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PREFACE TO VOLUME VIII. 



eighth volume and ninth jear of this work now close. It was 
iced in July, 1827, under the title of the "Quarterly Journal of 
the American Education Society." The first number consiBled of 16 
pages only, and two years were embraced in the Hrat volume. Since 18*20, 
s volume a year has been published. The first two volumesiwere printed 
at Andover by Plagg & Gould, and the last six at Boeton, by Perkina &, 
Harvin. The following are the principal matters which are included in 
the work. 

1. Several complete Btatistical views of all the religious denominations 
in the United States, embracing the number of clergymen, of members, 
annual increase, place and time of annual meeting, etc, and in the case 
of all the larger denominations, the namea and post-ofiice address of the 
clergymen. Condensed statements of the religious denominations in Europe 
have also been inserted. 

2. Historical accounts of all the principal benevolent societies through- 
out the world, their rise, growth, results, etc, ; including lepeated and ex- 
tended views of all the missionary stations in un^vangelized countries, 
with many facts relating to the history and present condition of those 
countries. 

3. Views of education, common schools^ lyceums, high schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, and professional iiistitutioH» in all parts of the world, but 
more especialiy in the United Stjttes. These views are founded on an 
extensive correspondence with the officeis of those various institutions, 
and with other responsible persons ; and the results have been frequently 
embodied in tables and elaborate summaries. In this connection we have 
given a list of all the principal literary men, classed in their respective 
departments, of all times and countries. 

4. Condensed histories, civil and religious, of various portions of the 
earth. Among these may be mentioned Poland, Great Britain, South 
Africa, and the Valley of the Mississippi. The last named was accom- 
panied with a drawing. 

5. Histories of various colleges and other literary institutions, some of 
them going into much detail. These have been written by responsible 
individuals, whose names generally accompany the communication. 
Much yet remains to be done in this department, for which ample prepa- 
rations are making. 

6. Biographical sketches of various distinguished men, especially of 
such as have been particularly prominent in promoting ministerial edu- 
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cation, and who have been poaaeased of eminent piety. The memoirs of 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Rev. E. Cornelius, Rev. Dr. Hyde, Rev. President 
Stilea, Rev. President Brown, and Rev, President Edwards, of Uuian Col- 
lege, have been accompanied with portraits. The laat four are in the 8th 
volume. This arrangement will be pursued according aa our opportunities, 
and the patronage afforded to the work, will allow. 

7. Essays, particularly on subjects relating to the Christian ministry, 
and the conversion of the. world. The editor haa been aided in this de- 
partment by some of the moat distinguished writers in the country. 
Among them are Rev. Drs. Rice, Alexander, Miller, Day, Wylie, Porter, 
Bates, Emerson, Humphrey, Jenks, Skinner, Rev. Professor Stuart, etc. 

8. There have been given complete lists of all the Presbyterian and 
Congregational ministers who have ever been settled in the States of Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire ; in the Western Reserve, Ohio ; in New 
York city; and in the counties of Suffolk, Essex, Berkshire, Norfolk, and 
Plymouth, Mass. Preparations are making to complete the whole of New 
England in this particular, the State of New Jersey, etc. The liats of 
Dames are accompanied by a large amount of notes and illustrations. 

9. Miscellaneous subjects, of which we have now apace to mention 
only a number of essays on the Roman Catholic population, and sketches 
of the livea of the early graduates of Dartmouth and Harvard colleges. 

10. Journal of the proceedings of the American Education Society, 
and of its branchea and auxiliaries, and of all kindred institutions. 

We vrill now only add that it is our intention to pursue and complete, 
with the blessing of God, the same general plan, which we have hitherto 
adopted. A vast untrodden field lies before us, especially in regard ta 
foreign lands. The literary, religious, and ecclesiaitical history of the 
principal countries of Europe will furnish matter for many interesting 
pages. Facilities by correspondents in Europe, and by meana of trans- 
lations from the French, German, and Latin languages, will be more and 
more abundant At the same time, there remain many subjects of much 
interest in the United States, which are as yet scarcely touched, but which 
we cannot now specify. We intend to make this publication a orgat 
BTORE-uousE or FACTS, of an authentic character, carefully and methodi- 
cally prepared ; and of essays of permanent value, relating, more particu- 
larly, to the Christian ministry, the promotion of eminent learning and 
piety in the ministry, and to the general cause of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. 

We respectfully and earnestly solicit the aid of all friendly to our object, 
especially aa it regards the obtaining of a more extended pecuniary pa- 
tronage to the work, without which its usefulness will be much more 
zestricted than is desirable. 
Boston, Mat I, 1836. 
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AUGUST, 1835. 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE REV. ALVAN HYDE, D. D. 

This useful and escellent minister of Jesus Christ rested from his labors 
on the 4th of December, 18!!3, He had been, for a considerable period, 
one of the leading Congregational clergymen of New England, and the 
patriarch of the county in which he resided — universally beloved for 
his meek and affectionate character, and revered for his elevated piety 
and sound religious opinions. Though he had passed the meridian 
of his dajs, yet he waa cut down before hia intellectual eye waa dim, 
or his powers for laboring in the service of his divine Master materially, if 
at all, abated. The last year of his life was one of extraordinary activity. 
When called from above, the vigilant servant waa found at his post. From 
the heat of battle, he was summoned to receive the victor's crown with the 
church triumphant. Long will his memorial endure on earth. The eecd, 
which he bountifully sowed, will assuredly spring up in an abundant 
harvest. 

Dr. Hyde was the shepherd of his flock. For their good, he gave his 
earliest and his last labors, his faithful reproofs and his sincerest consola- 
tions. When he died, he was the minister of the grandchildren of those 
who gathered round him at hia ordination. He had often taken hold of 
the hand wasted by disease, had told the sufferer of the resurrection and 
the life, and had recommended the orphan to the tender compassion of a 
Father in heaven. These things were not confined within the limits of a 
single town. AH over an extensive region. Dr. Hyde was known as the 
servant of Jesus. Those at a distance, who had never listened to his 
voice, had associated with his name a high degree of veneration and 
esteem. The memory of such men does not die. Thomas Shepard and 
Thomas Hooker will be cherished names, throughout New England, ages 
hence. They enjoy an immortality on earth. It is thus substantially with 
many who have since been the luminaries of the New England churches. 
We are compassed about already by a great cloud of witnesses. A long 
list of able men have stood up in our pulpits, defenders of the faith, 
emiuent in spiritual affections, in holy living, in all the graces of the 
Spirit. Through the merita and mediation of the Saviour, they are now 
enjoying their high reward. What son of New England does not love to 
linger in the burial-places of Princeton in New Jersey, New Haven and 
Hartford in Connecticut, of Hadley, Northampton, Dorchester, Cambridge 
and Boston in Massachusetts. The like precious dust, many a small 
village burying'ground also holds. 
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10 LIFK AND CHARACTXB OF [Avfl. 

Dr. Hide was born at Norwich, Conn., February 8, 1768. Hia father 
was a farmer of respectable character. His mother died when he was but 
BIX years old. On the 6lh of January, 1783, he commenced the Etudies 

Separatory for admission to college, under the inslruclion of the Rev. 
r. Samuel Nott of Franklin, Conn., a venerable clergyman who still 
lives. In September, I7pI4, he was admitted a member of Dartmouth 
college. About this time, he became personalty interested in religion, 
and in July, )7ft6, united with the college church. During the whole of 
his collegiate life, he atiached himself, from choice, to those students who 
possessed a religiouB character, On the Hth of September, 1788, he 
received his first' degree. The members of his class were nineteen in 
number, among whom were judge Chipman of Vermont, and Rev. Dr. 
Dana of Newburyport. About one half are deceased. On the 6th of 
November of Ihe same year. Dr. Hyde took charge of the mwn school in 
Northampton, Mass. He here acquired many friends, who showed him, 
especially in a time of serious sickness, unwearied kindness. On the 9th 
of October, 1789, he commenced the study of divinity under the care of 
the Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of Somers, Conn., a gentleman who long 
kept one of the most flourishing private "schools of the prophets" ever 
taught in this country.* With him, he continued till June 1, 1790, when 
he was licensed to preach the gospel. After preaching in various places 
for two years, during part of which he pursued his theological studies with 
the Rev. Dr. West of Siockbridge, he was ordained, June 6, 1792, to the 
pastoral charge of the church and congregation in Lee, a town in the 
Boulhern part of Berkshire county, Massachusetts. His term of theo- 
logical study was not so long as others pursued at the same period, though 
he speaks of his residence with Dr. West as greatly beneficial to him in 
enabling him to obtain a more thorough knowledge of the doctrines of 
religion. The church and people were unanimously in favor of his settle- 
ment, and gave him, for (hat period, a libera] salary. On the 25th of 
April, 1793, he was married to Miss Lucy Fessenden of Sandwich, Mass., 
a granddaughter of the Rev. Benjamin Fessenden of that town. Mrs. 
Hyde and six sons are yet living. Three sons and two daughters died 
before their father, four of them in the short space of two years. 

He commenced at the beginning of his ministry a series of pastoral 
labors, which he continued with very little variation for more than forty 
years. Weekly meetings were held in various parts of the town, and 
familiar expositions of &^ripture, (in which the auditors were encouraged 
to make inquiries and state their views and feelings,) were among the 
labors most pleasant to himself and instructive to his people. All parts of 
bis parish were visited by him many times in a year, during the whole of 
the period in which he was connected with it. During the early years of 
his ministry. Sabbath schools were unknown in this country. It was then 
Dr. Hyde's custom, every autumn, to invite all the children of his congre- 
gation, to convene, at a designated time, in the meeting-house. He then 
went through an interesting service of questions and answers, making use 
of the Shorter Catechism, and of the Scripture History. 

As a useful and successful minister, Dr. Hyde has had few equals in the 
whole period of our ecclesiastical history. At the time of his ordination, 
bis church was small and feeble, having but twenty-one male members. 
A very interesting revival of religion occurred during the first year of his 
ministry. The church received an accession of 110 members. In the 
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six following years, 42 were added to the church. In 1800, a second 
rerival occurred, which occasioned an addition to the church of 31 
membera. Between 1800 and 1806, 29 persons professed religion, la 
the latter fear, a special divine influence was enjoyed, and 71 persons 
were admitted to Christian communion. In the six following years, 23 
were united to the church. In 1813, 20 persons professed religion, and 
from that year to 1821, 76 persons were admitted to the church. In 
1821, the church received an accession of 86 indiriduals as the fruits 
of a very interesting revival. Between thai year and 1837, 24 persons 
joined the church. In 1827, 125 individuals were received into commu- 
nion. During the remainder of Dr. Hyde's ministry, from IH27 to the 
close of 18'M, there were about 100; making the whole number received 
during his ministry, not far from 700. Most of these persons were care* 
fully instructed in the great doctrines of the gospel, and were not received 
into (he church until two or three months subsequently to their conversion. 
Such a rich harvest of souls for Christ, few pastors are permitted to gather. 
They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever. In such 
blessedness, the venerable Dr. Hyde is now, undoubtedly, participating. 

For more than thirty years, Dr. Hyde was associated with the friends, 
patrons, and trustees of Williams college. He was a member of the board 
of trustees thirty-one years, and the vice president from 1812 to his death. 
He was chairman of the prudential committee of the board twenty-ihree 
years. In all these relations to the college, he performed the duties which 
devolved upon him to the entire approbation both of the students and the 
trustees. " Whenever he took part in the public examination of the stu- 
dents, he manifested a discriminating mind, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of the science to which his questions related." 
In measures for promoting the interests of the college, he was uniformly 
active and zealous. His elevated piety and scrupulous regard to duly, 
gave character to all his business transactions in relation to the college. 
" He was, doubtless," says one of his associates, " the most efficient man 
in the management of its concerns, and has probably done more to promote 
its prosperity than any other man." He was repeatedly solicited to stand 
as candidate for the presidency of the college, and, also, to lake charge of 
some of the principal literary and theological institutions in the part of the 
country where he lived. No inducement, however, could prevail upon 
him to leave his pastoral labors in Lee. 

Of his intellectual habits we have not very copious information. Early 
in life, he aimed at entire accuracy in all his written performances. In the 
preparation of his writings for the press, says his biographer, not an error 
was discovered in the spelling, or pointing, of any of his manuscripts ; — a 
very remarkable testimony, indeed, in these days of haste, and of superfi- 
cial and careless habits. Those letters, which he wrote with the greatest 
rapidity, were legible as the fairest print, and accurately pointed. His ser- 
mons are generally fully written out, and with the same evidence of the 
nicest care. His performances give little evidence of extensive classical 
reading, and none of literary ostentation. His words are pure Anglo- 
Saxon. An intelligent layman, who often heard him preach, once re- 
marked, that a word left out of his sermon would be as much missed, and 
as readily detected, as the absence of a brick from its place in a building. 
The published works of Dr. Hyde are somewhat numerous, and afford 
proofs of great industry and perseverance. Very soon after his settlement 
in the ministry, he prepared a variety of essays for the Theological Maga- 
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ziae, published at New York. H« aabsequeotly commuDicated man; val- 
uable articles to the Connecticut Evaagelical Magazine, the Fauoplist, the 
Christian Spectator, the Bostou Recorder, the Utica Magazine, and other 
periodical works. In addition to these essays, he published nineteen ser- 
mons, mostly occasional. An historical discourse, which he published on 
the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, contains a 
sketch of the leading events in the ecclesiastical history of this country. 

The education of youth received much of Dr. Hyde's attention. All the 
schools within his parish were under his constant supervision. He visited 
them systematically, and examined them minutely as a matter of duty. It 
was his uniform and unvarying practice to visit the summer and winter 
schools near their cominencement and near their close, making four visits 
annually to each school within the town. This practice commenced with 
his pastoral labors, and closed only with his life. He was always at the 
achool-house at the time appointed, and gave his undivided attention to the 
exercises of the school. If there was a single pupil present whom he did 
not recognize, he made inquiry ; for it was a settled habit with him to know 
and be conversant with every child in bis parish. After the examination 
in the appropriate studies, he questioned each scholar in relation to the 
doctrine? or duties of the Christian religion.* 

In labors to bring forward young men for the ministry. Dr. Hyde's ex- 
ample was worthy of universal imitation. The success attending his efforts 
in the work he had chosen, and his standing as a preacher and a scholar, 
drew around him many young men who were preparing for the ministry. 
He directed the theological studies of between thirty and forty young men, 
and declined receiving under his care great numbers who made applica- 

With his settled principles of religion and mental philosophy uniformly 
acted upon, it might be expected he would seek to make those under his 
care systematic etudenta. His own mind was thoroughly disciplined, and his 
habits singularly methodical. In the commencement of the studies of the 
young men, he endeavored to ascertain the pecuhar features of their minds, 
the extent of their literary acquisitions, together with the precise object 
which they had in view in the study of divinity ; that he might form a 
judgment as to the propriety of encouraging them to proceed. He then 
furnished them with a series of questions, embracing the different subjects 
of tlieology, requiring them to examine each in the proper order, directing 
them to suitable books in his library, which was judiciously selected, and 
tolerably large. He then required them to arrange their thoughts, and 
produce written dissertations, which were carefully read and analyzed. 
In order to qualify himself more perfectly for these duties, as well as for 
those connected with his offices in Williams college, and the education of 
youth generally, he revised his early classical studies, and acquired addi- 
tional information of a similar kind. 

In the most important benevolent institutions of the present day. Dr. 
Hyde was an efficient and cordial coadjutor. They formed frequent topics 
of his conversation and of his epistolary writing ; they were often intro- 
duced into his sermons and in his public and social prayers. For the last 
twenty years of his life, scarcely an ecclesiastical council was convened 
in the county, of which he was not a member, and so well balanced was 
bis mind, and so extensive his knowledge, that bis opinions were always 
highly regarded. 
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Hia domestic and social character is represented as excellent in a re- 
markable degree. There was a dignity, propriety, and consistency of de- 
meanor, pervading all his actions, under all circum stances, which could 
not fail to command the respect and confidence of his children and of all 
under hia roof. His family defotions were pertinent, attractive, and, in 
his later years, patriarchal. Of his aSectionate and sympathizing heart, 
his letters are full of proofs. 

Dr. Hyde was attacked with his last illness on the 38th of Not., IS33. 
His solicitude and his labors in respect to the religious excitement in his 
own church, and in neighboring churches, during the year 1833, were very 
great, and undoubtedly hastened the termination of his life. His death, 
which occurred on the fourth of December, was such as might have been 
expected. He declared that all his hope was in that atonement, which he 
had for forty years proclaimed to his people. He met the king of terrors 
with entire collected ness, humility, and peace, and gave to all who wit- 
nessed the scene a most impressive commentary on the truth of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and of its power to sustain the soul in the last conflict. 
At his interment the Rer, Dr. Shepard of Lenox, preached an appropriate 
and impressive sermon.* , 



A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF YALE COLLEGE, IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 

[FnjMnd by Piolbuor Kingtley, u tlia nqniM of tlie Edlloi,] 

[Iw the year 1766, the Eev. President Clap published "The Annals or 
History of Yale Colleee, in New Haven, in the Colony of Connecticut, from 
the founding thereof m the year 1700, to the year 1766." Dr. Holmes, of 
Cambridge, Mass., in an appendix to his Life of President Stiles, which he 
published in the year 1798, gave a "Sketch of the History of Yale Collese"; 
the mBterials of which, after the year 1766, were derived principally from 
president Stiles's manuscripts. Some additional facts and remarks respecting 
the history of the college, may be found in president Dwight's " Statistical 
Account of New Haven," published in 1811, and in his " Travels," published 
since the death of the author. Chancellor Kent, in an " Address delivered at 
New Haven, before the Phi Beta Kappja Society, Sept. 13, 1831," made the 
history of the college the subject of^his remarks ; and in the same year, was 
published the " Annals of Yale College, in New Haven, Connecticut, from its 
foundation to the year 1831," by Ebenezer Baldwin, Esq. These valuable 
works, the writer of the following sketch has read, and made use o^ vrhenever 
he has found them to his purpose. Few important facts or dates, however, 
have been given, without the authority of the original documents. A manu- 
script history of the college, by Samuel Johnson, D. D., first president of 
King's [Columbia] college, in the ci^ of New York, has likewise been con- 
sulted. This history was vrritten in 1717, when Dr. Johnson was a tutor in 
Yale college ; and was continued by him afterwards to the year 1719, at which 
time Dr. Cutler was chosen rector. Facts have i)een drawn from other books 
and pamphlets, and the college records have been examined throughout In 
the following outline, greater particularity as to certain facts and dates, will, 

• An IdIstbkIii^ and nlsalila Menuii of Hi. Brit, »» pobltilwd, lut jeu, by Psikiiu, Uurtn, & Co, 
to whioh vB a» indebted tot mon oTltas fhoti in Um pnoeding iketeh. 
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peiiiapfi, be observed, than to the geoeral reader maj' appear necesBuy or 
important. But it should be recollected, that the Reffiater ii inteuded to be a 
book of reference ; and partjculars, like those alluded to, though of no great 

It in themselves, have sometimeH a value from their relation to things of 

rest. No pretension, however, is made to a full history of 



occasional minuteness of detail.] 

The Rev. John Davenport very early made a proposition to the government of 
the colony of New Haven, respecting the establishment of a college within their 
jurisdiction. Some measures, in consequence, were taken for this purpose ; but 
the small number of inhabitants, from whom the support of such an inslitutiou 
could be derived, the numerous embarrassments attending an infant settlement, 
and especially the consideration, that the aid of the whole of New England was 
needed for the mmntenance and advancement of Harvard college, jtrevented 
the plan of Mr. Davenport from being immediately executed. It ought, how- 
ever, to be stated, that though the original project of a college in New Haven 
was abandoned, yet the importance of a liberal education, more particularly as 
a preparation for the Christian ministry, seems to have been duly estim^ed, 
both in the colony of New Haven, and in Connecticut The number of thoee 
who resorted for tlielr education to Cambridge, from these two colonies, or 
from Connecticut, as comprehending both after the union in 1660, and whose 
names now stand amoQg the graduates of Harvard college, considering the 
remoteness of their residence, the difRculiy of communication, and the fewness 
of the colonists, bears a fair proportion to the number of those who were 
graduated at the same place from Massachusetts itself. Among those from the 
town of New Haven alone, who, from the time of its settlement to the year 
1700, were graduated al Harvard, and who afterwards were ordained ministers 
of churches, are the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of Maiden, Mass. ; the Rev. 
Samuel Cheever, of Marblehead, Mass. ; the Rev. Samuel Street, of Walling- 
ford. Conn. ; the Rev. John Harriman, of Elizabethtown, N. J. ; the Rev. 
James Ailing,* of Salisbury, Slaea. ; the Rev. Noadiah Russell, of Middletown, 
Conn. ; the Rev. John Davenport, of Stamford, Conn. ; the Rev. Stephen Mix, 
of WMhersfield, Conn. ; and the Rev, Joseph Moss, of Derby, Conn. But 
the inconveniences of obtaining a collegiate education at Cambridge, were so 
great, that the design of eslablisbing a college in Connecticut, was kept con- 
stantly in view. This was especially a favorite object with the clergy, who, 
from their rank in the State, their knowledge, and the intimate connection be- 
tween learning and religion, were the principal directors in whatever respected 
the education ofyouih. 

In the year 1698, a plan was devised for erecting a college in Connecticut, 
by a general synod of the churches. It was intended that the synod should 
nominate the first president and inspectors, and have some kind of influence in 
all fiiture elections, " so far as should be necessary to preserve orthodoxy in 
the governors ; " that the college should be called the " school of the church," 
and that the churches shoula contribute towards its support This project 
failed ; but, in the foLowing year, ten of the principal ministers of the colony, 
were nominated and agreed upon by general consent, both of the clergy and 
laity, to he trustees, to found, erect, and govern a college. The individuals 
thus named for this important object, were the Rev. James Noyes, of Stoning- 
ton ; the Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Stratford ; the Rev. Thomas Buckingham, 
of Saybrook ; the Rev. Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth ; the Rev. Samuel 
Mather, of Windsor ; the Rev. Samuel Andrew, of Miiford ; the Rev, Timothy 
Woodbridge, of Hartford ; the Rev. James Pierpont, of New Haven ; the Rev, 
Noadiah Russell, of Middletown, and the Rev. Joseph Webb, of F»riield. 
These clergymen, with the exception of the Kev. Mr. Buckingham, of Say- 
brook, were all graduates of Harvard college. 

The trustees met in New Haven sometime in the year 1700, and formed 
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themselves into b eocietr, lo coneist of eleven mlniatera, Including a rector, and 
agreed to found a college in the colony of Coimecticut. At a subeequent 
meeting, tlie same year, at Branford, each of the trustees brought a number of 
books and present^ them to the association, ueing words to this effect, as he 
laid them on the table ; Igivt ihtie books for /oundmg a colUge in Connecticut. 
About forty folio volumes were contributed on this occasion. The trustees as 
a body, took possession of the bbraiy thus formed, and committed it to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Russetl, the minister of Branford. This act of depositing 
the books has ever been considered the beginning of the college. It was in 
the year 1700, that this transaction took place, though the precise date of the 
meeting at Branford has not been ascertained. In all the measures which 
were taJien for founding the college, the Rev. Mr. Pierpout of New Haven, the 
Rev. Mr. Andrew of Milford, and the Rev. Mr. Russell of Branford, were the 
most active. As doubts were entertained, whether the trustees could legally 
hold lands, and whether the new institution could be supported wholly by 
private contributions, it was determined lo apply to the General Assembly of 
the colony for assistance, and to ask for a charter of incorporation. A corres- 
pondence accordingly took place between the truBtees and the Hon. Judge 
Sewall, and Mr. Secretary Addington, of Boston ; and these latter gentlemen 

iirepared a drafl of a charter for the college. At (he session of the colonial 
egislature in New Haven, in October, 1701, a petition, signed by a large 
number of ministers and others, was presented to that body, in which they 
stated, " that from a sincere regard lo, and zeal for, upholding the proteslant 
religion, by a succession of learned and orthodox men, they held proposed Chat 
a collegiate school should be erected in this colony, wherein youth should be 
instructed in all parts of learning, to qualify them for public employments in 
church and civil state ; and that they had tiominated ten ministers to be trus- 
tees, panners, or undertakers, for founding, endowing, and ordering the said 
school, and thereupon desired, that full liberty and privilege might be granted 
to the said undertakers for that end." After the meeting of the Assembly, and 
before the charter was granted, the Hon. James Fitch, of Norwich, one of the 
Council, made a formal donation to the new seminary of a tract of land in 
Killingly, of about six hundred acres, and the glass and nails which should be 
necessary to erect a college and hall. This donation was made, in consequence 
of " the great pains and charge which the ministers had been at, in setting up 
a colleKiate schooL" On the 9th day of October, 1701, the Colonial Assembly 
granted a charter to the college, with some small variations only, from the 
form which had been received from Boston. 

The new institution thus founded, appears, both in the language of the 
charter and in the privileges granted to it, what it in feet was, an inconsider- 
able establishment. It is not denominated a college, but a "collegiate school;" 
it is fixed in no place, but the trustees are authorized to " encourage the said 
school in such convenient place or places, as to them shall seem meet ; " and 
they are bkewise empowered " for the encouragement of the students, to grant 
degrees or licenses, as they, or those deputed by them, shall see cause to order 
and appoinL" Judge Sewall and Mr. Addington, in tlieir letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham, of Saybrook, when they communicated their drafl of a 
charter, remark, " We, on purpose, gave your academy as low a name as we 
could, that it might the better stand in wind and weather : " a degree of caution, 
which, in the altered state of more modem times, it has not been thought 
necessary, in all similar cases, to observe.' 

The trustees, on receiving their charter, met at Saybrook, Nov. 11, 1701, and 
chose for rector the Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Strafford. Mr. Chauncy was son 
of the Rev. Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard college, and 
had a high reputation for scholarship. He, however, declined the place, and 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth, vras chosen the Siat rector of the 
school. At this same meeting, the trustees determined to establish the semi- 
nary at Saybrook, " nnless, upon further consideration, they should alter then: 
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miDd«." The7 also desired the rector to remore to Saybrook ; but till that 
could be effected, they directed, that the acholara should be iascructed in 
Killingworth. There was nothing in the charter of the school respectbg a 
religious test of the trustees, rector, or tutors, or prescribing any course of 
religious instruction. Every thing of this kind was le^ with the trustees to 
regulate from time to time, as circumstauceB, in their view, should require. 
Judge Sewall and Mr. AddingioD, in their letter to Mr. Buckingham, say, " as 
the end of all learning is, to fit men to search the Scriptures, that thereby they 
may come to the saving knowledge of God in Christ, we make no doubt, but 
you will oblige the rector to expound the Scriptures diligently, morning and 
evening." At the first meeting at Saybrook, among other rules for the govern- 
ment of the college, the trustees directed, that the students should not be in- 
structed in any other " system or synopsis of divinity, than such as the said 
trustees do order and appoint," and, "that tlie said students be weekly caused 
memoriter to recite the Assembly's Catechism in Latin, and Ames's Theological 
Theses," of which, as also of Ames's Cases of Conscience, the rector was to 
make, or cause to be made, "such explanations, as may, tljrough the blessing 
of God, be most conducive to their eBtablishment in the principles of the 
Christian protestani religion." 

No plan of studies lor the infant college, appears to have been formed by 
the trustees. The probability is, that the course of instruction then pursued 
at Harvard college was adopted as nearly as circumstances would allow ; and 
this part of their arrangements may have been included in the general order, 
that where no special provision was made by the trustees, "the laws of Har- 
vard college should be the rule." The first student in the collegiate school, 
was Jacob Hemingway, who was graduated at Saybrook in 1704 ; and who 
was afterwards, for many yeais, the minister at East Haven. He entered the 
seminary as a regular member in March 1702, and continued alone under the 
instruction of Mr. Pierson, till September of the same year. At this time, the 
number of students being increased to eight, they were put in different classes, 
according to their previous acquirements. One of these, John Hart, after- 
wards minister at East Guilford, who graduated alone in 1703, had been three 
years at Cambridge. The first commencement was held at Saybrook in Sep- 
tember 1702, when four young gentlemen, who had before been graduated at 
Harvard, and one other who had been privately educated, received the degree 
of Master of Arts, and one received the degree of Bachelor. As the prospects 
of the college were now brighter, and the number of the students had in- 
creased, Mr. Thomas Hooker of Farmington, a graduate of Harvard college, 
and grandson of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the &Bt minister of Hartford, was 
elected tutor. The school thus became regularly organized. 

Small, however, as the seminary was at this time, the efforts necessary to 
r^se it even to so bumble a height, must have been far greater^ than might be 
concluded on a mere general view. There were in Connecticut in the year 
1700, but twenty-eight towns. In the opinion of president Stiles, the number 
of the inhabitants of tliese towns, was from twenty to thirty thousand; but 
this is probably too high an estimate. Dr. Trumbull, some years after the 
death of president Stiles, with belter means of judging, supposed fourteen or 
fifteen thousand the highest probable number; not one third more, than are 
now contained within the town of New Haven. But whatever, at that lime, 
was the population of Connecticut, it was scattered end poor, exhausted by 
Indian wars, with little commerce, and depending for subsistence almost 
wholly on the cultivation of the soil. The honor of establishing a college 
in Comiecticut, under circumstances so discouraging, belongs almost exclu- 
sively to the clergy. With them the plan originated, they were the first 
donors ; and to them the college was indebted lor the most efficient aid and 
support. Not that the community generally were hostile to the new institu- 
tion, or withheld their benefactions. The colonial legislature, in the original 
charter, granted the school, until they should "order otherwise," an annuity 
of one hundred and twenty pounds " in country pay," which was equivalent 
to sixty pounds sterling. This aimuity was continued till the year 1755, with 
i after the year 1745, when the second charter was granted. 
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This gram, estimated according to the abili^ of the oolouy and the neoeaai- 
ties of the college, is probably the largest ever made by Connecticut to the 
Mme institution. The contributions of individuals, estimated by the same 
rule, were liberal and abundant. 

During the life of rector Piersoo, that is, until the year 1707, the students 
continued at KiUingwortb, nhere they received instruction from the rector 
and one tutor; the commencements only being held at Sayhrook, and privately 
in the house of Mr. Buckingham, who was one of the trustees. The death of 
rector Pieraon occurred March 5, 1707." He was the son of the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, who emigrated from England, and who was the first minister of 
Branford, in the colony of New Haven. Some account of Mr. Piereon is given 
by Dr. Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia. On the union of the two colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven, in 1660, great dissatisfaction at this event existed 
throughout all parts of the New Haven jurisdiction. Mr. Pierson, especially, 
was so unwilling to coniinue under the new government, that with a large part 
of his congregation he left Branford, and commenced a settlement on the banks 
of a river in New Jersey, before unoccupied, and to the new town he gave the 
name of Newark. His son Abraham, the first rector, was educated at Harvard 
college, where he received his bachelor's degree in 1668. For some years he 
was settled in the ministry at Neivark, as colleague with his father ; but after 
his fatlier's death, some controversy having arisen on the subject of Pre8byt«> 
rianism, Mr. Pierson not improbably havmg some Congregational biases, he 
removed to Killingworth, in Connecticut, where he remained till his death- 
President Ciap, who was contemporary with some of the first gradaues of the 
collegiate school, and from whom, without doubt, he received his informatioiif 
says of rector Pieraon, that he " was a herd student, a good scholar, a great 
divine, and a wise, steady and judicious gentleman, in all his conduct." He 
adda, that "he ineiructed and governed the infant college with general appro> 
bation; and composed a syatem of natural philosophy, which the students 
recited for many years." 

To supply the vacancy occasioned by the dcathof the head of the college, the 
Rev. Samuel Andrew of Milford, was chosen rcclor pro tempore. The aenior 
class was instructed at Milfi^rd by Mr. Andrew, and tne other classes by two 
tutors at Saybrook, where the commencements continued to be held. As no 
place for the college had been named in the charter, and the selection of a 
town where the new instimtion should be pemmnently fixed was left to the 
discretion of the trustees, local intereats gave riac to a great diversity of opinion, 
and to violent conlroversiea respecting this subject. The students partook 
largely of these party feelings, became dissatisfied, complained of their mtora, 
thought that Saybrook did not afford them proper accommodations ; and were 
finally allowed by the trustees, under " a sort of toleration," m go for a limited 
time to other places for instruction. The college continued in thia diaordered 
state tili September 1716, when a majority of the truatees voted to remove the 
school to New Haven. The removal, however, was not effected without strong 
opposition. Forcible resistance was made at Saybrook to the removal of the 
library ; and the governor and council thought it necessary to assemble at tliat 
place, to aid tlie aheriffin the execution of hia duty. Beaidea other disorders, 
the carts provided for transporting the hooka were dealroyed at nigfat; the 
bridgea between Saybrook and New Haven were broken down ; and in the 
scramble, many valuable books and papers were lost. The library was about 
a week on the road. An attempt was made to supersede governor Saitonstall, 
at the next election, for the pan he had taken in this business; and thia political 
intrigue very nearly succeeded. The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge and the Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham were still very desirous of having the college at Hartford or 
Welhersfield, and were indefatigable in their efforts for this purpose. The 
controverey was carried on with great bittemeaa, and objections were again 
made to the competency of the tutors ; objections, which, according to Dr. 

• Pwirk>>tClipiKr<snclorPlenDnd[8d Amil. I7<I7^ Dr. Trumbull ■■;•. Much S. i;04. Tl»niiiu 
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JohiiBOD, "irere either designed mtHunderstandingB, misrepresentatioiiBf or 
absolute falsehoods." Bui in consequence of measures taken by the legislature 
to satisfy the opposition, all parties tinally acquiesced in the decision of the 
trustees. The reasons, which, according to president Clap, influenced the 
tnisteea in their determination, were, that they " looked upon New Haven to be 
in itself the most convenient place, on account of the conunodiousaess of its 
situation, the agreeableness of the air and soil, and the cheapness of commodi- 
ties ; and that very large donations had been made towards building an house 
there, without which tiiey had not sufficient to defray the charge." 

Soon after the vote of the trustees in 1716, efforts were made for raising a 
building in New Haven for the accommodation of the students. Accordiagly 
en ediAce of wood was nearly completed in 1718. It was one hundred and 
seventy feet long, twenty 'two feet wide, and three stories high. Besides cham- 
bers for students, it contained a hall, library, and kitchen. A house for the 
rector was finished in 1722.' The same year in which the college was re- 
moved to New Haven, several valuable donations in books, goods and money, 
were made to the new institution. The principal donor was Clibu Yale, Esq. 
of London, governor of the East India Company. The first public commence- 
ment of the college, was held in New Haven, September 12, 1718. The trus- 
tees, on the nioniing of that day, with the requisite formalities, named the new 
college building Yale College, in honor of governor Yale, by whose generosity 
they hud been enabled to complete this edifice. " Upon which," says Dr. John- 
son, " the Hon. Col. Taylor of Boston represented Gov. Yale in a speech, 
expressing bis great satisfaction. Which being ended, we passed to the church j 
where, after prayer, an oration was had by the saluting orator James Pierpont, 
and then the disputations as usual ; which being concluded, the Rev. Mr, 
Davenport offered an excellent oration in Latin, expressing the thanks of the 
trustees to almighty God, and Mr. Yale under biro, for so pubUe a favor and so 
great regard to oiu- languishing school ; afler which, were graduated ten young 
men. Whereupon the Hon. Gov. Soltonstoll, in a Latin speech, congratulated 
the trustees ou their success and the comfortable appearance of things in re- 
lation to their school. All which being ended, the gentlemen returned to the 
college hall, where they were entertained with a splendid dinner; and the 
ladies at the same time were also entertained in the library. After which, we 
sung the first four verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm, and so the day ended. Every 
thing was managed witb so much order and splendor, that the fame of it ex- 
tremely disheartened the opposers, and made opposition fall before it," — ThiB 
account of the first public commencement of the college, written by ui eye- 
witness, is no doubt correct. Several members of the class of 1718, were 
absent at Wetbcrsfield, at the time of the commencement, but afterwards re- 
ceived their diplomas, and their names am in the catalogue. 

From the death of Mr. Pierson in 1707, the college had had no resident 
rector. In March 1719, the trustees made choice of tlie Rev. Timothy Cutler, 
the minister of Stratford, to fill this office. Mr. Cutter was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1701, and had a high reputation for classical learning. He 
was likewise much distinguished as a public speaker ; and great expectations 
were indulged from bis being placed at the head of the college. 

Governor Yale, the principal benefactor of the college, and from whom the 
institution has received its name, died July 8, 1721. He was descended fi^m 
an ancient and wealthy fomily in North Wales, whose residence was near 
Wrexham, the capital of Denbighshire. Thomas Yale, the governor's father, 
came to America for the sake of religious freedom, with Gov. Eaton and 
Mr. Davenport ; and in 1638 he was among the first settlers of New Haven. 
Here Gov. Yale was bom April 5, 164S ; and when ten years old, he was 
carried to England, and there received his education. About 1678, he went to 
the East Indies, where he resided not &t from twenty years. He was made 
governor of Fort St. George on the coast of Malabar; and, by his enterprise 
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and industry, he acquired a great estate. He married a lady of fortune, the 
widow of governor Hiuniers, his predeeesHor, by whom he had three daughtera, 
Cstbarine, Anne, and Ursuia." After his return to Loodou, he was chosen 
covemor of the East India Company. Hearing tbat a college had been estatv 
Uriied in his native town, he made several valuable donations to it in books and 
good& Collins, in his "Peerage of England," slates a fact in the history of 
Gov. Yale, which it may not be improper to mention here. "Elihu Yale, 
Eaq^" he says, "brought such quantities of goods from India, that, finding 
no house large enough to stow them In, he had a public sale of the overplus ; 
and that was the^rtt auction in England." President Clap says of him, " He 
was a gentleman, who greatly abounded in good humor and generosity, as well 
as in wealth ; and his name and memory wul be gratefully perpetuated in Yale 
eollege."t 

The college was now in a far more flourishing state, tlian at any preceding 
period. The new buildiug afforded abtmdaiit accommodations for the stu- 
dents ; the number of instructore was increased ; and the library, princimlly by 
donations from England, was enriched with many valuable books. But the 
hopes which wereentertainedof the continued prosperity of tbe institution, were 
suddenly checked. The day after the commencement, in the year 1?32, a 
paper was presented to the clergy and others assembled in the college library, 
signed by rector Cutler, the Rev. John Hart of East Guilford, the Rev. Samuel 
Whittelsey of Wallin^ord, the Rev. Jared Eliot of Killiugworth, the Rev. 
James Wetmore of North Haven, the R«v. Samuel Johnson of West Haven, 
and Mr. Daniel Brown, one of the tutors of the college, in which they declare, 
"that some of us doubt of the validity, and the rest are more fully persuaded 
of the invalidity, of Presbyterian ordination in opposition to Episcopal." Those 
who only doubted, were Mr. Hart, Mr. Wbittelsey, aud Mr. Wetmore. At this 
time, there was not an Episcopal church or clergyman in Connecticut, and in 
Stratford only, a few Episcopal families. Fi;ars were very naturally excited, 
that the introduction of Episcopal worship into the colony, would give the 
English church and government a dangerous influence in its concerns ; that 
religious and civil liberty would be gr^ually abridged, and the great object of 
the settlement of New England be thus partially or wholly defeated. In this 
emergency, it vpas thought expedient that the subject of Episcopacy should be 
fully discussed between the trustees and the gentlemen who had signed the 
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decbiBtion. Accordingly in October foUowing, at a meeting of the tnuteee in 
the college library, at which Gov. Baltonetful presided, uie j'lU dieinmn of 
Episcopacy was debated in presence of a lai^ number of both clergy and 
laity. Rector Cutler and Mr. Johoson were the most prominent BpeskerH on 
the affirmative, and Gov, Sftltonstoll on the negative. Both partieB, bb is com- 
mon in such cases, claimed the victory. When the diacussion was terminated, 
of those, who only doubted the validity of Preahyterian ordination, Mr. Whit- 
telsey and Mr. Hart declared, that their doubts were removed, and Mr. Wet- 
more, that his were confirmed. Of those who were " mure fiiUy persuaded of 
the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination," all continued bo, except Mr. Bhot, 
who changed his opinion, and remained in the communion of the Congrega- 
tional churcheH. The mistees, on the 27th of October, voted to " excuse the 
Rev. Mr, Cutler from all further service aa rector of Yale college, and to 
accept the resignation which Mr. Brown had made of his office as tutor," 
They likewise voted, " that all such persons as shall hereafter be elected to the 
office of rector or tutor in this college, shall, before they are accepted thrarein, 
before the tmstees, declare their assent to the confession of faith ovmed and 
consented to by the elders and messengeis of the churches in the colony of 
Connecticut, asaembled by delegation at Saybrook, September 9, 1706 ; and 
confirmed l^ act of the genei^ assembly ; and shall particulariy give satislac- 
tion to them of the soundness of their faith, in opposition to Arminian and 
prelatical corruptions, or any other of dangerous consequence to the purity 
and peace of the churches." They likewise voted, '*that upon juet ground of 
suspicion of the rector's or a tutor's inclination to Arminian or prelatical prin- 
ciples, a meeting of the trustees shall be called to examine into the case." 

Mr. Cutler, Mr. Johneon and Mr. Brown, sailed from Boston the November 
Billowing, for England, and were ordained in March of the next year, first dea- 
eona and then priests, by the bishop of Norwich. Mr. Brovm died of the small 
pox, a short time after his ordination. Mr. Cutler received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, and Mr. Johnson, the degree of Master of Arts, from both uni- 
versities. On their return to Axnerica, Dr. Cutler became rector of Christ^ 
church in Boston, where he died in 1765, aged 83. Dr. Cutler was a native 
of Charleetown, Massachusetts. He had the reputation of superior talents and 
extensive learning. Dr. Caner, in his funeral sermon, says of him, that " as he 
tinned his mind chiefly to theological studies, and the cultivation of those lan- 
guages that might assist him in acquiring a competent knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical history, he had soon a call to the ministry in a neighboring government" 
He adds, " Hie learning and piety, his wisdom and prudence, joined with an 
excellent spirit of government recommended him to a still more public em- 
ployment." Dr. Stiles speaks of him as "a great Hebrician and Orien- 
talut," and a " good logician." He says nwreover, that Dr. Cutler " spoke Latin 
with fluency and dignity, and with great propriety of pronunciation;" that he 
''was carried away with the fond enterprise of episcopizing all New England, 
hut Ailed of tliat influence and eminence, which he figured to himself in 
prospect." 

pr. Johnson was Episcopal mismonary in Stratford, Connecticut, till 1754, 
when he was appointed first president of King's (now Columbia) college, in the 
city of New York. In 1763, he resigned the presidency and retumeii to Strat- 
fonJ, vrhere he died in 1773, in the 76th year of his age, A full account of 
his life was written by Dr. Chandler, and published in J805. Mr. Wetmore 
became Episcopal missionary at Rye, in the province of New York, where he 
continued till his death in 1760. None of tiiese gentlemen ever showed any 
hostility to the college. Dr. Johnson, especially, always retained his attachment 
to the insfitution in which he had received his educa^on, and in which he had 
discharged the office of a tutor, in a time of great difficulty.* 
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On the departure of Mr. Cutler Irom the college, Hr. Andrew of Hilford, 
was agBin appointed rector pro temport, and conferred degrees till 1726. Mr. 
Andrew died in 1738, He was the son of Mr. Samuel Andrew of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he was bom 1656. He received his bachelor's degree at 
Harvard college 1675, and was more than fifty years pastor of the church in 
Milford. He woe considered one of the best scholars of his time; was one of 
the principal founders of the college ; and deserves to be considered one of its 
greatest, as well as earlicflt behe&ctore. 

In April, 1723, the trustees made choice of the Rev. Nathaniel Williams of 
Boston, to succeed Dr. Culler. Mr. Williams declined the invitation. After 
this, the Rev. Eliphalet Adams of New London, the Rev. Edward Wiggies- 
■wofth, professor of divinity in Harvard college, and the Rev. William Russell 
of Hiddleiown, were successively elected to the vacant rectorate ; but they 
refbsed the oflice. The place of rector, from the general agitation arising out 
of the late declarations for Episcopacy, seems to have been considered a station 
of peculiar difiiculty. In 1726, the Rev. Elisha Williams being chosen rector, 
accepted the place. The college was much benefited by having a resident 
rector, and Mr. Williams was uncommonly well qualified for his station. He 
was a good scholar, possessed unusual talents for instruction, and was peculiarly 
qualilied to form and direct the minds of students. The college, during the 
time he was at the head of it, seems to have been governed more by his per- 
sonal inftuence, than according to any eatabiished laws. His health was much 
impaired while at New Haven, by the effect, as was supposed, of the sea air ; 
and, on this account, in 1739, he resigned his office. The trustees returned him 
"their hearty thanks for his good service to the college." 

Rector Williams was the son of the Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, 
Mamachusetts, and was bom in 1694. He was educated at Harvard college, 
v^ere he was graduated in 1711. After the college in Connecticut was re- 
moved IVom Saybrook to New Haven,andsomeof the students, in consequence 
of the controversies which arose on this subject, refused to follow the directions 
of the collegiate government, Mr. Williams was appointed by two disaffected 
trustees, Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Buckingham of Hartford, to be tutor of such 
students as chose to withdraw ft«m New Haven. He instructed them in 
Wethersfield about two years. After it was determined that the college should 
be fixed perraanentiy in New Haven, among the measures adopted to reconcile 
all parties, the election of Mr. Williams as tutor was confirmed by the whole 
board, and his name now stands in the catalogue of tutors ; though he never 
held the office, except in the irregular manner now mentioned, Mr. Williams, 
in 1718, was a member of the Colonial Assembly, and clerk of the house. In 
1721, he was ordtuned pastor of the church in Newington, a parish in the 
town of Wethersfield. He was installed rector of Yale college, in 1726, and 
resigned his office in 1739. He immediately removed to Wethersfield, and 
was again elected a member of the legislature, and appointed a judge of the 
superior court. In 1745, he was chaplain of the Connecticut troops in the 
expedition against Cape Breton. The next year, he received a colonel's com- 
mission, in the proposed expedition to Canada. He went to England, about 
1750, on iHisincBs connected with his regiment, returned in 1752, and established 
himself in Wethersfield as a merchant. He died in 1755, aged 61. It is, per- 
haps, sufficient commendation to say, that he showed himself equal to every 
place, which, in his diversified life, he was called to fill. The Rev. Mr. Lock- 
wood of Wethersfield, in his sermon at the funeral of colonel Williams, says 
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of him, as rector of the college, thai ** he presided with wigdom, gravity and 
authority ; applied himself with care and asaiduity, to guard and secure the 
students, holh from whatever might blemish and wound tiieir moral characters, 
and from errors and mistakes in matters of religion ; and to form their minds, 
not only to usefiil knowledge and learning, but to virtue and real piety." Pres- 
ident Stiles remarks, that rector Williams "fiUed the chair thirteen years, with 
great usefulness and honor," that he was "a good classical scholar, well versed 
in logic, metaphysics and ethics, rhetoric and oratory, that he spoke liatin freely, 
■nd presided at commencements with great dignity." He adds, "when a boy, 
I heard him make his valedictory oration, at the commencement in 1739, when 
he resigned the chair." ■ 

The resignation of rector Williams was much regretted throughout the colony ; 
though all admitted its necessity. As his retirement from office had been K>r 
some time anticipated, the trustees had without doubt fully considered the sub- 
ject of a successor ; and the same day on which rector Williams resigned, the Rev. 
ThomasClap was elected in his place. Before his election to the office of rector, 
Mr. Clap was well known for his familiar acquaintance with the whole course 
of academical studies; more particularly with the different branches of the pure 
mathematics, and with astronomy. He was considered a man of great energy 
of character, and uncommon qualifications for the transaction of business. 
Soon after his election, he entered upon his new office ; and the expectations, 
which had been formed of bim, were not disappointed. His first object was, 
according to the means within his control, to put the institution into the best 
order in all its departments. 

There had never been any complete system of laws for the regulation of the 
college. At its establishment, it was ordered, that where no special provision 
was made by the trustees, — and it does not appear that such provision was made, 
at least to any considerable extent, — the taws of Harvard college should be the 
rule. The rector drew up a new code, partly from the few existing laws and 
«t]stoms of the college, partly from the laws of Harvard college, and partly 
&ota the statutes of the university of Oxford ; which code, after full considera- 
tion, was adopted by the trustees ; and having been translated into Latin, was 
published in 1743. This was the first book ever printed in New Haven ; a 
circumstance thought of sutlicient importance to be mentioned on its title-page. 
These laws continued in their original form, or with slight variations, for 
twenty-four years, when they were published in English. Many of the present 
laws of the college, more or less modified, are found in this code. 

That the library mi^t be more useful, the books were arranged in a more 
ccmvenient order ; several catalogues were made out to enable the students 
more readily to find such Imoks as they wanted ; and to ascertain what authors 
in the library treated on such subjects, as they might wish to investigate. An ' 
additional tutor was employed ; and the consequence of these several improve- 
ments, was an increase of study among the scholars. The new libraiy cat- 
alogue was printed in 1743, with an " introduction, exhihiling a general view 
of all the arts and sciences, with a catalogue of some of the most valuable 
authors necessary to be read, &c. By a gentleman educated at Yale college." 
The author of this introduction, which fills more than thirty pages, was the 
Rev. Dr. Johnson of Stratford, who has been already mentioned. Dr. Johnson 
was likevrise concerned with president Clap, in preparing the Latin copy of the 

The original charter of the college having been granted at a time when 
the future circumstJmces of the institution were not clearly foreseen, some of 
its provisions bad been found inadequate, and a new charter, more ample In its 
provisions, was needed. Rector Clap, therefore, made a draft of a new charter, 
which was revised by the Hon, Thomas Fitch, afterwards governor of Con- 
necticut ; and having been approved by the trustees, it was sanctioned by the 
General Assembly, in May, 1745. His Excellency Jonathan Law, at that time 
governor of the State, is understood to have used his influence in procuring 
die passage of this charter through the legislature. In this new charter, the 
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trustees, partners or undertakers of the colle^te school, as they bad been de- 
nominated in the first charter, were incorporated by the name of TTie Prtaideitt 
and FtUowa of Yalt College in A'etf Haven. This body, in common iangUBse, 
is caUed the Corporation. The nharter of 1745 was much more liber^ than the 
first, and granted every important power and privilege, which the college 
needed, or will probahly need at any future time. The name Yale, was now 
given unamhiguously to the whole institution ; and the college was fixed in 
New Hayen.* 

As tlie original college building now afforded but imperfect accoitmiodations 
for tlie students, the president projected a scheme for the erection of a new col- 
lege edifice. This building was completed in 1752. The expense of this new 
college was defrayed, partly from the proceeds of a lottery, and partly from 
money arising out of tlie sale of a French prize, taken by a frigate belonging to 
the colonial government. This edifice was built of brick, a^er the model of 
Massachusetts hall, at Cambridge, It was called Coimecticut hall, on account 
of tlie generosity of the legislature ; though nothing was paid directly out of 
the public treasury. There was great want, likewise, of a room for religious 
and literary exercises, more convenient than the college possessed, and the 
president proposed a plan for the erection of a chapel, with a library over it 
The foundation of this new building was laid in the spring of 1761. In June, 
1763, the chapel was opened for collegiate purposes ; on which occasion a ser- 
mon was preached by tlie professor of divinity, in presence of the president 
and fellows, and a huge number of other gentlemen. The means of building 
this chapel were furnished partly from the college treasury, partly fixim a grant 
by the legislature, and partly from individual subscriptions. 

About the time that president Clap was placed at the head of the college, the 
Rev. George Whitefield vished New England, and, by his preaching, excited 
great religious commotions. President Clap issued a declaration, signed by him- 
self and mree tutors, that is, Samuel Whittelsey, afterwards minister of the first 
church in New Haven, Thomas Darling, for many years chief justice of the 
court of conmion pleas for the county of New Haven, and John Whiting, in 
which some of the proceedings of Mr. Whitefield were condemned. In conse- 
quence of the religious fervor which had been excited, a much greater diversiw 
of theological opinions prevailed in Connecticut, than at any previous period. 
Violent controversies arose, churches were divided, and the government, by 
interfering to remedy these evils, increased rather than checked them. The 
college became an object of jealousy ; and the declaration of the rector and 
tutors, respecting the preaching of Whitefield, offended some, vrithout effec- 
tually conciliating others. Both the oflicers of the college and the students, at 
that time, attended public worship with the first ecclesiastical socien of New 
Haven. The preaching of the pastor, the Rev. Joseph Noyes, was &r from being 
of a popular character ; and besides it was thought to be of doubtful orthodoxy. 
In consequence of the dissatisfaction arising from these and other sources, the 
president and fellovrs, in 1746, voted " that they would choose a public professor 
of divinity in the college, as soon as they could procure a sufficient support;" 
and in 1752, they voted "to get a support for such a professor as soon as may 
be ; by all such ways and means as prudence should direct." The beginning 
of a fiind for such a professorship had already been made. In the year 174^ 
the Hon. Philip Livingston of Livingston Manor, one of his mojesty's council 
tor the province of New York, having had tour sons educated at uie college, 
gave twenty-eight pounds ten shillings sterling to the president and fellows, to 
be appropriated as they should judge most for the advantage of the institution. 
The corporation, considering "that it would be most for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the college to have a professor of divinity, and that if the beginning of 
a fund for his maintenance was once laid, it was probable, that generous dona- 
tions might be made in addition thereunto," voted, "that the said sum be 
sequestered and appropriated for a fund for the maintenance of a professor of 

• Pteildent Clip, iitdeeil, iirs, Ihil in 1718, "(he Iruslsea, in commeniontiDn of Gov. Vale'i gnal isn- 
sioiil;, called the CMifiaU Schiiitl aAci hii neme, rail Cslttt' I " "i^ ll» tnuteei in theii letlei tn Got. 

">latDimiuetordinuniuiiciit[u,£du.d(id«iie«,pBUiHiiiiumiAcantiuiml nmnhis «nieUui,et TalmH 
CoUiiiam noDiiiiBri.'' 
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divinity in the college, and that, in commemontion of Mr. LivingBtoii'a gua- 
erosity, the professor on the foundation be called and known by the name and 
title of Livingston professor of divinity." The General Assembly of the colony 
likewise, at their session in October, 1753, passed a resolve eDcouraging this ot- 
ject, io which among other things, they said, " it was requisite, that the students 
of tite college should have the best instructions in divinity, and the best patterns 
of preaching set before them ; and that the settling a learned, pious, and ortho- 
dox professor of divini^ in the college, would greatly tend to promote that 
good end and design." 

At a meeting of the presidcDt and fellows in November of the same year, 
they passed several resolutions, the first three of which are the following. 

1. '■ Thai the Scriptures of the Old and New TesiameDts are the only rule 
of fahh and practice, in all matters of rehgion, and the standard by which all 
doctrines, principles and practices in religion are to be tried and judged- 

2. "That the aasejiibly's catechism, and the coofessioD of faith, received and 
established in the churches of this colony, (which is an abridgment of the 
Westminster confession,) contain a true and just summary of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of the Christian religion ; and tliat the true sense of the sacred 
Scriptures is justly collected and summed up in these compositions; and all 
expositions of Scripture, pretending to deduce any doctrines or positions con- 
trtuy to ilie doctrines laid down in these composures, we are of opinion ore 
ivrong and erroneous. 

3. " If any doubt or dispute should happen to arise about the true meaning 
and sense of any particular terms or phrases in the said composures, they shall 
he understood and token in the same sense in which such terms and phrases 
liBve been generally used in the writings of protestant divines, and especially 
in their public confessions of &ith." 

The fifth resolution was "that every person, who sliall hereafter be chosen a 
president, fellow, professor of divinity, or tutor, in this college, shall, before he 
enters upon the execution of his office, publicly give hia consent to the said 
catechism and confession of faith, as containing a just summary of the Chris- 
tian religion, as before expressed ; and renounce all doctrines or principles 
contrary tliereunto ; and shall pass through such an examination as the corpora- 
tion shall think proper, in order to their being fully satisfied, that be has done 
it truly, without any evasion or equivocation." 

About the same time, at the desire of the corporation, the president com- 
menced preaching to the students in the college hall, until a professor of 
divinity could be obtained. These proceedings occasioned much uneasiness 
and loud complaints. It was maintained, ttiat the college was within the limits 
of the first ecclesiastical society in New Haven, and that the establishment of a 
separate religious society within its walls was irregular and schismatical ; and 
legal measures were threatened to bring back the oflicers and students of the 
coUege to their former place of worship. In consequence of this slate of thmgs, 
in the year 1754, president Clap published a pamphlet, entitled, " The Retigioui 
CoHttUution of ColUges," the principal design of which was to show, that a col- 
lege, as such, has a legal right to the privileges of a religious society. The 
president likewise published, in 1755, a pamphlet, entitled, "AbriefHiitory and 
VindicuXion of the Doctraut reteived and esSaUitked in the Ckwxktt tn J^ew Eng- 
land," in which one important object was to prove, that the resolutions of the 
corporation in 1753, were in accordance with the views of the founders of the 
college, which they were bound to perpetuate ; and that these resolutions, on 
account of prevailing errors in religi<Hi, were expedient and necessary. This 
"History and Vindication," was attacked in an anonymous pamphlet written 
by Thomas Darling, Esq., the same gentleman, who, as tutor of the college, had 
signed with the president the declaration against Whilefield, That part of judge 
Darling's pamphlet was thought to be the most able, m which the author under- 
takes to show, that the first resolution of the president and fellows, in 1753, in 
which they say, "that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
aniy rule of feith and practice," is irreconcilable with what is stated in the second 
and third resolutions respecting the two confessions of fmth ; especially in re- 
ference to the mode in which diose confesuons ai« to be ioteipreted. 
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In the year 17S3, the pre§ident Bnd fellows elected the Rev. Solomon WU- 
liame, of Lebanon, professor of divinity, and invited him to enter on the office, 
as soon as they should obtain " sufficieot means for his support." Mr. Williams 
declined the election, on account of his age and infirmities. In September, 
1755, the board having provided an adequate salary for a professor of divinity, 
made choice of the Rev. NaphlaU Daggett, of Sinitbtowu, Long Island, to fill 
the new theological chair. Mr. Daggett came to New Haven the November 
followtng. The professor elect, after bemg exainined hi great length, " as lo his 
^ill in divinity and soundness in the faith," gave his assent, at his inauguration, 
to the Assembly's catechism, and the Saybrook confession of faith ; declared his 
belief that the creeds, commonly called the Apostles' creed, the Nicene creed, 
and the Athanasian creed, are agreeable to the word of God ; assented to the 
ninth of the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, and renounced "all 
the errors and heresies, which commonly go under the name of Arianism, 
Socinianism, Arminianism, Pelagianism, Antiuomiauiam, and Enthusiasm."* 

Mr. Da^elt, for several months after he entered on his office, on the appli- 
cation of Uie Rev. Mr. Noyes and a number of hie congregation, preached half 
of the time, on certain conditions, in the chttrch of the first society of New Haven ; 
and the students attended public worship with that society as before. But at 
the succeeding commencement, the corporation being satisfied that this ar- 
rangement was " attended with many disadvantages to the college," refused to 
continue it ; and fitim that time, the professor of divinity has preached within 
the college walls, first in the old college hall, and afterwards in the chapel, to 
the students, as a distinct religious society. 

In June of the following year, 1757, the tutors and several of the students 
Mated to the corporation, that they were *' desirous lo attend upon the ordinance 
of the Lord's supper under the administration of the Rev. Professor." This 
application vras approved of, and the sacrament of the Lord's supper has, since 
that time, been administered in the college cliapel, "on the first Lord's day of 
each month ; agreeable to the practice of the colleges in England." The orig- 
inal members of the college church were three tutors, Mr, Richard Woodhull, 
Mr. Seth Pomeroy, and Mr. Nathan Williams, one resident graduate, Mr. John 
Devotion, afterwards, for many years, pastor of a church in saybrook, and eight 
undergraduates. — These imdergradnates, as they were designated afterwards, 
were, the Rev. Noah Williston of West Haven, the Rev. Jonathan Leaviti of 
Charlemont, Mass., the Rev. Bulkley Olcoti of Charlestown, N, H,, the Rev. 
Roger Viets, Episcopal clergyman at Simsbury, the Rev. Benjamin Boardman 
of Haddam, Edmund G. Rawson, and Lemuel Barnard, Esqs., and the Rev. 
Richard C. Graham of Pelham, Mass. 

In September, 1756, the president conveyed to the college a lot of land fbr 
the use of the professor of divinity, and at the same time informed the corpo- 
ration, that he had procured a subscription Irom sundry gentiemen in the 
colony, towards erecting for the professor a house, which he had already begun 
to build. For this act of generosity on the part of the president, and for his 
" extraordinary care, diligence and labor," in superintending the building of 
** Connecticut hall," and his " prudence and frugality " in the disbursement of 
money for this object, all which labor had berai gratuitous, the corporation 
voted him " then: hear^ and sincerest thanks." 

The college was now in a fkr more flourishing state, than at any previous 
lime ; but the firmness and perseverance of the president in the pursuit of his 
objects, especially in procuring a professor of diviniQr, and the passing of the 
act of 17Kt respecting the two confessions of faith, which measures were as- 



eaiifnloltlioD. It may bdwvb lo lUutrAle the prevailing lartgukn and fueling of Ihe i 
puius ftom IhH nlutatory oration at the comDiBncemant^ in l?S6. tbe fini oonuvi«iic« 
inntioD of Ui. Da|teu. Ths onUii, a (nodaon of Gov. 8alU)n>taII,inBila a ipecii 
pfDrhihtr. barinaiiv in ll» followifiginBiinar. — " Dsinda viio admodum RevenMido at 
tiaaimw D. Naphuii Dafpu, B. S. Theotufie Pnfeaiori Dottn, lubmiBi converliini 
omnia ab Moido ordiiiavit. cujua est tempora at avantuft gvbamaro, te domum hcdi 
mluptatoD touo ad fradiim tett lumRinm in academifl nofttiL atexit. Adofficju 
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eribed, and no doubt justly, chiefly to hie iofluence, had created much dimads- 
fection, botb among the clergy and ktty. In 1755, there ■yraa published an 
anonymous pamphlet, written by Dr. Benjamin Gale, of Killingworth, entided 
" The prtaad ttatt of ihi Cotony of Connecticut cantidtred, in a Letttr front a Gen- 
tleman tn ttt Eastern part of said Colony, to his Friend in the Western part of tht 
tame," — the great object of which wbh to cherish the feelings of hoBtiUty against 

t resident Clap and the college, which were now becoming abundantly manifeet. 
1 reply to this pamphlet, there soon appeared another, entitled " The answer 
of Uc Priendin the tfesf, to a Letter from a GenOtmanin the East, Ifc." This 
pamphlet was likewise anonymous ; but it is known to have been, with the ex- 
ception of a few paragraphs towards the end, the production of president Clap. 
The reply was conclusive, as to every material point ; but Dr. Gale published sev- 
eral additional pamphlets, some with, and eome without, his name. All these were 
very satisfactorily answered by the Rev. John Graham of Woodbury. Pam- 
phlets were published by others ; but such was the state of public feeling, that it 
was not to be quieted by thiskind of discussion. Accordingly, so strong was the 
conviction in die minds of numbers, that extraordinary measures were necessary 
to correct the abuses, which were believed to have got fooling in the college, that, 
in the year 1763, nine gentlemen, the Rev. Edward Dorr of Hartford, the Rev. 
Hezekiah Bissell of Windsor, the Rev. Jonathan Marsh of New Hartford, Jede- 
diafa Elderkin, Eteazar Fitch, Josiah Talcott, Ebenezer Grant, Daniel Shelden, 
and Titus Hosmer, Esqs. preferred a memorial to the general assembly, in which 
they enumerated a great variety of grievances, which in their opinion called fbr 
the interference of £e legislature, and concluded by praying, that " the said as- 
sembly would immediately issue forth a commisnon of viailation, enabling some 
suitable persons to inquire into all the affairs of the said coUege ; and either of 
themselves rectify all abuses, which they may discover, or make a report of what 
they shall find, with their opinion thereon, to the said assembly at their next 
session." Besides the above nine gentlemen, live clergymen in the eastern part 
of the colony, the Rev. Ebenezer Devotion and the Rev. Stephen White of 
Windham, the Rev. James Cogswell of Canterbury, the Rev, Josiah Whitney 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Benjamin Throop of Bozrah, made, at the same 
time, a conununication to the legislature, in which they say, that they are not 
sufficiently acquainted with all the facts stated in the memori^ to warrant their 
signing it, but from " facts which are notorious," they request that the prayer of 
the petitioners may be granted. 

This memorial was very powerfully supported by William Samuel Johnson,* 
and Jared Ingersoll, Esqs., two of the ablest lawyers of the colony. The prea- 
ident first replied in writing to the memorialists, denying most of their allega- 
tions, as not founded in fact, or as gross perversions of the truth. He denied 
the right of nsitation in the legislature ; and, as to the disorders in the coUege, 
which were complained of, he produced the confessions of students, that they 
had been advised by others not members of the college, " to run into riots, re- 
bellions and disorders, to bring a scandal upon the college, and the Rev. Presi- 
dent's government of it."— The reply after noticing every part of the memorial 
closes in the following manner. " We would only beg leave to make this pro- 
posal to your honors, as patrons of the college, that if your honors, in your 
great wisdom, can find out a way to prevent the raising of such false reports 
and misrepresentations, and the students from being instigated and ensnared by 
bad advice from others, we will promise and engage, that this college shall be 
governed and kept in as good order, as any college in the world." 

AAer reading the written reply to the memorial, the president proceeded in 
an address to tiie legislature, to examine with great ability, the arguments of 
the counsel for the petitioners. The principal subject in controversy, was the 
right of the legislature to appoint visitors. The argument of president Clap on 
this point is published in his History of Yale College, in the second volume of 
Trumbull's History of Connecticut, in Farrar'sReportof the Case of Dartmouth 
College, and in Baldwin's History of Yale College. It is urmecessary to insert 
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it here at length. The president admits, " that the general aaaembly, in their 
legiHlative capacity, have the same authority over the college and all the pereons 
and estatea belonging to it, as they have overall otherpersona and estates in the 
colony ; and all that power, which is necessary for the good of the college, or 
the general good of me community ; and that an especial respect and gratitude 
is due to them as its greatest benefaciora ; yet they are not to be considered aa 
foanders or vititori in the sense of the common law." He maintained that the 
ministers, who made the first donation in 1700, wra« the/oundtri of the college, 
and that by the common law, " he is the founder quoad dotatiottaa (to whose 
heirs or successors the law gives the right of visitation) who makes the first 
donation." — Cliancellor Kent, in hb Address, referring to the claim, which was 
at this time set up, that the general assembly had a right by the common law 
to appoint visitors of the college, observes, " The president opposed this preten- 
sion in a counter memorial and argument drawn boldly, and with the confi- 
dence of a master, from his own mental resources. He grounded himself upon 
English authorities in the true style of a well-read lawyer, and successfully 
contended, tliat the first trustees and donors, prior to the charier, were the 
founders and lawful visitors, and that the right of visitation passed to (he trus- 
tees under the charter, and then resided in the president and fellows. An argu- 
ment of such solidity reminds us of the powerful discussions in the celebrated 
Case of Dartmoath CMegt, in which the same doctrines were advanced and 
sustained by the decision of the supreme court of the United States." 

The memorialists had asked, that there might be an " appeal, from all and 
every sentence given by the authoriw of college, to the governor and council 
of the colony tor the time being." To this the president replied, " that such an 
appeal would retard and obstruct all the proceedings of the authority of the 
college ; it being found, by universal experience, that, in all instances, wherein 
a liberty of appeal is allowed, the judgment appealed from, is of no force or 
efficacy, except that which may arise from the extraordinary trouble and charga 
of bringing the case to a trial in the court appealed to ; that such a constitution 
would take the government of the college wholly out of the hands of those in 
whom it was originally vested, and be coniraiy to the charter." 

It had been urged, that the appointment of visitors was necessary " to pre- 
serve orthodoxy in the goveraore of the college," To this it was rejilied, "that 
according to the original design of the founding of the college, the president, 
fellows, professor of divinity, and tutors, ore to be admitted upon condition of 
their consent to the confession of faith agreed upon by the churches in the 
colony 1708, and e^ablished by the laws of the govenmient That there is not 
the like securiiy of the orthodoxy of visitors or any other in the civil order, 
except his most Excellent Majesty ; who, by the act of Union, is obliged to 
consent to the Westminster confession of fiiith, received in the church of 
Scotland, as being o^reeoiie to God"* viord, and containing the sum and tubilanee 
of the doelrint of the reformed chitrehts." — This, at the time, was understood to 
be an intimation, that if the project of appointing visitors of the college was 
persisted in, the president and fellows would appeal to the king. The legislature 
took no measures on the memorial, and the subjects of it have never since been 
publicly agitated. 

The enemies of the college, however, were not quiet. The institudon fivm 
various causes was extensively unpopular; and Dr. Trumbull, who resided at 
that lime in New Haven, and was well acquunted with the tacts, remarks, that 
many civilians encouraged the students in opposition to the college government. 
The tutors, at this time, were Mr. Richard WoodhuU, Mr. Jonathan Lyman, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Russell White. All of them were distinguished as scholars, 
and acceptable in their places. Mr. Woodhull and Mr. Lyman, particularly, 
were great proficients in the mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 
Mr. Woodhull and Mr, While, had become converts, or were inclined, to 
the theological opinions of the Rev. Robert Sondaman, which, at that time, 
were spreading in Connecticut. President Clap insisted on their resigning 
their offices ; which they did in 1765. Mr, Lyman, immlling to remain after 
his brethren had \e{t, resigned likewise. The gentlemen chosen as their suc- 
cessora, though, no doubt, well qualified for their places, found themselvee in 
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such difficub cipcmnetaDcefi, thai in the Bummer of the jrear 1766, they also - 
handed in their resignations. In July of that year, the president made a chhu- 
munication to the fellows, in which he stated his determination to resign like- 
wise. The corporation rephed, by expressing their " earnest desire, that he would 
be pleased to continue in office, as long as divine Providence shoukl permit, or, 
at least, till the next commencement." President Cl^ according^ presided 
and gave degrees at the commencement in September ; and, at the close of the 
exercises of the day, pronounced a valedictory oration, end publicly resigned 
his place as head of the college. Id his discourse, a,t this time, he referred to 
the use and necessity of public institutions of learning, to the origin of Yale 
college, and to the great objects, especially in relation to religion, of ita 
founders ; to the increase, while he had presided over it, in the number of its 
instructors and students, and in the number and convenience of its buildings ; 
and to the advancement, which had been made in every kind of useful and 
polite literature. He declared, that the audience then before him, afibrded 
splendid proof of the grest numbers in ecclesiastical, civil and military life, 
whom the college, year by year, had sent abroad &om its discipline, to engage 
in public occupations. He then said, that in consequence of his age and inflrm- 
itiea, and his strong desire of private life, he resigned bis office ;* expressing, 
at the same lime, his earnest prayer for the continued prosperity of the college. 
AAer which, in a particular aadress to the fellows, he pomted out to them their . 
duties and obligations. 

Tho corporation passed a vote, the same day, in which they say, that "we 
find ourselves obliged, with griefj to accept the president's resignation ; but think 
ourselves bound to return bun our sincere and hearty thanks for his great, good 
and long service in this college, which he has governed and instructed with 
great dUlgence, zeal and faiUifulness, for a course of many years ; and with 
great and extraordinary economy and frugality, managed the concerns of it, 
and the building of the new college and chapel. And we heartily wish him a 
happy repose, and a glorious and abundant reward in the world above, with 
Jesus and the spirits of the jiut made perfect." 

President Clap did not long survive hia resignation. After a short iUne», be 
died in New Haven, January 7, 1767, in the 6llh year of his age. His ftmeral 
was attended the next day in the college chapel ; on which occasion a sermon 
was delivered by the professor of divinity. He was bom in the town of Scituate, 
Hasaochusetts, June 26, 1703, and was educated at Harvard college, where 
he was graduated in 1722. He was about fourteen years minister of the first 
church in Windham, Connecticut, from which place he was removed in 1739 
to the rectorate of Yale college. President Stiles, who was well acquainted 
with president Clap, has delineated his literary character. He says that " pres- 
ident Clap was possessed of strong mental powers, clear [>erception and solid 
judgment. Though not eminent for ctassiced learning, he bad a competent 
knowledge of the three learned languages. In mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, I have no reason to think he was equalled by any man in America, ex- 
cept the most learned professor Winthrop. Wollaston's Religion of Nature was 
the basis of his moral philosophy, and Westminster Calvinism was his theology. 
He had thoroughly studied the Scriptures, and had read the ntost eminent 
divines of the last two hundred years. He was well read in the Others, and 
bad examined all the remans of the antiquities of the primitive church. He 
was considerably read in the common law of England, and in the municipal 
laws of his country. He had a singular talent with little reading of gaining great 
knowledge." President Stiles likewise says, that " he was not boisterous or 
noisy, but still, quiet, contemplative, determined, resolute, firm, immovable. 
As to his person, he was not Udl ; yet bemg thick set, he appeared rather lai^ 
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and bulky. Hie aspect light, placid, serene and contemplative." Profbasor 
Daggett, in his eermoa at the funeral of president Clap, says, that, " be was a 
rare pattern of industry, and a perfect master in the art of redeeming time ; 
any moment of which he thought too raluable to be losL By this happy art, 
though he was not consiitutiouallj of the most quick and active make, he would 
really despatch well business sufficient for two or three men. It is almost in- 
credible, that he should be able to pay s proper attention to, and go through 
such a multiplicity of, different and arduous services at the same time. But it 
was a governing maxim with him, to mind his own business." President 
Dwight says, " Mr. Richard Woodhull, who was five [seven] years a tutor 
imder hia administration, and was himself eminentiy distinguished for his 
learning and science, once gave me the following cliaracter of presidenl Clap, 
in answer to some inquiries which I made concerning this subject. If I were 
to give his character in concise terma, said Mr. Woodhull, I shoidd give it in this 
manner: In whatever company he was, and whatever was the subject of con- 
versatioD, he appeared evidently to understand it more clearlv, and more com- 
prehensively, than any other person present. As Mr. Woodhull hod, not long 
before, had a controversy with president Clap ; be cannot be supposed to have 
iMen prejudiced in his favor. The only serious defect in hie presidential char- 
acter was, that he was prone to consider Iwys as being men." 

There is no question of the value of the services of president Clap to the 
college. He leil it, in almost every respect, in a far better state than he found 
it; and its improved condition is, without doubt, to be ascribed chiefly to his 
own wisdom and indefatigable efforts. Of the many complMnts made of him 
during hia life, it may be admitted that there are some circumstances respecting 
the expulsion of David Brainerd in 1743, and of John and Ebenezer Cleave- 
land in 1744, a detailed account of which latter expulsion is given by Dr. Trum- 
bull in the second volume of his History of Connecticut, which seem not to 
admit of a full defence. The expulsion of the Cleavelands formed a prominent 
article of charge in the memorial to the legislature in 1763. To this the presi- 
dent replied, " that what was done, was in conformity to the law of the gov- 
ernment, and the practice upon it at the time ; " — which to the kgitlalare, must 
have been a conclusive answer. 

Besides the several literary woAs of president Clap already mentioned, he 
published in 1765 an " Egtay on the JVoturt and Fotrndation of Moral Virtut 
ajtd ObligatUin ; btinr a thort Inlrodvction to the Study qf Ellact ; for the Ute 
of th* Sliutento of Yde CoU^e." This treatise was used in Yale college, as a 
text-book in ethics, for many years. He likewise published a. sermon preached 
at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Little at Colchester. A dissertation which 
he wrote on "Terrestrial Comets," was copied by the Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, 
while a tutor in college, and from his manuscript it was published in 1782. 
President Clap, in the appendis to hia history of the college, says, that he fre 
quently made, after evening prayers, "dissertations upon various subjects in 
religion and learning, and almost all the different affairs and employments of 
life. This dissertation on terrestrial comets, was probably one of his lectures 
to the students. The president's manuscripts were carried off hy the British 
troops, which sacked New Haven during the revolutionary war ; and notwith- 
standing the application of president Stiles to General Ttyon for their restoration, 
they were urecoverably lost. 

The same day on which president Clap's resignation was accepted, the cor- 
poration elected as his successor, the Rev. James Lockwood of Wediersfield. 
They likewise elected for tutors, Mr. Ebenezer Baldwin, Mr. Stephen Mix 
Mitchell, and Mr. Job Lane, who were considered amonc the l)est scholars the 
college had produced. The Rev. Mr. Locltwood, in October following, declined 
his appointment ; and the corporation proceeded to elect the Rev. Prof. Daggett 
president pro tempore. Endeavors were at once made to restore discipline, 
which had Decome somewhat relaxed ; additional literary exerciaea were required 
of the students, and the college was soon restored to its former flourishmg 
condition. 

In September, 1770, the corporation determined to found a professoi«hip of 
mathematics and natural pbUOBophy ; and the Rev, Ndiemioh Strong was 
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elected to this place, and entered on bia office in December of the Bsme year. 
It is stated in seTeral publicationa respecting the college, that thie profeBsorahip 
was founded by the legislature. This is beheved to be a mistake. The cor- 
poration, indeed, voted to appoint Mr. Strong to such a professorship, " if tba 
general assembly shall make a grant to the college sufficieiu, or nearly sufficient, 
to discharge the present debt lying upon us ; " but that any grant was made, 
there is no evidence, either in the records of the college, or of the State. There 
may have been a conference between the corporation and a committee of the 
leg^latiire, at which it was agreed that such a professorship was desirable. In 
October, 1766, a conversation having arisen in the house of representatives re- 
(meeting the afikirB of the college, and a desire being manifested to know some- 
thing of the college laws, eeverd copies of these laws were transmitted for the 
inspection of that body. As it was the opinion of the house, that the laws bad 
better be in English, they were, in 1773, f&st published in the vernacular tongue. 
In 1766, likewise, a grant of about £100 currency, was made trom a duty oa 
rum, towards the support of the tutors, for one year. These are the only in- 
stances, so far as can be ascertained, in which the college received aid from the 
legislature, during the presidency of Dr. Daggett. 

Dr. Daggett continued for more than eleven years to discharge the duties of 
the office of president, in coiuiection with that of professor of divinity. Through 
the whole of this time, he was aided in the instruction and gOTemment of the 
college, by a succession of tutors highly distinguished for their scholarship, 
and tot the ability with which they filled their offices. Among ihese, io addi- 
tion to the three, whose names are recorded above, may be mentioned, by their 
subsequent titles, the Rev. Joseph Howe of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Wales, the 
successor of Dr. Daggett in the professorship of divinity, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
of Hatfield, Massachusetts, the Hou. John Trumbull, a judge of the superior 
court, the Rev, Dr. Dwight, afterwards president, the Rev, Dr. Strong of Hart- 
ford, the Hon, John Davenport, for eighteen or twenty years a member of 
congress from Connecticut, the Rev. Dr. Buckminaier of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and the Hon. Abraham Baldwin, fur many years a representative in 
congress, and afterwards senator from Georgia. A college instructed by such 
a succession of tutors, could not fail to flounsh. 

In April, 1777, the Rev. Dr. Daggett resigned the presidency of the college. 
The corporation " returned him their thanks for all his paintiil and faithnil 
services for the adraniage of the college ; wishing him a happy repose, future 
usefulness in life, and an abundant reward in the world above." From this 
time, be confined himself to the duties of his professorship till hie death, which 
occurred after a short illness, Novemt>er 25, I7S0. He was bom in Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts, September 8, 1727. In 1743, the Rev. Solomon Reed 
took him and two other youog men of the vicinity of Attleborough, for the 
purpose of educating them liberally for the ministry. Mr. Reed brought his 
three scholars to plainfield, Connecticut, where they were instructed by the 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell, afterwards of Canterbuiy. Mr. Daggett resided likewise a 
short time with Mr. Reed, in Abington, Massachusetts. In the summer of 
1744, Mr. Reed took his pupils to Cambridge, with the design, in which he 
was seconded by the Rev, Mr, Weld of Attieborough, of entering them at 
Harvard college ; but some difficulties having arisen respecting their admission 
to an examination, he brought young Daggett, and one other of his wards, to 
New Haven, and entered them freslunen in Yale college, in the autumn of the 
same year. Mr. Daggett received his bachelor's degree in 1746. In the year 
1751, he was ordained a minister of the Presbyterian church in Smithtown, 
Long Island; where be continued till his removal to Yale college in 1755. 
President Stiles says, that " he was a good classical scholar, well versed in 
moral philosophy, and a learned divine." President Dwight remarks, " Dr. Dag- 
gett was respectable as a scholar, a divine and a preeusher. He had very just 
conceptions of the manner, in which a coUe^ should be governed; but was 
not equally happy in the mode of adminislermg its discipline. A number of 
persona were not willing to do justice to his merits. I say this with confidence ; 
necause I was acquainted with him for a long time, in the most intimate man- 
ner. The coUege was eminently prosperous under his presidency. His 
sennoDS were judicious, clear, solemn and impressive.'* He wrote, according 
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to preeideat Sti]e«, " very few Mrmoiw after the year 1761, aod seldom lectured 
on week days." But it should be considered, that, for eleven years, be had the 
duties of the presidency to perform, in addition to those of his professorship ; 
and towards the close of his life, his health was intinn. The number, how- 
ever, of his writteo sermons, amounted to about five hundred. When a firitish 
expedition landed at New Haveb, July 5, 1779, Dr. Dag^^tt shouldered hia 
musket, and went out with his feUow-citizens in defence of the town. He waa 
takeu prisoner, and trealed with severity ; and his life is said to have been pre- 
served only by the ioierference of an American loyalist, who recognized hia 
person. His temper was generally calm and unruffled, and few occurrences 
ever disturbed his equanimity. Some part of his conduct, in exposing his life 
on the ajiproach of the British troops, may perhaps be thought an esception to 
his general course of conduct; but this was an occasion, when presumption 
was almost or quite a virtue. 

When the daik day, May 19, 1780, which waa noticed so extensively in New 
England and other parts of the country, was the subject of much speculftliou, 
and, in the minds of some, whs the cause of no small alarm and apprehension, 
Dr. Daggett drew up, for a newspaper of the time,an account of this phenom- 
enon, as it occurred at New Haven, and closed his description in the following 
characteristic manner. " The appearance was, indeed, uncommon, and the cause 
unknown ; yet there is no reason to consider it as supernatural or ominous. It is^ 
therefore, hoped, that no persons, whether of a vapory constitution of body, or an 
enthusiastic turn of mind, will be in the least temfied by it ; or inspired to pro- 
phecy any future events, till they shall come to pass." — Though from the cir- 
cumstances of his introduction into office, it might have been expected, that he 
would become, what, by those who introduced him, he was most probably 
designed to be, a Malltvs Htereticorum, yet he appears to have actually lived in 
peace with all bis neighbors; since he is not known to have published any 
thing whatever, which had the slightest relation to theological controveray. 
Not that there is any doubt respecting his orthodoxy, for it has rarely happened 
in the case of any divine, that this pioint has been more exactly ascertained, or 
that there is reason to believe him to have been indifierent as to the prevalence 
of his opinions; but his zeal seems to have been tempered with an unusual 
share of discretion ; and he probably thought, as the times then were, that he 
should compass his object more entirely by a regular inculcation, in his own 
proper place, of what be believed to be the truth, than by a more extended 
system of attack and defence. The funeral of Dr. Daggett was attended 
Nov. 27, in a manner strongly to mark respect for the deceased. A sermon was 
dehvered on the occasion by president Stiles, and a Latin funeral oration by 
Mr. John Bamett, a junior bachelor and resident graduate. Most of tbe 
neighboring cier^ were present, and joined the college procession ; as did also 
"the civil authority, gentlemen of liberal education, and other respectable in- 
habitants of the town of both sexes." 

The corporation at their meeting in September 1777, elected the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D. D. to tbe office of president. Dr. Stiles was extensively and very 
favorably known as a scholar and a divine ; and besides having been educated 
at the college, he had filled the office of tutor for six vears, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with the circumstances and wants of the institution. The 
public voice, likewise, very generally designated him as the proper candidate 
for the place. The corporation appointed a meetii^ in November, for the 
purpose of receiving his answer to their invitation. Dr. Stiles came to New 
Haven at the time, conferred personally with the fellows, visited several of the 
leading civilians, and endeavored to ascertain how far, if he should accept of 
tbe presidency of the college, he might expect the encouragement and support 
of Oie community. The appointment was so generally approved, that no 
doubt remained on this subject. But he had been connected with a congrega- 
tion in Newport, Rhode Island, to which he was strongly attached ; and be had 
never been formally separated from it. This congregation bad been mostly 
dispersed hy the war ; and Dr. Stiles, in the mean time, had received an urgent 
invitation to settle in the ministry at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. After a 
fill! consultation with his friends, and such a conuderalion <k the subject h 
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S'tees his integrity and Iiis iriely in the moK SiTorsMs view ; on the 19th of 
ai«h, 1778, ho relinqimhed the pastoral charge of his church and congrega- 
tion in Newport, aitd, on the following day, wrote a letter to the corporation, 
declaring hia acceptance of the presidency. He lepaired to New Haren the 
following June, and inunediotely, under the authority of one of the fellows, 
entered on the duties of his new office ; his formal inaujcutation aa president, 
being deferred to the 8tfa of July. The college had su&red greatly iram the 
revolutionary war ; and so much was the country exhausted, that at one time 
it was found difficult, even to furnish the students with their ordinary food in 
New Haven. For various reasons, it had been judged bent by the cor- 
poration, that the students should be removed into the country ; and for some 
time a part of them had been instructed in Glaatenbury, a part in Farmington, 
and a part in Wethersfield. Ab this deranged state of the college would neces- 
sarily be attended with intemiptionB of study, and relaxation of discipline, it 
was the first object of Dr. Stiles to correct these evils. He began himself the 
regular instruction of the senior class, wixh occasional recitations in the other 
classes ; and during the first few weeks of his residence at the college, delivered 
several public lectures in the chapel on scientific and literary subjects. His 
inauguration as president took place July 8, 1778. The ceremonial attending 
the introduction into office of the head of the college, had not been unitbim. 
Whether any formalities were observed at the installation of rector Cutler, is 
not certainly >knomi. Rector Williams was installed September, 17S6, in the 
fiillowing manner. " In the library, before the truBtees, be gave his consent to 
the contession of faith and rules of church discipline, agreed upon by tbe 
churches of Connecticut, in 170S. After dinner, he n^ade s pubhc oration in 
the hall ; and the trustees successively came and sduted liim as rector." Tbe 
formal inauguration of rector Clap took place April 2, 1740. He finit gave his 
assent to the confession of ftitb ; then, in the college hall, "the Rev. Hr. Whit- 
man, the moderator, began with prayer ; and one of die students made an 
oration, proper for the occasion ; then the moderator made a speech in Latin, 
wherein he committed the care of instructing and governing the college to the 
rector ; and ht concluded tbe whole with an oration." At the installatiDn of 
{Resident Stiles, the ceremony took place in the college ch^iel. The pro- 
fessor of divinity opened the exercises with prayer; the senior fellow, the 
Rev. Dr. Williams of East Hartford, in a Ladn address, committed to the [n«s- 
ident the government and instruction of the college; and the preudent 
addressed the corporation, the professors and tutors, the students, and tbe 
audience at large. Hr. Samuel Whittelsey Dana, a senior bachelor, then pro- 
nounced a congratulatory oiadon, in Latin ; afler which tlie president delivered 
his inaugural discourse. "At the inauguratbn of president Stiles, as head of 
the college," says chanceUor Kent, " he delivered a Latin oration, at which 1 was 
present as the yoimgeat of allhis pupils. It was delivered with great animation, 
and contained a short but brilliant sketch of the entire circle of the arts and 
sciences ; and no single production of his pen exhibited so complete a specimen 
of the extent and vanety of his mental accomplishmentB." At the same time 
that he was inducted into the office of president, he was likewise inatiluted 
professor of ecclesiastical history. The number of undergraduates at that 
time was one hundred and thirty-two, fifteen of whom were absent. The 
officera of instruction, besides the president, were the professor of divinity, the 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, and three tutors. 

The first public commencement, after the accession of Dr. Stiles to the preo- 
idency, was in September 1781. For several years during the revolutionary 
war, owing to the disordered and impoverished stale of the country, the com- 
mencements had been private. On diis occasion, it being the first public com- 
mencement afler a long interval, and the first of his own premdency, the 
president, during the exercises of the forenoon, delivered an oration in Hebrew, 
on oriental literature ; and in the afternoon, a Latin oration, as introductory to 
tbe usual perfbnnances. The practice of pronouncing discourses on Uterary 
topics, by the heads of colleges and by othera who preside over particular 
departments, at the anniversaries of these institutions, and other public occa- 
sionB, a cuetoro inD^uced into this oomitry from tbe universitiea of Eitnqw, 
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iwesident Stilee greaiJy approved of, and ionctioned through his presidency by 
hjs own example. The circunistances of the college began now rapidly » 
improve ; public favor was incresBed ; and the numtier of euidenta was greater 
than it bad tieen for many years. The influence of the president in producing 
this favorable change, was felt and acknowledged. 

The Rev. Dr. Da^ett died, as baa been already mentioned, in November, 
1780. The attention of the corporation was early turned to the election of a 
successor. Accordingly, at a meeting of tbe president and fellows, January 
23, 1781, they made choice of Mr. Abraham Baldwin, at that time a candidate 
for the ministry, to be Livingston professor of divinity. Mr. Baldwin graduated 
bachelor of arts in 1773 ; had been four years a tutor in the college, and had a 
high reputation as a scholar and a preacher. Mr, Baldwin the same year de* 
clined the appointment ;' and the corporation, at their meeting in September, 
made choice of the It«T. Samuel Wales, of Milford, to iill the vact^t [H^fessor- 
ship. 

Mr. Wales received bis first degree at the college, in 1767 ; was elected a tutor 
in 1769, in which office he continued one year ; and was settled in the ministry, 
at Milford, in 1770. He was thought to possess uncommon qualifications for 
the place to which he was invited. He removed to New Haven, and was in- 
ducted into office vrith appropriate ceremonies, on the 13th of June, 1782. The 
rigid terms of subscription to the Saybrook and Wcatnainster confessions of 
faith, according to the act of the president and fellows in 1753, were a good 
deal softened, on the introduction of Dr. Slilea (o the presidency. Dr. Sliles, 
at bis inauguration, declared his "free assent" to the Saybrook confession, 
without including the Westminster confession, or making any renunciations. 
When Dr. Wales was installed as professor of divinity, he gave his " full and 
free assent" to both confessions, "as containing the most essential and prin- 
cipal doctrines of Christianin." He added, "and though I am fiilly persuaded 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the only sure and 
infallible rule of faith and practice ; yet I believe, that the above mentioned 
summaries do express the true sense and meaning of the holy Scriptures on 
the great doctrines of the Christian religion." He subjoined a statement of 
doctrines in his own language, and concluded with the following renunciation. 
"And 1 do hereby declare, that 1 dislielieve, renounce and discard all errors, 
heresies and tenets of what kind soever, which arc inconsistent with the doc- 
trines assented to above." 

The professor of divinity in Yale college was never intended to be a teacher 
of scientific theology onljr ; but to stand likewise in a strictly pastoral relation 
to the institution. This is evident, from all the transactions of the corporation 
respecting, this professorship. At tbe installation of Dr. Wales, " the pastonl 
care and charge of the college church was also committed to him." The 
official services of Dr. Wales were very acceptable to all departments of the 
college. The college church was enlarged, and religion, under his ministni- 
tions, had a benign influence on the condition and character of the institu- 

In December, 1781, the Rev. Mr. Strong, professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, resigned his office. He seems to have possessed many 
valuable qualifications for his place ; but his maimers were, in some respects, 
imacceptable to the students ; and his unpopularity was increased, both in the 
college and with the public, by bis loyalty in the revolution. The immediate 
cause of his resignation, was the low state of the college funds, which made it 
difficult, or impossible, tbr the corporation to pay him his full salary. AAer 
leaving his professorship, he was admitted to the liar, as a practising attorney, 
in the county of Fairfield ; hut never, it is understood, obtained much business, 

•Hi. BiMwiDiruiiiTiudtaOeciriw topreilde over Ihs nnirenil; oTtliat 3UU; bnl Ihe inatitnlion 
old CongrcB. In 1787, he was sent k dulpes.1B to the concpnllan in Phrisdetphii, which fomed the pmacDl 
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in this new vocation. Ue resided some time in the town of New Hilford ; 
from which place he removed to Bridgeport, where he died August 13, 1607, 
in the eightieth vear of his age. Mr. Strong was bom in Nonhainpton, Mass., 
in 17*28, and in l755,received his bachelor's degree at Yale college. In 1757, he 
was elected a tutor, and continued in office three years. He afterwarde was 
settled as a minister in the parish of Turkey Hill, in Simsbury, now Granby. 
Dr. Dwight, who well knew him, says, " he was a man of vigorous under- 
standing, and possessed very respectable attainmouts in learning and science."* 

In the autumn of 1783, Dr. Wales was first affected by some disorder of the 
nerves, which increased, though not regularly, till it terminated his life. In 
May, 1786, for the purpose of benefiting his health, he sailed from New York, 
in a French ship, for L'Orient ; and travelled through a part of Frtmce, the 
Netherlands and Holland. From Amsterdam, he visited London, embarked 
for America, landed at Boston, and returned to New Haven, after an absence 
of about six months. His voyage was attended with no permanent benefit. 
For the iaat two years of his life, he was unable to officiate. He died in New 
Haven, February 18, 1794. He was the son of the Rev. John Wales, of Rayn- 
ham, Mass., where he was bom, March, 1748. For a short time, he taught in 
Dr. Wheelock's Indian school at Lebanon ; and in 1776, he was a chaplain in 
the revolulipnary army. Dr. Holmes, who was well acquainted with Dr. 
Wales, thus characterizes him. He "was an excellent preacher; and, by his 
distinguished abilities, in union with exemplary piety, he added lustre and 
dignity to the theological chair. His discourses were the result of close 
thought, and laborious study. Methodical, without stiffiiess ; clothed in lan- 
guage chaste and nervous, and pronounced with a singular solemnity and 
energy ; they were admirably adapted to the purposes of instruciioii and per- 
Buasion." In his epitaph, which was probably written by president Sliles, he 
ia said to have filled the professorship of divinity in the college, "with distin- 
guished reputation and honor for about twelve years; eminent for superior 
abilities, solemnity in pulpit eloquence, for clear and just views in theology, 
and a most venerable piety," 

Dr. Stiles was well acquainted with all the controversies which had existed 
respecting the constitution of the college ; and, from his first entering on the 
presidency, appears to have been very desirous that an arrangement should he 
made, by which some of the leading civilians of the State should be associated 
with the fellows, in the management of its concerns ; as a means of securing 
public confidence, important assistance in counsel, and effective patronage. 
Various schemes were, at different times, suggested ; but none which was 
generally approved. The difficulties in fixing upon some plan by which the 
different interests of the State in the administration of the college, should be 
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reconciled, were not all created by the fellows. In conferences with individual 
gentlemen in civil life, and with committees of the legislature, there was no 
backwardness discovered on any of these occasions, in proposing alterations of 
the college charter, by which the control of the institution would be transferred, 
in part or wholly, to a new board ; but the legislative committees, especially, 
could never be brought to any thing definite, as to the amount of aid which the 
legislature would afford the college, as a compensation for sharing in its Inter- 
nal management, or as an earnest of Aiture fever. To urge concessions on the 
comoration, as the times were, was attended with no pergonal haz^s ; but to 
endow the college, was treading on very dangerous ground. In the mean time, 
the college was the object of incessant attacks. In 1784, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished in New Haven, entitled, " Yale College «u6jerf to the General ^ssenMy," 
in which there was a feeble attempt to answer the argument of president Clap, 
in the case of the memorial of 1763. At the sesnon of the general assembly, 
in May of the same year, 1784, four different petitions were presented to that 
body; the general object of which was, to procure some le^lative interference, 
to alter the college charter, or to establish a new college under State patronage. 

/.tHiuu r^ in uTcLpcl •/ Hi, CMi^, w im." tL' college )at i good poctnit of piofeaol 
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But the great obstacle to this latter project, was, that the old objectkui, of iiB being 
unjust to tax the poor for the benefit of the rich, applied just as well to a 
new inBtitution as to the old ; and to urge this abjection, according to imiuemo- 
lial usa^, as decisive against any appropriation to Yale college, and, in the 
next biealh, in favor of a new college, — to state the matter of fact, that the com- 
petent endowment of public establishments for education, is to tax the rich for 
thebenefit of the poor, — required a degree of versatility, to which the politicians 
of that day had not attained. Accordingly, nothing was done. 

The corporation continued to petition occasionally, for aid, but were regu- 
larly refused. The college was represented by numbers, both within the 
legislature and without, as controlled by bigotry, as opposed to all improve- 
menta in education, and as undeserving of pubUc support. At the session of 
the general aseembly in October, 1791, a vety able committee was appointed 
by both houses, to confer with the corporation on the state of the insiitutiou, 
and to report to the legislature, at their session in the follovving May. This 
committee was composed of His Honor Lieut. Gfov. Wolcott,the Hon. Stephen 
Mix Mitchell of the council, and Jonathan Ingersoll, Uriah Tracy, and Asher 
Miller, Esqs., of the house of representatives. All these gentlemen had been 
educated at the college — were supposed, and justly, to be very triendly to its 
interests; but to be, at the same time, in favor of some change in its consti- 
tution, and disposed to maice their inquiries Boiiiething more than a matter of 
mere form. The conference was held at the college, in January, 1792, and a 
majority of the committee was present. The corporation communicated to 
them without reserve, the state of their funds ; their mode of managing the col- 
lege property, as far back as the committee were disposed to investigate ; 
exhibited the condition of the buildings and the plan of instruction. Several 
days were spent in this inquiry ; and if a commission of visitation had been 
issued by the legislature, the investigation would not have been more thorough. 
In May, 1792, the committee made their report to the general assembly. In 
this they say, that "during the whole progress of the inquiry, we found the 
corporation disposed to communicate, without reserve, every circumstance 
respecting the care end management of the institution under their govern- 
ment." They say, " tliat the literary exercises of the respective classes, have, 
of late years, undergone considerable alterations, so as die better to accom- 
modate the education of ilie undergraduates M the present state of literature." 
"We furtlier find," they add, "that the treasury .is in a much better condition 
than we ajiprehended. In justice to the corporation, we are hoimd to observe, 
that their finances have been managed with great dexterity, prudence and 
economy." 

This report was in direct contradiction to various incorrect statements re- 
apecdng the college, which had been industriously circulated, and which had 
sained some credit with the public It was received with general satisfaction 
m both houses of the legislature ; and that body was prepared to consider 
favorably any well digested plan for the benefit of the college, which should 
be laid before them. Such a plan was prepared by the treasurer of the college, 
the Hon. James Hillhouse ; and, at his suggestion, it was introduced into the 
assembly. The outlines of the project were these. A considerable amount of 
taxes, not collected, which had been imposed to pay the State creditors, would 
probably not be needed for their original object ; as the United States were 
about assuming the State debts. The proposition was, that the balances of 
these taxes should be paid into the hands of commissioners, to be applied, on 
certain conditions, to die improvement of the college. One important recom- 
mendation of this scheme was, that it required no new tax. It was, moreover, 
urged, that this money might bo with propriety retained by the legislature, for some 
public object ; and that no object of general interest in Connecticut, more needed 
legislative patronage, or more deserved it, than the college. The principal 
condition, upon which this grant was to be made, waa, that "the governor, 
lieutenant governor, and six senior assistants in the council of this State, for 
the time being, shall ever hereafter, by virtue of their said offices, be trustees 
or fellovra of said college; and shall, together with the present president and 
fellowB of said college, and tfaeir successors, constitute one corporation, by the 
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name and style mentioned in the charter of Mid college ; and Bboll have and 
enjoy the same powers, privileges and authority, in ae full and ample a manner, 
as though they had been expressly named and included in said charter: and 
that in caHO of vacancy, by death or resignation, or in any other way, of any 
of the present fellows of said college, and their successors, every such vacancy 
shall forever hereafter be supplied by them, and their successors, by election, in 
the same manner as though this act had never passed : and that the said gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, and senior assistants, or any four of them, together 
with the present fellows of said college, and their successors, or any six of 
them, shaU, at all future meetings of said corporation, he a quonun for the 

This proposition was favorably received by the osnembly ; the act grounded 
upon it, passed unanimously in the council, and with little or no opposition in 
the house of represeniatives. It was not to take eflect, imless " accepted and 
approved" by the old board, within a year. In Jime of the same year, the 
corporation voted the acceptance of the act, unanimously. No definite propo- 
rtion hod ever before been presented to the preudeni and fellows, for the 
enlargement of their number, by the introduction of civilians, accompanied 
bv any tiling beyond a general assurance of patronage. The case was now 
different ; and there was httle hesitation in acceding to the proposal. The 
object of the memorialiats, in 1763, was to place the college entirely in the 
power of the legislature, to be shaped and molded from time to time, ac- 
cording to the wUl of that body. The opposition of president Clap to a com- 
mission of visitation, was not from any unwillingness to have the state and 
circumstances of the coUege made pubBc ; but from a conviction, that the 
subjection of the institu^n to the varying will of a popular body, would be 
fatal to its best interests. The firmneaa and wisdom with which that measure 
was resisted, and with which other measures were met at subsequent times, 
which had the same general object in view, confer on the president and fellows 
the highest honor. The constitution of the college, by this final arrangement, 
seems as little liable to objection as any which could be devised. It secures, 
perhaps, as much stability to the institution as is attainable ; while the constant 
presence and co.operation in the board of members belonging to the govern- 
ment, secures the advantage of-tlie opinions and counsel of men, in various 
stattons of life, and gives a suflicieat publicity to all proceedings. The 
honor of originating this measure, and of secunng its passage through the 
legislature, belongs to the treasurer, Mr. Hillhouse. No one has {M«tended, 
that without him, any thing would have been, or could have been, done cm 
this subject. 

After the resignation of professor Strong, in 1761, the college remained for 
several years without a professor of mathemaiics and natural philosophy. The 
reason of this was, the corporation had no means of paying uie salary of such 
an officer. After the arrangement with the legislature, in 1793, the college 
income was enlarged ; and in October, 1794, Mr. Josiah Meigs was elected 
to this professorship. He read his first lecture in the college chapel, Novem- 
ber twentieth ; and he was formally inducted into office, on the fourthof Decem- 
ber of the same year. On this occasion, the president publicly deUvered to him 
the keys of the philosophical department, and Mr. Meigs pronounced a Ladn 
inaugural oration. Mr. Meigs was a native of Middletown, Conn., where he 
was bom, in 175fi. He took his first degree at Yale college, in 1778, with high 
reputation for scholarship, in a class distinguished for talents and literary at- 
tamments. In 1781, he was elected a tutor, and continued in office three 
years. He was admitted to the bar in New Haven, June, 1783, and was con- 
cerned some years after in editing a periodical paper, entitled the "AW Havtn 
Gazette and Ike Comiectictil Magazint," This paper was partly literary, and 
was conducted in a manner highly creditable to the tasle and talents of the 
editor. In 1789, he removed with his family to Bermuda, and was admitted 
to practice in the Vice-admiralty court of that island. When, in consequence 
of the Rritish orders in council, of November, 1793, numerous American 
vessels were brought into Bermuda for adjudication, Mr. Meigs defended in 
court nearly all of them ; and was so open in bis condemnation of the meas> 
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uree of the British government, as to become ertremely obnoxious to the 
privBteerBmen, and others interested in these capturea. He was treated, how- 
ever, in a fHendly manner, by the governor Mr. Hamilton ; and, il is nuderetood, 
Mr. Meigs left the island by hb advice ; and, in the spring or summer of 1794, 
he returned to New Haven. Mr. Meigs continued in his professorship, by an 
annual election, till the fall of tlie year 1800 ; when he was inviEed to the presi- 
dency of the college at Athens, in Geor^a, which had just been established. 
About the year IBl'J, he was appointed surveyor general of the United States, 
and was afterwards comniissiooer of the general laud otlice; in which latter 
station, he continued till his death, which took place at the city of Washington, 
in 1B22. Mr. Meigs was a man of an active and ingenious mind. He was fond 
of scientific inquiries, and was well acquainted with the whole course of aca- 
demic Uterature. His lectures on natural philosophy, were distinguished for 
discrimination and perspicuity ; and the comparatively few experiments in 
that science, which me college apparatus, in the state it then was, enabled him 
to perform, he successfuUy exhibited, and very clearly explained. He read like- 
wise a few lectures on chemistry ; hut as he had little or no apparatus for ex- 
periments, he confined himself to an exhibition of the more general doctrines 
of the science. In his manners, habits of intercourse, and mode of commtmi- 
cating knowledge, Mr. Meigs, as an instructor, was always very acceptable to 
the students.* 

In September, 1793, as there was no probabiUty that Dr. Wales would so far 
recover, as again to discharge the duties of his office, the corporation proceeded 
to elect a successor ; and their choice fell upon the Bev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D., 
of West Springfield, Massachusetts. Dr. Lathrop declined this appointment. 

No addition had l>een made to the college- buildings for many years, except 
that a new hall and kitchen were erected in 1763. Great inconveniences were 
experienced for the want of a new college edifice, which might afford more 
rooms for the use of the students. The committee of the legislature, in their 
report in May,'1793, stated, "that another building is much wanted to accom- 
modate and receive students ; about one half of whom are obliged to furnish 
themselves with lodgings in the tovra, for want of room in the college. This 
has a tendency to introduce an unsteady, disorderly spirit ; lakes off tlie attention 
of the student from the proper objects of his pursuit, and leads him to form im- 
prolitable, idle and vicious connections." Accordingly one of the first measures, 
on tlie enlargement of the college funds, was to erect a new college. The pres- 
ident laid the foundation stone of tfiis building, April 15th, 1793 ; and on this 
occasion, he made an appropriate address to the students, and to a large assem- 
blage of citizens, who came to witness the ceremony. Tins college was finished 
in July, 1794 ; and in commemoration of the union of civilians with the old 
board of fellows, was called "UniMi Hall." 

The long continued illness of Dr. Wales, and the vacancy in the professorship 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, imposed new duties on the president, 
and increased his respansibilities. He continued, however, in usual health, and 
to attend to the concerns of the college and to his various literary pursuits, with 
bis accustomed zeal and assiduity, till the 8th of May, 1795 ; when he was seized 
with a bilious fever, of so putrid a tendency, as to baffle every medical attempt 
to check its progress. He died the 12th of the same month, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. So full a view of the life and character of president Stiles, has 
been given by his son-in-law, Dr. Holmes, that it is unnecessary to insert here 
more than a general summary. He was the son of the Rev. Isaac Stiles, of 
North Haven, Connecticut, and was bom December lOtb, 1727. In September, 
1743, he entered Yale college, and took his first degree with high reputation in 
1746. He became a tutor of the college in 1749, and continued in office more 
than six years. The same year in which he was elected tutor, he received a 
license to preach from the New Haven association of ministers. His health 
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being infino, and his religiouB opiBioiis not so well settled as thej wera Botue 
yean alter, be commenced tbe atudy of law in 1752, and took the atUHuey's 
oath before tbe county court at New liaven, tbe next year. But in 1755, he 
received on invitation to settle in the minietry in Newport, Rhode Island, which 
lie accepted. Here he continued, till his congregation was mostly dispersed by 
tbe revolutionary war. During hia remdence at Newport, he devoted himself 
assiduously to his professional duties, and, at the same time, gave the widest 
range to his Uterary pursuits. Theology, literature, science, whatever could 
interest an inquintive mind, so far as hi^ opportunities allowed, he included 
among tbe subjects of his investigation. The means, in America, of making 
great acqui^dons in oriental Uterature, were, at that time, fewer than at jwesent ; 
but being aided by the instruction of aeversl learned Jews in Newport, where 
there was a synagogue. Dr. Stiles made such progress in the Hebrew Ian* 
guage and its lundred ditdects, as to read them with very great facility. In the 
year 1773, be commenced an acquaintance with Hajim Isaac Carigal, a learned 
Rabbi, and a native of the Holy Land ; who had travelled very extenuvely, and 
had lately cbme to Newport. They culdvaled a mutual Iriendship while to* 
getfaer, and corresponded in Hebrew, when apart. Dr. Stiles gave instruction in 
the Hebrew language during the whole time of hia jH^dency. The subject of 
electricity also very early drew his attention ; and he made observationB on 
several comets, and particularly on the transit of Venus, in 17t>9. His meteoro- 
logical observations were extensive and valuable. Dr. Stiles, as a theologian, 
was di^Ktsed rather to ascertain and dwell upiai the points about which Chris- 
tiana agree, than those, about which they di^r. His system was evidently that 
of " orthodoxy and chanty." In bis address to his Newport church and con- 
gregation, on resigning his pastoral charge, be enumerates the common articles 
of the orthodox faith as constituting his own creed, and asserts his conviction, 
that this has been the religious system of the great majority of the church, fiom 
theearUest periods of Chnstianicy ; and adds, "the church is corrupt; but, God 
be thanked, the precious truth is preserved in purity in the holy 9cri))tures ; and 
though involved in impure mixtures, yet subsists in the church universaL This, 
with the piety connected with it, is the foundation of an extensive charity, 
«athoUcism, and universal benevolence towards all that lore our Lord Jems 
Christ in sincerity and truth." 

As a scholar, Dr. Stiles was familiar with every department of learning. His 
Uteiary curiouty was never satisfied ; and his zeal in acquiring and communi- 
cating knowledge, continued unabated to the last. He was distinguished lor 
bis knowledge of history, particularly the history of the church. His acquisi- 
tions in oriental literature, have already been referred to. Few persons, prob- 
ably, in tbe United States, have acquired as great familiarity with the I.atin 
language, as president Stiles. He wrote and spoke this language with great 
«Bse ; though he was never very attentive to minute accuracy ; and violations 
of idiom may be found in his Latin discourses. Besides the ordinary addresses, 
which, in the course of his tutorship and presidency he delivered in tbis lan- 
guage, he pronounced, during his whole connection with tbe college, orations 
or discourses in Latin, on the foUowing public occasiona. In July, 1746, an 
oration, when the class, of which he was a member, was examined for the 
degree of bachelor of arts; at the commencement in 1749, an oration, when he 
received hia master's degree ; in December, 1750, a funeral oration, in honor of 
governor Law, which was published ; at the commencement in 1753, an oration 
on the completion of the first half century, from the time when degrees were 
first conferred in the college; at the commencement in 1753, an oration on the 
life and character of bisliop Berkeley ; February, 1755, an oration in honor of 
Dr. Franklin, on the occasion of Dr. Franklin's visiting the college; July, 1778, 
an inaugural oration, when he was inducted into die office of president, which 
oration was published ; at the commencement, 1781, an oration introductory 
to the exercises of the afternoon ; at the commencement, 179S, an oration on 
the accession of the civilians to the corporation; and February, 1794, a luneral 
discourse at the interment of Dr. Wales." 

The college over which he presided was the object of his constant solicitude, 
and to promote its interests, he spared no labor w effint. Under ins adminiB- 
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tratioD, the inetitution flourished more than at any previoDB period ; the number 
of students was increased ; and the long controversy respecting the constitution 
of the college, was closed. The following remarks of chancellor Kent, are so 
appropriate, that no apology is necessary for introducing them here. Chan- 
cefior Kent was educated at the college, during the presidency of Dr. Stiles. 

" President Stiles's zeal for civil and religious liberty, was kindled at the altar 
of the English and New England puritans, and it was animating and vivid. A 
more constant and devoted mend to the revolution and independence of this 
country, never existed. He had anticipated it aa early as the year 1760, and 
his whole soul was enlisted in fevor of every measure, which led on gradually 
to the formation and establishment of the American Union. The frequent 
appeals which he was accustomed to make to the heads and hearts of his 
pupils, concerning the slippery paths of youth; the grave duties of life ; the re- 
sponsibilities of man; and the perils, -and hopes, and honors, and destiny of 
our country, will never be foi^tten by those who heard them ; and especially 
when he came to touch, as he oAen did, with ' a master's hand and prophet's 
fire,* on the bright vision of the filture prosperity and splendor of the United 
States. 

"Towards the conclusion of his life, president Stiles wrote and published 
hie History of three of the Judges of King Ckarka /., and this work contains 
proof, that the author's devotion to civil and religious liberty carried him for- 
ward to some hasty conclusions ; in like manner, as his fondness for antiquarian 
researches tended to lead his mind to credulous excesses. He dweDs on 
trifling traditionary details, on a very unimportant inquiry, but the volume also 
contains a dissertation on republican polity, and his vindication of the resistance 
of the loDg parliament of king Charles I., and of the judicial trial and condem- 
nation of that monarch. Here he rises ioto a theme of the loftiest import, and 
discusses it with his usual boldness, fervor, acuteness and copiousness of eru- 
dition. He takes occasion to condemn all hereditary orders iii government, as 
being incompatible with public virtue and security ; and he was of opinion, 
that monarchy and aristocracy, vrith all their exclusive political appendages, 
were going fast into discredit and disuse, under the influence of more just and 
ertliglitened notions of the natural equality and liberties of mankind. In these 
opinions, the president did no more than adopt and declare the principles of 
the most illustrious of the English puritans imder the Stuarts, and of many, 
at least, of the English protestant dissenters under the Brunswick line. His 
flindamental doctrine, that a nation may bring to trial and punishment delin- 
quent kings, is undoubtedly true, as an abstract j>ropoBij:ion ; though the right 
is difficult to define, and dangerous in the application. This humble Uttle vol- 
ume was dedicated to tkt patrons of unfmUuted liberty, eivU and rdigiotu, 
thnmghotU the vxyrld; and when we consider its subject, its republicanism, its 
spirit, its frankness, its piety, its style, and its tact, we are almost led to beheve 
that we are perusing the legacy of &e last of ihx Puritans. He gives us also a 
conspectus, or plan of an ideal commonwealth ; and it is &r superior to the 
schemes sketched by Harrington, or Milton, or Locke, or Hume, or to any 
other plan of a republic, prior to the establishment of our own American con- 
stitutions. It is very much upon the model of some of the best of them ; and 
though entire poUtical equaUty and tmiversal sufirage were the basis of his 
plan, he was fiilly aware of the dangerous propensities to which they might 
expose us ; and dierefore he checked the rapidity of his machine by a legi^- 
ture of two houses, chosen, the one for three and the other for six years, and 
by a single executive chosen for seven years, and by an independent judiciary. 
In addition to all these guards, he insisted on the necessity of a general diffii- 
sion of light and knowledge, and of the recognition of Christianity. But my 
object is not to discuss the merits of president Stiles's Utopia, and I have only 
alluded to the subject as aflbrding anotiier signal proof of the fertility and bold- 
ness of his active mind. Take him for all in all, this extraordinary man was 
undoubtedly one of the purest and best gifted men of his age. In addition to 
his other eminent attainments, he was clothed with humility, with tenderness 
of heart, with disinterested kindness, and with the most artless simplicity. He 
was distinguished for the dignity of his deportment, die politeness of his 
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address, and the urbiuiity of hts manaen. Though he was uDcompromiBing 
in his t)«lief and vbdicadon of the great Amdamental docnines of die protes- 
tant taitb, he was Devertheless of ihe most charilable and catholic temper, re- 
eultinK equall]' from the benevolence of his dispositioii, aod the spirit of the 

President Stiles held an extensive correspondence with literary men, both in 
his own and in foreign countries. In England, his principal correspondonta 
were Dr. Lardner and Dr. Price. The researches of the Asiatic Society, in 
bringing to tight new facts in the history and antiquities of India, sfTorded him 
high gratificatioD, and strongly excited his hopes, as well as his curiosity, as to 
their future results. In January, 1794, he addressed a letter to Sir William 
Jones, at that time president of the society, in which he endeavored to show 
the probability, that there existed a copy of the Pentateuch, in Hebrew, among 
the Jews at Cochin, on the coaet of Malabar. This letter did not reach India, 
till after the death of the learned individual to whom it was sent; Anthony Lam* 
bert, Eaq^ a member of the Asiatic Society, wrote a letter to president Stiles, 
which reached New Haven a few months after his death, in which that gentleman 
says, "Your letter was read at the firat nieeting of the society, after its receipt, 
and will be answered by Sir John Shore, who is at present tlio president, as 
soon as he receives replies to the inquiries he has directed to be made at 
Cochin and Cranganore, respecting the points which your laudable zeal wishes 
to have ascertain^." It deserves to be here stated, that the opinion of pres- 
ident Stiles, as to the existence of such a manuscript, was afterwards liilly con- 
firmed. In the year 1606, the Rev. Claudius Buchanan found a copy of the 
Pentateuch, in Hebrew, of high antiquity, " in the record-chest of one of the 
synagogues of the black Jews, in the interior of Malayala." This manuscript 
was brought to England and collated at Cambridge by the Rev. Thomas 
Yeates; and the collation was published at the imiversity press, in I61S. A 
copy was sent to Yale college library. 

The funeral of president Stiles was attended Thursday, May 14ih, the second 
day after his decease. On this occasion, a sermon was dehvered by the Rev. 
Dr. Dana, pastor of the first church in New Haven. A funeral procession was 
formed of undergraduates, bachelors, and officers of the college, several mem- 
bers of the corporation, the neighboring clergy, and a large concourse of the 
inhabitants of the city and its vicinity. At the succeeding commencement, 
in September, an eidogy on the life and character of president Sdles, was pro- 
nounced l>y professor Meigs.* 

[TC 



SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH ISLAND OP PORTO RICO. 
Anai 

the royal order ^ Inbe] Ibo catjiobc. Londan : LoagiDBji k t^o. lo^n. pp. jm. 

Col. FlihteR, ia it Beema, ia an EDgliahman who has token Spun foi hii adopted 
couDtiy. He epcDt about twenty yeara in the West Indies, and Spanish Amciica, and 
peraonally viaited the coloniea and eatabliahmenlB of all the Europeaa nations on the 
American continent and in the Weat Indiea, aa well as the United Stalea. He poa- 
sesaed slaves and landed property both on the continent and the ialandH. His leisure 
hours, he dedicated lo the acquiailjon of every thing which could throw light on the 
colonial policy of Spain, having had occeaa to every source from which correct infor- 
mation could be obtained. We have lead the book through with care and with great 

* An Drlglnil portreit of pnildsDI Slilei, by MaolUinp, hu beeo pieaenUd to Ihe collage bj tfao Her. 
Em Biilu Gunelt, of BoMmi, (landioB of Uie prerident. 
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inlereat. The author, thoush opposed to the republican apuit nhicb prevail! in Span- 
ish America, is yet maniteBtly an honest man, and a trustworthjr propoonder of facta. 
He has much of the blunlness of a genuine Boldier, and jet seems lo be enlirelj free 



from the moral stain which is conlracl/^'d ii . 

Porta BLco, (or as the author epella it Puerto Rico,) ia the fonilh in size of the West 
India islands, cootaining about 2,970 square miles. It has the excellent natural advan- 
tages of harbors, variegated surface, woods, water, etc. The island seems lo have been 
in a depressed and wretched condition till 1815. In that j'car, a royal decree gave the 
first ereat impulse to aeiiculture and commerce. It conferred on loieignere and their 
children the rights ana privileges of Spaniard a in their full eilent. The^ were not 
subject to any taxes whatever, and, for fifteen yeais, from tlie payment of tithes. This 
liberal policy produced the moat salutary etiects. Foieieners, possessing capital and 
agricultural knowledge, settled in the country. Their baijits of industry soon began lo 
be imitated, and their skill in cultivation acquired by the natives. More money, arising 
from the revenue of the island, has been expended in works of public utility, in the 
last jeren years, than the whole amount furnished for the same objects during the pre- 
ceding period of three hundred years. The population, in 1830, was about 4l>U,00Oi of 
whom 13(J,000 were free people of color,aiid 45,1X10 slaves. The condition of the slaves, 
as represented by the author, and as corroborated by a great number of facts, ia of the 
most gratifying character. The slave, when maltreated by one master, haa a light, if 
he pleases, to seek another. It is not discietionary with the owner lo demand any ptice 
he pleases for the slave so treated. The raaiiuium is fixed by law at 300 doliara. In no 
part of the world where sluvcry exists, are manumissions so frequent. The proof of 
this assertion is, tliat there are more free people of color in Forlo Rico alone, than in the 
whole of the French and English islands toother, (before the emancipation of slaves in 
the latter.) A a example of revolt of the slaves in the Spanish colonies, while under the 
royal government, haa never occurred. Slaves aie obliged to work for their masters 
only nine honrs in the twenty-four '- "- -'— "" ' ■" ■' -— — 



Female slaves of all ages, and mal 

it their slaves are taught the Christian religion 



it be obliged to woik in any way incompatible with their sex, age, o 
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baptized. Slaves are not obliged to work on Sundays and festivals. Any person, tree 
or slave, wounding or killing a slave, is subject to the same penalty as if he had wounded 
or killed a freeman. Marriage is encouraged, by allowing the slaves of one owner to 
intermarry with the slaves of another; the owner of the male slave being obliged to 
purchase the female slave at a price fixed on by arbiters. But if the owner of the male 
slave should not wish to purchase, then be ia carapelled to sell his slave to the owner 
of the female, on the same condition. A slave, who shall feilhlully serve his master 
for fifly years, counting from the age of fifteen, is declared to be free, and ia to be main- 
tained by his former master. Many of the alaves posseas considerable property. 

A variety of important facta are adduced by colonel Flinter, showing tlie marked 
superiority of free over slave labor. For about a shilling sterling of daily wages, a 
free laborer will work in the field from sunrise to sunset in Porto Rico, and on a mod- 
erate calculation, will perform more work during that time than two alavps. In free 

ir the loss of it, in case his laborers should die, or snatain the expense of curing 



them during sickness, or of maintaining them in the decrepitude of old age. Three 
fourths of the produce consumed in. and exported from Porto Rico, is raised by fres 
labor. Out of aSO.OOO quintals of ooflee produced in 1832, 205,000 were the product of 



All the horned cattle in the island are reared by free laborers. In the island 



lombia, all the sugar cane raised is by free labor ; and ail the sugar and molasses made, 
and rum distilled, are produced by free laborers. The population is 27,000, and every 
one aubaiats by hia own labor. It ia obvioas to all, aays the author, that the labor of 
freemen ia double in quantity, and better done than that of slaves. The latter work 
unwillingly, loiter their hours away, and waste aa much as they can. There ia not a 
single estate in Porto Rico, which cultivates sugar only, by alaves alone, which can 
pay one shilling of interest for the coital employed, "I have not the smalleat doubt 
remaining on my mind, that the sugar plantations may be cultivated by free laborers, 
and by land being given to the slaves, converted into free laborers, at a low rent," It 
is a most important fact, that the slave, the free black, and the while, work together in 
the same field. It thus appears, that wiae preparatory messuies have been gradually 
filing the slaves for emancipation under the dominion of Spain, at a period when no 
legislative provisions were enacted, either for their physical comforts or moral improve- 
ment, in the colonies of any other European nation. As an illualration of the state of 
society in Poito Bico, the author menliona that no instance of highway robbery haa 
been known. Large sums of money are transported without a guard, and the dwellings 
of the inhabitants remain over night unbstened. 
VOL. Till. Q 
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The County of Norfolk was formed out of the County of Suffi>lk, by an act of tbe 
General Couri, paeeed March 26, IT98. It Iheo coatained Iwenty-one towns, now 
twenly-two. Canton bears a subsequent dale of incorporaUon to (he County. "" 

' ■ 11,901 iDhabitaots. I 

; several of them a 

[, incorporated Nor. 2T, 1T19, was aet off from Dedham the lllh of 
May preceding. A CoDgregatlouHl church was formed in that place, preFioua la the 
ordination of Mr. Mills in 1727. He continued there about ten years, though not in (he 
most harmonious manner, and was dismissed 1737. He retired to Boston, where he 
lived 36 years, and died in May, 1773, at the age of 70. Tbe people had occasional 
preaching ailer the dismission of Mr. Mills, till (he year 1774, when the meeling-houso 
was demolished, but no ordained minister of the Congregational order. For sixty years 
past no Congregational meetings hare been statedly held In Bellingham. The Congrega- 
tional church has long been extinct. Some families are religiously associated with tbe 
west parish in Medway. A century sermon was delivered by Rev. Abial Fisher, pastor 
of the Baptist church. 

Bbookline, says Dr. Pierce In his century sermon, " appears to haFe formed a part 
of Boston from i(s first settlement ; and the people regularly assembled with (he first 
church In Boxbury." It was incorporated Nov. 13, 1705, and on the lOlh of Nor. 1714, 
the first meeling-house was raised ; and, nearly three years after, Oct. 6, 1717, a cburcb 
was orgMiiied, consisdng of 17 males and 22 females. — Mr. Allen a native of Roibury 
was ordained (he first pastor and sustained the ministry 28 years, died of a lingering coii- 
eumplion. in the 6S(b of his age, with the reputation of a pious and judicious divine. His 
publicatioQs are, tbankigirmg sermon, 1722 — on providence, 1^7 — doctrine of merit 
eiploded, and humility recommended, 1727 — fast sermon, occasioned by the earthquake, 
1727— to young men, 1781— on the death of Samuel Aspinwall, 1733— election Bernion, 
1714, — Mr. Biown, son of Rev. John Brown of Haverhill, was successor to Mr. Allen, 
but he sustained the ministry little more than two years. He died at the age of twenly- 
five.— Three unsucceEsful attempts were made, before Mr. Poller was ordained. He 
continued pastor about three years and a half, and (hen resigned. He published a 
discourac, 175G, entitled a nen-year's gilt.—Mr. Jaclison, who was a tutor at Harvard 
College, was ordained the fourth pastor in less than a year after Mr. Potter's reslgnalion. 
He sustained the pastoral office more than thirty- six years. The last Sabbath of his life, 
which was the ITth of July, 1T96, he addressed his people, as (hough preadmonlshed of 
his approaching dissoiutioo ; and his dying counsel was, to " beseech you that ye rectut 
not the grate of Ood in tain." This was the theme ot his 1bs( sermon. He was sud- 
denly arTes(ed, by tbe messenger of death; and realized what had long been his prayer, 
that his usefulness and life might terminate together. He had procured a supply for his 
people (he Sabbath after his death. He nas a man of extreme modesty, and though 
popular as a preacher, declined preaching on public occasions; particularly tbe electioa 
sermon, 1769, and subsequently before (he convention of minis(ers. The importunity of 
his friends could not prevail on him to issue one single sermon from the press. — In less 
than eight months alter the decease of Mr. Jackson, Dr. Pierce was ordained, so that for 
7G years, that church has been but a few months without a pastor. Dr. Pierce after he 
graduated was employed a year or (wo an instructor in Leicester academy, and then a 
tutor in Harvard College, where he was favored with (he instruction of (he late Dr. 
Tappan. 

Braihtkke was Incorporated May IS, 1840, embracing what Is now Quincy and 
Randolph. The church organized Sept. 10, 1T0T, and Mr. Adams was ordained at the 
same time ; but In less than three years resigned his office, and was soon succeeded bj 
Mr. Niles, a native of Braintree, who, after he graduated, preached some time in 
Rhode Island, in a district called Ministerial Lands, la 1710 he removed from 
Kingston, S. 1., to Braintree. He took the degree of master of arts in 1759, 60 
years after he first mduated at Cambridge, and died in 1762, at tbe advanced 
Ujs of 88. He pubUshed a brief and sorrowful account of the present state of 
t&e church in New England, 1745 — vindicalion of diverse important doctrines, 
8*4. 1782— Kilpture doctrtuo of (Higiaal dn, in answer to TajW, Svo. 1TS7.— 
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i> flock. Increasing infiriaities iocapacilBted him lo discharge 
the public duliee of a oiinieter : but yet his usefulDess did Dot ctiM when assisted by a 
colleague. His example and private instructloD continued to shed a salutary influence. 
He lived almost to bis eigbtielh year, and, say* his biographer, "Ihe evening and 
niorninjr sacrifice, nol withstanding his greatly increased infirmities, he contiaued to oSer 
to God (ill the nioining befoi-e his decease. lo tbe last performance of social worship, 
his scattered ttioUEhts were, lo Ihe admiralion of bis Tamlly, collected, the enreebled 
poners of his mind seemed in a great measure to acquire (heir rormer tone, and a flame 
of devotion to be lighted up in his wul. Although unable to stand upon iiis feel, without 
the supporting arm of his wife and daughter, yet be poured out his soul with unusual 
fervor, copiousness, melbod and pertinence. This lucid and vigorou* interval, was but 
the prelude of his approaching diasolutioo. He shortly fell asleep." — Mr. Sage who had 
been settled at Westminster, V[. was iuslalled colleague paslor to the venerable Weld. 
But Ihe climate, (he sea breezes uofticndly lo Ihe health ol his companion, and probably 
tome other causes, led Mr. Sage (o resign Ihe pastoral office, in less than two years ; 
and returned to Westniinster and was there Installed over his former charge. — Mr. Storra 
was ordained colleague pallor to Mr. Weld, where he still retains (he pastoral office. 
In 1S3I, he accepted the general agency of the Massacliuseds Alissiooary tjociely for 
five years, and in consequence of sustaining (he offices of secretary and agent. In said 
society, be was under tlie necessity of suspending (lie pastoral duties, and introduced Mr, 
Park as colleague pastor ; who con(inued about two years, and then resigned, to accept ■ 
professorship in Amherst College. 

Stcond Church in Brainlree, organized Nov, IS, IS29. Mr. Matthews, who studied 
divinity at AiHlover Theological Seminary, was ordained the first pastor, Aug. 4, IB30. 
Local accommodation led to the formation of this church and society. 

Canton- was incorporated Feb. 23, 1797. The church embodied, Oct. 30, 1717. 
Mr. Morse was ordaiiied the same day. Canluu was then the south precinct in Dor- 
chester, called Dorchrtter eilloge. iftr. Morse was in the 4Tth year of his age, and had 
5 reached in the village, previous to his ordination, ten years and nine months. He wai 
Ismissed afler suslaining (he pastoral oflice about ten years. He canUnued in tbe place 
until his death. — Mr. Dunbar succi-eded to the pastoral of&ce, about four months after 
tbe disniisiiion of Mr. Morse, and for more than half a century, n^s never absent un the 
Sabbath from tbe house of God through ill health. Mr. Dunbar was a warm and decided 
friend of ibe liherlies of his country. In 1755, he went (o the [ented field, as chaplain 
to Col. Brown's regiment \u Ihe eipedition against Ouion Point, tlis zeal and firinnesa 
in Ihe American revoludoii, contributed not a little lo support tbe hopes, and sustain (he 
sinliing spirits of his people, when clouds and darkness shrouded our prospects. This 
patjiotic Chiislian lived to see his country blessed Willi independence and peace. It is 
noticeable, that his last official act, as a minister, was a public prayer on the 2d of June, 
1783, when the people of his charge were assembled in Ihe house of worship, to expresa 
their gratitude to benignant Heaven, who bad crowned tliem with victory. — Mr. Howard 
was the third pastor of the church, and sustained the ministerial office nearly twenty 
years, and died 1806, aged 48.— Mr. Ritchie, in about a year after Mr. Howard's 
death, was invested wi(h the pastoral office, and in June, 1820, resigned ; and on the 12(h 
of Dec. 1821, was installed over Ihe first church in Needham,— Mr. Hunloon was 
ordained in 1822; dismissed in 1829; installed at Bangor, June 30, 1830; dismissed, 
18S4; installed at Milton, over the first parish, Ocl. 15, 1834.— Mr. Edes was Ibe pastor 
of the church in Canton nearly two years, and was installed March 26, 1334, over 
the Univei'salist Society, Nantucket. — Mr. Brownson, installed May 14, 1834, Is the 
present pastor. 

Second ChuTek.—iiT. Harlow was installed over Ihe second church, March 18, 1829, 
and resigned Dec. 17, 1829. He resides in Wrentham. 

CoHAssET, originally a part of Hingham, was incorporated April 26, 1770. Mr. 
Hobart, Ibe first minister of Cobasset, was grandson of Rev. Peter Hobarl, the first 
minister of Hingham. He was ordained Dec. 13, 1721, and continued in Ihe ministry til] 
his death. May 31, 1740. — His successor was Mr. Fowle, who continued in the niiuislry 
about thirteen years; was I ben dismissed, and returned lo Cbarlestown, bis native place. — 
He was succeeded by Mr. Brown, son of Rev. John Brown, of Haverhill. He sustained 
the pastoral office 44 years in that place. — Mr, Shaw continued in Ihe ministry nearly 
four years ; was dismissed, and retired to Mansfield, his native place, where he still lives. 
— Mr. Flint, the present minister, has commenced Ihe 3S(h year of his n]inis(ry. 

Secund Ckurch.^^A Trinitarian church haviog been embodied, and a new meeting- 
house completed and dedicated lo the Triune GoiT; on the 16th of Nov. 1826, Mr. Picket 
was Installed Ibe first paalor. He cooUiiaed about six and > half years, and then resigiiad 
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the pastoral alBce, May, 1833. He had been employed a clly mtMlonary In fioaloii, and 
was there ordained as an evangelist. He had also spent considerable time preachine in 
Boxborough. He was installed Sept. 35, IS33, over the church and aocialy Id West 
Reuilng,— Mr. Moore, nlio had sustained the pastoral office tnore than 19 years aver 
the church in Natick, was installed over the Trinitarian church and society in Cohasset 
Sept. 4, 1S33. 

Dedhah was Incorporated Sept. S, 1636. On Nor. 8, 1S3B, eight males, who had 
kng weelily met Tor prayer, eihorlatioo and mutual improveoient, aoleinnly entered 
into covenant with God and one another, were embodied into a church, which was the 
14lh that had been formed in this country. Four more males and sii females were soon 
added. They elected Mr. John Allin, one of their original number, for their pastor, who 
was, on the I4th of April, 1639, consecrated to the pastoral olfice. Mr. Allin had been 
driven from bis native country during (he persecution of the Puritans. This infant 
church had experienced great benelit from the piety and abilities of Mr. Allin, before 
they became an oi^anized body. In less than a year, this little flock increased to fifty- 
thrBB. Mr. Allin continued the pastor 33 years, and died Aug, 34, 1671, in the TBth 
year of his age. He published a defence of the nine posillans, in which, with Mr. 
Shepard of Cambridge, be discussed the subject of church discipline ; and a defence of 
the synod of 1662 against Mr. Chauncy. The last two sermons which he preached 
were published after his death. — Mr. Adams succeeded him, and continued 12 yeara; died 
in 1686. He published an election sermon, 1685.— Eight years intervened before the 
ordination of Mr, Belcher, Nov. 29, 1693. He continued a faithful laborer thirty years, 
and the church was purified and much enlarged under his miniatratlonB. Mr. Belcher 

Eiblished an election sermon, 1701. He died at the age of S3, and was succeeded by Mr. 
exter, whose ministry continued 31 years. During the former part of which, there 
were great difficulties in the church, but by prudence and proper discipline, harmony was 
restored; and (>od remembered his people in mercy, and, in the year 1741 more espe* 
daily, Zion arose and put on her beautiful garments. Mr. Dexter died Jan. 29, 1766.— 
Mr. Haven was ordained Feb. 6, IT56, and died May 17, 1808, aged Tl— and in the 47th 
of his ministry. Wisdom, prudence, and lideiity, characterized his ministry. He 
published H sermons, viz. ; Thanksgiving, 1768— artillery election, 1761— preached at 
Framingham, 1761— ordination of Edward Brooks, 1764— general election, 1769— funeral 
of Mrs. Richards, 1770— ordination of Ephraim Ward, 1771 — ordination of Moses Everett, 
1774— funeral of Mr. Dunbar, 1783— ordination of Mr. Palmer, 1792—40 years after his 
own ordination, ITS6 — Mr. Bates, was ordained colleagrue pastor with Mr, Haien, March 
X6. 1803. Mr. Bates passed some time as an assistant in Andover academy, and studied 
divinity with Rev. Mr. French of Andover. Mr. Bates continued to discharge the 

-■■■"-- -''"■ -' -"-' '- "-"- ' ' -•- •—-■A in consequer- 

, Bales still c 
introducing a successor to 
i, the greatest portion of the church seceded from the parish, whitJi divided 
anu DBcame two separate religious societies. — Mr. Lamson, who had been a tutor in 
Bowdoin college, was selllBd over the first parish, Oct. 29, 1818.— On the ISIh of March, 
1821, Mr. Buri;eBS, who had been a tutor in Brown University, and s professor in the 
University of Vermont, was ordained pastor over the first church, where he still con- 
tinues. Previous to his settlement, be bad been appointed Agent, with Samuel J. Mills, 
by the American Colonization Soetely, to explore the western coast of Africa, and select a 
place la establish a colony of free colored peopls. On his return, he was called lo per- 
lorm the painful duly of commilling the body of his colleague and friend, Mr. Mills, to a 
watery grave. Alter his return, he was appmnled governor of the colony to be estab- 
lished, but did not accept. 

The South Church in Dedham, was organized June 23, 1736; and Mr. Batch their 
first minister, was ordained June 30, 1736, and continued his labors harmoniously among 
his people 37 years and a half, excepting the absence of sixteen months, in executing the 
office of one of the chaplains, to which he was appointed in the expedition against Cape 
Breton. He returned and spent the remainder of his days among his people, and died 
Jan. 8, 1774, aged 62.— Mr. Chickering atudied divinity with Mr. Caryl, of Dover, and' 
was oiilained July 3, 1776, the day the Bet of independence passed In congress, though not 
declared till (he 4th. His ministry continued 35 years and eight mon(hs. He died on the 
12th of March, 1812, aged 58 years.— -.vir. Cogswell, successor (o Mr. Chickering, 
was ordained April 26, 1816. After graduating, he taught the academies at Atbinsoa 
and Hampton. N. H. two years ; studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Webster of Hampton^ 
Rev. Dr. Dana of Newburypert. and Rev. Dr. Worcea(er of Salem — principally with tha 
latter. He continued his minislry at Dedham little more than thirteen years. Having 
received the appinnlment of General Agenl of Ihe American Education Society, June, 
1829, he soon entered upon the diseharee of the duties of the office ; but, at the request 
of hiicharch and people, he relsJckoathe pastors} relation t» Ihem, until 
VOL. VIM. 
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•hould be Introduced. Dr. Ci^well was dluidMcd by the conndl, which coovened on 
(be Ifilh of Dec. 1829, to act apnrt Mr. Pork to Ihc nark ol the ministry over the church 
which had beeo bia charge, and ii now (he Secretary of the Atnerican EducHtioD Society. 
— Mr. Park read Jaw nearly three yeare with the Hon. Mr. Fiske, of Wrcntham, aod 
Bridfon] Sumoer, E«q. of Boston. He studied diviuity with Dr. Wigeer of BeeUn, aod 
■t the Theological Seminary a( Princeton. 

The Weit Church in Dedharn, was organized June 4, 1736. Mr. Dnight was JDSlal- 
ied at the aame time. He had been settled at Wooditock, Conn, in 1690, and dlamined 
1726. He coDlinued in the ministry at Dedham about T years ; dismissed in 1742 ; re- 
turned to Woodstock in advanced life, and died in 1744, — His successor was Mr. Tyler, 
who continued in (he mmistry 29 years ; was then dismissed and returned to Boston, bis 
native place, and died in 177B.— Hia successor was Thomas Thacher, of Boston, wbo 
continued in the ministry litLle more than 32 years, and died Oct. 19, I8I2. Hia publi- 
cations are Dnmerous— aermon on Coloseiana, 174S— Thanksgiving, 1796~deatli at Kev. 
Mr. Bobbins, ITSft— Christ mas, 1T9T— ordination of Mr. Dunbar, 1799— Sabbath afler 
the ordination, 1799— Eulogy on Washington, ISnO — Humane Society, 1800 — Historical, 
1801- Execution of J. Fairbanks, 1801— ordination of Dr. Tuckermen, IBOl— death of 
Gov. Adams, 1803— Dudleyan Lecture, 1806— Millon Academy, 1807— Public Fast, 1808 
— leaviog the meeting-house, 1809— dedication 1809— general election, IBll^Mr. 
Chichering's death, 1612— Public Fast, 1812.— Mr. White is the present pastor. After he 
graduated, he was a tulor at Bowdmn college, and ha ■(udied divinity at Cambridge 

DoaCHiBTEH was incorporated Sept. 7, 1630. The church was embodied at Ply- 
mouth in England, March, 1630 ; and located at Mattapan, (since called Dorchester,) 
June 6, 1630. — Mr. Maverick was first settled in an Episcopal church in England, and 
aRerwards over the emigrants, who embarked in March for America. Ho arrived May 
30(h, at Nantasket. He was then about S4, and died Feb. 3, 1636.— Mr. Warbam was a 
minister in Exeter, England. He came out with the church and Mr. Maverick, who 
was pastor, and be Was teacher, and they continued tofcether until Sept. 1685, when Mr. 
Warham removed with moat of his church, and settled at Windsor, Conn. Mr, Maver- 
ick, while preparing to follow them, died. Mr. Warham continued about 34 years at 
Windsor, and died April 1, 1670. Though dislinguiabed for piety, he waa subject to 
great depression of spirits. Such were his feelings at times, that instances occurred 
when be administered (he sacrament to his brethren, that he did not partake of the sym- 
bola, through apprehension that (he seals of the new covenant did not belong to him. It 
baa been said (hat he was the first minister in New England, who had recourse to notes 
in preaching ; yet he waa animated and energetic in his manner. Set Mather'i Mag- 
nafta.—Mr. Mathemas first ordained atFoxteOi, in England, where he remained 19 years. 
He was silenced for nonconformity (o [he eslablished church, 1633 ; soon restored by the 
InSuence of his friends ; and again suspended in 1634. He then resolved to repair to 
New England. His enemies pursued him, but he embarked at Bristol, and escaped ap- 
prehension. He arrived in Boston harbor, 17th of August, I63fi, and settled as the third 
■ninister in Dorcbester, about a year after bis arrival. He continued active and diligent 
in hia Master's service, and for half a century, including his ministry In England, he was 
not detained by sickness, so much as one Sabbath, from public labors. His puhiicationB 
were numerous, many of them of a conti-overslal nature. He assisted Mr. Welde uh] 
Elio( in 1640, in making the New England version of the Psalms, and preached (he 
Flection sermon about 1660.— Mr. Burr, first settled in England, Reckingf hal, in Suffolk 
county. Being silenced, with many others, for resisting the impositions of (he prelatical 
party; moved with his family to New England, and settled at Dorcheater, Dec. 1639, col- 
league with Mr. Mather, but died in August, 1641, aged 37. He was distinguished for hii 
abilities and piety. All of that name in this country, Took bach to him as their ancestor.— 
Mr. Wilson vias the eldest son of the Rev. John Wilson, first minister of Boston. He was 
horn in England — graduated in the first class at Harvard ; ordained colleague with Mr. Ma- 
ther, but, in abouttwD years, was removed to Medfield, where he continued in (he minis(ry 
40 years. — Mr. Flint was son of the Rev. Henry Flint of Brain tree, successor of Mr. Mather, 
and died before he had completed the Sth year of his ministry. — Mr. Dauforth waa son of 
Rev. Samuel Dauforth of Roibury. He aucceeded Mr. Flint, and continued in llie 
miniitry at Dorchester almost 4S years, and died at the age of 70. Disdnguisbed as a 
divine and a mathematician. He was grandfather of the late Dr. Dauforth of Boston. 
He published a aermon, delivered at the departure of Mr. Lord and his church for Caro- 
lina, 1697— the blackneaa of sinning against the light, 1710 — on the death of E. Broom- 
field— judgment began at the house of (iod, 1716 — Two sermons on the earthquake, 1727 
— and several poems.— Mr. Bowman was ordained colleague with Mr. Danforth, and con- 
tinued in the ministry at Dorcheater 44 years. He was dismissed at hia request 1773, and 
died in 1176, at the age of 68. — Mr. Everett, successor to Mr. Bowman, continued in tbe 
niDis^ between 16 and IB yean, and reaipiedlboptMonI office. H« (hen enterad into 
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civil life, WM judge of probnte mui; year*, sod died 1813, aged 63. — The prewnt pMtor 
of this ancient church, is Dr. Harris, who was ordained Oct 23, 1793. 

This aDcicDt tovn had but one Congregational cburch lor nearljr ITS yevs alter its 
settlement. January 1, 1808, the menibeni of the church in the south westerly part of 
the town, in a harmonious manner, were orgauized into a new church. The number of 
iuhabiUDts, and local BiluaiioQ, called Ibr the measure. In this part of the lonn, tbere 
are now three Congregational churches, and one Methodist. Dr, Codman was ordained 
pastor of the Stcond £'AurcA on the Tlh ofDec. 1808, and still remains the pastor of that 
flourishing church and sociely. He studied divinity in Scotland. 

Juoe 25, 181T,the Third Church was gathered in thst part of the tonn, embracing dif- 
ferent sentiments, and oo the 29Ih of the same month. Dr. Richmond was installed pastor. 
He had previously been settled over the Congre gallons I society in Slougblon more than 
twenty-four years. He resigned the pastoral office, 1833, and Mr. Cunningham auo- 
ceeded him in the ministry, and was ordained May 21, 1B31. 

The second church and society in Dorchester, having increased in wealth and uutn- 
bers ; a part of the cburch living in the village of the manufacturing eslablishmenls, 
became a cburch, called the VUlage CAurtA, organized March 11, 1829. Apartof Dr. 
Codman'a church were dismissed to commence this new establishment. The place first 
provided for their accommodation was soon crowded with bearers, and it became necessary 
to erect another house lor worship, Mr. Sanford was installed pastor, July 14, 1830. 

Dover, originally a part of Dedham, was incorporated a precinct Nov. IS, 1748, and ■ 
town, July 7, 1781. Tbe church was embodied Nov. 7, 1762.— Mr. Caryl, the lirst 
minister, was ordained Nov. 10, 1762. He continued in the mtnistry 41 yean. — Mr. 
Sanger was invested with the pastoral office, SepL 16, 1812, and still remains the minis- 
ter. Aher Mr, Sanger graduated, he taught the grammar school in Concord. He was 
two years tutor in the college at Cambridge. 

FoxBOBOuOH, originally a part of Stoughton, was incorporated June ID, 1778. The 
church was embodied in 1779. — Mr. Kendall was the first minister. He was employed 
after he graduated, some time a missionary among the Indiana. Ordained over the church 
at Foiborough, May 25, 1786, and continued paslor until 1800. He then went to Sutton 
where be settled on a farm. Several years since he removed to Lebanon, N. Y., where 
fae still survives above 90 years old. — Mr. Loring succeeded htm in (he ministry, alter 
Ihe church had been wilhout a pastor for years. Mr. Loring sustained tbe pastoi^ office 
two years. After his dismission, he removed Into Tioga county, N. Y-, where he con- 
tinued several years, and then removed into tbe new settlements in the western part of 
that State.— Mr. Skelton, the third minister, sustained the pastoral office liule more than 
■ix years. After his disraisuon, he continued to preach occasionally, for several years, but 
of late cultivated a farm in Ashburnham. — Mr. Williams was minister in that place about 
five years, and then resigned his office. He had previously been settled once or twice. 
He DOW reside! at Providence. — Mr. Pierce was ordained Nov. 17, 1814, and slill con- 
tinoes to break to that church the bread of life, Nocie of the above miniateia hav« 
deceased. 

FRAif ULin was set off from Wrentham, August 29, 1737, and incorporated as a town, 
March 2, 1778. The churcli was oreanized, Feb. 16, 1T3S Mr. Haven, the first min- 
ister, was ordained Nov. 8, 173B. He contiaued to enjoy the confidence aad affection 
of his people, though five or six of his last years he was able to preach but a few times. 
A consumptive habil was long undermining Ills consljlution, until death closed the scene 
in Ihe 16th year of his ministry, and 41st of his age.— About six years after Mr. Haven's 
death, Mr. Barnum was invested with the pastoral office, and continued nearly eight years; 
difficulties increased and he resigned, and was soon installed over the church at Taunton, 
where he continued several years ; but when Ihe revolutionary war commenced, he was 
appointed a chaplain in Ibe western army, and died in the camp, 1776. — Mr. Emmons 
was ordained his successor, April 21, 1773. Dr. Emmons performed tbe duties of his 
office, among his people, with unremitting diligence andfideljly ; and to good acceptance 
■nd with success, for fifty-four years ; and then ceased In preach, but still resides in (he 
place. — Mr. Smailey was ordamed colleaguo with Dr. Emmons, June 17, 1829. 

Medfiei.i>, originally a part of Dedham, incorporated January 1, 1690, the 43d town 
that secured an act of incorporation in Massachusells. The church organised with 8 
members, I6S1.— Mr. Wilson, Jr. (he eldestson of Rev. John Wilson of Boston, was born 
in England, and graduated in the first class in Harvard college ; alter spending two years 
at Dorchester, colleague with Mr. Mather, removed lo Med&eld, was installed 1651. He 
united in himself (he offices of a preacher, physician, and schoolmaster, at the same time. 
He sustained the pastoral office more than forty years ; and expired on the l,:Ord's day, 
August 23, 1691. Preached alt day, tbe Sabbath preceding his death. He left no rec- 
ords of the proceedings of the church ; »Dd it is not known (hat he ever issued a singlii 
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■eniiu) ftom dia pren. Nearly six yean elapsed, and S3 camUdatei wer« enployed ere 

another miniater nu acKted.— Mr. Baiter commenced hla mlalsteriil labors at the age of 
18, >Dd incoDsequencet^ his youlh, his ■ettlemenl was delayed alnioct three years; he 
■uelaiaed the pastoral office more than 48 years. He naa aelected tor a mlsaioDary, dur- 
ing hia roinislry, by governor Shule. When hi) excellency had a conference with the 
IndiiDs Bl Georgetown, on Arrouaic island, in Aujcuat, ITIT, he presented lo them Mr. 
Baiter, a ptoteMant missionary ; but through the influence of the Jesuit KeDe, he was 
rejected. Mr. Baxter was a» deficient in his records, as his predecessor. He published 
(he election sermon, 1727. Sermons lo two societies of young men, and sermons on the 
danger of eternity. — Mr. Townsend was Mr. Baiter's auccessor. He was the eldest 
son of Rev. Mr. Towiueod of Needham. He conlinued in the ministry nearly 24 years, 
lie was diimiased, and died with the small poi in ITT6. Publications were a sermon, 
the baptism of Infanta, 1746— on the reduction of Quebec, 17S9.— Mr. Prentiss ordained, 
ITTO, continued in the discharge of the pastoral duties nearly 44 years. Eipirt ' " '' 
ntsnce. Dr. Prentisi' ^' 



ordiDallonefMr. Clarke, lT»3~4Ih of July, 1799--ordiualion of Mr. Ma«on, 1799-^dle- 
DesB reproved, 1S02 — religion and morality, 1602— funeral of Rev. Mr. Haven, 1803~ 
«vl! speaking, 1801 — the sin and danger of strengthening the hands of evil doers, 1S06 — 
National Fast, 1812— society promoting Christian knowledge, 1S18 — several charges and 
right hands of fellowship.^ Dr. Sanders InsUlled May 24, 1816. Resigned the pastoral 
office, 1829. Formerly settled at Vergennes, Vt., where he conlinued until he received 
the sppolntment of the presidency of [he university of Vermont, at Burlington, which 
office he held until the operation of that literary institulioa was suspended, in conse- 
quence of the war in 1313. Dr. Sanders still resides in MedlielH ; in 1820, he was dele- 
gate lo allend the convention to revise the constitution; and since his dismlsson, has 
represented (he (own in the leeislalure. — Mr. Kendall has been pastor of (he church 
siDCeNov.lBSO. 

A Sreond Cktireh has been tbrmed, and a new meeting-bouse erected and dedicated lo 
God. — Hr. Granger waa ordained April 20, 1831, but reaigned the pastoral office June i, 
1882.— Mr. Bldwell was invested with the pastoral office, SepL 1833. 

MinwAY, originally a pari of Hedfield, incorporated Oct. 24, ITIS.— Mr. Demiog, the 
first minister, was ordained Nov, 1716. He conlinued nearly? year?. He left no church 
records, and it cannot now be ascerlained when the lirsl church was gathered, hut prob- 
ably previous to the ordination of Mr. Deming. — Mr. Buckinan sustained the pastoral 
relation to the church more than 70 years, a period that has rarely furnished a psrillel 
in our country. He delayed giving his answer, many months, because he was a minor. 
He died in the 92d year of his age, and 71st of his ministry. ^Hr. Green was colleague 
with the venerable Buckmin a few years, and was dismissed. He turned his attention to 
ttie study of law^moved lo Berwick, in Maine, and has for many years been a judge, and 
•Ualained various offices as a civilian. — Mr. Wright succeeded Mr. Green In the psstond 
office, and discharged its duties 17 years, and was dismissed ISIS; and In January, 1S17, 
was instaDed over the church in Barriogloo, R. 1. After several years, was dismissed, 
and now lives in Woburn. — Mr. Bailey, who was for some years a teacher of the academy 
at Taunton, since Nov. 1816, has been the pastor of (he church. 

Second Church In Medway, was embodied Oct. 4, 1790.— Mr. Thurston was (be first 
ninisler. In consequence of ill heatlh, and incipient difficulties in (he church and 
pariah, resigned the pastoral office in 1769, and in (he spring of 1773, removed lo Oxford, 
where he purchased and cultivated a farm.— Mr. Sanford, the second pastor, continued 
his active and useful labors from 17T3, till the third of Oct. 18U7, when he was aSecled 
with a severe paralysis, which terminated his public labors, but he survived in a feeble 
state, till April 7, 1310. Fine intellectual endowments, aanclified by divine grace, made 
bim useful and edifying to his people. — Hr. Ide, who studied divinity at Andover Theo- 
k^cal Seminary, was Hivested with the pastoral charge in 1814, slill remains (heir splr- 
llual wa(chmaii. 

Mri.'ron, iucorporated Hay 7, 1663, and (he church organized 167S. — Mr. Thacher, the 
first minister, was the son of Bev. Thomas Thacher, (he £rsl minister of the Old South 
church in Boston. He went to England soon after he gradualed, and became acquainted 
with a Dumber o[ eminent divines. On his return, he waa invested with (he pas(oral 
offlcei He took a lively interest la the situation of the Indiana in (he vicinity. He 
manifested it by learning (he Indlui language, and imparling to them, who dwelt in a 
neighboring village, the knowledge of salvation. He was not indifterenl (o the paina 
and sullerings, incident to man. He waa a physician, and expended no inconsiderable 
part of his annual salary (o procure medicine lor (be sick and indigent. He published 
unbelief de(ec(ed and condemned, ITOS — elec(ion aernon, 1711 — Christ's fbrglveneas a 
ipadern, 1712— on the death of S. Maim, 1719— a divine riddle, he (hat is weak is strong, 
JtT3S — the perpe(ual covenant — Mr. Taylor, Ms successor, sustained the pastoral cfflce 
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newly SI jrein, widwaiBuceeededbjMr.Robbliu, nhocoadna«d 45ye»n(obrstkiiDto 
bl« people the bread of lire. He wai (he bther of the late Edward H. Robbine, formerly 
Lieut. Governor, and for many years judce of probate for Norfolk coiialy. — Mr. McKean 
was ordained at Millon, Nov. IT9T. Feeble health led him to resign Ihe pastornt oUice 
in 1804. He returned to Boston, the place of his nativity, and eneaged in (he buaiaeas 
of iaatnictin;; youth. His health became in a pood degree restored. In 1809, (he pro- 
feaaorship ot rhetoric and oratory in Harvard University na* made vacant by the re- 
signalioD of Hon. Jabn Quincy Adama. Dr. McKean was appoinled to Ihe profeeaonhip, 
and iaaiigiirated Oct. 31, 1809. He sustained (he office wilh dignity and uaefulae» 
aboul 8 years. Findiog himself laboring under a pulmonary complaint, he embarked far 
the south, to spend the winter in a warmer clime, but Ihe disease had too far undermined 
his constitulion -, he died at Havana, March IT, ISIS, a^ed 41. His publicationa were, 
valediclory sermon, 1804 — two fast sermons on friendiihip and patriotism, 1814 — ordina- 
tiaaofJ. B. Wight, 1815--ordiDation of N. L. Frothinghara, 1S15— death of John Warren, 
IB 1 5— installation Dr. Richmond, lS17~memoin of John Eliot, in historical coilecUons.— 
Mr. Gile, the preaent minister, aludied divinity wi(h Rev. Mr. French of Aodover, and 
was onlained Feb. 18, 1S07. 

NiKcaAar, i 
Chvrrit <>q;aiiized March ! 
ordained 23d of March, 1720. He continued in (he ministry 42 years and six mon(hB. 
Gravily, prudence and fidelity, marked his whole deporlment. He published six sermons, 
two on the annual Fast, 172S — two on Ihe death of (wo persona, drowned, 1737 — one 
on the death of Thamas Gardner, killed by lightning, 1746— convention of ministers, 17G8. 
— Mr. West succeeded him, and continued in the ministry at Needham 24 years and a 
half— dismissed, Nov. 1788, and installed over Hollis street church, in Boston, March, 
1769, where he OHitinued until his death in April 10, 1806. His publicationa were, 
ordination of Mr. J. Newell, 1774— at a funeral— Iwo Fast sermons, 1788— election ser- 
mon, 1786— at hia own inatallation, 1789— artillery election, 1794— at Thanksgiving, 1795 
—on the death of George Washington, 1800— essays In the Columbian Ceotinel, oT " An 
old man," from Nov. 29, 1806 to August 22, 1807.— Four years after Dr. West's resigna- 
tJiHi, Mr. Palmer was ordained and continued in the ministry 29 years. He published IG 
sermons— vis. on Ihe death of Mr. Whiling, A. M., 179B— Mr, Braman's ordination, 1797 
— on (he death of Mr. J. Fuller, 1798— origin of Christian baptism, IS08— death of Rev. 
Mr. Green, 180S— death of A. Fuller and wife, ISIO— reviaion of Watti's psalms and 
hymns, with occasional hymns, 1811 — dedication of Dover meeting-house. 1811 — century 
sermon, 1BI1 — on tbe death of several neighboring ministers, 1812— funeral of Rev, Mr. 
Thacber, 1812— death of Col. Mcintosh, 1S13— military company of exempts, 1814— 
to children, 1815— death of P. Alden, 1816— death of Mr. Fairbanks, 1816— two charges 
and two right bands of fellowship. — Mr. Ritchie, the present minister, installed Dec. 12, 
1821— formerly minister of Canlon, about 13 years, 

Seeond Church in Needham. During (he ministry of Dr. Weat, conflicting intereata 

west parish was incorporated by an act of (he General CDUr(, 1TT8. They erected a 
meeting-house, but did not have conatant preaching for several years. On Sept, 6, 1798, 
a church was organized, and on (he 10th of July, 1799, Mr. Noyea was ordained (tie first 
mlni*(er,«nd continued to discharge the duties of (he pastoral office 34 years, and then 
reaigned (he sacred office. He still resides in Ihe parish. — Mr. Sessions is his successor, 
and (he present minister. 

QttiNCT was incorporated Feb. 23, 1792. The church embodied Sept. 16, 16S9, il 
Muunt fVoOailon or Braintree. Mr. Thompson, a native of England, first settled 
in Lancashire, was installed (he first pastor Sept. 24, 1639. In 1642, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Knowles of Watertown, and Mr, James, who had been the first minister at Charles- 
town, were sent as missionaries to Virginia, at the request of some gentlemen in that 
colony ; but they shared the fate of the apostles, tlie people heard them gladly, while 
they were persecuted by the rulers, who ordered them to quit Uie country by a certain 
day, unless they would conform to the English church. Mr. Thompson soon relumed 
back and resumed his labors wilh his colleague, Mr. FlinL He died <n Braiotree, Dec 
10, 1668. Hia rude tomb-atone continues (o record bis worth. 

Hu nune, aad ftuA, in both EngUndi did ■bim." 
Mr. Flint was chosen, at the lime Mr. Thompson waa, lo be his colleague, bul was not 
ordained until March IT, 1640. He married tlie sister of president Hoar ; he died a few 
months before Mr. Thompson.- Mr. Fiske was son of the Rev. John Flake, the first 
minister of Wenham and of Chelmsford, retained the pastoral office 36 years; and was 
succeeded by Mr. Harah, who continued in the ministry abou( 17 years.— Mr. Hancock 
was ordained sucee«or (o Hr. Marsh, and retaiiied the ministry about the same number 
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of jein, and died about the n 
Hu publicatiaas were, sennu 

— on the good worli of gnce, 1743 — elpoalulatory and puiQi; letter io reply to ajr. ijee, 
1743— tbe examiaer, or Gilberl agaliut Tennui(.~Mr. Bryant, succeuor of Mr. Han- 
cock, tOQlinued about 9 years, and was distniued 1753. Removed to Hingham, and died 
the next year, and was buried in Sciluale, hia native place. He published a •ermad on 
moral virtue, 174T— remarks on Mr. Porler'a lennan, 1750.— Mr. Wibird scltled in 1765 
lived to commence the present cenlury. — Mr. Wliltney, llie present pastor, was ordained 
colleague with Mr. Wibird, who survived but a lew months. 

Trinilarian Church, Quincy. This society io 1834, erected a meeting-house, which 
was dedicated August 20, 1S34, having previously organized a church ; and Mr. Cornell, 
who had previously been settled at Woodstock, Couu., was installed the pastor of the 
church on the day of the dedication. 

RANDOI.FEI, set oS" from Braintree, was incorporated March 9, 1793. The church 
embodied May 28, 1731. — Mr. Eaton was ordained the iirst pastor, continued about 19 
years aod resigned; and was succeeded by Mr. Talt, who continued in the ministry 
nearly 40 years, — Mr. Strong was ordained colleague pastor with Mr, Tsit, in 1789. He 
was born at Ballon, Conn. His parents removed to Oxford when he nis young — gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth, 1786, and died Nov, 9, 1814, at the age of 60. Dr. Strong's labors 
were much blessed in three revivals during his ministry, in which he numbered more 
than 200 converts. His influence was exlensively felt. The Massachusetts Missionary 
Magazine, and the Panoplist, were enriched with his produclions. He was one of the 
editors of the former work, and a trustee of the Massac huiietls Missionary Society from 
its formation till his death. HJa other publications, a Thanksgiving Sermon, 1796— ordi- 
nation of L. White, 1798— on the landicg of our forefathers, ieU3— on the death of Dr. Z. 
Bass, 1804~befare the missionary society, ISOB—on the national independence, 1810— at 
a dedication, I8I4. — Mr. Pomeroy, successor to Dr. Strong, was invested vrilh the pas- 
toral office Nov. 18, I81S. Dismissed April 26, 1820. June 12, 1822, installed at 
Gorham, Maine. — Mr. Hitchcock, who bad been previously settled at Newport, R. I., is 
the present pastor. 

Seeonil Church. During Mr. Pomeroy's ministry, tbe east part of the town of Ran- 
dolph, became a separate society. They erected a meeting-house, organized a church ; 
and on the 29ih of Dec. 1821, Mr. Brigham, the first and present pastor, was Ordained. 
He studied divinity with Rev, Mr. Ide, of Medway. 

RoxBURV was incorporated Sept. 28, 1630. Thomas Welde, the first minister of Roi- 
bury, was a minister in E^ssex, in England. Refusing to comply with Ihe impositions of 
the established church, he resolved to seek the quiet enjoyment of the rights of con- 
science in this country. He arrived in Boston June 6, 1632, and was invested with the 
pastoral oSice in July, at which time the church was embodied. He assisted Mr. Ma- 
ther and Eliot, io 1639, in making the "tuneful New England vemioD of Ihe Psalms." 
In 1641, he was sent an agent, vnth Rev. Hugh Peters, to Kngland, lor the Province, 
and never returned. He settled at Gateshead, but in 1660 he was rejected, arwl died tlie 
same year,— -Mr, Eliot was bora at Nasin, Essex, in England ; in Nov, 3, 1631, arrived at 
Boston harbor, united with the church in Boston, and preached to them, as Mr. Wilson 
was absent in England — and here the people were desirous to retain him, but he settled 
teacher in tbe church in Roibury, Nov, 6, 1632, Next year become colleague with Mr. 
Welde. Having Imbibed a missionary spirit, he was not indifferent to tbe sad slate of 
tbe sons of the forest. When he commenced his missionary labors, there were nearly 
twenty tribes in the vicinity of the planters. A great similarity appeared In Ihe manners, 
language, and religion of the several tribes. He studied the Indian language, and eom- 
menced preaching to the aborigines of America, Oct, 2S, 1646, in JVonanlum, now 
Newton. He made miasiooary excursions every other week ; planted a number of 
churches, and visited all the Indian tribes in Massachusetts and Plymouth colony. In 
1651, he built a town on the marein o{ Charles river, called Natick. There he erected 
a house for worship, and eslablished a form of government, taught them the civilized 
arts, with the Christian system, and by his labors he established in Natick in 1660 or '61, 
the first Indian church in North America. He made every eierlion to promote their 
spiritual and temporal interests; and his example stimulated othera to engage in this 
noble enterprise. "Tbe apostle Io the Indians," so called, lived to see twenty-lour of Ihe 
aborigines, fellow -preachers of the Redeemer. In 1661, he published the New Testa- 
ment in the Indian language ; and in a few years after, completed the Bible, and several 
other books calculated for their improvement. He was esteemed as a father and a friend 
by the Indians. He lived more than 43 years atler he began to preach to the Indians. 
He had lour sons who were ministers. As his labors were abundant, so were his publi- 
cations. — Mr. Danfbrth came (rom England when he was young, educated at Cambridge 
— was a tutor and fellow ; after Mr, Welde went to Elogland, was invited to become the 
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ordained in I6W, ctnllloued 
__B hud 12 cMldreii> two Bons minialera. He publiabed 
I election sermou, 1670. His sermons were usually enricbed 
" icripture.— Mr. Waller nas bom in Ireland, his father 
H about sixteen. He graduated al Harvard 1684, and 
soon after went to Nova Scotia, where he wag among the French, and learned Iheir 
language. After he relumed, studied at Cambridge and waa appointed a fellow of the 
college. Ordained the (bird colleague with the apostle Eliol, in 1688 — continued the 
pastor more than 63 years. Hia knowledge of the French language enabled him to 
preach to a society of French prolestants in Boston, in the absence of their pastor. Char- 
acterized by Whitelield, " the good old puritan." He published the body of death anatO' 
mized — an essay onindwelhag siu, 12nio., 1707 — on vain thoughts — the great concern 
of man — Ibe wonderfulness of Christ, 1713 — convenlion sermon, 1728 — unfruitful hearers 
detected and warned, 1734^-posthumou9 volume on the 6Slh chapter of Isaiah, 1755.— Mr. 
Thomas Walter, bis son, was ordained colleague with bis father 1718, but died in less 
than 7 years, a young man of great promise. He published a sermon at a singing lecture, 
1722— the scriptures the only rule of faith and practice, 1723. Two other sermons.— Mr. 
Feabody, sod of the Rev, Oliver Peatiody, settled missiouary at Natick, was the successor 
of the venerable Walter, but he sustaioed the pastoral office about 18 months, when 
ahout to be established In domestic life, witli pleasing prospects, died at the age of 
27. — Mr. Adams, successor to Mr. PealKXiy, continued the pastor 22 years with unabatiDg 
vigor and engagEdneis, until he was arrested with the epidemic which prevailed in the 
camp at Roibury and Cambridge in 1776. — His son, Thonias Adams, was ordained at 
Boston as minister for Camden, South Carolina, where he resided 8 years. and died there, 
1797. Mr. Adams published a number of sermons; on the dea(h of Lucy Dudley, 1766— 
artillery election, 1759 — general Thanlisgiving — reduction of Quebec, 1759 — 4 ordination 
sermons — the only hope and refuge at sinners, 1767 — two on religious liberty, 1767 — 
two historical sermons on New England, 1769 — reprinted iu London, 1770 — preached 
Dudley an lecture. 1770. — Dr. Porter succeeded him in the pastoral office, and sustained it 
more than BO years. He was the son of the Rev, John Porter of N. Bridgewater, he died 
at Ihe age of 76, Dec. 7, 1833. He published a funeral sermon on (iov. Sumner, 1799— 
ordination of Dr. Lowell, 1806— ordination of Mr. Palfrey, 1818— convention sermon.— 
Mr. Putnam was ordained colleague pastor with Dr. Porter, July 7, 1830, 

Second Charch, Roxhury , organized Nov. 2, 1713, consisting of eight membets. — Mr. 
TTiayer was the first mlnisler, and continued to discbarge Ihe duties of the pastoral 
office 20 years. He published a sermon preached at Brookline, when the church was 
embodied, Ocl. 26, 1717— election sermon, 1726.— Mr. Walter, bis successor, waa son of 
Bev. Nflhemiah Walter of Roibury the first society, and grandfather of the late Dr. 
Walter, first of Trinity, and afterwards of Christ's church. He continued in the min- 
istry about 42 years. — Mr. Abbot was his successor, and retained the pastoral office ten 
years and resigned. — Mr. Bradford relained the pastoral office nearly forty years — and 
his successor, Mr. Flagg, was ordained the sixth day after his decease, and continued in 
the ministry six years, and was Called to give an account of his stewardship. — Mr. Whit- 
ney was oidained 15th of June, 1831 ; in less than three months after the decease of Mr. 
Flagg. 

Third Chitreh, organized Dec. 11, 1770, consisting of thirteen members. — Dr. Gordon 
was a native of Hilchin, Henfordshire, England — settled at Ipswich ; alter several years 
be left and embarked for America in Ibe year 1770. After preaching about a year to the 
third church in Roxbury, he was installed July 6, 1772. He took a lively interest and an 
active part in Ihe .American cause at Ihe commencement of the Revolution, was chosen 
chaplain of the provincial congress of Massachusetts. He was bold in expressing his 
political sentiments before that body ; and as early as 17T6, he Was active in collecting 
materials for a history of the most important events, relating tothe American war. He was 
favored with access to the records of cooeress, and the papers of Washington, and other 
generals who were in high standing in the military stat). After Ihe war had closed. In 
1786, he resigned his pastoral charge, and returned to England ; and in 1788, be pub- 
lished the work which had occupied much of his attention for several years. After 
spending some time in London, he obtained a settlement at St. Neots, in Hunlinglon- 
shiie- His situation was not the most eligible for a man of his abilities; his society 
diminished and his friends advised bim to relinquish his chaise. He returned to Epswich 
where he had some particular friends, but his menial powers were fast depreciating, aitd 
he experienced less cordialiliea of his former friends in the decline of life. He died at 
Ipswich, Ocl, 18, 1807. at the age of 77. He published in this country a plan for making 
provision for widows, by annuities for life, 1773 — a sermon at a Fasl.—at two Thanln- 
giviHEs, 1775— before the house of representatives, 1775— at the election, 1776— before 
the General Court on (be Anniversary of Independence, 1777— doctrine ot universal sal- 
vation examined and shown not to be scriptural, 1783. — Dr. Gray, the present minister, 
bas sustained the pastoral office 42 yean. 
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Fourth Clutreh, organized Sept. IB, t8S4. — Mr. Jacob Abbott, ordiioed lo evangelM, 
tod (or some moiiths tonlinued to preach to rhem, and admlnlilcr the ordiaaoces. Rev. 
Ur. Abbott, for aeveral yean nas proTeuor at Amhenl college. He resigned that 
office, and became priucipal in a liigh school in Boatoo, for the initructioa of young 
Udiea. 

Shahor, origiaiHy a part of Stoughlon, was incorporated June 20, 1T65. The church 
fcrmerly denominated the second precinct in Stoughtoo, wu orpniied Mi; EO, 1741. — 
Mr. Curlia, the first minister, was ordained the January follnwiog, and continued in the 
mioislTy more than 54 years.— His succewor was Mr. Whiuker, no of Dr. Whitaker of 
Salem. He studied divinity at Cambriilge, continued in the mioistrjr near]; IT jean, 
was dismissed, installed at New Bedford, dismissed, went to Raleigh, N. Carolina ; now 
in Ogdensbnra, N. Y.— Mr. Brimblecom, was ordained over the parish and continued 
there about Uiree years, dismissed, and artemards installed at Weslbrook, Maine, a 
UniTersalist preacher. 

Mr. Whitaker left the society in an unpleasant state. The church aoaD perceived thai 
there nas no prospect of uniting in another minister, Ibal Ibey could conscientiously re- 
ceive as their pastor, seceded from the parish, and with others supported religious order. — 
Mr. Felt was ordained Dec. 19, IS2I. continued about two years and a hall, and resigned 
(he pastoral office ; was installed al Hamilton, Juoe, 1B24. He studied divinity with Dr. 
Worcester of Salem ; his feeble health Id the close of the year 1833, led him to relin- 
quish the pastoral office.— Mr. Curtis, who had been settled al Epsom, N. H. was installed 
al Sharoo in )825, and resigned in July, 1S34 ; installed al Pitlsfield, N. H., Oct. 1, 1834, 
where he is an ioalructor of youth as well as pastorof the church.^ — Mr. Cummings wu 
ioslalled Jan. 21, 1835. He had been ordained before at Strilbam, N. H. where he WH 
pastor of the church nearly eleven years. 

Stottohton, incorporated Dec. 22, 1726, was originally a part of Dorchester, uhI 
embraced what since is Canton, Sharon and Poiborough. The church was oreanized 
August 10, 1T44. To tbrm this church, 83 of their number were dismissed from the Brst 
church, (now Canton.) — Mr. Adams received the pastoral charge 1T46, and continued in 
the mioislry 53 years. — Dr. Richmond ordained colleague pastorin IT93, aodcootinued 
24 yeara; resigned Jan. IS, ISIT, installed June 2S, IBI7,in Dorchester village, resigned 
June 30, 1833. — Mr. Gay continued the pastor of the church alStoughton, three years and 
a half, resigned July, 1822, and January 1833, installed pastor of a newly organized 
church, Bridgewalar. — Dr. Park, who had been tutor and professor of ethics and moral 
philosophy for many years in Brown university, was installed 1826 over the church and 
aociely who usually worship viilh them, and have erected a new house for the worship 
of God, which in 1834 they enlarged.— Mr. Stearns ' ' ' ' ....-■. 

continued three and a hall years, dismissed, and sini 
Ballou, a Universalist, is the staled preacher in the first parisb. 

Walpole, set off from Dedham, May 16, 1724, and incorporated Dec. 10.1724.— The 
church formed previous to the settlement of Mr. Fayson, Sept. 16, 1730. who was a 
descendant of Edward Payson who lived in Roxbury 164D, and son of the Rev. Edward 
I^yson, the fourth minister of Rowley. He continued in the ministry more than 47 
years. He educated four sons, all of whom settled in the ministry— Philips, at Chelsea, 
1757; Samuel, at Lunenburg; John, at Fitchburg; Selh, at Riodge, N. H. — Samuel 
lived but a few years after his settlement. Philips and Seth had conferred on them the 
title D. D.~Philips Payson of Walpole. was the grandfather of the late Dr. Payson of 
Portland— Mr. Morey succeeded Mr, Payson In less than sis years, and from the settle- 
ment of Mr. Payson, to the decease of Mr, Morey, almost completes a cenlury. — Mr. 
Storer was settled colleague pastor with Mr, Morey in 1826. 

Second Chta-ch was formed about the time Mr, Storer settled. Afterwards a meeting- 
house was erected, and Mr. Bigelon was ordained pastor, March 12, 1828, He studied 
divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

WaYMODTH, incorporated Sept. 2, lf>35. As early as August or Sept. 1623, Capt. 
Robert Goi^es, with a considerable company ; and with him came out Mr, William Mor- 
rill, an Episcopalian clei^yman. Some remained al WessaguMclt, (now Weymouth,) — 
some wenl to Virginia, and some returned to England with Capt. Goi^es. Mr. Morrill 
tarried about two years, part of the time al Plymouth and part at Weymouth, and then 
returned to England. 1624, says Mr. Prince, came from Weymouth, in England, an 
additional nunilKr of settlers, " who were another sort of people than the former. They 
bad the Rav. Mr. Barnard, their first nonconformist mitiister, who died among them." 
He continued about II years. Mr. Prince represents them as having a minister when 
they came from England, and probably a church embodied, as the records qieak of its 
Dew organization on the 30th of January 1638.'-Mr. Hull came out from England with 
21 families, who settled in Weymouth in 163S. In 1638, he represented the town of 
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HiDgham in the general court, and May 5, ISS9, preached hia farewell di«courM lo his 
charge. — Between the years 1635 and 1639, Mr. jenner and Lenthall and Hull, all ap- 
peared to be ID Weymouth. — Mr. Jenner left Weymouth and went to Maine ; and Mr. 
Lenttiall in 1640 went to Newport, and ariernartb went lo Englaml. — Mr. Nenman, an 
Englishman, was the next minister. They were united in hirn, and the commotion] and 
difficulliea for tiie Gfe preceding years, happily lerniinated. He came to New England 
in 1639. spent some lime at Dorchenter berure he settled in Weymouth 1639, and re- 
mained between Tour and Sve years, and then with a mnjorily oT hia church, emigrated to 
Sebobolh, wliere hedied 1663. Perceiving Ihellmoof liiadepBrturewasatband,he sent 
for one of hla deacons, and after the deacon bad prayed with him, be said, " and now, ye 
angels of the Lord, came and da your duty." He then immediately expired. — In 1644, 
the year Mr. Newman removed from Weymouth, Mr. Thacher, son of Peter Thacher of 
Old Sarum, in England, was ordained pastor of the church, where he cmlinued twenty 
years; having lost his wife, daughter of Rev. Ralph Partridge, of Duibury, be was induced 
lo remove lo Boston, where be married hla eccond wile. When Ibe third church in Boston 
naa formed out of the firat, at Ibe lime Mr. Davenport waa settled, he was installed the 
first pastor over what is now called the " Old South." He survived aboul 8 years. He 
was well acquainted wilh the Hebrew language, composed a lexicon of the principal 
Hebrew woids. In the opinion of president Stiles, this country did not furnish a belter 
Arabic scholar. He was also well skilled in Ibe medical art, and could iduiinialer Id re- 
lieve tbe pains of the body. He published a Fast sermon, 16T4 — directions how lo conduct 
under the operation of the small pox, and measles, 1677. — Mr. Torrey was an English- 
nnan, brought into this country by his father at the age of 8 years. Educated at Harvard 
college ; but left college the year he was to have graduated ; successor lo Mr. Thacher ; 
ordained 1664 — forty seven years minister of Weymouth, and three in Hull before he 
was ordained at Weymouth. He waa chosen three times by the general court, lo preach 
the election sermon in I6T4— 16S3— 1695, all which were published. On the death of 
president Rogers in 1684, he was chosen to succeed in the presidency, bul declined Uib 
office. Contemporary writers represent Mr. Torrey as possessing commanding mental 
powers, richly ornamented wilh scieuce, and possessing' all Ibose qualihcaliona which 
constitute a great and good man. — Mr. Thacher, son of Thomas Thacher of Boston, after 
he graduated, taught a school some time in Hatfield ; was ordained the successor of Mr. 
Torrey, where be continued II or 12 years ; reigned and waa installed pastor of the 
Dew Norib Church in Boston, colleague with Mr. Webb. He published [he Section 
sermon, 1726, and sermon onthc deatTiof Mrs. Gee.— Mr. Paine continued in the minlalry 
15 years, witti good harmony most of the lime, till some difficulty occurred respecting 
his salary, which resulted in the application on his part, lor a dismission, which was 
finally granted. He retired with his family lo Boston, and alter bia death his body 
was conveyed hack to Weymouth to mingle with some of his children and parishioners. 
— Mr. Smith retained tbe pastoral ofHce more than 48 years — And his successor, Mr. 
Norton, about tbirty-aeven. He now resides in Bitlerica. — Mr, Bent dischareed ths 
duties of Ibe pastoral office about 9 years, then reaigned, in 1833 ; installed at Falmoulb, 
Feb. S, 1834.— Mr. Phillips is the present pastor. 

Stcond Church, or South Church, In Weymouth. In I72S, tlie south pariah was 
formed, a church embodied, and Mr. Bailey ordained their pastor, which office he retained 
nearly 43 years. — Mr. Williams, his successor, continued more than half a century ; and 
Mr. Tyler, who studied divinity with Dr. Emmons, was ordained his colleague about six 
months before Mr. Williams's decease. That church has not been without a pastor, hut 
two years and two moniha, for one hundred and eight years. Mr. Tyler resigned the 

Sastoral office, Oct. 1831, and waa inatalled August 10, 1833, over Ihe south church in 
outh Hadley. — Mr. Warren was pastor aboul IS months, and then resigned Ihe pastoral 
office. He bad previously been ordained over one of the churches in Allleborougb ; and 
is now gone to Long Island, to take the charge of a high school. 

Union Society of Weymoulb and Brainiree formed, and a church organized, [H^vious 
to tbe ordination of Mr. Clark, which look place Jan. 1, 1811. He continued their 
pastor little more than two years and a ball. Mr. Clark has since been inalalled at 
Southhury, Conn., Amherst. Maas., Bennington, Vl., Adams, N. Y— Mr. Perkins, ths 
present pastor, has sustained the ministry about 20 years. 



IS originally conlained in Dedham, and set off March 27, 1661. when 
there were only 16 families; and incorporated Oct. 16, 1673. No church embodied 
nntil Apiil 13, 1692, when Mr. Mann, the first minister, waa ordained. Mr. Mann 
preached sometime to Hie few families then in a wilderness, and in consequence of an 
Indian war, be and Ihe inhabitants were obliged, March 30, 1676, to abandon Ibeir aeltle- 
ment, for more than four years. They returned August 21, 1630, and Ibey had prevailed 
upon Mr. Mann to accompany ibeai, who was al Millon. under pro<pecla of settling 
there. He shared with them in Ihelr difficulties, left a numerous posterity, and dieS 
May 22, 1719, in tbe 49lh year of his ministry, including Ihe time he was with them pre- 
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vIoDi to hit Mtdament — Mr. HeMengcr, ■ native ot the pltee, miMMiM Hr. Hino in 
libout geven moDtbi, and contioued in Ihe miniatry aeirly 32 yean. — In about 8 month*, 
Mr. Bean, a native of Boston, was inTcsted with the paaloral ollice. He wai established ia 
business in Cambridge, and under the preaching of Whilefield, Tennent, and bis own 
minister, Dr. Appteton. his heart was subdued, ond he felt it hb duly lo enfcage in the 
service of hi< Redeemer, leri his occupation, entered on (he preparatory studies lor a 
classical education ; graduated at Ihe age of 3D. He continued the pastor of Ihe church 
nearly 35 years — died at the see of 6e. From the return of Mr. Mann, lo Wrenlham. 
•flerihe Indian War, August 21, 16SU, to Ihe death of Mr. Bean, Dec. 12, I7S4, a period 
of more Ihan ID4 years, the Grsl church in Wrenlham. was without a pastor but about 
16 monlhs.— Mr. Avery succeeded Mr. Bean in ITS6, and was dismissed I7S4. He died 
in Virginia. — Mr. Fisk, the present pastor, has conlinued lo discharge the dutiesof Ihe sa- 
cred office nearly 36 yenn. 

Second Church in Wrenlham. The church and sociely wpre formed in Nortit 
Wrenlham previous (o Ihe in^lalmenl of Mr. Cleaveland, June 6, Hits. He was the mo 
of the Rev, John Cleaveland, ]>aslor of (he fimrth church In Ipswich. His father de- 
signed lo give him a public education, but when prepared to enter Yale college, his 
health was such as lo compel him lo relinquish Ihe object. He pursued his studies, as his 
health would admit, in aptivale way. In the year IT8j, he iraa ordaioed over Ihe church 
at Sloneham, continued lo discharge the duties of his <^ce until 1794. He continued the 
pastor more than 16 years in North Wrentham, and died Feb. 1,1816. aged £5 —Mr. Fieh] 
was the pastor little more than three years, and resigned, and since died in Kentucky. — 
Hr. Thacher was bis successor, ordained August 2<l, 162S, and in the latter part of tba 
antumn of IS30, Mr. Thacbei', and a part of the church, seceded, and formed themselves 
into " a diatinel and separate church."— Mr. Cushman is staled preacher to the aecond 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A SENSE OF RELIGIOUS OBLIGATION 
IN RULERS. 

[Commnnicilld b; Bar. John W. CbicUrinf, Foitland, HiIm] 

It is & great truth, and worthy of a place among the few grund principlea 
which lie at the foundntion of all wise and just government, that " the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men." This may be understood de jure, or de 
faclo ; and in either aense must be believed, not only by those who admit, on 
the authority of the prophet, that it was spoken by a divine voice, but by all 
who do not deny the whole theory of an overruling Providence. 

If the Most High does in fact rule, that ia, regulate, control any events or 
transactions on earth, it must be those of greatest extent, and most important 
conseqtLencea ; and what are they, but the events and transactions which con- 
cern states and nations ? Or, if the expression be understood eimply of Jeho- 
vah's right to rule and to be obeyed, it is equally plain, both to the Christian 
ftnd to the deist, that since if his character be worthy of divinity, no standard 
of right is so perfect as his standard. His will ought to be law. That the 
almighty Ruler retains both a right and an agency in the management of ter- 
restrial governments. Is undisputed by all who recognize his right and his agency 
in any thing. It ia the atheist alone who would insulate the kingdoms of the 
earth from the kingdom of heaven. None would banish Jehovah IVom the 
smaller empires his providence haa organized and sustained, but those who 
banish him from the universe his power has created. 

Thus atheism in philosophy is sole progenitor of atheism in politics ; and it 
should not excite our surprise, that he who " sees " not " God in clouds nor 
hears him in the wind," — who beholds in the great things of the earth, the air 
and the sea, no footsteps of divine power, and no finger-prints of divine wisdom, 
should be equally blind concerning the progress of civil affairs, and should bo 
have perverted his mind, and so tortured the moral sense which God gave him, 
as to believe, and to rejoice, that without God, kingdoms rise and fall, and thftt 
itisNot "by him" that ■'kings reign, and princes decree jastice." 
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But with the atheist, thnt moral monster, "— — borrendum, Infbraw, tneenfl, 
cui lumen odemptum," we are not now concerned. We leave him to the dark- 
ness he has brought upon himself through his " philosophy and vain deceit," 
and to the enjojoieot, if enjuyment it be, of his dreary caveru, more dreary 
than that of Polyphemus, — a godless world. 

We come to inquire, by way of preparation for the more direct prosecution 
of the object of tbis article, concerning the views entertained by the great 
mans of mankind who believe in the existence and providence of Jehovah, as to 
his particular connection with the subordinate governments on earth, and tiie 
station which it is his holy pleasure to occupy in tbeir control and management. 
And bere we find at once, wide and hurtful mistakes ; occupying relatively, 
Buch is man's tendency to estiemea, the position of antipodes. 3ome, over- 
looking the twofold agency, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, by which the Most 
High promotes his own ends and the well being of bis creatures, have resolved 
eacb into the other, making religion an affair of the state, and civil government 
a matter for ecclesiBBtical inffuence ; producing- in practice the unseemly com- 
pound, commonly called "church and state," but which might be more ac- 
curately characterized aa the ruin of both. 

As the fruits of this mistake, the world has seen profane roonarcbs invested 
with titles of religion and piety. In catliolic countries, aided by ambition and 
intrigue, it has brought kings to kiss the feet of the professed ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ; and gained lor tbem honors and power, which their divine but 
humble Master declined for himself. This mistake has been confirmed, if it 
was not originated, by the organization of the great Jewish theocracy. This 
was, indeed, church and state. But it was under a divine administration. — And 
although the fact that the Deity not only attested and ratified the alliance, but 
condescended to be legislator, judge, and executive, might at once have pre- 
vented the inference ; yet men have inferred that the civil and ecclesiastical 
Eowers ought always to be thus commingled. The consequences might have 
een anticipated. The history both of Christianity and of the world, is dark- 
ened hy tbeir melancholy shade. Religion, unguarded by tbe miraculous inter- 
vention of Him who, under a former dispensation, smote the offerers of strange 
fire, has been corrupted by those who would do her honor, and crushed by the 
embraces of false friends ; — and her splendid sojourn In tbe halls of power, has 
been met by reverses not less striking, and far more disastrous, than Moses met 
after being the proUge of royalty; while the civil rights of men, invaded by 
ambition end avarice, under the name of religion, and with the sanction of God's 
name, have been yielded up without a struggle, under the impression that re- 
sistance would be "fighting against God." What would not have been de- 
manded in tbe name of man, baa been freely given in tbe name of God ; — men 
who in defence of their rights, would have ventured cheerfully upon treason, 
have shrunk with horror from sacrilege. 

Thus religion and liberty have well-nigh perished together, and their present 
resting-place on earth resembles rather the one found by Noah's dove on her 
second flight, than tbe broad home, illimitable but by the world's circumference, 
which as philanthropists we hope, and as Christians we pray, they may soon 
enjoy. 

Others again, warned, perhaps, by the disasters consequent upon the policy 
last described, have gone to the extreme, not iess hurtful, and far more pre- 
sumptuous, of excluding religious motives and religious principles from all 
influence in the afiairs of the commonwealth. They have thus become quoad 
hoe, practical atheists. Content indeed, that the Deity should keep our planet 
in motion, and regulate its seasons and its tides ; and surround and cover it 
with the blessings of Providence, nor careful to forbid him a participation even 
in the intental concerns of Jupiter, or Herschell, — perhaps even willing to 
admit in theory, the truth of tbe statement from the inspired record with which 
this article commenced,— they yet deem it best for man, considered either aa a 
governing or as a governed being, that the notion of a presidiag Deity should 
be as much as possible excluded from his mind. The mere juxtaposition of the 
words "religion" and "politics," or any of their correlates, is sufficient to 
exeit« the fean of these icrupulous alarmists ; and if they do not imitat* the 
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example of the French, who were aeen near the close of the liat ceataiy, 
ruehing madly with the pendulum — like oscillation of human nature, from the 
bonda of religious despotism, into the very vildetneas of atheism, and denoUDce 
Jehovah as a usurper, and his adherents as rebels againat "the powers that be," 
they strive to separate all questions and acts of government from God and his 
lans, as if there im-c no God ; thus making, if not an atheistic people, an 
atheistic government Far otherwise, we cannot but pause liere to remark in 
the fulloess of grateful and patriotic hearts, acted the noble men, tlie sifted 
wheat of three kingdoms, who were thrown by God's providence through eccle- 
siastical tyranny, upon these shores. If they far a time, with a strange tenacity 
of old habits, which showed that principle, not passion, led them, clung to the 
very usages respecting toleration, which had exiled tbem, they at least preserved 
the nation which they founded, from tlie character and th^ curse of a nation 
which despises God. Heaven grant, that the pendulum may not even now be 
swinging to the other extreme I 

To say that the truth concerning the connection of the divine with human 
governments lies somewhere between the two wide and ruinous extremes now- 
described, is, we ere aware, to say but little by way of defiaing the truth ; and 
yet, such is the intricacy of the subject, and such the difficulty of assigning 
exact limits to that which the Supreme Being has lell to be measured by every 
man's conscience, having first rendered it certain that the conscience unsophia- 
ticated, and suffered to act, would measure aright, that further remark upon this 
point, if it be not needless, may at least he useless. 

Enough has already been said, in our simple statement of the two extremes, 
to shield us from the suspicion which in these times might grow out of the very 
title of this article, of being in league with thatinvisible, inaudible, intangible, 
but terrific and justly odious body of men — tlie church-and-state party. Such 
a suspicion might indeed fall Innocuous on our heads, as it has on those of wiser 
and better men, nor would it cause us a moment's regret, except as a possible 
means of causing what we write in the soberness of our minds and in the sin- 
cerity of our patriotism, to be either unread, or read with a neutralizing preju- 
dice by any of our fellow-citizens, either in public or in private life, into whose 
hands these pages may fall. It is unnecessary for us to say, atler what has 
already been said, that we are equally and heartily oppoaed to ecclesiastical 
domination, and to political atheism. We deprecate with the deist, and more 
heartily than he, because of our love for Christianity, an alliance of the etate 
with the visible kingdom of Christ ; but with equal earnestness do we protest 
against an alliance, however informal, of the state, with the invisible kingdom 
of Satan. 

While we would have the affairs of the nation managed as if there were no 
ckureh in the world, we would not have them managed as if there were no Goo 
in the world- Could our voices reach the millions of our countrymen, as Josh- 
ua's voice reached the thousands of Israel, we would say as he said, ' If the 
Lord be Goi>, serve bih.' In a word, while we believe that the civil and 
ecclesiaatical depcutmenta ought to be distinct, and that their union is a de- 
parture from the intention of Him who formed both, and that it is fraught with 
the most disastrous consequences to both, we do not believe that the almighty 
Ruler has excluded himself from the control of either, or given the least per- 
mission that either should be managed on any other principles than the eternal 
principles of right, which are embodied in his character, and laid down in his 

We have not dwelt thus at length upon the opposite and mournful errors into 
which men have fallen respecting the place due to religion in the effairs of 
government, merely to shield ourselves from the suspicion already adverted to; 
— we trust it is too late for such a suspicion to be cherished against any man or 
set of men among the Protestant sects of this country, by any who are likely 
to look over the pages of a quarterly journal. It is the weekly press which still 
numbers among its readers men who are so weak as to cherish the suspicion; 
and among its conducters and caterers, men who are wicked enough to nourish 
it by fitting food, garnished and seasoned with such blasphemy and indecency, 
M (uit it more efibctnally to the deprayed appetfte, and vitiated taate, it ia de- 
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eignecl to gratify. Out purpose baa bean, to find abroad and easily ascertained 
ground, upon which to base our subsequent remarks respecting the religious 

obligations of rulers, and the consequent importance of a proper sense of those 
obligations. 

It would be idle to talk of the importance of a tenst of obligation, without 
first having a general idea at IcHat, of the nature and extent of that obligation ; 
and as the obligations of a public officer in his official capacity, to the Supreme 
Bein^, are of course the result of, and parallel with, the station which that 
Being holds with regard to the government in question, it seemed necessary to 
settle the latter point before discussing the former. 

When we speak of a sense of religious obligation, we mean more than a 
general undefined belief that such an obligation exists. Such a belief is with- 
held, we trust, by comparatively few who hold important places in our national 
and State governments. But can it be doubted by any man who has accustomed 
himself to contemplate the distinction between mere intellectual assent, and 
the warm, practical conviction which reaches the heart, and controls the con- 
duct, that this belief may coexist with as total an insensibility to the claims of 
Jehovah, as if it were William IV., or Nicholas of Russia, who preferred them, 
instead of the Most High God P 

Is it too much to desire, nay to infer, as a duly, from what has already been 
said, that our rulers in the executive, legislative, and judicial departments, both 
in the general and State governments, should have an ahiding consciouancsa stf 
occoKnluiilt^ — shoulil live under a felt praaure of oblii^ation—io the Sovereign 
of the universe, which should assume, as it must where it exists at all, a prac- 
tical, binding force ? Is it too much to ask, that they should remember that 
they are the servants of God for good to this great people, and that to their 
own Master they stand or fall ? That they rule by God's permission, and for 
his ends ; and that a higher tribunal than any on earth awaits the termination 
of their responsibility to man ? That they should remember their obligation, 
in common with those who elevated them to office, "whatever they do, to do 
all to the glory of God ; " and the solemn truth, that a sin against God or man, 
whether of omission or of commission, whether committed in private, in the 
family circle, or in the high places of authority, is no less a sin, when committed 
by a judge, or a legislator, or a chief magistrate of a State or nation, than by 
the humblest of his constituents ? In a word, do we claim too prominent a 
place fur religious principle in the administration of public affairs, when wa 
avow our desire that the rulers of a people, who are the nominal, and in a free 
government the real, representatives of the people, should be daily and practi- 
cally aware, that they are accountable to a higher Power, tiius realizing, if not 
in the highest and most Christian sense, yet in the literal signification, the 

Sicture of a good ruler drawn by the prophet, who, in the name of the almighty 
Luler, declares, "He that ruletfi over men, must be just — Tiding in the fear of 
God9" 

We cannot reflect without occasion for the deepest gratitude, that in contem- 
plating the advantages of such a state of mind and of heart, as possessed by 
men in authority, we are not confined to a priori reasoning. England has had 
her Alfred, her Edward VI., and her Mattnew Hale; Sweden her Gustavus 
Adolphus ; our own most cherished and beloved country, a Washington, and 
a Wirt, with many others among the dead, and not a few among the living, to 
whom our readers may recur as we proceed, both for illustration of our meaning, 
and proof of our assertions. 

Among the effects of this sense of obligation, which go to show its impor- 
tance to every man in public life, we mention first, itt t^uence in checkiiig the 
hve andjyride ofpoictr. It will not be said by any man, who has acquired even 
a smattering of the science of human nature, that the simplicity of our repub- 
lican institutions excludes all danger from this source. It is the great weakness 
of man, to desire power ; and, having it, to be proud of it ; and, in his pride, to 
abuse it It matters not whether it be the power of a monarch on his throne, 
or of the humblest village functionary. If it be pouter, or even the semblance of 
power, it charms the eye of the expectant, and, too olien, turns the head of the 
possessor. 
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r walks id humble guiee. She rides in no ^Ided 
robes of Btate— is preceded by no heralda with 
announcement of noble titles — is decorated with no ribbonii and at&ra. Nor 
is there an office worth seeking, as a matter of gain, except in some special 
cases, growing rather out of individual character and circumstances, than from 
design on the part of legislators. But who will deny, that urk, bere, as 
elsewhere throughout the wide world, has its attractions? And who, that has 
thought upou the subject carefully, doubts that they are as strong, as if it were 
hereditary ? As for as pride of heart in the possessor is concerned, undoubtedlj 
the temptation is even greater. That rank is not hereditary, and is therefore 
attainable by individual effort, opens a fountain of ambition in a. thousand 
hearts, which, under another constitutinn of society, would never have known 
ambition, but as a strange tcord, while the fact that it is ordinarily the prize of 
talent, attaches to it an additional power to tempt and seduce the mind. It 
need not be said, that so far as this love and pride of power exists, it tends to 
subvert all the true ends of government. 

The moment a man, in whatever public station, loses sight of the people's 
good, and sets up his own ^ood as the idol of his wishes, aud the end of his 
efforts, and the subject of his self-gratulation, that moment all ia wrong, — &nd 
if no disastrous effects should immediately appear, it is either because his 
influence is too small to do harm, or because he is wise enough to know that he 
will promote his own good most effectually by promoting the people's good. 
The last remark, applied to a Mol forgetfulness of the true end, and a reckless 
following of the wrong and selfish end, of all authority, will apply measurably, 
to every degree of that aberradon from the path of justice end patriotism. How 
many and how sad have been those aberrations, through the false lights eiid 
deceptive waymarks of ambition and pride ! That the influence of a sense of 
subordination and accountablcneas to the Supreme Being, will be direct and 
strong in checking these tendencies of human nature, is so plain as to command 
assent without argument. Who can be proud in the perceived presence of 
infinite splendor and worth ? How can ambition thrive under the overshadow' 
ing greatness of almighty Power ? 

It is recorded of Gustavus Adolphus, that being surprised one day by his 
officers in secret prayer in his tent, he said: "Persons of my rank are answer- 
able to God alone for their actions ; — this gives the enemy of mankind a pecu- 
liar advantage over us ; an advantage which can be resisted only by prayer and 
reading the Scriptures." This remark, though it does nut specify the moral 
clangers to which the royal worshipper was exposed, has reference, undoubtedly, 
in part, if not mainly, to that pride and loftiness of heart, which are the unre- 
strained denizens of those high regions in the social atmosphere, which lie 
above the common walks of life. Let a man in one of the high places of the 
earth, be accustomed only to look dmtm, and he is ready like Herod of old, to 
ftncy the flattery, truth, which tells him he ia a god ; — let him look up ; — there 
Jehovah sitteth above the water floods, and remaincth king foreverl 

With such a constitution of society, and such forms of government as ours, 
it is true none can fully enter into the feelings of the king of Sweden, expressed 
above ; and yet, by so much as any man is even by an ephemeral popularity, 
however well or ill founded, raiaed to an ephemeral elevation above the mass, 
by so much is he in danger of being dizzy, unless his eye is fixed, reverently 
and obediently, upon hie great Master and Lord. 

Another important effect of such views of religious obligation, will be seen 
tn rttlToining Iht blind and ruinous excels of party feding. He is a short-sight- 
ed politician indeed, who utters a sweeping denunciation of party distinctions. 
And if they may he harmless, and even In some cases form the very safety of 
the nation, then foriy fttling, without which oarftcs could not exist, is, in some 
of its degrees and developments, right and desirable. But like the lightning 
of heaven, while it purifies the political atmosphere, how easily and how quickly 
may it desolate and destroy !— In its healthful action, it is like the gentle breeze, 
which refreshes man and fertilizes the earth ; in its excess, like the tornado, 
which sweeps away every green thing, and even npturns the foundations of 
many generations. 
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WheD it is a modification of true-hearted patriotism, aeeking the public good 
b^ party organizations, it is right and safe ; but when it is the ofTspring of the 
wicked aelnshness, already described, it is restrained by no bounda, and directed 
to no ([ood end. In its abaorbing current mov be swallowed up all those feel- 
ings of patriotism, and of honest desire to do ngbt in the aigbt of God and man, 
which, as cherished by the rulers, form, under God, the hope of the people. 
When a public officer, of whatever rank, becomes the servaut of a party, instead 
of being a servant of God, for good to the )ieoti{(( it is not difficult to foresee 
the consequences. When such a state of things becomes general in a com- 
munity, the great interests of liberty, religion, and whatever else is dear and 
precious, may all be sacrificed, a whole burnt offering, upon this horrid altar! 

No argument is necessary to show that he who feels himself accountable to 
God, will be but slightly constrained by the bonds of party influence. So far aa 
he regards the ends of a party as accordant with the true ends of government, 
which in some cases may be nothing more than the truth, and in othere nothing 
less — his sense of religious obligation will of course not interfere with his dili- 
gent prosecution of those ends. But at that critical point, where ends zeal for 
party, fur the sake of the common weal, and begins zeal for party, for the party's 
sake, and for ambition's sake, there a sense of paramount obligation, like the 
magnetic power, will still the whispers of selfishness, and counteract the ten- 
dencies of party commitment The Christian politician knows no party but the 
party of patriots, or, if tliat party be divided, he seeks not the building up of 
either fragment for its own sake — but the building up on the beat and most 
hopeful, or if need be, on the ruins of both, the great fabric of public welfare. 
Who does not desire to see a deep sense of allegiance to one who is oar Master, 
pervading the leaders and the adherents of the great political parties, into which 
it is so common and perhaps necessary, for nations to be divided ? — under such 
an influence, how might excesses be restrained, needless repellances be neutral- 
ized, and how soon, instead of fierce bands of brethren gathered in distinct and 
opposing array, like the dark clouds of summer, meeting over our heads, might 
we see the beauty and the strength of party organization, without its wide 
Beverance and its deadly bate, like the rainbow, which is not more beautiful in 
the variety of iis colors, than in the grace with which the divine Painter has 
blended them. 

Closely allied to the last mentioned influence of this sense of accountableness, 
is its power to soothe the asperities of political strife, and to promote kind and 
fraternal feelings and conduct among the representatives of the people, and 
through them, among the people themselves. It was once remarked in tha 
hearing of the writer, by several gentlemen who held a high rank in our 
national army, and who had also enjoyed many facilities for observation at 
Washington, thai "the 'code of honor,' however much its existence is to be 
regretted on the whole, had yet one desirable ofiect, in checking the freedom 
of the tongue and of the pen, among our legislators, since even a member, whose 
principles would forbid him to accept a challenge, would prefer to avoid the 
alternative of declaimg one." A remark sufficiently reproachful to our national 
character, if it were true ; since it implies that other principles besides those 
of propriety and courtesy, which are innate in every man of sense and moral 
worth, are necessary in the case of our public men, to restrain them from gross 
personalities, and nngentJemanly abuse. But while we may admit that the 
remark was the offspring in part of an "e^rit du corpt," on the part of those 
who uttered it — is there too much foundation for it in the history of Congress 
for the few years past? Have not the good days of gravity and courtesy, and 
dignified kindness, in our national councils, passed away ? Where are our 
patriots of the old school in manners ? 

If the God of peace should reign in the hearts of all our rulers, hon soon 
would the olive branch of peace be seen flourishing even in the hard beaten 
soil of the political arena, and how really would the banner of peace float, under 
the stars aud stripes, from the dome of the Capitol. — And then the end of Peace 
societies aa far as this country is concerned, would be well-nigh accomplished, — 
for it is the war of words at home, that prepares the mind and the heart for 
foreign Btiite, and active combat Civil war haa usually been the handmaid and 
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precursor of foreign s^greaaion. We do not fee) at liberty to omit ftDother 
topic, nhich we advert to vith Borrow, tb&t there is occBsion for it, Bad witfa 
diffideDce lest we should treat it to no good puipose. 

It will be denied b; none, of wh&tever religious or political faitb, that public 
morsls&re, under a government like ours, the life-blood of national strength and 
safety. The day that shall behold ub a nation of gamblera, or duelists, or pro- 
fane Bwcaiera, or drunkards, or Sabbath-breakers — will be the day of our polit- 
ical death. Armies, and navies, and enterprise, and numbers, with a sound 
hereditary government, may for a time give prosperity to a dissolute immoral 
people. But in a government like ours, where the laws and the administration 
of law, are as quickly and aa certainly affected by the popular sentiment, owing 
to frequent electionaj aa the sunbeams are reflected from the aummer clonda, 
prosperity cannot survive morality a single day. And who can tell how impor- 
tant, in Uiis view, it is, that our public men should be public models of private 

Their history is claimed as the property of their constituenta ; and through 
the immenae facilities for information, a&brdcd by the periodical press, the 
claim is fully aatiefied. Do our senators or representative a make up a party of 
pleasure for the Sabbath F In one fortnight it is known from Maine to Florida, 
and the heart of every Sab bath- breaker is confirmed in its proud hatred of the 
influence which would restrain him from a similar desecration. Nor is this all. 
Would that it were ! The young man— religiously educated— restrained 
hitherto by conscience — begins to hesitate concerning the necessity of all this 
strictness. "If those men deem it not wrong, why should I?" — He breaks 
away from what he now begins to regard as a vulgar prejudice — and apes the 
impiety of those whoni he is willing to acknowledge as his superiors. It is un- 
necessary to apply this train of remark to other offences against the universal 
code of Christian morals. 

We remember the scriptural caution, "thou shall not speak evil of the ruler 
of tby people." Let a vail be drawn if possible, over the private vices of those 
whoni the people delight to honor. But it is too late for entire concealmenL 
The birds of the ur shall carry the matter. The evil example borne on every 
wind, descends not like the rain of heaven, but like the desolating hail, or like 
the sirocco of the desert, upon the length and breadth of the land, discouraging 
the hearts, and weakening the hands of those who in their proper sphere are 
laboring to save and bless their beloved country. 

Ob, when, our hearts exclaim, when shall the evU example be unknown in the 
high places of power; and purity, truth, high-toned Christian morality, beam 
like another sun, from the seats of influence? The true answer to this question 
would aSbrd another argument for the importance of that sense of religious 
obligation which has now been considered. The command of God is the only 
mandate in the uoiversa which can eflectually restrain human passions and 
deairea. The voice which cornea attended by the sanction, " Thus saith the 
Lord," is the only voice which can successfully say, "peace! be still," to the 
winds and the waves of wrong inclination. When our rulers shall " all be taught 
of God,"— and yield themselves to a constraining sense of hie dominion, and 
their own accountablencss- then, and not till then, will they, as a body, be 
such models of private correctness and virtue, as many of them both among the 
dead and among the living, have been, for the imitation of the young men, the 
hope and glory of our land. 

Again, and it is the lost consideration we shall present, how powerful a ten- 
dency would such views on the part of our rulers, possess, to awaken the ut- 
most vigilance in the guardianship of their sacred trust, and to elevate the 
mind and heart to the purest feelings, end the noblest efforts. 

A sense of accountability, in some manner and to some tribunal, ia essential 
to ensure fidelity under all temptations to indolence or perversion, in every 
case in which men are the recipients of any trusL It may be accountability to 
our fellow-men, or to a high power, or to ourselves, In /oro comcienUa ; but it 
must exist somewhere, and it must be felt, or every thing is afloat, the sport 
of the winds and tides of paasion and interest, or the victim of the dead stagna- 
tion of indolence. Not does it roqnire anjr argument to convince a thinEiog 
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man, that u the tribunal of heaven it moat angaat end iapoaing, mi the 
others extremely liable to be forgotten or cpDtemDed, a ispp sense of obU(^- 
tion to One above is the safest principle of fidelity on which we can depend. 

So eveo the savages jodged, who trosted the venerable Swartz, when thej 
would trust no one else. So we nit judge, in preferring the word of some men 
to the bond of others. Apply this principle to tbe case of him who holds some 
Etation of high importance and weighty trust. He feels himself responsible, not 
only to men, but to God. He knowg and remembers that he is the itrvant of 
God for good, to tbe people. This remembrance and impression is the sheet 
anchor of liis steadfastness. Other principles might hold him amidst the storms 
and commotions of the popular sea, and of his own heart ; this must. With 
what care will he watch the precious trust, which comes to him under the seal 
of heaven ! How sedulouaSy will he guard the doore of the temple of liberty, 
when he perceives withio it tbe altar of God, and finds bis sentinel's commission 
countersigned with the hand-writing of Jehovah ! His heart, too, will be filled 
witb the purest and most exalted sentiments. 

The fountain from which such a man doily drinks, sparkles with tbe elements 
of all that is grateful and reiVeshing. 

The purest patriotism, the sweetest charities of domestic life, the most eX' 
pansive and, wise benevolence, all spriog up in the heart together, the consen- 
taneons and harmonious fruits of tbe lovo and fear of God. It was in tbe same 
school that Wilberforce learned to love the slave — Howard to love tbe prisoner — 
Wirt to love his country — and all to love the world. They feared and obevtd 
Cod — and all noble and generous emotions grow spontaneously in the Boil of 
the heart thus prepared and enriched. 

Not is the effort less marlred or less salutary upon the mind Its thougbta 
are loftier, and its pnrposes deeper and more steadfast, for being conversant 
with the great subject of divine obligatjon. No man can think much of tb« 
Deity, and realize strongly His constant presence and inspection, without an 
elevation of views, and a growing consciousness of that mental power, for the 
right use of which he is accountable to Him who bestowed it. We were not 
made to inhabit a godless world, and we cannot make it so, in speculation and 
in practice, without a deterioration analogous to the dwarfish tendency of emi- 
gration to a region colder than our native clime. " God is a aan," to tbe mental 
as well as to the moral powers ; and in the frozen zone of practical atheism, 
both degenerate and die. The noble motto, " Betu or&sie tat bene ituditst,^ 
applies with hardly less force to secular, than to sacred studies. 

With what energy must it arm the soul of the patriot statesman, struggling 
against wrong counsels, and discredited dansers, to know that tbe Uod of 
truth and of right sees and approves bis course! With what new power doea 
bis mind grasp a difficult and embarrassed subject, when he feels that the 
Former of that mind, now demands from him an exertion of its highest powers! 
What exciting power, to call forth the most thrilling eloquence, can be found 
in tbe crowded senate-chamber, compBiedwith the eonseiousnesa that for every 
word he must give account to Him, whose applause, if he fulfils his high behest, 
will surpass in value the shouts of an enraptured universe besides ! 

Our remarks have, almost in spite of ourselves — so true it is that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh — assumed in many parts a bearing 
so specific towards our own beloved land, that unwillingness to make a larger de- 
mand upon the patience of our readers, need not be our only apology for dismis- 
sing tbe subject with but a few words of reference to the peculiar responsibili- 
ties of our rulers, both to God and man. If any man even needed all the good 
influences which the sense of obligation now described, or any other principle 
can impart, such are those who in any manner or measure have power and m- 
fliicnce in our national and State councils. Our fathers justly regarded the plan 
of a Christian republic as new and promising. It was tried. Aod now for 
more than sixty years, we have been a spectacle to the world. Despots have 
gnashed their teeth at our prosperity. 

The tools of despots have sought to charm away the evil spirit from their 
masters, by predicting our downfall; while the free and the enslaved have 
together looked upon onr grand experiment with wonder «iid joy. The thought 
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■otlibBTtj hu bptque up in the beut of tbe Russibd Berf^ss he has heiid of the 
jreom&nry of New Englaad. The crushed and enslaved millions of Aaia, have 
almost Bpailed with hope as they heard of our goverDine ourselves. The fra.- 
graoce of this free atmosphere has infused the spirit of liberty lik« leaven into 
tlie ma^B of EuTopesii subjects. Our religious character, too, is known abroad. 
Our Bjstem of diffused education has awakened tbe attention of wise ud good 
men in almost every nation under heaven ; and it is yet an interesting inquiry 
wnong' those teho think, whether by the aid of tbe Bible, tho village church, and 
the district school, this last of the republics shall be able to stand. It is not too 
mitcb to say, that the faop«s of the lovers of liberty throughout the world hang 
in a great measure upon our Buccess. Neither Fiance, nor any part of South 
America has ever been so valuable in their eyes, as our exam[de, or awakened 
such hopes. 

Tbe downfall of this nation, by whatever means, would be the signal for a 
jubilee in every despotic court in the world. We might imagine a shout of 
triumph in bell, at such a prostration of human hopes, and such a retardment of 
the peaceful kingdom of ChrisL If these remarks are correct — and that they 
are not less true than trite, our readers will unitedly admit — then ws have a 
partisl measure for the actual responsibleness in the Bight of Heaven, of those 
by whom this country is mainly known abroad, and on whose character and 
doings our political salvation, under God, depends. And is this high and solemn 
relation to tbe Supreme Being, this responaiblenesB to his ultimate and august 
tribunal, both for private and public acts, generally and adequately realized by 
those who occupy the high places in our civil community ? 

That there are but few among them who are avowed infidels of the Wright 
And Owen school ; few who have disgraced the journals of Congress by causing 
the name of a female foreigner, which we are ashamed to repeat in such a con- 
nection, to he recorded on the list of candidates for the chaplaincy of the house ; 
we ere happy to believe ; — white as Americans, we are ashamed and humbled, 
that the recklessness of party strife, or a forgetfulness of our dependence on 
God, or the prevalence of loose principles, should have caused even one mai^ 
who contemns and defies Jehovah, to be thus elevated. 

But is not the number far greater, of those who forget God's Bupremacv, and 
their own obligations to Him ? Are not many of tnem ready to acknowledge, 
that He "is not in all tbeir thoughts ?"~'And who are scarcely more conscious 
of allegiance owed to Him than to Louis Philippe ? 

For such, let the aspirations of all devout worshippers in this land, daily as- 
cend to heaven, that tbey may speedily possess that noble preparation of mind 
and of heart, for tbeir great duties, both as public examples and as public 
officers, which has been described in these pages ; viz. a conitant, dtep, praetietU 



c of religious obligatioi 



Might we breathe another fervent wish of our hearts, without giving offence to 
tboee for whom it is most sincerely and constantly cherished, we would express 
the earnest desire we feel concerning many, whom we, with the people, delight 
to honor, and who already come op to tbe standard of moral and religious feel- 
ing which we have now described, that tbey should learn to appreciate and to 
reach that higher standard which the gospel discloses. We would that they 
might come to understand in their own consciousness, tbe happy influence m 
deep piety, upon the heart and mind, and tbe transforming and beatific power 
ofthat hope which is by faith on the redeeming Son of God. There are high 

C laces in the moral, as in the civil world. As they have, by tbeir own merits, 
een elevated to the latter, may they aspire to the nobler distinction, conferred 
through the merits of Jeaus Christ, of attaining to the former, which lie within 
the atmosphere of heaven, and afford an earnest of higher pleasures and more 
desirable honors, than any, even the noblest and purest, which this world can 
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COLLEGIATE ADDRESSES, AND OTHER DOCUMENTB. 

Wb have Mcently Kceived a luge Dnmber of pamphleti fian nrioui 1iteni7 initi- 
totiana in the United States. The most important of them, we sliall briefly notice. 
We begin wi& ibe 

•tfnntMl Report on Harvard Vnivtrtify, 1833-34. 

The property of the college, not producing a direct iDeome,anil to which noTaloilion 
IB attached in the college books, comprehends ten bnildingB with the land under and 
adjoining ; coitege, law, medical, and theological libraries ; [Hctures and statuaty ; philn- 
SDpliical, cli«niCHl, and analomical apparatus; miner^ and foasiU; botanic ganjen 
estate; diviui^ iuUl estate; matron's house, furniture, &a. The balance of stock- 
Bccoont, the common fund of the college, amounta to ^151 ,838 75 ; tbe funds towards 
salaries and grants, |1B0,977 37; libiuy fhnd,, $6,000; funds accumulating for various 
puiposes, $7,774 12; fundafbr theological purposes, $35,814 96; funds for law depart- 
ment, $17,943 63 ; funds in trust for various purposes, $68,353 66 ; funds for indigent 
scholars, $28^64 45; for prizes, $24,058 73; funds received from Christopher Gore's 
legacy, $46,475 23; funds in reversion to the college, (John McLean's donation, 
$25,000, and James Perkins's $30,000,) $45,000. Tbe whole amount of the property 
is $617,340 19. However, after the funds in reversion, funds in trust for various pur- 
poses, law and theological departments, income pledged to salaries and professorships, 
&c., Hie subtracted, there remains but $151,939 39, for the ordinary expenses, and 
keeping up the standard of instruction. The value of the pamphlet is much increased 
by the insertion of all the cb&TteTB, laws, &c- which have emanated from the legislature,, 
touching Harvard College. The report is in all respects very satisfkclory. The sals- 
lies of the instmctors ate reasonably low, and eoam of them, we should think, incom- 



Bithop McBvaim'i Charge. 

This charge was delivered to tbe seventeenth annual convention of the Episcopal 
cAnrch of Ohio, on the 5th of September last Two editions of it have been published. 
It is replete with sound and evangelical views on tbe right method of "preaching 
Christ" 

Seventeenth .Snttual Report qf the Baptial EdMeation Society, of the Siaie of J^ta 

York. 

This Society has under its charge the seminary at Hamilton. A building for this in- 
stitution has just been completed at a cost of $6,000. Owing to the voluntary disuse 
of tea and cofiee on the part of the students, the price of board in commons has been 
reduced to ninety cents a week. Professor Sears, now in Europe, is intending to pur- 
chase at Leipuc, a theological and classical library for the seminary. Tbe institution, 
in sixteen years, has educated 14D young men; 150 are still pursuing their education. 
It is suriounded by 600 Baptist chnrohes, containing 60,000 members. 

Firil Report of the Mmonary Education SocUty of the Atw England Con- 

This Society, attached to tbe Methodist Episcopal Church, has 3,737 members, who 
are formed into societies on tbe condition of paying fifty cento annually. The number 
of beneficiaries under the patronage of the Society is 8, at an annual expense of fiom 
85 to 100 doUan each. "Die (Aiject of the association, wei^«siGd in the second artiel* 
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of the coiutitation, "is to look up, uid bring ibr ward, luch jnjiuig penoiu of both 
sexes as may be jud^d suitable for home or foreign missians, and to tiuniah them nith 
the means of an education suited to the peculiar duties to which they maf be leapec- 
tirelj caJied." All, nbo are received as beneficiaries, hold thenuelvea obligated to 
serve in the Geld of misHionaiy labor, uwgned to them by the ccuutituled aulboritieB of 
tlie choich, ibr at least six jean. 

ConstUtUion oj lh« fcon^clical LvUenut Synod of South Carolina and a^acent 

Statu. 

This sjDod has under its charge the Theological Seminarj at Ijexington. A full 
■econnt of the rules and by-laws of the synod ia ^ven. 

haat of Mount Hopt Collet, Md. 

The charter of Mount Hope College wai granted in 1833 by the legiilatnre of 
Maryland. Frederieh Uall, M. D., ia pieaideDt and piofewot of natotal philosophy, 
ehemialjy, and mineralogy. B«t. Charles B. Dana is ptofessoi of ibetoric and belle* 
lettres. The whale nmnber of instructors is 7. Many testimonials are giTeo by gen- 
tlemen of Baltimore and elsewhere, in relation to the high character of the institution. 

President Humphret/a' Address, St. John's CoUege, Md. 

This address was delivered at the annual cDmmenceinent of St. John's college, in 
February, 1835. It nrgea the claims of the college on its patrons, and on tbe people of 
Maryland, with great eamestitess. Many ftcts in the history of the college aie also 
stated. " Tbe college was founded by men of various Christian creeds, who gave it a 
character decidedly Christian but catholic. No iBdividual can ait in her board of 
tmsleea who does not express his onqualified belief in tbe ChiiBtian religion, and the 
principle is carried to its proper extent in the government of the college." Rev. 
Hector Humphreys, D. D., is president and proteaaor of moral science ; J. T. Dncatel, 
professor of chemistry, &c.; E. Sparics.M. D., of ancient languages T. G. Sudler, of 
mathematics; W. B. Learjr, of grammar; and C. T. Flusser, of modem languages. 
Alnut f 10,000 have recendy been subscribed for the college. 

General Thu^ogieal Seminary. 

Tttis inatitation, located in the city of New York, has educated, since 1821, dioat 80 
students. Tbe present nunfbet of stodents is 81. Volumes in tbe libraries, 3,880. 

East Windsor Seminan/, 

We have received the inaugural address of Dr. Tyler, and tbe addresses of Dr. 
Perhins and Mr. Riddel, on the laying of the comer stone of tbe Tbeolo^al Institute 
of Connecticut. Tbe corner stone was tbe step stone of the door of tbe house of the 
Rev. Timothy Edwards, father of the Rev, Jonathan Edwsrda. The vBTioos addresses 
explain the reasons for tlie establishment of the Seminary, and tlte hopes which ita 
friends indulge of its future usetulnesa. The protessors are Rev. Messrs. Tyler, Cogs- 
well, Nettlelon, and Thompson. 

Condition of Washington CoUege, Harfford, Ct. 

This college has received, unce it was founded, about 90,000 dollars fiom private 
munificence, and 1t,SO0 dollars trom the legislature. "Hie average number of students 
has been about 60, and of salaried officers G. About three fourths of the pupils only 
have been in circumslaiieeB to pa; their bills in full. Heaaores are now taking lo raise 
^,000 to endow a Hobart professoisbip, ^,000 for a Seabury professorabip, and 
^,000 for a genera] fund. A la^e part of the Srst named has be«a raind, and 4 
considerable portion of the other*. 
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Sev. Dr. John LueUoufa Mdras. 

Tbia addreas, delivered on occonon of the inaa^ratian of the sathol u provost ol 
the univernty of PennBylvuiis, ia mainlj emplajed iu conaidering the qnealian, How 
cui the moat be made of mind } oi ia what way can youlli be moat aucceaaTolIf trained 
to enjojr the greatest amonnt of liappiness, and ts qualiij them for the giealest uaeful- 
ueaa in aocietj ? The addreaa is well wiitteo, and contains many valnaiile aug^stions. 

Frxifasor Eaton's Inaugwai Addrett. 

Mr. Eaton ii profeaaor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the Hamilton Lite- 
rary and Theolo^cal seminary. The main purpose of this address is to point out Iha 
connecdon of the atady of the malheniatical scieneea villi x thorou^ education, and 
especially the value of them to the Christian ministiy. They constitute a vast store- 
house of illustrations. It is only by an acquaintance with these sciences, tb&t the 
minister is able to refute the opinions, and connteract the influence, of infidel philosophy. 
The character of educated mind at the present day is scientific rather thui classical. 
The address is written in a highly glowing style. \ 

htaagurdl Addrt»a of Rev. Dr. Hazditu. 

Dr. Hazelius is professor of divinity in the theolo^cal ■eminary of the Lutheran 
church, Lesiagton, S. C The subject is " the usefulness of theological Beminaries." 
In proof of the position, he menUona that in 161S, the number of LuUter&n minislers 
in the United States did not amount to 100. The number of pastors now amounts to 
SSO. This grest increase has been owing very much to the establishment of three or 
fonr theological m 



LIST OP THE MINISTERS OP THE REFORMED CHURCHES IN 
FRANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1834. 

Wk have compiled the following lists from a supplement to the Archives du ChrU- 
tianisme, of the 27th of September, 1S34, politely lent to us by the editor of the 
Boston Recorder. The number of consistories of (he Reformed churches is 110, 
sevenleen of which are in the department of Gard. The connstory has charge of all 
eccle^astical aC&ira througbout a particular district or province. It id intimately con- 
nected with the civil govemment. To the condslories belongs the examination of can- 
didates for the ministerial office, the disposal of vacant livings, etc. 

Jiguea- VltM, (condstory of) Andw!t. 

Soulier, Anduze. 
Rarbusse, Gallaivues. Auzierc, do. 

Huguea, Grand-Gal largues. Fraissinet, do. 

Laget, Bernis. 
Maraval J., Aigues-Vivei. Bane. 



Uaraval J. M. C, do. 



^laii. PuBcai, Le Pompidon 



Algans, St-Panl-Lacoste. 
Com bet, BlsDnaves. 
Dubois, Alais. 



Ribard, Saiate-Croiz de Talfrandsqne 
Sergerae. 
Gabriac, Alais. Bastie, Bergerac. 

Gaillird, do. Hugaes. do. 
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MiroKllo, I 
Baodca, uu. 
FroaliD, IXjoo. 

BitehweUer. 
Eiter, Ob«r>eehach. 



Galw 



1, BiKhiteilar. 



Bruaer, 

Hofmeisler, RuDspach. 

Hietz, Cleeburg. 



Uanral, Bolboc 
De Felice, du. 

Sohi«r, Hoadrilliera. 
PaulaiD, Havre. 



MftilUrd, 
TennaU, 
Tillaret, 



Hariin-BoUin, Caen. 

OU*e, do. 

Frosnrd Emile, Cond^-nir-Noireau. 

Gonijoa, Cherbourg. 



Chabruid, Touloiue. 



SouUlge, Coag^nees. 
Tempie, CalTiaBon. 
Deloa. Limgtiule. 
Rebout, do. 

Lutelme, St. Cdmei. 

Cattelmoron. 
Gibert, Caslel moron. 
SlrvlDt, Uanlflaaquin. 
^ouvailre. La Parade. 

Raband, Mont-Redoro. 
Duraad, Castrea. 
Dejean, do. 
Pradel, Puy-Lnireoi, 
HodUz, Boquecourbee. 
Anneagaud, R^^mont. 



Anuad F.^ Ctcat 

Serviire, do. 
Deacoun, Bourdeaax. 
Aadi^, do. 

Bnirel, Beauforb 
Bftcre, Sullani. 

Die. 
Chan, Pontalz. 
Tama, Sc JuHsB-M Quint. 
Raouz, EHa. 
MauaoD, do. 
Ulla-Gabrfae, do. 
.Aix. 

JXeu-Le-FU. 
BroB, EHeu-La-FU. 

Antaud-P^diiraii, Moo^ouz. 

Th^roa, Vinsobres. 

Gautier, juQ., SaiDte-Euppimie. 

Ducroi, Nion. 

Alm^raa, Mool^limart. 

PauJ, St Faul-Tnaa Ch&teauK. 

Albario, Florae. 
Sirven, St Juliin. 
FonvjeJlle, Poat-de-Moutvert 
Shoiubnli do. 

Ganget. 



DuiDM, Gensac 
Labal, do. 
Biol, CiMilloD. 
MartjD, PeuBC. 



Latavne. 
Moziman, Lacauoe. 
Cal^, Viane. 
Enjalbert, l.acase. 



Dejonre, Lamistre. 
Briasel, Deaaignaa. 
Dumaa, Gilboc. 

La MotU.Sl.-Hicrag. 
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La MatU-Cheta*(«ti, 
Reoous, La MoUe-Chalenfoo. 
Aroaud Scipion, do. 
Morel, Valdrome. 
Chailier, do. 
Hortcbe, Leschei. 

LnSodieUe. 
Goninl, Morennes. 
Cambon, do. 
Del mas. La Rochelle. 
Fbu, do. 

Caste I, Rocberart. 
Boudet'Fenouiltet, L'ile do lU. 
Carriere, St. Pierre, lie d'OUroD. 



Gtbriac. Si. Martin. 
Bourgailts, La Salle. 
Aubanel, do. 
LafoDd, Sainle-Croii-de Caderie. 
Porlalier, Monoblet. 

La T\tmUadt. 



Ueyer, Papa. 
Aalier, Uoiuie. 
Richard, Sl Micbd. 
DemagniD, St. Fortuoat. 

Le VigtM. 
Dhombre, Vigan. 
Calombler T. A., do. 
Dardier, Aulas. 
Fioiel, Aumesaai. 
Amal, Briau. 

Lexay, 
BeUiviei, Lezay. 

IMk. 

Larcbevique, Wallncourt. 
Levsva!>eur-Durell, QuKvy. 
ManUta TbJiDpb, Lllls. 
Devlaaiee, Maude. 
Bellot, Ama. 

Lovrtaarin. 
Gaitte, Orange. 
Lavondis, Loonnarin. 
Florid, Lacdte. 
SeuHui, Lamotte d'Atguu. 
Corblgre, M^rindol. 
Froimrd Lonli, ATignon. 



HuHo-FMcboud, Lfon. 



Viguier, ClermDDt-Femud. 
, MoTieUle. 

Marion, Maneilis. 
Sautter, do. 
Dhombre, do. 
Cliauvin, La Rogne. 
Bmulquel, Toulon. 



Teifonniire, ManUlargtiw. 
Baziie, Lunel. 
Devize, Sauuiiiai 



fialvetat, St ARiaat-Taltorat 

Dardier, MazatoeL 

Mtjaoel, do. 

Meinau, La BaaHdet-RoutlroiiM. 



Tleu, Mai d' AiU. 
Arabet, Carta. 
Lacroii, Saverdao. 
Giichon, Mazirea. 
MartJQ-Djpotit, Bordei. 
Jauee, La Ba*tide-Bur-Shert. 
Lalon, Sabarat. 

Ladeviie, Meaux. 
Hprvleui. Monneaux. 
Braoel-BwllD, NanleaU-las-Ueai 



BlaDC, Mena. 

Cadorel, JUD., do. 
BoDirai, Grenoble. 
Baulme, La Mure. 

Mtt*. 

Lafite, Melx. 
Mall, Courcellea-Chauwr- 
Schmidt, Nancy. 
Huter, Helleringen. 
BoenzlDger, Liiheim. 



Montagnae. 
Stdfebil, BMarioax. 
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Mmlauban. 
Miraiali, Hanuuliui. 
Holine, do. 

Hignan, do. 
Tachard, da. 
Lourde-LaplBce. La Garde. 
Montl»iin, MauveiiD. 

Monleaml. 
JoufM, UonieamL 
Paacauil, Montcarret. 
Cayot, La Roche -Chalait. 

McntptUUr. 
Michel, MiHtlpelUer. 
XAmilfaol, ' do. 
Grawltz, do. 
Gazelle, Cette. 
Lardat, Pigaan. 
ISmb, Couroontenal. 

MuViatutn. 

CtemaDa, Illzach. 
SpacrllD, HulhauwD. 
Graff, dD. 

Tacliard, do. 
Juwph, do. 
More II, ThaDD. 
Mejer, Ceraay. 



Sossdiotj, Diteana. 

Petit, do. 

DuTivier, Asnieres-lea-Boorget. 

Cazalis, Saocerre. 

N^, Mimnceui, Dreax. 

Caillialte, ChalillDii'Bur-LtMre. 

D'Aldebert, Orplerre. 
Duran, do. 

EtirmaDD, Arvieuz. 
CbTel, SL LaureDt-do-Cros. 

Orlbet. 



Coaduzorgaea, Bayonne. 
Jacquler, do. 

Carrlve, Bellocq 
Mazauric, Osae. 
HoarguGi, Sauveleire. 



MoDod, aen., Paria. 
Jul Herat- Cbaaseur, do. 
MoDod, juQ., do. 

Coquerel A., doi 

MoutBodDa, do 



P^tuoi^ei. 
Oanlier, Foatenay-Ie-Compte. 
GermaiD, Ponzaugei. 



Maigre, Cau»aole. 
Lourde-Laplace, SL Anloiiiii. 
Lomtmll, Bioule. 



Hilalre, Chom^rac. 
Bone, do. 
Guirm, Tana. 
Blanc Henri, TdlOD. 
, Priraa. 



Qnatrella, Nirac 
HonemaDD, do. 
Caboi, do. 

Vlnceni, Nimea. 
Tacbard, do. 
Gardef, do. 
Fontan^ do. 
Bore), do. 
Froanrd £., do. 

Alort. 
Dachemin, NIort 
Matile, do. 

Dadre, PralUea. 

Orliant. 
EerpecdroD, Aulnty. 



Soucbi, Bouill^. 



Feyoe, Cose. 
Delon, Ssinlea. 
Feyne, juD.. Jorzac. 
Jay, RayaQ. 
Marchand, Pona. 

NaioD, Sdnt-Affrique. 
Bonicel, do. 

Castelvlel,Mllbau. 
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OF THE REFORUn) CHURCHEl IN FRANCE. 



Saintt-.Anliroix. 
OUves, Sainte-Ambroii. 
Encoutre, St. Jean-de-MarWgols. 
Massol, Genolbac. 
Houller, Brouzet 

Saint-Chapla. 

Bmuisoiu, Saint-Chaples, 
Guittard, Gurrli^ues. 
Broussoiu Victor, Saiat-Geai^. 

Sainle-Fey, 
Drilholle, Salnte-Foj. 
March e, do. 

Bourgade, do. 

Saint' Germain de Calberle. 
Metge, Saiot-Germain de Calberte. 
LavaJ, Saint Martla de Boubos. 
Duasanl, Sainl-Etieiliie. 
, Collet-de-mze. 

Saint- B^o^e. 
Dassaot, St. Hippolyt«. 
Boisaiere, do. 
Pertier, Croa. 

Saiat-Jean-du- Card. 
G^oies, St..JeaD.du-Gird. 
Lafaa, do. 

Bucbet, Mialel. 

Saint- Maixeut. 



SaijUe-Marie-JuX'J^nta. 
Goguel, Sain te- Marie- A u-Minei. 



Saint-FierremOt. 
Rouquette, Glarrag. 
Laune, Salot-PierreTllle. 
Vlncena, do. 
Mommejd, Vale. 
GemiQard, Saint-Chrislol. 

Saint- Qutntin. 
Matlle, Hargicoarl. 
Colany-N6e, Lein6. 
Sabonadiire, Saint-QiMatio. 
TOL, Till, 



F1aiiri£rea, Lemdouiy-ls-biHe. 
PeyraD, Sedan. 
Cadorct, Vadeacoart. 

Saint-Voy. 
Adh^ran, Teace. 
Bourlian, Mazet. 
Farguaa, Vastrea, 



Frai^siae), Sauve. 
Rolaad M^Jan, Durfort. 
Volpeli^es, Caoaules. 
MarliD, Logrian. 

Sommiirt*. 
Rlbol, Sommi^reB. 
Devize, do. 
Rand on, Creapian. 
Vincent, Oijau. 
Jacquin, do. 



Maeder, Straabourg. 
Richard, do. 
Hepb, Altweiler. 
Simona, Cossw^iler. 
Bruch, Burbach. 
Scbaefier, Diedeadorf. 
Candid ua, Aasweiler. 
Guerre, Rauweiler. 
, Hohwald. 

TVntwina. 
Martin, Tonneina. 
Mootbtuu, do. 



Rous, Uz^. 
Nicolaa, Monlarea. 
Gardes, Luasan. 

Vabrei. 
Blanc, Vabrea. 
Caatei, do. 
Mozinun, Sablairollea. 

Rattier, Valence. 
Megnadier, do. 
Armand, do. 
Maiaonneuve, JjOriol. 
Hlsade, Lioion. 
Bonl, Ch& lean-Double. 

ValUraugue$. 
Abric, Vallerauguea. 
Viguier, do. 

, do. 

Mou^lue-D'Algue, St. Laurent. te-Hi- 

10 
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Sleinbeiuilg, Sumina. 
Satlet, Ba)Dl-Andr£. 
lllaire M., Salnl'Mircel. 



[Ado. 



Brupifer, Nen. 
CaiiduzDr|ruei E., do. 
Dizler, V^zenobraa. 
Forun^, Ledegnao. 



LiDlhoii, L' Orme. 

Fort, Thfeoulier. 
Lombaid, Terooul. 



M>rion, ViiU>. 

Combei, Lacombe-de-Feniire. 
LaiDBrche, Fr^s^. 
SSOmiaiiun; B nunt ctivnhM. 



CHURCHES OF THE CONFESSION OF AUGSBURGH. 



Genes A I. CoNBiaTDliT. 
F. D. Tllrckheim, Straaboure, preaident. 
F. H. Redalob, Strasbourg, Ecdesiaa. prof. 
F. G. Schmidt, St. Marie -Am- Mines. 
L. Hecht, Strasbourg, professor. 
Brackenb offer, Strasbourg. 
P^tri, Bouiweiler, notary. 
Sentz, senior, Wissembourg, advocate. 
U. Metzfier, Col mar. 
Ro9«eI, Monlb^liard. 
Klaubold, Strasbourg, patron. 

Ih>FECTION of WlSSEUBOURG. 

F. Weber, Wissembourg, inspector. 

1. Coniitiory of WistenAoarg. 
F. Weber, WiaaemhourE. 
M. Velten, do. 

C. L. Wolwerlh, Rotl. 
J. Hoepfner. Lemlrach. 

L. G. Heydennlch, Wingen. 

D. Lix, Niederroeden. 

H. Baalian, Oberstetabacb. 

2. Coniittory of la Pttitt Pierre, 
H. Zwillin 
F. G. Francfc 

C. H. Worlnger, Tlefenbach. 
H. C. GrOnewald, Lohr. 
P. J. Schneir, Domnheim. 
L. ZwillinKi Wimersboure. 
F. J. Hoffmann, Hangenweiler. 
F. A. Schaller. Phali-bnurg. 
J. D. Huck, Wimiueuan. 

3. ContMory ■/ Oberbronn. 

F. L. Jaeeer, Mielesbeim. 
L. Scbweppenhaeuaer, OberbroDQ. 
P. J- L. Harsl, Nterdcrbrona. 
G C- Quii-in, Gundershofeo. 
H. T. Schnildl, GumbrechtshofeD. 

G. J. Kobler, Enjcneiler. 
F. Schioiper, Offweiler. 
J. C. Anrich, Rotbbuh. 



4. Con$iitoTy of Wotrih. 
C- F. Rolli, Preuscbdort. 
J. G- Daneler, Woertb. 
S. lasler. Fries ch we Her. 
J. F. Brehnjer, Langensulzbach. 

B. CotuUtorg of Hattat. 
H. C. G. Welsmann, Soulti-son«-For£(s. 
P. H. Daneler, Blrlenbach. 
C. L, Ningier, Oberbelsehdorf. 

F. C, Pfender. Halten. 

G. H. Dangler. Ritlerahofen. 
J. Goetz, NiederliuUenhauseD. 



r BotlXWXILBK. 

Reicbardt, Bouiweiler, inspector. 

1. Cotuitiory of Sovxweittr. 

C. Reichardi, Bouxweiier. 
H. L. Kunlin, do. 
C. L. NcMler, Kirrweiler. 
J, G. Pfaehler, Ringetidorr. 
C. J. Goetz, Imbsheim. 
C. Elles, Brennsheim. 

2, Coniiilory of Ingeiihani. 

F. Schneider, Alt-Eckeiidorf. 
C. L. Hoffmjnn.Waldenheim. 
S. F. Holliiender, Milielhauaen. 

G. F- Goetz, In^enheim. 
A. Karrher, Ernol^beim. 

S. G C. Kai'sel. Dunzenheiro. 

P. Mehl. Detiweiler. 

F. C. Birkenkoff, Sctinlndratzlieim. 

3. Comiitary of itgieeUer. 
L. C. Weyricb, Obermodeio. 
J. J. Mailer, Ineweiler. 
J. P. Flscber, Praffenhoffen. 

Weiteraweiler. 
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C. P. Sbach, W^Dbnrg. 
J. H. Metzeer, Zutzeadorf. 
G. G. Lembkg, Schillendorf'. 

4. ComMory of Saor-Uimn. 
C. Wagner, Hartklrchoo. 

C. P. KimOBch, Altweiler. 
F. Liefrlch, Saar-Unioa. 
J. P. D. Merchl^, Keeskaslel. 

F. A. Liftbrich, Uerbilzheim. 
P. J. Ilesael, DehliDgen. 

J. F. Hopp^, Bailen. 

C. E. Knmpmann. Lorenzen. 

E. F. Beyer, Fenelran^s. 

5. CatuUtory of Diemeringen. 

G. Kremer, Ttei^. 

F. June. PiPlorlT 

J. H. Brick, Wolfskirclien. 
C. A. Liebrich, Hirschlaud. 

G. Laibl§, Weyer. 

C. F. Newler, D urate). 
A. T. Kampmann, Asweiler. 
J. H. Quirin. HBinbach. 
G. T. Hirl, Dietneringen. 
, Drulingea. 

IwaFECTioN or Timplk-Nbuf. 
F. H. Redslob, iiispectbr. 

1. Contalory of Temple-JVe^. 
F. H. Sedalob, Temple-Neuf, Strasbourg. 
F. Q. Edel, do. Ao. 

J. J. Bieder, do. do. 

F. H. Hoerter, do. do. 



J. J. KreiM, St. Pierre -le-Jeone, Strasbourg. 
J. J. Schmidt, do. do. 

J. }. Wftnz, do. do. 

G. F. Gerhardl, St Guillaume, do. 
J. P. Kroh, do. do. 

J. J. Jaegle, do. da. 

P. F. DaanenberiEer, Schittlgheim. 
T. Fuchs, Bischeim. 
C. P. Riff, Roberlzan. 

8. Cmuittory of Wolfiihasa. 



F. C. Webar, Wingen. 
J. D. Spalz, Trenheim. 

J. N. Gaspan, ScharraclibergheiiD. 

G. Scberer, Ballbrono. 
J. C. Stohl, Zehnackenl. 
J. J. Wetzel, Alleoweller. 

S. CanMiory of Buthtoeiltr. 

P. P. Lucius. Roppenheim. 

J. C. G. F. Dunckcr, BischneUer. 

L. HeMi, OberholTcn. 

J. B, BoBch, Schneighausen, 

F. Schweppenhaeuser, Sessenheiue. 

F. 8 chaffer, KauffeDheim. 

6. Consiitory of Brvtrtalll. 

P. F. C. Englert, Hoerdt. 

S, F. Hotlaender, Gendertheim. 

J. j. Haier, Griea. 

J. G. Michel, Eckwerabeini. 



7. OmMiilory of Pari*. 



J. J. Goepp, Pari 
G. D. F. Boiaaari 



J. Boeckel, inspector. 



J. D. Brunner, Si. Nicholas, Strasbourg. 

L. Himly, do. do. 

D. F. Schuler, do, do. 
J. F. Bruch. do. do. 
G. DOrrbach, do. do. 
J. Mailer, St. Thomas, do. 

E. Brown nald, do. do. 
J. G. HerroiinD, do. do. 
J. D. Ayik. do. 
P. J. Gaeckler, lllkirch, do. 



i. Dflrineer, 1 

F. Hickcl, Kolbshelm. 

J. C. Sohn. Eckbohheim. 

C. F. Weber, WotBsheim. 

M. J. Ungerer, Haogenbieten. 

J. G. Hausballer, Breuschwickersbeim. 

4. Contittory of Watteionne. 

J. C. C. Blaeslua, Wasseloiiiie. 
J. F. Knia. WesthoflcD. 

G. C. Gaeckle, Ronuuiwieler. 



J. Boeckel, St. Pierre- le-Vienx, Strasbourg. 
J. J, Koss, do, do. 

C. F. P. Jaeger, do, do. 
L. F. Vierliag, St. Aar6Ke, do. 
T. Kopp, do, do. 

S. Comittorii of Darlitham. 
L. Grucker, Eotzhelm. 

D. E. Jaegle, Dorlisheim. 
J. J. Goepp, BersletC. 

J. F. Shaeffer, Reltweiler, 
J. P. SchaeeEBns, Blaesbeim. 
J. Lechten, Plobsheioi. 
C. G. W, Kuriz, LiatEolsheini. 
T. G. Roehrich, Fardenfaeim. 
J. Schneider, Hurllghelni. 
F. T. Jacob, Pruhlgrieiheim. 
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I^AUQ. 



4. Comiitory of Burr. 
J. D. Venator, Barr. 

H. A. SchwBlb, do. 

C. Blaock, HeilleeDaleia, 

J, Heintz, Milteibcrgbeim. 

M. Kaaa, Gertweiler. 

J. J. Brion, Goxweller. 

J>. C. Licblenberger, KlingeDthsl. 



6. Cotuiitory of Sumttoiwen. 
T. F. Erichaon, Baidenbeim. 
C. C. Gaapare, Sun.lhauMn. 
P. C. L.Keller, Mietepsholz. 
J. £. Mdtlur, BoFzhelm. 
J. G. Schmulz, Obenhelm. 
J. EhiDBDU, Geratbeim. 

Inspection or CoLH&s. 
Schmidt, inspector, 

1. Cotui$lory of Calmar. 
J. C. Hitschler, Cotmir. 
G. D. Mailer, do. 
P. G. Grelscher, do. 
P. Wila, do. 

2. COmitton/ qf JUimtter. 
C. P. Eccard, Moblbach. 
J. J. Schllllngrr, do. 
G. F. Binder, Monster. 
J.J. Blind, do. 
J. G. Ritlelmeyer, do. 
J. O. Mailer, Gaaibach. 

8. Connslory of Riqunmhr. 

F. G. Schmidt, St. Marie- aui- Mines. 

B. P. HerreDachaelder, Riquewibr. 

P. A. Herrenachneider, Rlbeauville. 

J. Beniz, Mltlelwihr. 

L. H. Heyler, Beblenheim. 

G, F. Blng, Ostlieim. 

L. H. Ueylandt, Hunawihr. 

4. CoiuUlory of AndoUheim. 
8. Krlegelateln, Jebsheim, 
J. J. HeywanjE. Andolsbeim. 

C. HitBchler, Horbourg. 

F. B. Balzweller, Kunheim. 
J. F. O. Schmidt, Algolahelni. 



J. J. Balzweiler, Knnheim. 
J. J. Orllleb, MuDtzenheim. 
J. O, Bollmann, Foruneyer. 

INIPECTIOH or MonTBII.I.lB.D. 

Duvemoy, inapector. 

1. Cmiatory of MotUbiliard, 
3. F. Tnefferd, Montb^liard. 

L. A. F. Masson, do. 
G. L. Duvemoy, do. 
Boiesaid, do. 

C. L. Lecomple, do. 
J. F. Lalance, St. Suaanne. 
C. N. Cuvier, B^lhancourt. 

2. Cotuittery of Audvaeotirl. 
A. F. Parrot, Valentlftney. 

G. F. Fallot, Audinrourt. 
C. F. Kuhn, Abbevillers. 

C. L. C. Goguel, Mandeure. 
J. F. Fairand, Etiines. 

J. H. Morel, Adenjnie. 

G. U. C. Duvernoy, Beoucourt. 

G. Dubois, Dampierre. 

J. H. Morel, Voujaucaurt. 

3. ContMory of St. JuUen. 
L. Surleau, St. J u lien. 

J. L. E. Berger, D^ead 
J. G. Surleau, Ravans. 

D. F. Fallot, Beutal. 
G. P. Duvernoy, Tr^moini. 
C. L. TueSerd, Lnngevetle. 
G. E. Lalance, Champey. 

4. Coniittory of Blamont. 

C. F. Goeuel, St. Maurice. 
L. F. Weliel, Kocbes. 

J. F. Perdrizet, Mool^cheroux. 
H. C. Banzet, Blamoot. 
A. F. Sahler, Glay. 

D. C. F. Cucuel. Seloncourt. 
J- F. Perdrizet, Vandoncourt. 

5. Contiitory of Hiricowrt. 

L. C. Covter, Breveliert. 

C. P. Loda, H^ricoart. 

G. F. Fallot, do. 

G. D. Durol, Coutbenana, etc. 

P. F. Beuriin, Etobon. 

G.L. C. C. P. Jeanmaire, Magny d'Anigoo 



FActJLTlEa or Theolooi. 



MoRtcn^an. 
Bonnard, Prof, of Hebrew, 
Jalaquier, " Christian Morals. 
Hazon, " Dogmatics. 

Momet, " Church History. 
Floria, ■■ Philosophy. 
Encontre. " Lalin and Greek LiL 



Stratbowg. 
P.H.Red9lob,Pnir. DogmitlciConf. Auga, 
J. Willm, " Chrislian Mortli 

T. H. Fritz. " Eiegesia. 
J. F. Bruch, '■ Sacred Eloq. 
A. Jung. " Church History. 

M. Richtrd, '■ Heket. Couf. 
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OALL TO THS CHRIflTlAN HINiaTRT. 



CHRISTUN MINISTRY. 



JhioorJ Cali to Sit Chriitiaa JtKnitby. 
Yon have no special impresgiona on 
your mind, you eaj, urging ;ou forward ; 
you have never felt thoee secret and 
mysterious inclinations towards the ser- 
vice, nhich you may think to be indis- 
pensable prerequisites. It is true, that 
some pious young men have long felt 
a decided tendency towards the min: 
try, which no efforts could eradicate 
divert But in closely examining this 
tendency, we should find that, in some 
cases, it is merely itnagiuary. It is an 
impresaioD which has no foundation in 
truth, or in the Spirit of God. In other 
cases, it may be a deep feeling of the 
mind, but created and cherished by 
eorly education, by the expressed in- 
tention of parents and friends, by the 
individual in question having been 
accustomed to look entirely on the fa 
torable aspects of the subject. It i 
not to be regarded as the decision of . 
sober judgment, or the dictate of : 
warm hearted piety. In some instances, 
it may be genuine, caused by Him, who 
leads his servants in a way they ki 
not. Still, he acts in conformity with 
the laws of Providence and of the hu- 
man mind. Von have a more sun 
word of prophecy. You are not to look 
for impressions, dreams, inclinations, 
secret and mysterious impulses. You 
are to consult the written revelation, 
and the openings of Divine Providence. 
You are faithfully to judge of your own 
character, and determine what manner 
of spirit yon are oL This is the only 
certain and correct mode of com- 
ing to a decision. Many individuals, 
who have shone as luminaries in the 
church of God, would have never en- 
tered on their bright career, if they had 
waited for an inward and unexpla 
inclination. They believed it was their 



daty to go forward, and God blessed 
their determination. 



fFoJd of Boday Hetdtk not an abtoluU 
hindrance. 

Weak or indifferent bodily health ia 
not, in itself) an insuperable hindrance. 
By conscientious attention to diet, ex- 
ercise, steep, interchange of study, &c., 
you may gain better health, and in the 
end become an able bodied man. Close 
and continued study is not necessarily 
detrimental to the health. It ia sus- 
ceptible of the clearest proof that the 
body cannot attain its full vigor, while 
the mind is entirely dormant. God has 
made our physical and intellectual na- 
tures mutually dependent. It is pos- 
sible that ill health may be owing in a 
measure to the neglect of your mind. 

But if you should always be com- 
pelled to suffer from imperfect health, 
you ought not in that case to despair. 
Mental energy and love to Christ have 
often triumphed over the severest pains 
of the body. The late venerable presi- 
dent Porter, of Andover, was com- 
pelled, year after year, to give the 
most unremitted attention to his health. 
Yet few men have been more usefiil. 
One reason why president Edwards ' 
declined his first appointment to the 
college of New Jersey, was his infirm 
constitution. Through his whole life, 
he was compelled to confine himself 
to the strictest diet and the most rigor- 
ous bodily discipline. Richard Baxter 
was the sport of medical treatment and 
experimenL From first to last, he had 
the advice of no less than thirty-six 
professors of the healing art. He waa 
certainly one of the most diseased and 
afflicted men who ever reached the 
ordinary limits of human life. Yet his 
works, if printed in a uniform edition, 
could not be comprised in less than 
sixty volumes, making at least thirty- 
five thousand closely printed octavo 
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pages. At the akme time, he apsski of 
writing as odIj a rtereation ftoin more 
Mvere duties. Such iDatances might be 
gretitly multiplied, but it is mmecea- 

Vou ought not, however, to infer that 
a firm bodily constitution aad aound 
health are matters of little impor- 
tance. There are certain defecta which 
ought to operate as an eSectual barrier 
to an entrance on a courae of prepara- 
tion for the Chrietisn ministry. 

Diftdivt Eojty Edaeation. 
SoHB individuala ue unwilling to 

venture upon a courae of public educa- 
tion, on account of early literary disad- 
vantages. But this objection is, in very 
few cases, if ever, valid. This hin- 
drance has been in innumerable in- 
at&Qces, overcome. By intercourse 
with good society, an awkward and 
untutored demeanor will be laid aside. 
One of the roost inveterate habits — an 
nnpolished and vulgar pronunciation of 
language, cao be nearly, if not wholly 
reformed. Through study of the works 
of God, imbibing the spirit of hie word, 
familiarity with books of taste, and with 
educated men; the sensibilities will be 
purified, the imagination chastened, and 
the whole intellect emancipated and 
ennobled. Numerous are the instances, 
in which meu from the lower and more 
depressed classes of society, under all 
the disadvantages of which you com- 
plain, have risen to distingnished repu- 
tation and usefulness. Tbe difficulties 
which impeded their progress, they 
manfully met and conquered. From 
these very circumstances, they derived 
one great advantage. They had be- 
come fiilly acquainted with the habits 
and feelings of the class of people from 
which they sprung. They were, cc 
aequently, better able to sympathi 
with their circumstances, and improve 
thsir i-ondition. On the whole, though 
' an early education is a serious 



[Am 

evil, and though vestiges of it will long 
remain, yet patient and asaidaous care 
will triumph over them. 



MvaiuxdSgt. 

Advahcbd age will present no insu- 
perable hindrance. Itis true that some 
studies, tike the details of the learned 
languages, can be acquired with far 
greater facility, early in life. The 
memory is then most retentive, and the 
apprehension the most quick. Still thib 
advantage is counterbalanced. Per- 
sons of mature age, or those from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
can grapple with many subjects much 
more succesafblly than tbe lad of fif- 
teen. Tbe details of the grammar 
they cannot so readily acquire, but 
tfaey can much better comprehend the 
structure of language and its philo- 
sophical principles. They can engage 
with more success in all tbe higher 
branches of mathematics, and with the 
abstract studies of logic and meta- 
physics. They are also, in general, 
more provident of lime, and make a 
better arrangement of their duties and 
studies. Great advantages are pos- 
sessed, if the ministerial work is not 
assumed till tbe individual has reached 
twenty-sis or twenty-eight years of 
age. Multitudes of the most useful 
men have accomplished their entire 
work, as ministers of Christ, beyond 
the age of thirty. One of the most 
eloquent French bishops was forty 
years of age when he first appeared in 
the pulpit It is not before the age of 
twenty-five, ordinarily, that the bodily 
strength is developed, the muscles knit 
together, the powers of tbe mind ma- 
tured and vigorous, firmness of piety and 
consistency of character possessed — 
all of which are of great importance in 
the work of the ministry. The cases 
are not few, when the ancient lan- 
guages even have been thoroughly bc- 
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quired at the tge of thirty or forty 
years. Dr. Scott was & sexagenariui 
when he conquered soma of tha more 
difficult of the Orientst tonguea. 

EDUCATION. 

We take the fallowing parajrraph 
from an address of James M. Garoett, 
before % literary society in Hampden 
Sydney College, Va., SepL 1834. 

" Man, in fact, must be ciuiBideied and 
treated from inRiocy to the last moment of 
his life as a being foimed by big Maker for 
a state of eiialenco fiu, Tery far diiferent 
from the preaeot — a state for which his aole 
boainen on earth it — eonstBiitly to be pre- 
paring, by a diligent cnllurc of all bia 
powers, by the twneScent oae of all his 
means, and by the faithful performance of 
all bia duties to hinueif, to his fellow crea- 
tures, and to bis God. Hiii and thu imiy 
u tdueatiim. The learning of languages, 
arts, and sciences, which too often com- 
priae the whole of education, furnishes him 
only with the stepping- atoues, the scsBbld- 
inf , and the tools to aid him in the erection 
of^the grand ediSce, which although based 
a earth, should rear its dome lo the high- 



REV. PRESIDENT ADAMS' SERMON. 

Tbe following passage is selected 
from a sermon preached by Mr. Adams, 
on the day of the total eclipse of the 
Bun, Charleston, S. C, Nov. 30, 1834, 
it having been Advent Sunday, as ob- 
Borved by the Episcopal church. 

" We may be farther grateful lo God, 
thai lie has endowed us with the faculties 
of underelanding requisite to investigate 
and understand a ayatem ao maguificent 
and BO comprehensive. Nor must we for- 
get to render a suitable acknowledgment 
to the Giver of those powers and fiicultiea, 
for the fruits which they have produced, as 
displayed in thoae sciences which impart 
dignity lo human nature and have con- 
ferred the most enduring bcnchls on man- 
kiod. We may, moresvcr, suitably cherish 
a respectful and grateful remembrance of 
those git^d and diaLntereated individuals, 
who withdrawing themselves, in a great 
measure, from social amusements and the 
usual enjoyments of life, have expended 
their choicest years and (heir best energies, 
in the service of mankind. Tbe names of 
Archimedes, of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of 
GalileOjOf Newton, of Enter, Hencfael 



TO 

La Place, ahonld live in the gralefnl recol- 
lecUon of na who are at this day, and of 
those who must, in all succeeding time, be 
benefited by their labors. Finally, may 
the approaching scene of grandeur and 
Bublimily, coining as it does, on the anni- 
versary celebration of the first advent of 
oar Lord and Saviour JesQS Christ, remind 
us of his second advent in glorious majesty, 
when the sun will not only be shrouded m 
darkness and the moon cease her shining, 
but the heavens Ihemaelves shall be con- 
sumed and pass away, and when the angel 
standing upon the sea and upon the earth, 
shall lilt up his hand to heaven, and shall 
awear by Him that liveth forever and ever, 
who created heaven and tbe tbinga that 
therein are, and the earth and the things 
that therein are, and the sea and the things 
which are therein, that there shall be time 
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THE AUERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETT. 

AUGUST, 1835. 



NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 



The Society held its AnniTeriBry in the 

Park Street meeting-house in the evening 
of Mb; 2B. 1836. The Hon. Samuel Hub- 
bard, LL. D. PresideDt of the Society, being 
absent from the city, the Hon. William 
Reed, a Vice President, toolc the chair. 
The services were coranienced with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Bates, President of Mid- 
dlebury college. An abstract of the Annual 
Report of the Directors, was read by Rev. 
Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the Society. 

On molioo of Rev. John Spaulding, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Secretary of the Weslern 
Education Society, seconded by Rev. The- 
ron Baldwin, of Jacksonville, Illinois, 

Stiohed, That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now hecn read, be accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Rev. James Hob;, of Bir- 
mingham, Eag., seconded by Rev. Justin 
Edwards, D. D., of Andover, 

Retohied, That the subject of epiritaal 
education, as it respects the ministry, is, in 
■II its bearinss and relations, one of incon- 
ceivable importance to the well being of the 
church and the world. 

On motion of Rev. Edward N. Eirk of 
Albany, New York, seconded by Rev. Eli- 
Bha Fiske, of Wrentham, 

Rtiohtd, That the church of Chriat is 
placed by him under the most solemn re- 
sponsibility, lightly \o perpetuate the gospel 
ministry ; — thai this is to be allected by the 
exercise of all that agency which is adapted 

men, especially by prayer lor academies, 
colleges, and theological iieminaries, and by 
providing the pecuniary means to educate 
pious indigent young men, until the wants 
of the world are supplied. 



On motion of Rev. Sylvester Holmes, of 
New Bedford, seconded by Rev. Francis A. 
Coi, LL. D., of Hackney, England, 

Saohed, That the American Education 
Society, is engaged in a design, which hi> 
a most direct and important bearing on the 
conversion of the world to Christ 

On motion of Rev. Thomas H. Skinner. 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, seconded by Rev. Warren 
Fay.D. D., of Charlestown. 

Retolved, That the spirit of the go^i«I 
and the times in which we live, demand, 
that those who now enter the sacred min- 
istry, be men of unbounded benevolence, 
and unbounded trust in God ; and that It 
should be the paramount object of their 
preparatory discipline to furnish them vith 
tlkeie high moral qualifications. 

Appropriate addresses were delivered \>y 
the Rev, Messrs. Spaulding, Hoby, Kirk, 
Holmes, Cox, and Skinner. 

The public services were then closed 
nith the benediction by Rev. John H. 
Church, D. D., of Pelhun, New Hamp. 
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there is no other EdacHtion Society now 
eiistiDg, that requires Ihls. 

Society is strict in its requiaitioiiB of 
piety in those nho receive its patronage ; 
pastoral BuperTiiion ; indeed in its 
whole course of discipline. Thus ll not 
only promotes pergonal holiness, but also 
' forth the vast importance ot iiixh at- 
BCDts in religion, in those who enter 
Diioistry. — It will, loo, improve the 
acter of ministers, by increaving their 
bodily and menial vigor. 1'he (emperate, 
economical and ioduBlrioua habits, nbich it 
enjoins, will promote corporeal health, 
strength, and activity. And these are inti- 
mately connected with iateUectual sounds 
ity, and energy. 

J mulliplying the number and 
improving the character of ministers, the 
" iciety will be a meana of enlarging and 
nctilying the Church. The nunistry is 
e standing ordinnQce of Heaven tor the 
inversion and salvation of this worM. By 
B finlbhoesa of preaching, Uod is pleaaed 
save them that believe. As ministers 
e multiplied, so this means of grace i 



imber of ministers. 



Mttraet of the JVineltenih Annual 

Tbe American Education Society, is i 

erting > most happy inQuence on tbe ri 
gious, literary »ai civil interBBts of the 
country. — It is beneficial to the Church by 
multiplying the i ' ' ■ - - 



Ihe education of about TOO individuals, who 
hive already entered tbe ministry, m 
whom would not have prepared foi 
ncred employment without this assist 
Besides, by its Agents and pubiicatic 
has probably been the means of inducing 
800 more to preach the gospel, who pos- 
■eased pecuniary ability to educate theiD' 
selves. And it undoubtedly has excited to 
the formation of other Societies, whose 
object b to raise up heralds of salvation. 
While these are deoomiDationai, that is, 
confined in their operations to the particular 
communions with which they are severally 
connected, as Presbyterians, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists and others, they have 
together, probably, been instrumental in 
preparing for Ihe ministry 500 or 601). who 
are now laboring faithfully for Jesus Christ. 
— The Society is also beneficial by improv- 
ing tbe character of ministers. It does this 
by elevating the standard of ministerial 
and of ministerial piety. As a 
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a reguli 

of theological study for three years, as well 
as obtain a complete collegiate education, 
or one that Is equivalent to it. This, it is 
believed, is a higher requisition than was 
previously made by any other Institution 
whatever in the land, as a prerequisite to a 
puticipatiaii in tluB specie* of charily. And 



of Heaven, converalooa will be mul- 
tiplied and the Church enlarged. And in 
proportion to the piety and faithfulness (J 
(he ministry, will, ordmarily, be the sancU- 
fication and purity of the Church.— Id these 
ways the Society is bene&cial to the inter- 
ests of ZioQ. 

This Society iterates advanlageously on 
the literary interests of tbe country. It 
favorably affecls academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries. It does this by re- 
quiring of its beneficiaries a regular and 
thorough education, and by continually 
holding up before the community (he im- 
portance of education generally; and also 
by increasing the number of pious students. 
The beneSciaries, while pursuing their 
course of studies, will exert a mijst t<alulary 
infiuence on the Institutions, with which 
they are connected. They will be a means 
of promoting the sanctifi cation of Christiana 
and of restraining Ihe immoral and vicious. 
It may be expected, too, that they will do 
much towards promolinjr revivals of religion 
among their literary associates, as has al- 
ready in many instances been the fact 
When they shall have completed their pre- 
paratory Htudies, and entered upon profes- 
sional duties, they will become patrons to 
common schools, academies, colleges and 
theological seminaries. Many such laHi- 
tutions will be established through (heir 
InQuence. There are now 84 colleges and 
80 theological seminaries in the United 
Stales. Of these colleges, 46 have been 
erected since the formation of the American 
Education Society, and most of them with 
a view to the mulliplication of ministers, 
and to some extent in the way of cbarilable 
education. And can It be doubted, that 
thl* Sode^ has dona much to incretaa tha 
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□umber of cotlegM tnd lo prcniotfl the 
cause of UuiubI Labor Instituliona .' All 
the Iheological •eminaries id the country, 
nilh the exception or two, hare come ialo 
BXlslenCB siQca ila esUblishment. The ef- 
fect of these InalitutianB on the Society and 
of the Society on them, a moat happy, 
Aod they ihould ever be aceounled as idu- 
tual helpers in the great and glorious work 
of raiiini; up ministers of the gospel for the 
•upply of > world. 

The Society also has a favorable efTect on 
the intereats ol the country in a civil point 
of view. The political condition of a nation 
will be veni much in accordance with the 
character of tbe people as a hndy. It ii self 
evident, that this will be the c;iBe under a 
tepublican (brni of government, where all 
tbe rulers from the highest to the lowest 
■re from among the people, amenable to 
■hem, and dependent on them. The morals 
Bud habits of the community are moulded in 
a great degree by clerical Influence, and 
bear much resemblance to the existing min- 
istry. Tbe religious, moral and civil condi- 
tion of a nation then, are closely connected 
with the numlter, holiness and efficiency of 
its ministers. Hence the immense impor- 
tance of this Society as a means of multi- 
plylag those whose salutary influence will 
be 80 eitenslvely fell, not only on the reli- 

gous and literary; hut also on the civil 
teresls of this land^lhe glory of all lands, 
and which is (o bear so active and efficient a 
part In achieviog the conquest of this world 
to Jems Christ. 

JV\tmbtrof Young Mai a$iiiled.—Tbt 
American Efducation Society la truly na- 
tional, not only in name, but also In its 
spirit and proceedings. As its appellation 
is general, so its principles are catholic, and 
ilB operations extended. Appropriations 
have been made to young men of dilTerent 
evangelical denominations from every Stale 
Id the Union. The whole number aided 
since the formation of the Society is 2,256. 
TTie number assisted in each succeeding 
year is as Ibllows, 7, 138, 110, 181, 172, 
205, 195, 21fl, 198, 225, 156, 300, 404, B24, 
604, 673, SOT, 912, 1,040. Of those who 
have received aid from the funds of the 
Society, since the last Annual Meelina;, 
which was held in the city of New York, 
200 were connected with 17 theological 
seminaries, G38 with 37 colleges, 302 with 
&8 academies and public schools — making 
in all 1,040 young men, connected with 152 
loslitutions. Of these 478 have been as- 
■isled at S4 Institutions within the bounds 
of the Preshvlerian end Western Education 
Societies, the number of new beneficia- 
ries during the year is 300 — a larger num- 
ber than was admitted in any preceding 

JV\imber %eho haee entered the Min- 
itlry. — The number of ministers raised up 
&r«ugb the iDMrumentaliljr of this Society, 
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is probably not far from TOO. About 100 of 
these have entered the field of labor the 
last year. The moat sanguine eipeclatioaB 
of the founders of this Institution, could not 
have anllclpated, that in twenty years from 
its lormation It would, annually, send forlh 
a hundred spiritual reapers into the field 
of harvest. 

JMtm&er who have deceaied. — Of the 
beneficiaries of this Society 3 only, a very 
small proportion in comparinm to the Dum- 
l>er assisted, have, during the year, been 
cut down by the shafts of death. Alter 
much eiamination and reliection, it is con- 
fidently believed, that the comn^unity have 
judged erroneously respecting the mortality 
of students. It is not a fact, as has been 
supposed, that a larger proportion of young 
men die who are in a course of preparation 
for the ministry, than of young men who 
are pursuing other employmeiila of life. 
TTie same remark will probably apply to 
other students. 

Patronage teithheld. ^\t great precaa- 
tioo should be taken to prevent the unwor- 
thy from being admitted to a participation 
in the sacred charities of this Institution; 
so constant watchfulness should be exer- 
cised, that none of this description be re- 
tained under its patronage. The same 
qualifications are necessary for the contin- 
uance of beneficiaries, that are required 
for their admission. 

With deep regret We are compelled to 
say that during the year the names of IS 
have, for various reasons, been stricken 
from the list of beneficiaries. 

Character of thoie patronized. — The 
character of those who are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the sacred charities of this So- 
ciety, is best known by its Cooslitulion and 
Rides. Talents, piety, and good scholar- 
ship, are indispensable prerequisites to ad- 
mission as a beneficiary. Persons rf such 
qualifications, and only such, shoald be 
patronized by the Society. 

T^ormtgh eouree ofeducalian. — He who 
ministers at the altar, should be taught not 
only in the school of Christ, but also in the 
school of human science. He must be not 
a novice, but a scribe well instructed into 
the kingdom. The priest's lips should keep 
knowledge. The prophets were men of 
learning, Moses was taught In all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. Daniel excelled in 
knowledge. Schools of the prophets were 
established in various parts of Canaan; as 
at Dolhan, Jericho, Gilgal, and Bethel. 
Samuel was President of the college which 
was at Naioth, and Elijah and Elisba suc- 
resideney. The a 
■ "■ ■ ftheChu 

for the min- 
istry. In accordance with this demand, 
are the Itules of the Direel«'«. 
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Promotion of pertonai holbten.—U has 
ever been \ leading aim of the Directora, 
la seeli Ihe proniDtion of boliness ia the 
indiviiluals who receive their patronage. 
The pliD of pastoral supervision w» adop- 
ted as early as April, 1S26, and has resuiteil 
in much good to the beDe6ciariRS and the 
cause generally. The Secretary of the 
Parent Society has performed lliis service 
SD far as his otiier duties of an imperative 
nature nould aliow. Other Secretaries and 
permanent Agents have taken a part in this 
vastly important work. Comi 
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year, l>oaks and pamphlets, applicabli 
them as Cliriatians, preparing for the i 
Istry, have twen given them as usual, so 
far as opportunity and conveoieoce would 

ilfieipd.— From the Treasurer'a Report, 
it appears that the receipts, during the year, 
have been $S3,062 TO. over $25,nnn more 
than in any preceding year. Of this sum, 
$66,589 90 are tor current use, and $16,472- 
80 for ihe Bclialarjhip fund. There have been 
raised within Ihe bounds of the Presbylerian 
church $2S,2S9, and the remainder $57,- 
773 70 have been received from the New 
England Slates. To S66.5S9 90, add $6,- 
000 by vote of the DireetorB transferred 
from the original fund Id the current fund 
Ibr present use — amount of Ihe sale of real 
estate, bequealhed. for the general purposes 
of the Society, and the amount will be $72 
A89 90— loiai of receipts for present use. 

Bttputti. — The a mount received by le| 
acles the last year, is $27, OlO 36. Of th 
sum 815,472 80 were from the Rev. Ebei 
eier Porter. D. D,. of .\ndover, $1,000 from 
Isaac Warren, Esq., of Chariestown, $9,- 
S77 59, from Joseph Abbott, Esq., of Elling- 
" * ■ - A $660 from other per- 
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received so large an addition to its funds 
from the (estamenlary acls of Its Trie 
The lime has come when the discipli 
Christ, possessing Ibis world's goods. 



leave m lis behalf th , , 

ascend logelher as an acceptable memorial 

before God. 

Loan$ refunded. — The loaning system to 

lion fifteen years. During this time it has 
been fully tested, and proved lo be the best 
course Ihat has lieen devised for the accom- 
piisbmenl of Ihe fallowing objects ; — the 
industry, economy, independence, health, 
morals and rellEion of the beneficiaries ; 
the increase ol funds-, the prevention of 
impositions and abuses in various ways; Ihe 
BalisfdCllon of clerpymen generaily, espe- 
cially tho'e who by great efti>rls and sacri- 
fices educated Ihemseives; also those wbO; 
by luittanea received Jrom the Sodely, 
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obiained an education for Ihe ministry, but 
on account of ill health or some other good 
reason, have been prevented from preaching 
the gospel of Christ i financial men, loo, 
and those in particular who conlribule to 
the funds. Indeed, it is believed, thai the 
Society could not exist and flourish on any 
other than the loaning system. Difficulties 
innumerable would arise without this plan 
of procedure. Filly individuals have the 
last year refunded $2,957 14, thus helping 
lo replenish the treasury of the Lord, and 
carryine forward this great cause of benev- 
olent eli^rt. The whole amount which has 
been refunded is as follows; During the 
eleven years preceding April 30, ]826, 
$339 60—1827, $90 00—1828, $864 22— 
1829, $830 91—1830, $1,007 84—1831, 
$2,647 63—1832, $1,312 77—1833, $2,1 13- 
27—1834. $1,947 78—1835, $2,937 14— 
mailing $14,111 16. 

EzpendituTtL—The expendllurea for the 
year have been $68,443 32. This sunt 
added to Ihe debt of tlie Society the last 
year, $5,225 71, and the amount will ba 
$73,669 03. Subtract $72,989 90, the re- 
ceipts for current use, and there remain 
$1,079 13, the present debt of the Society. 
Remittances lo a large amount have tteeo 
made during Ihe year from the treasury of 
the Parent Institution to Branches and So- 
cieties connected nilb it. Some have sus- 
tained their own benefidares. and trans- 
milled a portion of their colleclionB lo the 
general treasury to meet the necessities of 

.^moutiio/carningB.^The amounlearn- 
ed by labor, school leaching and other ser- 
vices is highly creditable to the beneficiaries 
and shows in part the happy effects of Ihe 
loaning system. This in a great measure 
throws Ihem upon their own resources, and 
induces Ihem to make personal eflbrts, and 
lo practice Hetf-denial and economy. The 
sum ofearnlngs reported from year lo year, 
for the last nine years follows, viz: 1827, 
$4,000— I828,$5,l 49— 1829, $8,728—1830, 
$11,010—1831, $11,460—1832. $15,568— 
1833,$20,61l — 1834, $26,268— 1835, $29,- 
829. The whole amount is $132,623. 

Obligation eancelltd. — Nineteen bene- 
ficiaries have asked for a release from Ihctr 
pecuniary obligations according to the Rules 
of the Society, and their request has been 
granted. Of Ihese, 6 were Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, 10 Home Missionaries, and 4 
Pastors of feeble churches in peculiarly 
depressed condition. 

Preahyltrian Ed«M/i«n Soeicfy.— Thii 
Society embraces Ihe Middle, Southern and 
some of the Western Stales, and is highly 
imporlanl on ace"' '' '"" '-— •■ --■ ' 
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Ham Patton of New York, who had bt 

its Corresponding Secretary, for (Iw t 
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i years, and wba had rendered 
usiaiaDea as his other avocatioiw would 
allow, in July last relinquished his pa: 
chari;e and devoted himself exclusively to 
the duties of his office. Tha Kev. John J. 
Owen who had been Assistant Secretary 
and Agent, lor three years, and who had 
perrormed hia oSicial services with great 
fidelity «ih1 propriety, and with fjood sue- 
cea<, In January last resiened his office 
with a view of setclini; ullimately in the 
ministry. Within the bounds of this Soci- 
ety, embracing the Western Education So- 
ciety, 47S young men have been as^isled 
HDd $26,289 have been raised, durini; the 
year. In order to meet the appropriations 
made to theae beneficiaries and the expen- 
ses which were incurred, the Parent Soci- 
ety has paid from its Treasury $6,000. 

Weilem Bduealion Society. — Aflcr 
extensive correspondence and much delib- 
eralion, it was thought desirable that the 
Western Agency should be dissolved and a 
General Society for the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi should be formed. Accordingly 
such a Society has been instituted and or- 
nnized, by the name of the " Western 
Education Society." The ConstitutiDn was 
adopted and the officers chmen, the 30lh 
Oclober laal, at the time of the Anniver- 
saries of the dillerenC benevolent Societies, 
held at CiDcinnatl. That place is to be the 
centre of Its operations. The Rev. Dr. 
Wisoer and the Kev. Mr. Patton were del- 
egates from the Parent Society, and aided 
in the new arrangement and organiiation. 
It has already. Branches and Auilliaries, 
and will, it is expected, ullimately embrace 
the whole Great Valley. The Rev. John 
Spauldin); and the Rev. Ansel R. Clark, 
were chosen Secretaries, Mr. Spaulding 
bad been an able and efficient Secretary 
for tha Western AgeDcy for riwut two 
years. 

AVlo York City Yovng Men'i Eduea- 
lion Sodely. — This Society was formed the 
last autumn, and has already paid Into the 
Treasury one thousand dollars, and given 
> pledge that il will raise twenty-five tem- 
porary scholarships of seventy-five dollars 
each. This is an earnest ol what muy be 
expected from (he vigor and ardor of youth 
Were all the yuung men of our land to 
imilaie this noble example, what an amount 
of good would result 1 

Weitrrn Education Sociily, JV. Y.— 
This Society occupies as its field of opera- 
tions, the Western Disliict of the State of 
New York. It has prosecuted its object 
ivltb success. During the year, there have 
been aided within its bounds 100 beneficia- 
ries. The pi-esent Secretary is tha Rev. 
Alanson Scofield. 

Viietx Agency. — This Society has been 
well sustained the past year, by its Secre- 
tary tbe Rev. Otto 8. Hoyt Within iU 



bounds TI beae&ciaries have been assisted 
(ha last twelve months. 

Central .Agency. — This Society has its 
centre of operations at Philadelphia. It 
has been in eiistence only one year. Tha 
Rev. Eiiphalel W. Gilbert has accepted the 
presidency of Newark College, Dtlaware. 
and consequently resigned his office as See- 
relary. The Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, late 
of St. Louis, Missouri, has been appointed 
to succeed him, and expects to enter imme- 
diately upon his official duties. 

Wettem Beiene Branch. — This Branch 

has steadily and peraeveringly prosecuted 
its benevolent object. The ftev. Ansel R. 
Clarli, its Secretary, has labored with abil- 
ity, wiiidom. and success. The beneficiaries 
sustained by that Society the past year, are 
40. Within its bounds dudog this time, 
S23IS bave been raised. 

Eatl and Wett Tenneucc Agenda. — 
These Societies have It^ether aided sixty- 
two beneliciariBS. The Rev. John W. 
Beecher has resigned his agency, and Rev. 
John W. Irwin has recently been appointed 
Agent in his place, and is expected soon to 
enter upon his work. The Northern part 
of Alabama will be embraced within thii 
field. 

Itlinmi Branch.— Tha State Society dur- 
ing the year preceding the one just closed, 
raised funds sufficient to meet its appropria- 
tions. It has paid but Ii4t!e, the present 
year, to beneficiaries who have been sus- 
tained within its bounds, owing to the fact. 
Agent has been employed within its 
limits. Illinois is fast rising in a literary 
td religious point of view. 
JfoiitcJrancft.— Within the limits of this 
65 young men have been assisted 
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Tha number of bene6ciaries 
has doubled in the space of two years. 
The amount of funds raised in the State is 
92,075. Maine seems destined to be one 
of the most populous and best States in tha 
Union, and to send forth a most salutary re- 
ligious and literary influence. 

JWto Hampthirt Branch. — During the 
year, this Branch has raised ^6,006, the 
largest sum ever contributed in the Stale 
for this object, within the same period of 
time. This is the result of the labors of an 
efficient Agent. In IS30, without the ser- 
vices of an Agent, the Stale raised $2li5, 
and in lS3t. with an agency of a few weeks, 
il contributed to this object, $2,263. Within 
its bounds 40 young men have been assisted 
the year past, 10 of whom were new bene- 
ficiaries. 

JVorffc We»tem Education Society, — 
This Auxiliary Society embraces the Slate 
of Vermont, and has been very successful 
in Jiirnishing yoting men who have Ilie min- 
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iitr; in view. Them hivs been aaal^ted 
within iU boundi the last year, IDT Individ- 
ubIs. 28 of whom were new beneficiaries, 
by an appropriilioa of SS,393, while ooly 
fl.IGShBTG been raised within the Stale 
to meet it. Thia deGciency has arisen prob- 
ably from the fact thai do agency, to any 
coDsiderable extent, haa been performed 
duriof; the year — a complete illuatralion of 
the necessity of Agents. With »ery liKie 
service of this nature, the year preceding, 
f 2,aiS were raised. 

Maiiachvtcltt, — This State, being the 
seat of Ihc Parent Society, is nolorganlxed 
*s a Branch. It has Aaiiliaries in the dif- 
ferent Counties, most of which are effideat 
SuSitli, Noriblk, and Worcester, take the 
precedence in Ibis good work. The amount 
contributed within the bounds of the Com- 
monwealth during tba year, is $29,635 — 
more than one third of ail that waa raised 
for this Society within the United Slates. 
There have been assisted during the year at 
its institutions, 265 individuals, of whom 66 
were new beneficiaries. This might natu- 
rally be expected, for no Stale in the Union 
bai been more adequately supplied with 
able' and faUbful niinistei-s, and none has 
more highly appreciated an educated min- 
iatry, than Massachusetts. 

Shade hland Auxiliary. — Thia Auxiliary 
b advancing in iti operations. More youth 
have been assisted, and more funds raised 
0ian in any preceding year. The differei 
Evangelical denominations are awaking I 
the importance of an educated ministr 
This Is an indication of good to the Spiritual 
condition of the State. 

Conneciicul Branch, — There have been 
patronized by l}iis Society during the year, 
81 young men, 17 of whom were new bene- 
ficiaries. To these individuals, $1,778 have 
been appropHaled, and $3,896 have been 
collected within the State, in addition t ' 
legacy of Joseph Abbotl, Esq. Connec 
has ever been a nursery for ministers, and 
Mill promises to retain this characteristic 
feature. 

Meant tmplo^. — Th« ineHiw which 
have been used in the premotion of this 
cause are varlons. The iormation of Branch 
and Auxiliary Societies, and the labors of 
Agents, have been the principal instru 
talityinthisgreatworli. DifTusion of k 
ledge by the press has also been employed 
as another means. The Quarleriy Reeif 
publi.-hed by the Society, is accomplisl 
preal good in reference to literary and theo^ 
logical institutions of the country, the min- 
istry, and ministerial education generally. 
It ii exchanged for most of the religious 
periodicals of the country, and it is presented 
to the presiding officers of the different col- 
leges aikd Iheoli^ical seminaries, with Ihc 
expectation that they In return will furnish 
tike SocieQr with tbe sUtlMies and publica- 



tions of their institutioiu. By rei^est It 
has been furnished to some Reading Koams, 
ind Societies of inquiry, reiqiecting mlssioni 
and benevolent enlerprisea, in our colleges 
theological seminaries. It is presented 
to all individuals wbo give Permanent 
'emporary Scholarships, and nearly two 
thousand copies were sold the last year- 
Three thousand copies of the Quarterly 
Journal, which is a part of the Quarterly 
Register, are sent gralullously to indlviduala 
in dilferent parts of the country. — Th« 
Tracts of Dr. Scudder on the want oi min- 
isters, and of Professors Emerson and 
Knowles on the call and qualifications for 
the Christian ministry, issuiKt by the Amei^ 
ican Tract Society, are timely productions, 
and worthy to bo in tiie hands of every 
minister, every student preparing for the 
ministry, every parent who has sons to train 
for Jesns Christ and his cause, and also 
every Agent of this Society for distribution, 
while laboring lor Its advancement. During 
the past year a Hi«tory of the American 
Education Society has been published by 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
It Is adapted for usefulness, and should have 
a place in every Sabbath School Library in 
the land. — ESbrta by correspoiKlence and in 
other ways, have been made to lead the re- 
ligious community to remember this cause 
in their supplications before the thnme of 
God, and to observe in a special manner the 
Annual Concert of Prayer tor Colleges. 
And God has heard and answered the peti- 
tions of his people- Eleven Colleges har« 
been blessed in a greater or leas degree the 
last year with the efliisions of tlie Holy 
Ghost. 

Coneladiag remarkt. — Christians must 
enter upon the business of raising up min- 
isters of Jesus Christ with deep seriousness, 
viewing it to be of vital importance, and 
feeling tliat they are accountable to God for 
the dischai^e of this duty- There are now, 
in (he United States, l.SOO,0On males be- 
tween 14 and 80 yean of age. One in IS, 
or 126,000, may be considered pious- One 
in 10, or 12,600, ought to prepare Sar the 
ministry. Of these 12,600 males, there are 
6,400 between tbe age of 14 and of 24, 
Thebe, generally speaking, ought to take a 
regular collegiate and theological courae ta 
qualify themselves for the ministry. Of 
Uiese also, 2,940 are between the age of 24 
and of 26. These, probably, ought to take 
a shorter course of education, that is, attend 
to the study of the languages and other Im- 
portant branches two or three years at some 
academy, and then pursue the study of di- 
vinity regularly at some theological sem- 
inary. And of this class too, there are 
between the age of 28 and of 30, 1,260, 
who. by reason of their advanced age, 
ought not (0 pass through a regular course 
of education either at college or at a theo- 
logical seminary, but to study divinity with 
tome private clcigyman, k year or ttro, Mtd 
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lli«n eoter upon (be miolitry of Chriit. If 
there ahauld be any sublraction rrom this 
number on accnunt of domestic connectlaD, 
or peculiar eaga|;emeati in hcuIit con- 
cerns, (as perhaps tbere ahould be,) this 
subtraction may be supplied from thoiie over 
30 years oi t%e, nbo ougbt, in this way to 
prepare for the ministry. Some few of 
those who entered on the work of preaching 
the gospel at Ibis lime of life, have become 
emiaenl in their profession, as John Newloo 
and otherL Of tbe 12,6(K), not 4,000 — oat 
one thinl — are preparing lo preach the gos- 
pel of Christ 1 Thu ought not w to be. 
Awful respooaibilily aod guUl rest some- 
wbcre. In view of this, who will not ap- 
ply himself lo tbe great work of raising up 
ipirilual respers for the harvest of the 
earth i wliile the solemoitieB of dissolving 
nature, the retributioos of the final judg- 
itient, the blood of Calvary, and the worth 
of undying souis, press to immediate, tin- 
tiiing and agaaiiiDg eflbrts. 

PAISBTTESlAIf EdVCATION SoCIKTT. 

Tac ADDiversary of the Presbyterian 
Education Society was held in New York, 
May 14, I83S. Zechariah Lewis, Esq , a 
vice preaiilent, presided at the meeting. 
The Annual Report was read by the Sec- 
retary, Rev. Wffi. Patton. ResoluttoDS were 
offered and well sustained by the Rev. 
Messrs. Spauldiag, of Cincinnati, O,, Hat- 
field, late of Si. Louis, Mo., Boardman, 
N. ¥., and Edwards of Andover, Mass. 

Hon. Theodore FreHaghuywn, LL. D. 
is President of the Society; Rev. Wm. 
PattoD, Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. J. 
J. Owen, Recording Secretary, and Oliver 
Willcoi, Esq. Treasurer. Some account of 
the operations of this Society is embodied 
in the abstract of the Parent Society. Ex- 
tracts from tbe commencement and conclu- 
sion of tbe report follow: 

President Edwards in his treatise on re- 
vivals remarks. " Great things might be 
done for the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ, by searching out youth of prom- 
ising sbililies, and with besrts full of love 
to Christ, but of poor families, and bringing 
them up for the ministry." 

That which this eminently holy and ju- 
dicious man saw to be so desirable, we see 
to be indispensable. The abject of this So- 
ciety is lo raise up a ministry, with hearts 
as large as the world, and whose persever- 
ing design it shall be lo give every family a 
Bible, to leach every child to read it, and to 
bring every individual to act under it 
pervading influence, and who shall set t 
eartkest lo do (hla, and penevers for the 



purpose of accomplishing it befinv they 
themselves go to beaven. We cannot sup- 
pose that the future aggressive movements 
of the church will be carried forward with 
energy, and rendered victorious and per- 
manent, only tttht preached g»ipet ia mul- 
tiplied and extended. Hence it is evident 
' education societies for increasing ths 
ber, and other means for improving the 
character of the ministry, are now the 
leading objects to be aimed at Without 
iking any disparaging comparison, ths 
lard are convinced that under present 
-cumstances, while the want of ministers 
is the great want, no instiiutkia has strong- 
er claims Ihan Ihis. 

Tbe review of Ihe past promises atron{[ 
encouragement for the future. Every ap- 
peal In former years, when the Society has 
been embarrassed, has been promptly and 
generously met, and a new and healthful 
Impulse given lo its operations. During 
Ihe year, the conviction has gtuned upOQ 
the churches that the education of indigent 
and pious young men (or the minialry a an 
Indispensable branch of benevolent action^ 
They are tieginning strongly lo feel that 
unless a compeleot number of ministers can 
be educated, all the bold and enei^tic 
plans of home and foreign missions must be 
injured, and the work of the world's re- 
demption materially retarded. For some 
years pasl. the proportion of yoiiog men, 
whose parents or friends can sustain the ex- 
pense of their education, has considerably 
increased. It is oot loo much to say, that 
the proportioned increase of this class of 
candidates has been greater even than of the 
indigent. II has been obvious, that as the 



the talent and piety of the rising generation 
to serve him In Ihe gospel ministry, many 
youth have responded to the call- 

Knowing that '■ the harvest is great, but 
the laborers are few," cheerful obedience 
must be rendered lo the command of our 
Saviour, " pray ye Ihererore, Ihe Lord of 
the harvest, that he would send Ibrth labor- 
ers into his harvest." For if God does not 
open the heart, Ihe very sources of benev- 
olence are dried up, and if God does not 
prepare men for this holy calling, they 
never will be prepared. Neither human 
learning, nor societies for patronizing indi- 
gent young men, nor millions of money, 
will avail any thing, wilhoullhe enlighten- 
ing and sanctifying influence of the Holy 
SpiriL Giber means are necessary, but 
they alone cannot properly qualify one soul 
for the work of preaching " Christ cruci- 
fied." Our great hope then is in the Spirit 
of God, in earnest persevering prayer for 
the coallnued, enlarged and powerful 
influences of the Holy SpiriL When 
the church, in agony for the perishing 
mlUiona — in holy wlicitude for the glory iH 
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the Saviour — in utter belplemiess from all 

other help, nod in holy confidence in God, 
and humble dependence for promised aid, 
shall raise her prayerful vtHce, and raise it 
often, and with hallowed importunity — then 
the Spirit of the LonI will be aa a fire on 
the cansciencee of the young men, and their 
hearts will be irrepreasibly set on (be great 
work orpreaching Che goapel. The present, 
then, is a momentous crisis. The mighty 
conflict is rapidly advancing. Now is the 
day of preparation, and every moment and 
every true man is of countless value. 

The time has come for decided andRreafly 
enlarged aclion. The time has come when 
ourmen ought to be lilce the "men of Is- 
Mchar who had an understanding of the 
times to linow what Israel ought lo do." 
Yea the time has indeed fully come, when 
our men must be like the men of Zebnlon, 
who " went forih to battle eipetl in war, 
who could keep rank and were not of double 
hesii't." Did all Christendom with united 
heart bind (heir strength (o the work, the 
work would still be unspeakably arduous. 
Fur ihe hosts of the great enemy are eilen- 
dvely combining — they hare made strong 
their nrimerouB entrench meats ; (hey sufl^r 
DO divisions (o distract their councils, or to 
paralyze their strength. Wilh (hem every 
eye is single— every heart bold — and every 
nerve 6rm. Such are the powers marshal- 
led for (he bailie of Ihe great day. Yet 
under God resolute and devoted men can 
change the whole moral as peel of the 
globe. Oh, when we call to mind what 
men have done, at the bidding of their 
worldly, aiabilious leaders, shame and con- 
scious guilt should enshroud us when we 
remember the coward sellishness of those 
who have been redeemed wilh blood. 

The following is the Address delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Edwards. 

The object of Ibis Society is, (o increase 
the number of ivitablg gu^liiJitd raiaisten 
of (he gospel. And lo what extent does it 
|iropose (o increase them > Till (he Bible 
IS translated into every language, till the 
gospel is preached lo every creature, and 
the sound of salvation is echoed over Ihe 
whole eanh. This Society would raise up 
men, to preach (he gospel, who have them- 
selves been taught (he gospel, and the way 
to preach it. Some Ihink that they know 
this, wilhout being taught. We want none 
such. Tliat knowledge of the gospel which 



which springs I'roin the unaided efibrls of 
Iheir own minds, or which flesh and blood 
merely have revealed unio them, but (heir 

not (o (he ear, or llie understanding only, 
but also 10 the heart. 

We wani ministers, who feioio the things 
which a— '— -'- -' — -- '"^ - -'-■•• ' 
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trated in hii pravideoce, utd obeying his 

commands; men who know that they and 
their feltuw men have all gone Out of (he 
way ; that there Is none naturally righteous 
among them, no not one ; that that which 
ia born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that they 
that are in the flesh canno( please Ood ; for 
the fleshly mind is enmity against God, not 
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and (hat when Jesus died for all, all were 
dead, and that he died for all. (hat they wbo 
live, should not live unto themselves, but 
unto him that died for them and rose again ; 
and that no one for whom Jesus died, has 
any right to live for any otgect less than 
the glory of God in the salvation of men. 
The object of this Society Is, to increase 
the nnmberofministerswho have felt (his; 
and hare resolved, in Ihe strength of Jeho' 
vah, making mention of bis righteousness 
and of his only, while (hey live to live unto 
the Lord, and when they die to die unto 
the Lord, and living or dying to be the 
Lord's; and who will not rest, unless in 
heaven, till Ibis is the case wilh all people 
of every kindred, and Qalion, and lungue. 

And do you ihiuk, Mr. President, that 
men will ever learn (his, without being 
taught it; and (aught i( (oo from above? 
No. Sir. It is written, " They shall all be 
taughlofGod." The eflecl ofthis leaching 
is, "Glory lo God in Ihe highest, good will 
to men." Il is religion ; Ihat which blazed 
in the Morning Stars when they sang to- 
gether, and burst from the aonk of God 
when ihey abouled for joy. 

Of course. Sir, it will never be the great 
object of such men, Co make Presbyterians, 
or Congregation a lists, or Baptists, or Epis- 
copalians, or Methodists, or merely to 

denominalion. No, Sir, Ihat would he far, 
far benealh them. It would be earthly, 
sensual, devilish. It will be their object lo 
open upon every part of this dark and dying 
world, the light of life; and point all its 
perishing population to Him, who ie the 
Light of the world ; and in whom, there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bond nor free, but Christ U all, and in 
all ; yes, Cfarisl. who is over all, blessed 
forever ; and who, though he was rich, for 
our sakes became poor ; and who died for 
our sins, the Just lor the unjust, and rose 
again for our justification, praying in words 
and in deeds, in liie and in death, for his 
people, " (hal (hey alt may be one. as (hou 
Father ar( in me and I in thee, that they 
may be one in us; that the world may 
that thou hast sent me." 

ese are the men, Ihe number of whom 
(his Sociely would increase; ambassadors 
for Christ, who. as though God did beseech 

bylbem, will pray them in Christ's 
stead lo be reconciled Is God; and whose 
feelings and conduct, will move in accord- 
ant sympathy wilh Him, who is reconciling 
the world unto himself, tK>t imputiDg their 
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It unto them, but fi>i^*iDg Iniquity, 
BioDaDdnni but who Trill by no 
meiDS clear Ihe ^uilly ; and meo, who, 
kDowine the terrors oT the Lord, as a Jual 
God and a Stviour, will persuade sinnen lo 
flee from the wrath to come, b; being re- 
conciled 10 him. 

This, Mr. Prerident, Is to be the great 
businen of the miniglers whom this Society 
would raise up; not lo contend Tor thia out- 
ward form merely, or that, but lo perauade 
men, all men, Ihe hish and Ibe low, Ihe 
rich and Ihe poor, Ihe bond and Ihe free, lo 
be reconciled (o God, as their Creator, Re- 
deemer, Benefactor and Jodf;e; In loy in 
their hearts and by their erlioDs, Nol my 
will, but thine be done, with me, and by 
me ; niih all, and by all, on earth, as it ia 
<lone in heaven. 

This being the mostdlfieultthing, which, 
by such means, li ever iccompli^ed, no 
men need to possess higher powers of per- 
suasion, or to know better how to use them, 
than miDtsleni of the gospel. And if any 
man think that such knowledge and power 
are nilurallj possessed, or are eatiify ac- 
quired, that man ia a novice, who should 
not be put inlo the ministry, lesl, being 
lilted up wilh pride, he Ml inlo the condem- 
nalion oflhedevil. To be suitably qualified 
(o preach the goapel, men must not only 
know the gospel; but ihey must bIm know 
themselves ; no very easy or speedy altaia- 
ment. They must also be acquainted with 
other men ; with human nature, in the vast 
variety of lis manifold and compticaled op- 
erations. They must know also the truths 
of revelation, in their divinely inspired as- 
pects and connections ; and their IliuBlra- 
IkiDB, by Ihe works and the waya of God. 
And Ihey must know also how lo eihiMi 
them in such a manner aa is best adapted to 
reconcile men to hlin. 

This knowledge no man on earth ran ac- 
quire wilhout much reading, observnlion 
and prayer, deep and long continued reflec- 
Uon, vigorous uientat effort, and thorough 
discipline. Even apostles needed years of 
Inslmction, from [he Lord himself, m order 
looblain suitable knowledge; and then Ihey 
needed lo be taught even by miracle. In 
know how lo coinmunicBle it. 

And then Ibey needed lo give themselves 
to reading, to mediTalion, and to prayer; or 
It would nol be possible, even for them, lo 



rightly dividing the n 



ird of truth, and gi 
ought, lo every o 
1. This, Qoministi 



think, without a miracle, can do, wilhoul 
tnurA study. And a4 the days of miracles 
are past, there is for study, observation, ex- 
perience, and thorough mental discipline. 



; study, men must not 
, as did Paul that great apostle, 
red more abundantly than they M, 
jov, nti. 



DO subslitule. 



at Ihe feel of human instructors, but, ■■ 

. did afterwards, they must also sit at the 
foot of the cross ; and there study, la the 
lieht of the knowledge of ihe glory of God, 
which beims from Ihe fnce of Jesus Christ. 
And studying in that light, they will see 
light. They will make rapid advances in 
sound learning and true scleace. They 
will learn more, which tends to fit men for 
the ministry, in a year, than Ihey can learn 
elsewhere in a century. And there they 
will make genuine, thorough scholars. In 
his light, they will see light, on points 
where others, however great their lalents, 
will stumble as iu Ihe night, and grope at 
noonday. Under the bright beamings of 
the Light of the world, not mly will their 
understandings, but their hearts will be ao 
full of light, thai their very faces will ao 
shine as to proclaini lo all around them thai 
they have been wilh Jeaua. Their word* 
will then drop aa the rain, and distil a> Ihe 
dew, and will be like apples of gold in a net- 
work of silver ; white Ihey will determine 
to know nothing, among any people, savo 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. And aa 
they reason of righteouaneaa, temperance, 
and judgment to come, and eye kindles eye, 
intellecl fires Inlellecl, and heart moves 
heart, eye, intellect, heart, all— all will look 
up unto Him from whom alone cometh help. 
Nor do we want men who shall, in this 
way, preach only on the Sabbath, or in Ihe 
pulpit; but seven days in the week; in the 
family, and in the social circle; in the pal- 
ace, and in the cottage ; In Ihe parlor, and 
in the kitchen ; in the workshop, and in 
the street; in Ibe slage-coach, and In tha 
steam-boat ; and In all Iheir public and pri- 
vate Inlercourae with men ; not by a for- 
ward, abrupt, uncouth, and officious thrust- 
ing in of a set form of impertineal religious 
Intermeddling ; but by a look, a deporlmeDt, 
B converaation, and conduct, thai shall aay 
lo all, " One thing is needful ; " and be 
adapted lo give to all, Ihe highest and best 
views of Jesus Christ, and his salvation. If 
they are to buy a coat, or a pair of shoe*; 
to make a coutracl for the digging of a well, 
or the building of a house ; we want them 
to do it, as ihe ministers of Him, whose 
kingdom is not of this world ; and who, in 
all their intercourse wilh uien, even about 
earthly things, seek not theirs, but them; 
and whose hearts would leap for joy, to see 
them all shod with the prepiralion of Ihe 
gospel, and clad in garinenta of salvation, 
drawing water from the well of life, and 
building upon the foundation laid in Zion, a 
house nol made with bauds, eternal in Ihe 
heavens. Of course, we want men, and, 
to accomplinh the object of thi.< Society, we 
must have Ihem, who will preach not them- 
selves, but Jesus Christ, not in words mere- 
ly, but in deeds; whose meat and drink it 
shall he to do the will of their Father hi 
heaven ; and who, whether they eat or 
drit^, or whatever tbey do, shall do all lo 
13 
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lo (hat of God manifest ia the 



Then we shall have men, Sir, who will 
contoDd, not only earneslly. but tucceti 
fully, for (he f^ilh once delivered to (hi 



3 to stoop 
tiafi speii( 
r that wtiich plants ilself 
in (he strong hold of seclarian denor'-- 
tional confederacy, aod throws out . 
brauds, arrowa and death, upon all vrho 
will not come into, or wish lo fp out ofib 
enclosures; nor Ihal which merely goe! 
round and round, in (he coM and long.beaten 
track of prescriptive formality ; nor thaf 
which drives furiously and recklessly on- 
ward through storms, whirlwinds, and teni' 
pests, crying, come, see my zeal for (he 
Lord ; but iTiit faith which is as a little 
leaven, which a woman (ook and hid in (hi 
measures of meal, (ill (he whole was lei 
ened ; (he faith which is as a still sm 
vtrice, and yet lifU up like a trumpet, and 
shows the people their transgressions, and 
the house of Jacob their sins; which 
stands between the porch and the altar, and 
cries, spare thy people, O Lord, and give 
not thine heritage to reproach ; that ^ith 
which moves so wisely, and so powerfully 
too, that it subdues kingdoms, and works 
righteousness, stops the mouths of lions 
quenches the violence of fire, out of weak 
ness is made strong, waxes valiant in fight, 
and overcomes the world, (he flesh and the 
devil, by love, joy, peace, long-sufietinE, 
gentleness, meekness, goodness, faiih and 
temperance ; and comes off conqueror and 
more than conqueror (h rough him that 
loved us and gave himself for us; and then 
with a full heart and untiring tongue, cries, 
(0 him, yes (o him, be the glory, all (lie 
glory, forever, and forever. 

Such, Mr, President, are (he niinis(ers 
whom (his Society would multiply ; men 
who would not bring a railing accusation 
even against Satan; much less against a 
man, even (hough he should be wicked ; 
stilt less against a ^ood man ; less sliil 
against a minister of Jesus Christ; men 
who even if reviled, will not revile again, 
but will commit themselves in welt doing 
unto him that judgeth righteously; men 
who will love even (heir enemies, bless 
those who curse them, do good (o those 
who halo them, and pray for (hose who 
despitefully use ihem and persecute them, 
and as much as in (hem lies, will live peace- 
ably with all men. And it woulil multiply 
them and multiply them, aod multiply (hem, 
till (here shall not be a contineot. nor an 
island, nor a village, nor a hamlet, nor a 
eottaj^e, andar ths whole heaven, from 



which ar^U shall not faetr Ibe iicendiiig 
acclamation, *' How beautiful upon lbs 
mountains are (he feet of (hem that publish 
the gospel of peace ; that publish salvation ; 
that say unto Zion, thy God reigneth." 



Bum 



) have 



merely souls, but who also have bodiet. 
Never can this Society accomplish its end, 
unless it can raise up and educate men of 
bone, and sinew, and muscle, and nerve, 
G(ted and accustomed, as God would have 
them, (0 move habitually in harmonious, 
symmetrical and vigorous aclion, working 
out results which he himself would pro- 
nounce " very good." Aod this can never 
be done, unless these men shall be taught 
(he laws of God with regard to bodies, as 
well as souls; and shall have religion 
enough, to obey them. And the man who 
shall be ins(nimen(al in teaching ministers 
the laws of God for (he formation and pres- 
ervation and healthy action of bodies, and 
in persuading them for his sake, for their 
own sake, and for the sake of their fellow 
men, to obey (hem, will be pre-emiQeu(ly 
a benefactor of his race. Then, and not 
(ill then, may we hope (o have minis(ers 
who will, as (hey ought, glorify God iu their 
bodus, as well as spirils, which are his. No 
longer will (hey (hen, as now, live after the 
flesh, and die ; but through (lie spirit, they 
wilt mor(ify the deeds of the body, and live. 
To accomplish this, (hey must understand 
the laws of God, and obey them. They 
must eat nothing, and drink nothing, and 
ilo nothing, but wha( tends (o health aod lo 
holiness. They must, for God has so or- 
dained, yes, they must keep under their 
bodies, ami bring them inlo subjection, ba- 

bodies, or instead of saving others, (hey 
themselves will be cast away. Nor must 
they neglect their bodies, as to suitable 
nourishment, and exercise, and cleanliness, 
and rest and sleep. If they do, (hey will 
violate God's laws, and will hnd (he way of 
transgressors to be hard. Nor must Ibey 
be left on any points, merely lo the light of 
nature ; for (he ligh[ of nature merely will, 
in Chrisdan lands as well as heathen, be 
abused, It is too dim, and loo feeble, (0 
live and shine, and guide the wayward soul 
in the dark, stormy ocean of human deprav- 
ity. You must let in upon il (he 1lgh( of 
-evelation, the light of the cross, and show 
■nen that (heir bodies were designed and 
are adapted to be (emples of the Holy 
Ghost ; snd that if any man defile the tem- 
ple of God, him will God destroy. Iliat 
ion will commence In (his life, and 
youth. It will strike through all 
uforts, and through all (heir cfforls. 
the gloom and (he palsy of death. Pale, 
emaciated, hypochondriac dyspeptics, with 
bailies made and fitted by God to run like 
divine clock-work eighty or a hundred 
years, but all deranged, shatleretl end qulr- 
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eriOE (brough lb« vlolitioD or his hws, al 
twenly or ihlrly yeara of age, can never 
cope nilh priDcLpalllies and powerii,wUh ihe 
rulers of Ihe darkness of this world, — or lead 
on (he aacramenlal hoat of God'a elect fram 
conqiierinK lo conquer. That eye which 
I11U9I look from sea to Bea, must have 
keeuaeM; that foot which must ma ar 
not bo weary, must have a elrenglh ; ar 
that arm which mii^t wield the weapons 
which are mighty lhrou|ch God to the pul- 
ling down of slrpng holds, mu^t have nn 
energy, which (he violation of God'a lawa 
with regard (o bodies, even through igno- 
rance, or the keeping of them wilh regai'd 
In souU merely, can newer, no, never pro- 
duce. There must be knowledge, and there 
inuBl be obedience, wi(h reftard to (he body, 
as well as (o (he soul. And (here must also 
be cultivalion of bone, and sinew, and mus- 
cle, and nerve ; as well as of head, aud 
hear( ; and in addition to all, (here mi]s( be, 
. with regard to all, habidml wailing upon 
God; or the youth will faint and be weary, 
the young man will utterly fall. Their 
struggles to rise and their efforts lo con- 
quer, Satan will esteem as straw, and he 
will laugh al Ihe shaking of their spear. 
The soul, in those mighty heavings which 
■re lo pour light and salvation over (he 
car(h, must have somethhig to work wilh, 
more (ban hypochondria or dyspepsia, or 
lha( ignorance and rebellion which produce 
them, ever can furnish; and it man have 
a body, which (hey never make, or such 
emodona will not exist ; or if (hey do exist, 
they will crush it into the dust. No bodies 
but such as knowledge and obedience lorm 
•nd suatain, will endure the conflict. Fall- 
ing here, 1 have known $a;ne of the Guest 
bodies which God ever makes, Ihe master- 
workmanship even of Jehovah upon mader, 
droop at (he outset like I lie grass, an' I 
wither as Ihe green herb. In the morning 
they flourished and grew up — before noon, 
they were prostrate and withered. Their 
■ouls quit (he contest, and fled, because 
their bodies, under wounds, self-inflicted, 
Ihe worst of all wounds, had fallen. And 
the conquests which (hey mi^hl have mul- 
tiplied and augmented (or half a century, 
must be abandoned, or achieved by others. 
And it would, were it possible, draw tears 
from the eyes of angels, and spread gloom 
«veD through heaven, to witness the havoc 
which has tbus been made in the armies of 
Imniannel ; and lo see how Ihelr conquests 
of " light and love," over the earth have 
thua been prevented- O, had it not t>een 
for (his, how much more frequent, and in 
how much louder and sweeter strains, bad 
been the song of angels, aver sinners that 
had repented 1 And never, while this coo- 
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Ida, and both Mcuitomed habltoally to 

ve, harmoniously, and vigorously, and 
■ -■- '- ^- -• - e to God. 

ley lake this c 
ronstanlly (hey keep il, and the farther 
they proceed in il, (he more they will find 
it to be a way of pleasantness and a path of 
peace. Then shall we have. Sir, what we 
want, and what, to accomplish Ihe olyerl of 
Ibis Society, we must have, men who will 
act not only vigorously, bui uiij/ormjy and 
kindly. And this, Sir, is essential. In Ihis 
day, when the fountains of Ihe great deep 
are breaking up, the whirlwinds of passion 
rising, and pi'olessed ministers of the Prince 
of peace are dashing one against another, 
like the waves of Ihe sea foaming out their 
own shame, il is fundamental, that we have 
men, who from principle, deep rooted, and 
wide spreading, are consistenl, uniform, and 
kind. We do not want men of mere cir- 
cumstances, who can labor vigorously only 
on special occasions, when niutlitudes are 
beholding and applauding; or men who go 
only by fits and start! ; one day blazing, 
and scorching loo, like the ebullitions nf 
Mtm, and the neit like her lava, black, 
cold, and dead. Nor do we want (he bright, 
dazzling coruscations of the Aurora Borea- 
lis, or the swift scathing darts of the light- 
ning; but we want Ihe rain and the snow 
down from heaven and water the 
cause il lo bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to Ihe eater; thai bring forth first the 
blade, and Ihen the ear, and then the full 
corn In Ihe ear. We want the dew that 
descends upon Ihe mountains of Zion, where 
the Lord gjves the blessing, even life for 
-ivermore ; and the Uglit which not only 
lurplea Ihe East, but which grows brighter 
ind brighter even 10 the perfect day; awak- 
ening throughout creation, joy and gladneas, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 
\ beloved man, who had given up all for 
rist, left his kindred and country, and la- 
-ed long and hard for the heathen, end had 
became, as such an employment Is adapted 
make a man, in spirit highly apostolic, vis- 
id his native country. And as he cast 
his eyes over the manifold and alt pervading 
'— '■- of the gospel, proclaiming through 
ocial, civil and religious interests of 
Ihe gracious beoignity of its author, 
jsom swelled wilh gratitude, his eye 
fliled with tears, and he was overwhelmed 
ith admiration. And when he contrasted 
what he now saw, the light, beauty and 
glory, which spread over creation, wilh 
what he saw and felt in those lands ofdark- 
nese and death, he was constrained to go 
from city to cily and from Stale lo Slate, 
and echo to bis countrymen the voice of 
heir Saviour, " Go ye iolo all the world, 
ind preach the gospel to every creature," 
Ministers were awakened, and churche* 
aroused. He cams to New York; 
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be aHended annivenarles ; he heard strong 
moludons and warm gloning speeches; 
and witDee<ieil amoDg all a mlshiy lide of 
emotion, as tf (he; would ga torlh to the 
conquest or the norld. But still he waa 
gad. " I perceive," said he, " ainonfi; many, 
a slroQ^ tendency lo be on\y occasional in 
their religion. They wish Id do every thing 
with a bold dash, and in a splendid style. 
The Bible, however, saya very lilLle about 
doing things in that way ; but it says a ereat 
deal about patient conlinuance in tnell do- 
ing." These, Mr. President, are the min- 
isters that we ffanti men who, like the 
apostolic missionary, and like the Bible, 
shall say a great deal, not in words merely, 
btit in actions, about patient conlintmnce 
in uitU doing; seeking fo; glory, and 
honor, and iinmonality, and eternal lite. 
We want men who can work when they 
are not seen, as well as when they are 
seen; and who, whatsoever they do, shall 
do it heartily, as iinlo the Lord, and not 
unto men ; and wbo shall, at all limes, and 
in nil places, serve the Lord Cbrisl. 

Minlslers of this sort are now the grand 
Instrumentality, which is most of all needed 
for the conversion of the world. 1 know 
indeed that the Bible, " Precious Bible, 
book divine," must be translated into every 
language ; and dead is Ihe heart, that would 
Dol leap for joy lo see it daily searched and 
cordially obeyed by every soul. Tracts 
too, sweet messengers of salvation, like 
leaves from the tree of life, mu«l fly, as on 
Ihe wings of the wind, and fall, like the 
heavenly manna, around every dwelling. 
And Sabbath schonis, too, aud Bible clashes, 
for the instruction of children and youth in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
IDuBt be established among all people. But 
when, where, hon, ehall this be begun, and 
continued, and completed, without ministers 
of the gospel? What, for China, would 
the Bible have done without such men as 
Morrison ! or tiacts, without such men as 
Gutzlaff? Bibles and tracts might have ex- 
isted to the end of the world ; and yet 
without ministers, China have gone through 
the darkness and pollution of her Paganism, 
to Ihe last conflagration. Bibles move 
nobody, tracts move nobody, unlesa Bibles 
and tracts are, by somebody, first moved. 
And minds do nol ordinarily move, if 
haply they may feel after these things and 
find them, unless they are moved to it by 
Diinds. And Ihe minds appointed by God 
and fitted for Ibis purpose, arc Ihe minds of 
ministers. And to eiperience the benefit 
ofhis appoiulinent, on this, as well as other 
subjects, we must walk in his way. Should 
every neighborhood throughout the great 
Western Valley be blest with a Sabbath 
schopl, and every neighborhood throughout 
the world, they would be like the mornln? 
eloud or Ihe early dew, without 
of the gospel. You could not mami 
public worship, or preserve the Sabljath, 



any of the means of frace ; because, with- 
out them, you have not God's appointed 

sound minds, clear heads, and good hearts, 
must be raised up ; men strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus, and who, constrained 
by his love, shall live for the purpose of 
bringing Ihis whoh ' 
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that they ci 
world ; but lliey tr 
the individuals, on whom his influence may 
be exerted. And the grand object with 
regard to each must be to induce him la 
live wholly and forever for Jesus Christ. 
They must not undertake, even instrumea- 
tally, to convert a man principally for his 
own sake, but for the glory of God In Ihe 
salvation of men ; nor must Ibey teach any 
man, that lie has any right, to hope that he 
is a Christian, unless he is disposed to live 
for this. They are not to light candles to 
stand under bushels, or principally lo shine 

principally to preserve itself. Much less 
are they lo light up the light of life in Ihe 
Boul principally for its own sake; but far 
Ihe sake of Cbrisl and Ihe souls for whom 
he ilied. They must leach the man who 
visits his counling-room to visit for Jesus 
Christ, and the man who freights his vessel, 
to freight for Jesus Chriiit. The man wbo 
enters nis shop, ihe man who cultivates his 
farm, the man who follows his profession, 
all, who have been redeemed by his blood, 
must be taught to live to his glory. 

And this is to be done, by those too, 
who, aa to Ihe doing of it, are naturally 
something like a great valley of dry bones. 
And, lo, tliey are eieeeding dry. To 
such, they must nevertheless, at the com- 
mand ofGod, hft up iheir voice, and cry, 
" O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
Lord." And Ihey must fpeak, and act, as 
if they thought that they could, and ex- 
pected that they would, hear. And there 
will be a shaking in that great valley, among 
those bones. Bone will come logelher, 
bone lo its bone, flesh and sinews will 
come upon tbem, and the skin will cover 
Ihem above. But by addressing Ihetn 
merely, or doing any thing else, within the 
power of preachers only, there will be do 
life in (hem; no standing up for God. 
Hence Ihey must, from beginning to end, 
feel this; and must Cry also. Come, O 
breath, breathe upon these slain, ihal ihej 
may live. And they will live; and in 
greater and greater numbers, rise up for 
God, an exceeding great army. Nor will 
It he an army that ia raised up, and oi^n- 
iied, merely, or principally for the sake of 
the army; but for conquest, immedlale, 
universal conquest. And army will suc- 
ceed army, not a man of whom will have 
been enlisted principally for his ovm sake, 
but for Bit sue who liatb called lum lo be 
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■ ■oldiel'. Bud who. u the Captala of sbIvr- 
tion, in the conqueit of the world, hath 
need of him. And learning courage Trom 
the LioQ of (he Irihe of Judah, and raeeb- 
ness from the Limb of God, and ivUh nea- 
poDB which are Dot eamnl, Ihey nili move 
onward, through the length and the breadth 
or every land — nol like Satan's ar mica, atrew- 
inf; their march with the triumpha of deso- 
latioD ; but mailing; the vrildernesa like 
Eden, and the deaort like the garden of the 
Lord^ — ^auKing the parched ground to be* 
come a pool, and the Ihirely landa springa 
of water — and opening every where, hi^h- 
WBye, on which the ransomed or the Lard 
shall return and come home lo Zion with 
singing — till Ihouaaude of thousands, and 
(en thousand timea ten thousand— multi- 
tudes which no man can number, shall 
open (heir everlasting anthem or glory, and 
honor, aud Ihankigiviiig, unto Him that sit- 
telh upon the throne, and unto Ibe Lamb. 



COHNICTICDT BrAITCH. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of (he Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society, waa held in the Church at Enfield 
on the evening of June 16, I83S. Id the 
ahaence of the Preaidcnt and Secretary, (be 
meetiDg was arganized by calling the Rev. 
Dr. PerblDs of West Hartford, lo the chair, 
and appwnting Mr. Luzerne Raj of Hart- 
ford, Clerk. 

After prayer by the Chairman, the uaual 
Reports were read, and accepted. 

The tbtlawing Reaolution waa ihea of- 
fered by the Rev. Anael Naah, General 
Agent of the Connecticut Branch. 

Retolted, That the succeu which at- 
tended the operations of (he American Ed- 
ucation Society, during the last year, aflords 
just cauae of gratitude to Ahiilehty God, 
and of encouragement to future enbrts. 

Thia Reaolution was aeconded by the 
Rev. John M. EllJ, an Agent of the Parent 
8ocie(y, and adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Day, Preudent of Vate 
College, moved (he following, which waa 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Tyler, Preudent 
of the Connecticut Theological Institute, 
and pasaed. 

Raolved, That In view of the spiritual 
winta of our country, and of the world, it 
is matter of sacred obligatlan on ministers, 
and churches, to mate Tncreaaed exertions, 
that the number of competent evangelical 
ministers may b« augmented, and, espe- 
dally, that the youthnil taleots and piety 
in the country, may be devoted to (be 



Retched, That the Connecticut Branch 
of (he American Education Society will 
endeavor to raise during the present year, 
seven thousand dollars, in aid of the object 
of (hat InalituUon. 

It was seconded by Ellphalet Terry, 
Esq., and adopted. 

The Rev. Mesura. Day, Tyler, Nash and 
Ellis, Indulged (he audience with appropri- 
ate and impressive remarks in support of 
the above Resolutions, exhibiting most 
clearly, the fundamental importance of the 
Society, as a means of advancing the king- 
dom of the Redeemer in the world. 

The Rev. Anael Nash was appointed Sec- 
retary for the year ensuing, and the Rev. 
Dr. Tyler added to the number of (he Di- 
rec(ors. The other officers remain the same 
as last year. The Report, prepared by the 
Rev. W. W. Turner, who had been Secre- 
tary tor six years, Ibllama : — 

It is DOW nine years since the Coonec- 
ticat Branch of the American Education 
Society was Grst formed. Within that pe- 
riod, it has assisted a large number of young 
men to an education, which, without its aid, 
many of them would probably never have 
received. The Society ia so young, that it ■ 
is hardly time yet to reap (he full harvest 
of i(s labors, a large majority of those whora 
it bas aasis(ed, being still in a state of pre- 
paration for active life. A few, however, 
have gone forth to labor for tbeir Master on 
the field of the world, and with a spirit of 
devotedneas which promises the highest 
success. That the blessing of God may 
accompany their efiorts, and ttiua testily 
(hat it waa His voice which called (hem U 
their holy offlce, is (he prayer of the Di- 
rectors, and must tie that of every one who 
lores the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

It appears from the Report of the Treas- 
urer that the receipts from all sources dur- 
ing the paat year amount to $6,630 9T. 
This includes a balance in the Treasury at 
the commencement of the year of f 216 00, 
and also the sum of $1,193 OO drawn from 
the Parent Society. It is worthy of renark, 
that this is tlu largest sum which has been 
received into the treasury of this Branch 
during any single year of its existence. 
Your I>irec(Drs are encouraged to liope (hat 
every succeeding year will bear witiwss (a 
the increased liberality of the people of (hla 
State, towards a cauae which they consider 
at the present time second in importance to 
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e number of Beneficiaries oi 



the books of the Society during the paat 
jeuybu been 60. Hie number of tboM 
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who ai^Ued for usUtaace at the la>t qui 
terij meeting of the Directora is G8. It will 
be Men thai the number of such applicant) 
bateadiJy Increasing, and it would be ei' 
tremely gratifying to Che Directors lo ba 
tbie to give tliein all the requisite assist- 
ance, without being obliged to draw from 
the Treasury of the Parent Society, as hi 
hitherto always been the case. With ri 
gard Id the character and ataailing of tho) 

receive such assurances as to tatisly thei 
that the liberality of the friends and palroi 
of the Society has not been abused. 

It cannot be expected that any thioe lib 
•n adequate view of (he merits and claio 
of the American EducaUon Society, should 
be Bltempted in a brief Report from one of 
Its Branches. The subject ii of such im- 
portance In its relations to our own country, 
and Indeed, more or less directly, to all the 
countries of the world, that hours would 
hardly suffice to lell how much of good the 
Society has already done, and how much 
more, ifpro]iei]y sustained, it will accom- 
plish. The Directors in the performance of 
their annual duty, would merely inlrottuce 
a single thought, which Keems to them, at 
the present time, peculiarly interesting and 

That it is Che dnty of every follower of 
Christ, to be, at all times, and in all possible 
ways, engaged in building up his Master's 
kingdotn, is a truth too manifest to need 
pmof, or illustration. It is also equally 
true, that emergencies sometimes arise in 
the history of Che Church, when extraor- 
dinary exertions in a particular direction, 
are imperiously demanded; when the fbr- 

depend in a great measure, upon success in 
one cornel of the lield. We are living in 
euch an emergency, and the particular end, 
for which our prayers ought mosC fervenCly 
to rise, our wealth be most liberally ex- 
pended, and our action most vigorous, ia, 
the salvation of our own native laud; her 
continued existence as a distinct, and pecu- 
liar nation, where religion, liberty, and 
peace, in their pureal, and loveliest gar- 
ments will delighC to dwell; and from 
which, as a radiant centre, they will send 
forth their light and warmth over the whole 
earth. We are already to a great extent, 
the light of the world, and should the pure 
Church of God in this country sinic down 

be like blotting out the Sun from' the midst 
of the Heavens. Let us not flatter our- 
selves that there is no danger itf such a 
misfortune. There is great danger. The 
cry of alarm which has gone up from all 
parts of the country has not been sounded 
viitbout sufficient cause. We are in danger 
from Infidelity. We are in atill greater 
danger from Romanism. There is a large, 
a powerful parCy in these United Scales, 
who would rejiHce to bum down efory 
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church, and overthrow every altar of pure 

and undefiled religion in the land, and that 
party is increasing much faster than we in 
New England can readily believe. The 
eye of Papal Europe too is upon us, and the 
dark gleam of hatred, with which for more 
than h.ilf a century, ahe has regarded our 
prospei'ily, is beginning already to brighten 
with the expectation of fiudmg in us an 
early prey. The American Church is in 
inger, and if she comes ofl victorious froi 
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It is well known that strenuous efliirts ere 
now making to convert this nalioo to the 
Roman CaCholic faith. It ia known that 
mullttuiles of foreign papists are every year 
pouring in upon our shores, bringing with 
ihem, all the passions and prejudices of a 
foreign education- It is koowa too that 
great numbers of Foreign Missionaries are 
annually sent across the ocean; men well 
trained in the schools of European cunning, 
and unsurpassed by any individuab on earth, 
for wily and deceitful policy. It is known 
furthermore, that the vast region of the 
Weal, where the elements of society have 
not yet mingled into union and strength, 

ground of action; and already, the horns of 
thia beast, like that which Daniel saw, are 
pushing norchward, and southward, stid 
eastward from hij sCadon on the prairies. 
All these things are unquestionable lacls, 
and they constitute the emergency in which 
we are living. What ahall be done ? Sit 
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itely. and strongly n 
inch of ground should be eiveo up lo iiis 
occupancy wichouC a sCru)n(Te. BuC where 
shall we look for men Co fight these bailies 
of the Lord ! Shall we knock aC the doors 
of refined, polished society, and cry, send 
forth your sons lo aid us, lo sCand on the 
fronCiers, Co waCcfa the outposts, Co endure 
the hardship of a life of much labor and 
little repuCadon among men ! Few persons 
of Chis description wiFl be found willing lo 
relinquish the pleasures and privileges of 
their elation in the world, and take up Che 
cross of tuch a life. And even if they are 
spiritually willing, such perwins generally 
find the literal weakness of the flesh a 
continual obstacle lo success in a situation, 
where bodily vigor is almost as necessary 
as menial power. Our chief reliance IheD 
must ba upon individuals whose sinews 
have been hardened upon the rough soil of 
their native hills, upon men wbo will not 
shrink from bligue aoil danger, but find 
themselves at home, whatever they may 
be called upon to do, or suffer. These 
most go, but they catmot go alone. It is 
Mid that the Home BflMionuy Socisi; wilt 
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send them; but a long preparttiini ii ne- 
cessary before they can receive its patron- 
age. The Education Society prepares 
them. It lies at the foundalioD of beaevo- 
lence, it lays the first stone in the temple, 
and in this vien puaaesses in importance, 
which although easily overlooked, cannot 
readily be measured. Without our Educa- 
tion Societies, large poKions ot our country, 
the Western pirt of il inor« especially, 
— __.=_.,_. '---ijQtaorpreacb- 
Wiih this fact 
before Ihem, the Direclori are constrained 
to say, that upon these Societies, the salva- 
tion of our country is, in a ereat measure 
depending. This is the single thought 
which (he fev? remarks they have made 
were intended to establish, and upon which 
Ihey would earnestly Invite the most seri- 
ous reflection. 'Move on the West' was 
the repeated eihortation of the excellent 
Dr. Reed but a few hours before he let 
this country. ' Move on the West, if yoi 
would save your nation.' Move on thi 
West, is the response of your Directors 
and let the Education Society, reversing 
the miracle wrought upon Pharaoh's army, 
furnish the chariot- wheels of your motion. 

Religion only can sustain such a gov- 
ernment as ours. The progress of laSdet- 
ity, and anarchy, of Roman Calholicism, and 
despotic power, will be uniformly coinci- 
dent. It Is the duty then of every man 
who loveg his country, who loves his rellow- 
man, who loves his Saviour, and his God, 
to awake, and gird himself for the combat 
which has already begun. If he is in doubt 

what way to make his 



Haibe BRAHca. 
The Maine Branch of the Amerlcsn 
Education Society, held its annual meellng, 
June 24, 1835, at Bangor. After prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, the annual report of the Di- 
rectors was read by the Rev. Benjamin Tap- 
pan, Secretary. The Report was accepted 
and ordered lo be printed, and the meeting 
was addressed at length by the Rev. J. M. 
Ellis, Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Illincds, Prof- 
Pond, Rev. Mr. Pomrof , of Bangor, and oth- 
ers. The various remarks of these gentle- 
men were listened lo by the assembly with 
deep interest, as was manifest by their con- 
tribution of more than f 300. The officers 
for the ensuing year are Rev. William Al- 
len, D. D.. President of Bowdoin College, 
President ; Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Secre- 
tary, and Prof. Newman, Treasurer. It is 
a matter of regret that we have not receiv- 
ed a copy of the Secretary's report foe pub- 
lication. 
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better way, than io sustain the Edu' 
cition Society. To this end, let his benev. 
olence be directed — for this, let his prayers 
rise before the mercy-seat of God, and then 
shall he see the dark clouds which are now 
rolling up from the western sky, pass qui- 
etly over, and melt away into Ilie light of 
Heavenly Truth. 

For the sake of a more definite impres- 
sion, your Directors have confined their 
remarks to a single point and place of 
action ; hut the operations of the Society 
in whose behalf Ihey appear, are circum- 
scribed by no gei^raphical boundaries, and 
limited by no lirne. lis benevolence is as 
wide as the worlJ which it aims to supply 
with an educated and efficient ministry ; 
and, in connection with the kindred institu- 
tions, so justly called the ' Glory of the age,' 
il is steadily advancing lowards the accom- 
plishment ol its noble designs. May the 
Spirit of Him, without whose aid the wis- 
dom of man is foolishness, and his strength 
weakness, direct its counsels, and prosper 
its efforts, tilt 'the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the earth as the wafers cover the 



Plymouth County. 
The Plymouth County Education Society 
>ld its annual meeting at North Brldgewa- 
r, June 11, 1835. In the absence of the 
president, the Rev. E. Deiter, Isf vlco 
president, look the chair, who opened the 
meeting with prayer. After reading the 
minutes of the last year, the following offi- 
cers were unanimously elected for the en- 
suing year, vii. 

laiwi Hilhiway,' of Oriiigg water, -«iuii(trr. 
The annual Report was read by the late 
icrelary.the Rev. Ebenezer Gay, and a 
rmoD was preached hy the Rev. Mr. 

Mather, agent of the Parent Society. The 

Report follows. 

It has been the prevailiog opinion of all 

who take the Bible as the rule of their 
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verted lo Christ— (hat Idolatry w< 

] be done away — that superdiiiiOD 
I come to an end— that infidelity 
I cease— and that holiness would uni- 
versally prevail. The early ChristiaD* 
seem to have believed all this without a 
doubt, and the first aposlles acted on this 
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principle, — golne forth and preaching Ihe 

Eospel every nhere. From ecclesiastical 
Eiatory it appears, that no doubts were en- 
tertained by the cburch on this subject, for 
many ceuturies. In the tenth century 
there seemed to be an'akened an extraor- 
dinary degree of faith on this subject ; and 
the most costly and splendid arran^menta 
were made for carryirif; the gospel throueh 
the world, of plantini; the standard of the 
cross upon every hill and mountain, and of 
delivering every land from the thraldom of 
auperstitioD, infidelity, and idolatry. But 
the zealots of lliat age, strangely mistook 
the nature of the weapons by which the 
kingdoms of this world are to be subdued to 
Christ, and consequently failed in their en- 
terprise. With the spirit of Ihe reformation, 
revived agaio Ihe spirit of evangelixing all 
DatioDB- ft Is, however, during Ihe \ael thirty 
years, that we discover more of a true mis- 
sionary spirit, than in any age since the 
days of tlie apostles. A plan tor cauiung 
the gospel to be preached to all nations, has 
been formed with singular wisdom, and 

of the word of God are multiplied almosl 
beyond calculation, and channels are opened 
by which they may be circulated in every 
part of the earth. The liberal have devised 
liberal things, and there is no want of pecu- 
niary resources to fill the world with relig- 
ious tracts, Bibles, Sabbath schools, and a 
preached gospel. Every missionary estab- 
lishment has been blessed, every school 
aalbered on heathen ground furnish ea 
ngns of success, and every Bible and tract 
has accomplished great eood. Not a single 
word of divine truth, Uiat has been pro- 
claimed on the 200 hills where the lamp of 
the gospel has been lit up, has returned 
void. If all the tuissionary stations have 
not been equally favoi'ed, we may safely say, 
that on the whole, greater success has at- 
tended our feeble efforts, than Ihe most 
eanguine friends of missions could have rea- 
Minably anticipated. 

But after all, there is a failvrt — we had 
almost said, an utter faiiure. Ve announce 
(he &ct, not to discourage and dishearten, 
but to etcile inquiry, and slimutate to new 
and Increased efiiirts. There is need of 
this. We have been so much In the habit 
of looking only apon Ihe brighl side of the 
picture — of receiving it as an undoubted 
article of our creed, that the world will be 
converted to Christ — 



this prtjecl, and Ihe chariot- wheels 
vallon were rolling on with a swiftness 
which would overcome every obstacle— 
that we have hardly glanced at Ihe possi- 
bility of a failure. But the fact will come 
out— it has come out— it must be told. Not- 
withstanding all that has been done, and all 
Hie success which has attended our cBorts, 
ly, the god of this world, has gained 
' " !lity, BuperatitioD, Uoham- 



the enemy, the gi 
Dpon us. Infide 
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medantsm, and heathenism, haw been for 

ages, and are up to this moment, upon tha 
increase. The tide of false refigioos — the 
flood of ungodliness and everlasting ruin, is 
daily rolling wider and deeper. Ever since 
the command, " Go and disciple all nations," 
was given, the population of those nations 
who know not God, has been constantly 
multiplying. Twenty millioas annually, 

ing to Ihe least calculation, have gone down 
to the grave from lands that never heard of 
a Saviour. We may think of some lens, or 
hundreds, or thousands, converted on hea- 
then ground during the last thirty years, 
and rejdee in the fact ; but what are these 
compared with the millions that are sinkiog 
down into an endless night.' la it not, 
therefore, a lamentable fact, that notwith- 
standing all the Christian eSbrta which have 
been made, the greal multitude of the po 
pie are perishing for lack of vision ? 

There is then, with regard to the con- 
version of the world as yel, a great faUure. 
An Inlerestine question here arises ; what 
Is Ihe cause of it ?— To resdve Ihls appalling 
fact into the sovereignty of God, will not 
exempt men from iheir obligation ; since 
we know it to be Ihe revealed will of Heav- 



led to Christ. 

The promises of God have not failed — 
they never can fail. His word is settled in 
the heavens. He ia a rock; his work ia 

fleither has this failure of evangelizing 
Ihe world actually arisen through the want 
of pecuniary means. No doubt many bear- 
ing (he name of Christ, have withheld more 
than is meet from the Lord's treasury. All 
have not contributed as the Lord has pros* 
pered them. But from the experiments 
made by the American Education Society 
during the twenty years of its operations, 
we learn that the designs of evangeliiiug 
the worid, have not failed on this ground. 
There have. Indeed, been limes wTien its 

greatly in debt. But Its managers, relying 
on the muniScenee of the Christian coinn 
munity, have never for this cause, turned 



bold hut prudent measures. 
Their debts have been liquidated. And 
though loud and repeated calls are still 
made for pecuniary asustance, and though 
^r greater demands must be made on the 
liberality of the church, than has ever as 
yet been made; — still, we now find the 
greatest demands are made, not for money, 
but for men — for young men of talent sod 
piety, who are willing to devote themselves 
to the sacred work of the gospel ministry. 

Here then we find the chief cause of 
failure. It lies in the church, not directly 
in her unbelief— for ia specalatimt, she w 
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never doubted the faci, Ihal Ihe Llngdi 
this worM wouM become the kingdom of 
Christ. Neither does it lie directly in with- 
holdiiiz her Ireajures, though no doubt 
many individuals and individual churches 
have treen lauienlably delicient here — but 
theo others have so tar supplied their defi- 
ciency, that Ihere has not lieen a want on 
this ground. But there has been a want of 
tnen — of men able nnd qualilied to preach 
the gospel — to carry the glad tiding? Ibrough 
the earth. This want has been lamentably 
realized, not only in this, but in all lands. 
A considerationol this want led to the forma- 
tion of the American Edueaiion Soeteiy. of 
nhich our meeting to-day is an auxiliary. 
When this Society was organized, it was 
computed (hat 6,000 ministers were needed 
at that moment, to supply Ihe destitute 
churches of our own country, not lo men- 
tion the tensof thousands IV hich were needed 
to carry the gospel through psg^n lands. 
Owine to the increase ot our population, 
there is as great a want at tliis moment as 
there was 20 years ago. Much greater. 
flierefore, would have been the want, and 
far more dismal the prospect, if there had 
been no Education Society. Tliough Ihe 
destitutions of our land are not yet supplied, 
nor a mighty host of missionaries raised up to 
carry the gospel through (he earth ; yet if 
- we are not mistalien, wc see in this insti- 
tution of Christian tienevolence, a syslem of 
means in operation, which will eventually 
accomplish our most arden( desires, as well 
■s fulfil the predictions of Cod's holy word. 
The last annua) report of the Parent Soci- 
ety, furnishes us with great encouragentent 
in this respect. 

But notwithstanding all (hat has been 
done, there are still vast moral destitutions. 
The cry is continually falling upon our ears 
in deeper and more thrilling tones, not only 
from various parts of our own land, but fium 
■II parts of Ihe world, semi tw raen — itnd 
tu Iht living, tptaking word of God. 

If we look only at the interests of our 

be done, than has ever as yet been done, or 
our happy republic cannot long enjoy her 
religious or civil privileges. Believing as 
we do, that no government of the people 
can long exist without moral virtue ; and 
believing also, as we do, that moral virtue 
cannot exist and continue, without the in- 
fluence of Ihe Bible and a preached gospel. 
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absolute necessity of 
into tlie field immediately, a hos( of able and 
pious ministers. We say imotediately, fur 
while we are halting, or neglecting the 
work, not only is our population increasing 
at the rate of one thousand and more every 
day, and multitudes are actually perishing 
for lack of vision; but the enemy |;j busily 
employed in scattering error and moral 

Eeslilence through the whole length and 
readlh of our land. We need not on tbi* 
TOL. Till. 
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occBsUin mention in detail the plans and op- 
erations of inhdels, and papists, and other 
errorisls of a hundred names, who, however 
opposed (0 ench other in theory, are all ac- 
tively employed, and most zealously enga- 
ged, in propagating sentiments that must, 
unless Heaven in mercy prevents, eventu- 
ally destroy the basis of our civil and reli- 
gious liberiy. Nothing but a well educated, 
pious ministry can ever counteract the 
(orrenl of evil which is now sweeping 
(hrongh our land. " Such a ministry is the 
ordained instru mentality of Heaven to re- 
strain depravity, and promote all that ren- 
ders existence desirable." 

To the Education Society the eye of the 
church is non turned, as the strong source 
of hope and encouragement. Year atler 
year has verlGcd (he fac(, (lia( there were 
not one halt men enough coming forth oo 
their own resources, to carry forulard the 
work of evangelizing the earlh. It were 
not enough indeed even to supply (he waste 
places and destitute churches of our own 
land. But considering the effects which 
have already resulted from the be^nnings 
of tills Socielv, we can no kuiger doubt, that 
it is one of those ins(rumen(alities desdned 
by the providence of God to carry forward 
and perlect the great work of evangelizing 
Ihe world. It is in this view of the subject, 
that this system of benevolence Is com- 
meruied (o your prayers, and your aims. 

JVorfolk Cotattj/. 
The Norfolk County Education Society 
held its annual meeting in (he First Parish 
of Roxbury, (Elliot Church,) Wednesday, 
June 10, 1835. A sermon was delivered 
on the occasion by (he Rev. Harrison G. 
Park of Sou(h Dedham. The next meedng 
is (o be held in East Randolph. The Rev. 
Mr. I^erce ol Foxboro', is chosen preacher, 
and the Rev. Mr. Smalley of Franklin, Bub- 
stitute. The olScers of the Society are Na- 
thaniel Miller, M. D., Pres't. ; Rev. Samuel 
Gile, Secretary; Rev. Dr. Codman, Treas- 
urer, and Dr. Jesse Wheaton, Geo. Agent. 

Worcester South. 
Tbb Worcester South Education Society 
held its anniversary at Uibridge, April 29, 
1836. On Ihe occasion, a sermon was 
preached by (lie Rev. William L. Mather, 
Agent, which was fallowed with some re- 
marks by the Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. The officers of the Society (or the 
year ensuing, are Hon. Salem Towne, Pres- 
ident; Rev. James D. Farnsworth, Secre- 
tary, and the Hon. Abijah BigeloTv, Treas- 
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Wareater JVbrlh. 
The anpual meeting of the Worcester 
North Educiilion Sockly was beld, Apiil 
SO, 1835, at Westtninater. The Report was 
read by (ha Secretary, Hev. Samuel Gay. 
Aaermon was then delivered by (he Rev. Mr. 
Mather, Agent of (he Paretit Society. The 
officers for the preaent year, are Bev. Sam- 
uel Gay, Prcsiden( ; Rev. Cyrus Mann, 
Secretary, sad Dea. Justus Elliagwood, 
Treasurer. 

Hillthoro' County, JV. B. 

Tub Hillsboro' County Education Soci- 
ety met, May 10, at Bedford, N. H. In the 
absence of the PreaiJeot, Bev. Mr. Tolman, 
one of the Directors, was appointeii la the 
chair, Eeportofthe Treasurer waareadaod 
accepted; $3,200 paid during (he year; 
Report of the Secretary, Bev. Mr. Wiillier, 
waa read and accepted. 

The foiiowlng Resolutions were adopted. 

Besolted, That the deplorable destitution 

est and eHbrt in the Education cause. 

Reiaheil, That each member of the 
Society will endeavor to seelt out and bring 
forward, at least one young mati for the 
gospel ministry the ensuing year. 

Rev. Messrs. Ellis and McGee made re- 
martcs in connection with these Besolutions. 

Kiniiburf, Preildenl', asi.John Aiken, anrl Richnid 

New Haufshihe Bhamch, 

Un Diher occasions, ilie Uircrlors of ibe Bo. 

lionV lis beneGcia^^. They si'ilt Tee! that too 

much camioo observed, in resneci lo ihese im- 
portant subjects. They would deprecate all 
merely temporary policy, all expedieiils lor im- 
mediBle eSeei.on ilie pari of ibe leading men 
in our churcliei and lieiicvolenl societies, lii- 

suegeslions ol zeal untempered by ki 
Ufecoines Ih" - ' ■■ - 
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darkened her biHorr, have always srown Iron 

III beginniogs- rew if any minus have, at 

t, had Ibe saeacily lo discover ihe remoter 

Thuswha- '- " " 
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churches ; ibe bloody struggle, Ibe prDdigious 
expense of laleui, Bud ireasure, and hie, In Ibe 
great effort of the Keformaiion, had never been 
required. It is impossible to say how much ibe 
ignorance and conlempt of knowledge which 
Ihe l>urilans encouraged in Ibeir leal for free- 
dom ond wnrmih of pious feeling, i«ally tended 
lo limil Ibe lufluencfl of Ibeir noble eienionL 
and to niiacb llie mass of English sociely still 
more strongly lo a body of forms, under wbicb, 

and wurldliiieas have alwavs reposed without 
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their relMives ■< 



lig'nuM iruih, have obwrved <he degtee of i«. 
telli^iice nnd ingenuiiy inanllcsied in these 
Arying c^ ■■- ' ■- " "■ -■- - 

tjl."'{n 



Diinaiioit evinced in breakiag nff Iram Atrmer 
araocidiiaps, ilie pruilence aud fiire$i^ii( disciiv- 
ered in inaiiiiiig oul » new course uf lib-, tbe 

ui^ritj' and ardor of religious princigite display- 
1 Fpspecl M all lliew ihlngi, tlii- intrlligeul 
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nlvrays been the duty oftlie clnvji lo direct 

duly is now peculiarly iitcumlieut on ihem. 
Throughnut Chrisiiau iialioiis, mid especially in 
our own cnuulry, ibe fines of dislinclioii b»l«een 
ilie ohurch ajid the world are b<'giujiing to be 
drown with ffreat discriminaiion. Kirar sevki 
no khelier. Vice blushes with no sbame. Tbcra 
ia a fraiikne!! and feaHeuiies iu falsehood and 
sin, nbirh, io oilier dtyi, hcloneed lo Iniih and 
virtue. Henn! the name and ifie fbrnu of reli- 
" (la frcqupully auumrd or rrlaiufd, hy 






, aUo, the young man looks 
d rnpect 1101 only an liisspirli 



enced by narei 
To •-' 
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fare Sias been eviaced by Hibsiaiiiial acts of 
faim. and whine Judsment and g( 



fd', 



and inefficient iu the 
mass of minds under 
ciplea, are seen ver 



a degrei. ol con- 

eculi»rl''''imK' 
linn of u Christian 
^flueiKw which lie 
d purposes of the 
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'their Kisie nee. They 
s of ihe mnrsl aiinos- 



which susiaio the life and bealth of Ihe vegeuble 
and animal workl. 

It is not enough thai counsel can be had by 
such young men, when they solicit ii. The most 
deserving are mil the mom forward to propose 
to themselves a change of circumstances; the 

of life, often Ihe last to conceive the possibiliLy 
of rising above their condition and filling a 
higher sphere. I'licne men require lo be Bought 
oul and encouraged to hope far eiiensive uie- 
fiiloess. A kind word, a liiile opening of fuiure 



iebl circiinulBnce«. On 

-" '—^"T ihis friendly 

Ibe Cbrislian 



nghiiiBie,! _ .. 

whom does llie duty of per 
office so naturally devolve, 

These suggestions have no novel 
most be rtuniliar lo the Society. The 
sidered important to he pre<enle<l in 1h 

lo the clergy of New Hampshire, nol 
lh« privilBpe of doing important serv 



peneription " Holiness lo IheToF ' 

Ever since the primitive disciples were com- 
manded to pray tlie Lord of the harveal, Ihalbe 



Mve from policy ai 



. Thosi 



slopresi 



rms. The consequence is, Ihal while it 
i lo have become much less gonerally re- 
spected, it has really lost some imponani ad- 

ges. It is left almost entirely to its own 

xes. Forinerly it gained some aid from 
Ilie power of education, and tbe suppnrt of pop- 
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Ihem real Chris 



energV- Thos 



'e must rain over ihe rra»n, and 
ce, and die heart. In this view of 
)f society, bow clear is Ihe duly of 
I Ilie lalciil, all ibe piely of the com- 
e coiilesi of truth with error, of re- 

.,p._ mpielv, of training evei; man lo Ihe 

bigbesl point of still and vigor, in this warfare, 
fur which his Ood has qualified him, mid of as- 
signing bin) thai position in Ihe field, in which 



INTELLIGENCE. 

AuERicAN Education Societs. 

Quiirttr^ itcriing of the Diridon. 
The usual Quarterly Meeliag of the 
Board of Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society, wad lield on Wednesday, July 
S, 183B, ApproprlatiDns for the quarter, 
were made lo beaeficiaries in Tarfoue iosti- 
(uliQDS, u follows: 

fVmiT Bill. Hin An. TUll. An'l Af. 

13 'nieo].Sem'B,127 4 131 $2,428 
23 Colleges, 366 9 875 e,908 
69 Academies, 211 46 261 3,933 

104 iDiIilutions, 704 69 763 $13,264 
Of the above, the PresbyteriaD Educa- 
tion Society made appropriations as fbllowa : 

r^rvur Bn. Mm An. Tbu). AhI Jp. 

7 Theol. Sera's, 41 2 43 « 804 
11 Collegea. 123 B 128 2,276 

37 Academies, 108 23 131 2,349 

55 InsUtutlons, 272 30 802 *$fi,42S 
paid b; rnndi fiom the Paiant Snt^ly. 

From some insUlutions, returns were nol 
made in seuon to be acted upon tt the. 
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too 

Quarterly Meeting, oUicrwias (he Report 
would have been considerably larger. 

Voted, Tliat the meraberaof llio Eiaiii- 
inlng CDininitteea of this Society, al_ the 
different iitemry an<l theological institulione, 
be reapectfuliy requested lo exercise, in 
Iheir official capacity, so far as they have 
opportunity, a walchful care over the ben. 
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r Iheir 



ns, and that the chair- 
man lie requeitecl lo consult, occasionally, 
with the other members of the Committee, 
in respect to recommending the beneScia- 
ries (or cuntioued patronage. 

Ezlracta from Rev. Mr. Mather's Report. 
During the last three monthd. I have 
labored in the counties of Franklin, Norfolk 
and Biiatol. In the two former nearly all 
of the churches pere visited, and collecliona 
made in behalf of the Society ; in the latter 
those only embraced in the '■ Old Colony " 
Asaocialion, and which constitute an aux- 
iliary, bearing the same name. These 
churches feel well towards (he object. 
Those in Franklin county, previous (o the 

EreseD( year, have for a few years past done 
ut little, in consequence of their attention 
having been directed lo another method of 
promoting what was regarded as the same 
cause, and which it was hoped would prove 
t valuable eubstitute for the Education So- 
ciety. Their expectations, however, were 
DOt realized . and ihey have again taken hold 
of (he Society, and will herealter doubtless 
systematically and vigorously sustain it. 
Let me here remark [hat the cause of min- 
isterial education has in Franklin county 
some of its warmest friends. And if for a 
few years its funds were withheld from the 
treasury of the American EducatioD Soci- 
ety, it was nol from a feeling of hostility lo 
that Society, nor ofindiBerence to its object, 
but for the purpose of making an eipei' 



It with a 






same object might not be more elTectually 
promoted by another method. The experi- 
ment failed aa to this particular point, (hough 
in other respects good was accomplished by 
it, and the friends of (he Society have again 
turned their at(ention (o its claims. 

Similar results on this subject I 
noticed of late in many other parts of the 
country. The last few years have been 
years of experiment on the method of pro- 
moting the cause of education. The name 
of your Society is a sort L>r generic term, 
and equally applicable to many other asso- 
ditions. It Is an " Mducatiun Society," 
and not a few seem (o regard every thing 
pertaining to the subject of education '" 
«Fha(ever shape, as substantially an equ 
alent. The man who has a son whom he 
would be glad to have receive a p 
education but whom he is unable (o 
cate, faeli (hat he surely may be excused 
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from giving his dollars towards furnishing 
(he meanj of educating another: foi^etling 
that this other is (o be educated not for his 
>wn but (he public service. 

A similar leeling (ill within a year or two 
IBS somewhat extensively prevailed in rela- 
Jon to Insliludons of learning of every kind 
mil grade, whether male or female, Acad- 
;my. College or Seminary. The object of 
>sch is in one sense the same as that of (he 
Society. It is education ; the importance oC 
yvhich as promoted by Ibese several instltu- 
;ions, no one questions; nay, all regard 
(heir prosperity as inseparably connected 
with (he highest interests of (he country. 
The misfortune is that in sustaining those, 
which properly demand their support, any 
should feet that (hey are justly excusable 
for withholding their support (torn a Society 
sti'ictly benevolent, whose object is specific 
and wholly distinct from (hat of most of the 
inalituitons in question, and but indirectly 
pi^moled by any of them ; so indirectly 
indeed as not to render them a( all aubsll- 
(u(e? for (he Socie(y, The simple and sole 
object of (his Society is to enable a class of 
men to enter the ministni whose circum- 
stances are such as otherwise to preclude 
their entrance ; an object which could not 
be accomplished by these iiistitutioas. If 
the interests of the church, and of (he 
country require the attainment of this ob- 
ject ; if in this class of young men are 
the hopes of our churches in ret:ard to a 
supply ot pastors (as facts already developed 
rendered most obvious) then roust 
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which ai 



adapted (o accomplish this object. If any 
new organizadoo shall hereafter be deemed 
desirable, very welt ; he that as it may, 
the work itself must he done, and substan- 
tially in the manner in which it is accom- 
Elished by your Society. Substitutes in the 
irm of literary insti(u(ions have failed, and 
Ihey must fail ; (he object is loo great to bo 
ingrafted into them. These institutions 
have other work to perform, and work of 
suDicient importance to demand their time 
and attention without that which is sppro- 
prialely (he bu^ness of Education Societies. 
They must he sustained as a matter of 
course, we cannot do without them. But 
contributing (o (heir support as occasion 
may require, can certainly be no good rea- 
son for withholding aid from a benevolent 
society having a distinct object and hearing 
(o them a resemblance in letter else than 

On this subject an evident change has 
taken place wi[hin a few years. The intel- 
ligent porUon ol the community are satis- 
fied with (he experiments which have al- 
ready been tried with a view (o find a bet- 
(er way to accomplish the object which the 
Education Society is laboring to promote. 
The result has convinced them that (here 
is a substantial difference between institu- 
tions of learning of whtriever kind, and 
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your Sociely ; that the former under what- 
ever pecutiarUy of circuioatances exisiing 
and operating, cannot be a eubslilule for 
the lalter ; that the aiding of llie one there- 
foi-e can be no reason fur tvilhholding aid 
fram the other any more than from any 
other one of the benevolent socieliea of [he 

See. Mr. JVaah's Report. 

Ret. AMD DKAit SiH,— On the Becond 
Sabbath in March last, I began my labors 
aEi agent of the American Educalbn Society. 
You recollect (he reluctance, and aclf-dis- 
trust, and trembling solicitude, nith which 
1 consented lo be torn from a beloved and 
aOectionate people, between whom and 
myseir slrong mutual attachment had be- 



of home, and enter on an untried 
119 employment. Nothing but a 
thai Ihe call made upon uie, was 

breaking of the lender ties, h 



Providence had assignee 

labors. Von remember how fully the 

church, committed lo my charge, seemed 

to the removal of their paslor. It is most 
gratifying to know, that for the sacritice of 
feeling which they then made, God has al- 
ready sent them a rich reward. As with one 
voice they consented lo the dismission of 
their pastor, that he might serve his Lord 
and Masler in a new capacity; it was 
strongly itn pressed on my mind, that God 
would bless that church. And truly the 
blessing was experienced sooner than 1 had 
ventured to anticipate. On the very Sab- 
bath which terminated the staled labors o{ 

gion commenced in tlie congregation, which 
soon spread into all parts of the parish, and 
was, for a number of weeks, marked by in- 
teresting displays of (he power and grace 
of Zion's king. In (his outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, is a new illustration of the 
principle, which should never be overlook- 
ed, that sacriQcea made for Christ and his 
cause, will, sooner or later, procure a re- 
Till (he annual meeting of the Connecli- 
CU( Branch of the American Education So- 
ciely, on (he ihii-d Tuesday in June, I 
labored as agen( in the counties of Hartford 
and New London — visiting most of (he prin- 
cipal congregations in the latter county, and 
eleven congregations in (he former — in all 
twenty-six congregations. Xhe amount of 
funds which 1 was enabled to secure to the 
Education Society in this time, so far as can 
be estimated, does not fall much short of 
two thousand dollars. About two thirds of 
(his sum has already been paid into the 
Treasury of the ConnecUcat Branch, and a 
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pari of the remainder !■ pledged to be paid 
in successive years, hereafter. In a few 
instances 1 have spent a whole Sabbath in a 
single congregation ; but have more gener- 
ally presenleti my object in (wo or three con- 
gregations, on the same day. 1 have been 
induced (o lake (his course from a convic- 
tion lha( necessity demands i(. So few are 
(he agents whom Ihe instilution can a/Tord 
(o employ, so great the extent of the field 
which they need to traverse, and so small 
are many of Ihe congregations which tliey 
OHghl to visit, as to render a diflerent course 
inconsistent with the interes(s of this great 
and good cause. 

1 am happy (o sta(e, that my reception 
has been uniformly kind and generous. In 
most places which I have visited, Ihs 
amount of donations has been considera- 
bly greater, than (or the lame object oa 
any former occasion. This 1 mention as 
proof of (wo (hings. I. That the slandard 
of liberality is rising in the community. 3. 
That the education cause is moro justly 
appreciated than in past years. As a knowl- 
edge of the spiritual slate of our country, 
and of the world, has been extending, an 
impression has gone with it, and has become 
every year more extensive and deep, that a 
grea( increase of laborers rn (he Lord's vine- 
yard is much needed; and, consequently, 
special el}br( ought (o be made (hat ibey 
may be provided. It is likewise grateful 
to know, that the public have now much 
greater confidence than formerly in the 
course pursued by the managers of this So- 
ciety, and in (be promise of good which it 
alli>rds (0 the church and the world. Hence 
the increase of i(s dinds during the last 
year. And hence individuals, with whom 
I have met, have recently in repeated in- 
stances, made donalions to it lor the first 
time. I have been gratified (o bear men 
of the 6rs( standing In the community, pro- 
nounce this Society of Ihe highest impor- 
tance, and entitled (o (he first place in pub- 
lic patronage. This opinion has been 
publicly expressed from a conviction (hat 
i( is fundamental to most of the benevolent 
operations ofour times. Scarcely bare I 
met with an individual disponed lo admit 
that enlightened, devoted minis(ers of Christ 
are indispensable (o (he (emporal and eter- 
nal welfare of men, and at Ihe same time 
withholding his approbatiim and bis patron- 
age from (he Education Society. 

In fulfilling my agency, it has been in 
every place a leading object to diffuse as 
widely as possible a knowledge of (he facts, 
and (he principles, connec(e<r wi(h this So- 
ciety. In (his thing I have acted from a 
full conviction, (bat by mcan^ of sucb 
knowledge only, can (be objections and 
prejudices which still linger in some minds, 
be effectually removed, and (he institution 
be brought to enjoy that measure of public 
favor, which is indispensable lo lo ultimate 
success. From obaervatlon during the firM 
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:, and who ai 
ciislomed to fair and liberal views, need 
only 10 know the history, and the character 
of (be Educilion Sociely — what U has done, 
what it 19 Don doing, and the mode in 
vrhich it aims at the (treat and benevolent 
end which it would accomplish — to cause 
them to give it their earnest prayers, and 
their cordial support. 

It has been deeply tnterealing to find on 
many minds a strong iinpretsion, that the 
eicrci^ of proper liberality towards benev- 
olent institutions, is esaeiilial to the pi-os- 
perity of comiaunities aod of individuals. 
In one instance, afier an address in a feeble 
con^gation, an individual met me with 
strong expressions of kindness, adding, 
" We are a small, poor people, but the way 
for us to be poorer is to give nothing to 
your abject." In anolher instance, an in- 
dividual who had heard my address on the 
Sabbath, said to me on the following day, 
'■ I gave you nothing yesterday, for reasons 
which I thought sufficient. But 1 have 
since doubled whether my reasons were 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

[Piepmd It tha reqasit of the Gdiur, by u OIBesr of Iha Callege.] 

A SLANCE at the geographical position of Maine will shnw, that, even trben 
it formed a part of HasaachuBetts, it could not rely for the me&ns of edacation 
OD the parent State. Forming a territory by itaelf, and rapidly advancing in 
population and resourcea, efforts were early made to provide such means within 
its own limits. Even before the war of the revolution, an attempt ia said to 
bave been made to establish a seminary of a high character, in the county of 
Lincoln, at that time embracing the present county of that name, and tho 
neighboring counties of Kennebec and Someraet; but the war put an end to 
the project, if ever seriously entertained. In November, 1788, the Cumberland 
Association of Ministers, and the Court of Sessions for that county, then con- 
sisting of all the justices of the peace for the county, severally petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts for the incorporation of a college in the 
county of Cumberland. There does not appear to have been any decisive 
action on these petitions until 1790, ivhen a committee of the legislature re- 
ported in &vor of granting the prayer of the petitioners. Hon. Josiah Thatcher, 
then a member of the senate for Cumberland county, who had felt a deep in- 
terest in the project, and was particularly active in its favor, took charge of the 
matter in the body to which he belonged. In March, 1791, as appears from the 
journal of the senate, a bill for a college, to be called the Maine college, passed 
the senate to be engrossed, but it was decisively negatived in the house. The 
newinstitutiou was tobe located in Gorham, about ten miles west from Portland. 
The efibrt was renewed in the succeeding legislature in the house. H. Slocum, 
Esq., a member from Bristol county, as he would not be suspected of any inter- 
ested motives in the case, was solicited to make a motion, " that a committee 
be raised to consider the expediency of establishing a college in the District of 
Maine," all mention of Cumberland county being avoided, that any prejudice 
which might exist against the rejected bill of the preceding session might not 
attach to the new measure. Upon this motion, an animated debate arose ; but 
it was at last carried by a large majority, and the late Gov. Eustia was appointed 
chairman of the committee, A bill was prepared, establishing a college to be 
called Bowdoin College — the name being selected as one of the moat honored 
names that Massachusetts could boast. This bill passed the house triumphantly, 
in the winter session of 1791 and 1792 ; but owing to differences of opinion 
between the two houses, principally in respect to the name and location of tha 
institution, the enactment of the bill was delayed until June 34, 1794, when it 
passed both houses, and received the signature of Samuel Adams. The claima 
of Gorham, Portland, North Yarmouth. Brunswick, New Gloucester, Preeport, 
and Winthrop, to be the seat of the college, were urged with more or less per- 
tinacity, and subscriptions were made in some of tneae towns, to secure tha 
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location of the college among tbeniBelves. The matter wu at leo^ settled, 
it is said, by the members of tbe legislature from Maine, who were interested 
in the project, and Brunswick was selected, as a compromise between the con- 
flicting intereslH of the respective claimants, — this town itself inakia^ what 
was then deemed a valuable consideratioD for the preference.* 

It is gratifyiDg to observe, that tbe founders of the institution had formed just 
apprehensions of the true design of such a seminary of learoing ; their object 
being, as is expressed in the act of incorporation, to rear an institution, which 
should "promote virtue, and piety, and the knowledge of tbe languages and of 
the useful and liberal arts and sciences." 

By the act of incorporation, the government and regulation of the college 
are vested in two Boards of Trustees and Overseers; the former consisting of 
thirteen, and the latter of forty-five members. The number requisite for the 
transaction of business in the former board, is seven ; in tbe latter, fifteen. 
The overseers have a negative on the truBtees. Five townships of land in the 
uneettled parts of the District of Maine, were granted in the act, as a founda- 
tion for the college. 

Immediately after the charter was granted, establishing an institution which 
was to bear his family name, the Hon. Jamea Bowdoin, of Boston, afterwards 
minister plenipotentiary at tbe Spanish court, generously bestowed both money 
and lands, the estimated value of which was 6,800 dollars. The first meeting 
of tbe boards of the college, was held at Portland, December, 1794. In conse- 
quence, however, of a deficiency of available funds, for the best lands of tbe 
State having been previously selected by other grantees, there was great diffi- 
culty in effecting a sale of the college townships, or any portion of them, with- 
out a sacrifice; eight years passed before the college went ioto operation. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the original grant of the legislature and the patronage 
of the individual already named, nothing but great zeal and unwearied perse- 
verance on the part of the most active fiends of the project, carried it through 
to its accomplishment Besides two stated meetings of tbe boards each year, 
special meetings were occasionally called : but it was no easy matter to sustain 
the interest of all the members in an institution which as yet existed but in 
name, and it was always dilEcult even to form a quorum for the transaction of 
buaiaSBs. Committees were repeatedly appointed by the boards to solicit dona- 
tions, but the public had not then learned to give, and when thousands were 
needed, the amount contributed was small, and mostly in books. Mutual re- 
criminations of inefficiency and neglect passed between the two boards, and 
some were almost ready to despair of success. 

In 1796, a meeting of the boards was held in Brunswick, to select a site for 
the college. The spot selected, is on an elevated plain about one mile south 
from the Androscoggin river. In tbe rear of the college buildings, is a beautiful 
grove of pines. The village, which lies between the college and the river, ia 
one of the most delightful in the State. Being at a distance from any large 
town, it presents comparatively few temptations, while its quiet and retirement 
render it peculiarly eligible for the purposes of study. At this meeting, it was 
voted to erect a building as soon as sufficient provision should be made for it- 
Two years passed before arrangements were concluded, when a building of 
brick was erected 50 feet long, 40 wide, .three stories high. Through want of 
means, the work proceeded slowly and the building was not ready for use until 
the summer of 1S02. During the last mentioned year, a dwelling-bouse of wood 
was built for the use of the president of the college. Meanwhile, a sale of part 
of the college lands, effected on advantageous terms, gave a new impulse to the 
efibrta of its friends. In July, 1B01, the boards proceeded to elect a president. 
Among several candidates, the choice fell upon Rev. Joseph McKeeD,a clerffy- 
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man of high atindtDg, of Beverlf, Hnas. The aelection was fbrtun&ts for the 

institutioii. Poaaessing sound judgment and great aag-acity, president McEeen 
was enabled to give a wise direction to measures, and to establish precedents 
of great importance to the future stabilitj and prosperity of the institution. 
Through his instrumentality, the tenure of office, a point which elicited much 
dJscuBaion, was eEtablisbed on a proper hasia. In the following November, John 
Abbot, A. M., Harvard, was chosen professor of languages. The president 
and professor of languages were installed September, loOS. Great interest 
was felt by the friends of learning and education throughout the commonwealth 
in this undertaking, and the ceremonies of the inauguration attracted to Bruns- 
wick a large assemblage, in which were men of the Bret distinction in the State. 
For want of a building suitable for the occasion, a platform with accommodation* 
for spectators, had been erected in the pine grove in the rear of the ground 
where the college halls now stand. The scene in which they were participating, 
could not but have deeply affected the principal actors. Seated io the forest 
and witnessing the ceremonial which opened in this new part of our land, then 
scarcely reclaimed from the wilderness, an institution which they trusted would, 
by the blessing of Heaven, do much for the future honor and welfare of the 
community, their bosoms glowed with emotions of satisfaction and joy. It 
seemed indeed as if a fountain of health- giving waters had gushed forth in the 
desert. On this occasion, the name of tlie college building, already erected, 
was proclaimed in due form, Massachusetts Hall. 

On the day following this interesting occasion, eight students were examined 
for admission into the college, two of whom came from the metropolis of the 
State and its neighborhood, showing the interest and the confidence felt there 
in this new child of promise. Thus the gentlemen of the two boards, after 
years of perplexity and no small labor, were permitted to behold the happy ful- 
filment of their long'cherished hopes. They had labored in patience, amidst 
much discouragement, with no other remuneration than the satisfaction arising 
from the consciousnesB that they were promoting a great public good. Others 
have now entered into their labors, hut they deserve the grateful remembrance 
of posterity. 

The duties to nhich president McKeen was called, were arduous and highly 
responsible. For two years, he was aided only by the faitliful services of the 
professor of languages. The obstacles and the discouragements he was com- 
pelled to encounter, in laying the foundation of an institution which was at- 
tracting notice and exciting much expectation in the community, without appa- 
ratus of any kind, and almost without funds, situated in a part of the country 
where superfluous wealth was not yet known, at a period moreover when such 
an undertaking was a novel one, cannot now be duly appreciated. Before they 
were introduced to their labors, the president and professor visited the principal 
colleges of New England, that they might avail themselves of the best experi- 
ence of the time for the successful management of the college. It should be 
mentioned as an honorable testimonial to the enlarged and independent views 
which governed the measures then adopted, that the requisitions for admission, 
at once placed the new institution, in this respect, on a level with the oldest 
and best conducted institutions in the country, a rank which it has ever main- 

The hoose designed for the president not having been completed, his fikmily 
occupied rooms for a short time, in Massachusetts Hall. In the lowest story of 
the building, an apartment had been fitted up for a temporary chapel, while the 
students occupied other rooms in the same building. Thus the whole college 
estahlishment was that of a private family. The reminiscence will excite a 
smile, that the president was accustomed to summon his pupils to morning and 
evening prayers, by striking with his cane on the stair-case. 

In addition to bis college duties, president McKeen was under the necessity 
of performing the public duties of a pastor. He preached a portion of the time 
in the Congregational meeting- bo use, which was a mile from the college, and 
the remainder, in the college chapel, to the congregation composed of studants, 
the college-families, and several families from the village. 
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Id September, 1804, bd additjankl instructor was appointed, who WM to dis- 
charge the duties of a tutor; and fVotn that time until 16S4, one or two tutors 
were choa^n annually, wljo reaided within the college buitdinga. In May, IBOS, 
a profesBorabip nf mathematics and natural philosopliy wsa created by the 
boHrdd, towards the rouDdatiun of which Mr. Bowdoiu had beatoited one thou- 
sand acres of land. Parker Cleaveland, A. M., Hitvard, then a tutor at Cam- 
bridge, was chosen to fill the chair, and waa inducted into office in October of 
the same year. During thia year, a chapel of wood was erected, the second 
story of which waa designed for the library and philosophical apparataa, and 
the lower Ktory for the religious and other public exerciaea of the college. It 
waa to be but a temporary building. In 1817, it was enlarged and improved. 
Although it ja yet uaed for these purposea, nothing but a deficiency of reaourcea 
has prevented the erection of one of more permanent materials and better 
adapted to the wonts of such an institution. 

In September, 1806, the first commencement of Bowdoin college waa cele- 
brated, when eight alumni received the honors of the college, and several from 
other colleges were at their solicitation admitted ad eutidem. Being the first 
occasion of the kind in this remote part of the State— at an institution, moreoter, 
whose name, as well as the patronage it had received, had excited much intereat 
in the commonwealth — it attracted great numbers from the District, and many 
even from the metropolis ; beyond, perhaps, any one that has succeeded. What 
particularly makes this commencement memorable in the recollections of those 
that atteniled it, is the circumstance, that a drenching storm of uncommon vio- 
lence came on the day before that on which commencement is usually held, and 
raged with unabated fury three days. The public exercises wore adjourned 
one day but without any gain to the comfort of tlie assembled multitude. 

As this was the only commencement at which Dr. McKeen presided, and he 
did not survive the academic year on which we have now entered, it will be 
proper to interrupt the course of our najratlve to give our readers a brief view 
of bis life and character. 

President McKeen was born at Londonderry, N. H^ 1757. His father came to 
this country with the immigrants from the north of Ireland, who commenced the 
aettlement of that town. He was graduated at Dartmouth college, in 1774, and 
immediately opened a school in his native town, which he kept several years. The 
predilection for mathematical and philosophical pursuits, which he had manifested 
in college, he still cherished, and in the summer of 1780, pursued a course of 
study at Cambridge, under professor Williama, who then filled the chair of moth- 
ematjcs and natural philosophy in Harvard university. Mr. McKeen then com- 
menced his theological studies under Rev. Mr. Williams, of Windham, N. H., 
the instructor of his youth. Before he had completed his preparation for tiie min- 
istry, he was, for a while, an aaaiatant instructor In the academy at Andover, 
then under the care of Mr. Pearson, afterwards the well known profeasor of the 
Hebrew and Oriental languages in the university at Cambridge, and at a still 
later period, profeasor of sacred literature in the theological seminary at An- 
dover. While a candidate for aettlement in the ministry, Mr. McKeen preached 
with much acceptance to the society in Boston, collected by Rev. Mr. Moorhead, 
and which afterwards enjoyed the labors of the distinguished Dr. Belknap. In 
1785, he waa ordained pastor of the church in Beverly, Mass., as successor of 
Rev. Dr. Willard, who had been called to the presidency of the university. 
For seventeen years, he discharged the duties of the ministerial office, ever 
enjoying the respect, confidence, and affection of his people, and sustaining the 
reputation of a sound divine and an impressive preacher. In 1800, he preached 
the sermon on the anniversary of the gubernatorial election, a performance 
which added much to hia reputation. About this time, he waa elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in whose transactions may be 
found papers communicated by him. In 1604, he was complimented by bis Alma 
Mater with the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

In the midst of his labors, president McKeen, whose strength of constitution 
had given unusual promise of a long life of usefulness, perceived the premoni- 
tiona of tb« disease, which at length, atler a protracted illness of neuly two 
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years, proved &taL last afler eommeDcement, in the uitumo of 1606) be took 
a short excursion to Beverly, the scene of his former labors, in the hope of re- 
moTio^ the compUiat which wm fast wasting his strength. But while he wu 
there. It returned with ag^ravatiid syniptainH, At first supposed to be a diseaes 
of the liver, it at last asaumed the foroi of drops/. The most affectionate solic- 
itude of friends, and the mojit enlightened profeBsioual skill, could oot arrest ita 
progress. Having waited calmlj and patiently his appointed time, the president 
died suddenly, as be was sitting in his chair, July 15, 1807, at the age of forty- 
nine years. The event caused deep grief throughout the community, Says 
his eulogist,* who douhtless expressed the seotiments of the time, "could the 
prayers of his personal friends, of the friends of religion aod science, of the 
friends of our rising country sod of this literary institution, have prevailed, long 
would he have continued to be the light of our eastern churches, the omameDt 
of our society, the head of our literature, and the fostering father of our noble- 
minded youth." 

lo regard to the qualifications of president McKeen for the able and success- 
ful discharge of the duties pertaining to his exalted and responsible statJOD, 
there was but one sentiment. His sound, discriminating judgment, bis cool 
decision, his equable spirit, his manners conciliating and at the same time dig- 
nified, his kind feelings, his moral excellence, his reputation as a minister of the 
gospel, and the full possession of public confidence, combined with hia love of 
science, fitted him in a high degree for the office he was called in providence 
to fill. His assiduity, sustained, as it was, by the co-operation of bis colleagues 
in office, and the success with which a kind Providence crowned his labors, may 
be inferred from the fact, that when he was removed, 44 students had been re- 
ceived into the institution ; the librery contained between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred volumes, for the most psrt collected by private donations, and a philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus had been procured, exceeded perhaps, st that 
time, by none in New England, except that ia Harvard university. In addition 
to the buildings which have been already mentioned, another of brick, designed 
for the residence of students, 100 feet long, 40 wide, and four stories high, bad 
been commenced. This building, after the erection of Maine into an indepen- 
dent State, received the name of Maine Hall. 

In consequence of the inability of the president to discharge his collegiata 
duties, the executive government was authorized in May, 1807, to procure an 
additional tutor. Their efforts to obtain one not being successful, the duties of 
the president were distributed among the three remaining officers. The exist- 
ing tutorship fortunately was filled by Mr. Nathan Parker, A. M.. Harvard, 
aflerwaj-ds Rev. Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, N. H., a moat efficient and ablo 
officer, both of instruction and government. He regularly performed the chapel 
duties of the president during the vacancy in that office. 

At the meeting of the boards in September following, after some perplexity 
in consequence of the number of candidates. Rev. Jesse Appleton, A. M., Dart- 
mouth, at that time settled in the ministry in Hampton, N. H., was elected 
president of the college. His inauguration took place in December of the same 
year. 

President Appleton brought to the discbarge of his duties a conscientiousness 
which forbade hiro to relax any efibrt, and a deep sense of reaponsibility both 
for the literary reputation and the moral and religious welfare of the institution. 
He possessed also rational views of collegiate discipline, great discretion, un- 
shrinking integrity, an uncommon spirit of command, true love of learning, 
cultivated taste, habits of close application, and a delicacy and refinement of 
character which could not be surpassed. He had gained, in a degree unusual 
for one of his age, the respect of the clergy both of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, as may bo inferred from the fBct,>that in 1803 he was one of the two 
most prominent candidates for the theological chair of Harvard aniversity. 
The selection of such an individual for the presidency of the college, was 
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deemed highly auspicious. But he was called at the outset to encounter pecu- 
liar trials. Not to mention the relaxation of discipline likely to ensue on ac- 
count of the protracted illness of the former president, and the interyal between 
his decease and the coming of a successor, it was a time when there was 
throughout the community a tendency to looseness of sentiment and charac' 
ter. At no period in the history of our colleges, has there been more 
recklBBBnesa on the part of youth. The habits of society, which then 
made the use of intoxicating liquors an essential even of common hospitality, 
exerted a most deleterious influence on all our colleges. In respect to many 
who have received the benefitif of a public education, and have since fallen 
victims of the destroyer, their moral deterioration has been traced to the temp- 
tationa of this period. By the unwearied assiduity, however, of president Ap- 
pletou, by a uniform system of discipline, great energy and firmness tempered 
with parental solicitude for the welfare of his pupils, aud the influence of high 
moral and religious principle, which pervaded in an uncommon degree all his 
intercourse with the students, the difficulties to which we have alluded were 
gradually evercome, and under his administration the college acquired high 
repute for good morals as well as sound scholarship. 

In 1811, Mr. Bowdoin, the patron and benefactor of the college, died. In 
addition to the proofs of his lively interest in its welfare, which it had already 
received, he bequeathed by will to the institution his elegant private library of 
more than tj,000 volumes, with a large number of pamphlets, charts, maps and 
engravings ; several articles of philosophical apparatus, a valuable suite of min- 
erals of nearly 500 specimens, arranged by Haiiy, and nearly 400 models 
in crystalography, and a valuable collection of paintings which be had collected 
in Europe. This magnificent legacy, tbe value of which cannot be less than 
15,000 dollars, made at a time when the institution was in a depressed state, 
was received with sincere joy and gratitude. In consequence of the la- 
mented decease of this distinguished benefactor of the college, public notice 
of that event was taken by the boards. An eulogy, commemorative of his public 
services and virtues, was pronounced at the ensuing commencement, by Rev. 
Mr. Jenks, of the board of trustees, and published by vote of the boards. 

In 1813, the means of instruction and usefulness of tbe college were increased 
by the appointment of Rev. William Jeniis, A. M., Harvard, at that time settled 
in the ministry in Bath, Me,, to he professor of Oriental and the English lan- 
guages. Me was inducted into oflice January 5, 1813. The erudition of this 
gentleman, and his classical taste, rendered his services an important acquisition. 
It should be staled that his appointment was for three years only, and his duties 
were so arranged, that he still continued his relation to his church and society 
in Bath. Efforts were made, in 1814, to retain him, as a permanent instructor, 
which however were not successful. 

Frequent applications were made by the college, before the period to which 
we have now arrived, to the legislature of Massachusetts, for pecuniary aid. 
These applications, sometimes rejected, had never been answered favorably, 
except by grants of lands in the wilderness of Maine. Such grants' had been 
made in two or three instances since the incorporation of the college. They 
were valuable only in prospect. In the case of the college, such prospects were 
never realized, tite wants of the institution rendering it necessary to sell most of 
the lands before they came into demand. Its finances became extremely de- 
pressed, aud it required a severe struggle to sustain the institution. In 1814, in 
answer to urgent petitions for aid, an act passed the legislature making an an- 
nual grant for ten years to the several colleges in the State. The portion 
assigned to this college was 3,000 dollars, one fourth of which was to be appro- 
priated to the payment of the tuition of indigent students. This timely aid 
relieved the college from immeditcte embarrassment, and was received with 
great joy by its friends. 

Early in 1819, president Appleton, worn down by the pressure of public duties 
and by unremitted application to study, greatly to the concern of his personal 
friends and the friends of the college, gave too plain indications of the assaults 
of disease. His symptoms soon indicated a disease of the larynx, which 
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advanced with fearful rapidity. He waa unable to preside at the exhibition ia 

May. It was hoped that a journey which be took in the Hprin^-Tacatien would 
be beneficial, and he prolonged hie visit to his friends beyond the vacatioa. 
The occurrence, before unknown, of bis absence at the beginning of a terra, 
deeply affected the students. His own feelings in view of the circumstance, 
and hia affectionate solicitude for their welfare, which indeed never slumbered, 
are uanifested in an affecting manner, in a letter which he wrote to the stu- 
dents from Amherst, N. H., where he was with hia friends. He soon returned 
to Brunswick, bis health not essentially improved. During the summer, hopes 
of bis restoration were at times indulged, to be soon again blasted. In October, 
B profuse hemorrhage rendered his recovery entirely hopeless. He died No- 
vember 12, aged 47 years. 

The purposes of Providence are inscrutable. That an individual enjoying 
the unmingled respect of the community, occupying a sphere of public usefui- 
oesB which few could be found to fill, bound by the strongest ties of mutual 
confidence and affection to the institution over which he presided, and to 
society in all the great interests of which he largely participated, not to meutioD 
domestic endearments, which were never in the case of any one more tender 
and affecting, that such an individual should be cut down in the midst of his 
days, was a deep and unfathomable mystery. The day of his death was a day 
of clouds and darkness. The knell of the chapel bell, which broke the stillness 
of tlie evening, announcing his departure to the college family and the neigh- 
borhood, fell with leaden weight on many hearts. 

Like bis predecessor, president Appleton took a more active part, than is 
common for the presiding officer in our highest literary institutions, in the in- 
structions of the college ; a sacrifice of time and labor which he was induced to 
make in consequence of the low state of the college funds. His instructions 
were eminently valuable. He possessed a trait, essential to the character of 
every good officer of a seminary of education, punctuality in the discharge of 
duty. Nothing but urgent necessity prevented him from being in bis place at 
the appointed time. His manner of conducting the recitations of his classes, 
was admirably calculated to insure, on Ibe part of the pupil, 8 " " " 

his own powers. His influence, moreover, as an instructor, br 
mon degree, a tendency to give his pupils habits of logical e 
ing, and of thorough investigation. The entire absence of display in himself, 
rebuked'any disposition to be superficial in them. To this circumstance, doubt- 
less, may be ascribed, in no small measure, what, if we mistake not, has ever 
been a characteriatic trait of the alumni of Bowdoin college, a freedom from 
pedantry and conceit. The writer doubts indeed whether an instructor was 
ever more successful in impressing the peculiar characteristics of his own mind 
upon those of his pupils. There Is little risk in affirming, that a large propor- 
tion of those who enjoyed the privilege of being trained by him, are still con- 
scious, in their mental operations, of his forming hand. 

Aside from the common routine of his college duties, as a gratuitous service, 
he composed, with great care, a course of more than fifty lectures on the most 
important subjects in theology. They were delivered once a week, in the 
chapel, to the whole college, and were always listened to with deep attention 
by the students. A part of them have been published in a volume with a few 
of his sermons, and in connection with his baccalaureate addresses, which are 
before the public in a separate volume, place him in the highest rank of the 
theological and ethical writers of our country. During his lift, sennons, which 
he preached on several interesting and important occasions, were published. 
In truth, president Appleton lived not in vain. He was a most diligent student, 
and a laborious man. His varied attainments in philology and criticism, of 
which, particularly in reference to our own language, he was very fond ; in 
mental and mor^ philosophy, to which his habits of mind were peculiarly 
adapted, and in theology, which was his favorite study, all combined with a fine 
taste, admirably qualified him to preside over a literary institution. When we 
add to these qualifications his uncommon dignity and courtesy of demeanor, 
and those traits of character which have already been mentioned, we cannot 
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but ngtiA him u one of tha moot ablo sad moat vaiuabla among die preaidentt 
of our colleges. 

A apecial meeting of the boards was called, Id December, 1819, for the 
purpose of appoioting a laccesaor of Dr. Applcton, when Rev. William Alleo, 
A. H., Harv., of Hanorer, N. H., who bad been at the bead of the iaatitution 
hDOvn bj tbe name of Dartmouth Gniversitj, was elected with great unanimity. 
PreaideDt Allen, and Bamuel P. Newman, A. M., Harv^ wbo had been ehasen 
the September before to the profeasorahip of the Latin and Greek languages, 
rendered vacant by the resignatioa of professor Abbot, were inaugurated in 
Uay, ISlM. 

The separation of Maine Irom Haasachosetts, and its erection into an inde- 
pendent State, which occurred in 1820, had an important bearing on the inter- 
ests of the college. In what is termed the " Act of Separation," passed by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, June, 1819, it was provided that the grants which 
b^ been made to the college by Hassacbusetts, which would not expire under 
four years, should continue in full force after the District became a separate 
State ; and, furthermore, that the rights of the college should be enjoyed, in all 
respects, not subject to change, except by judicial process according to the 
principles of law. By the constitution of the new State, the legislature are 
restrained from making any grant to any literary institution, unless the legisla- 
ture shall have a certain right of conUtil over such institution. Tbe boards of 
the college, therefore, deeming aid from the State essential to the prosperity 
of the institution, consenled, afler much anxious deliberation, to vest such a 
right in the legislature of Maine. An application was accordingly made to the 
legislatnre of both States, " for their assent to such modifications of the college 
charter, as would remove any impediment in the way of tbe college receiving 
patronage from the legislature of Maine." The requisite enactments, as it was 
supposed, were made, and the college having thus complied with the require- 
roenta of the constitution, the legislature of Maine granted a continttance of 
the sum which had been given by Massacbusette, and which had been appro- 
priated for tbe purpose from the tax on the banks, until the charters of tbe 
banks should expire in 1831. In virtue, moreover, of the right thus vested in 
them, the legislature, by an act passed March, 1821, with other changes of less 
importance, increased the number of trustees to twenty-five, and of the over- 
seers to sixty. By authority, moreover, delegated by the same act, the gov- 
ernor and council proceeded [o fill, b; appointmeut, the places which Bad been 
thus created. Thirty-three individuals were thns introduced into the two 

At the same time with these doings of the legislature, an act was passed 
establishing a medical school to be connected with the college, and also making 
an annual grant of one thousand dollars during the pleasure of the legislature, 
for the promotion of the objects designed by the school. Nathan Smith, M. D^ 
and member of several societies both in this country and Europe, the founder 
of the medical school of New Hampshire connected with Dartmouth college, 
ftnd eminent both as a physician and surgeon, at that time professor of the 
tbeor)' and practice of physic at New Haven, was appointed lecturer on the 
same branch in the. school. Another gentleman of high reputation, who was 
appointed to lecture on anatomy and surgery, having declined tlie appointment, 
instruction in this branch also was assumed by Dr. Smith, a responsibility 
which, from bis long experience as a practical teacher, and his distinguished 
reputation, be was well able to bear. Fortunately, he was assisted in the de- 
partment of anatomy, by Dr. John D. Wells, who had just taken bis medical 
degree at Cambridge. Dr. Weils, though yet a youth, at on^e gave eucb 

E roofs of dexterit; and talent as a demonstrator of anatomy and a lecturer, that 
e was chosen to fill the anatomical chair at the close of the lectures, and im- 
mediately sailed for Europe, where he spent nearly two years, preparing himself 
tar the discharge of the duties of his office. Afler a brilliant career as a lec- 
turer on anatomy and surgery at this college, at the tterkshire Medical Institu- 
tion, and at Baltimore, Dr. Wells fell, the victim of disease, induced by great 
mental labor. By his death, tbe medical profession lost a brilliant ornament, 
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and society, a. mtich volued member. For three years, the professorsbip of 
theory and practice of medicine was filled by John Dclnmater, M. D., one of 
the profusaora in the medical college of the western district of New York. But 
ill hcaltli compelled him to resign hia office, greatly to the regret of all who 
knew his eminent qualifications for the station. 

Under the auspices of these gentlemen and their successors, and of the pro- 
fessor of chemistry and materia mcdica, the medical school of Maine baa 
enjoyed great prosperity. It has a valuable cabinet, a library of nearly 3,000 
volumes, which, in the choice and number of standartl works, and the expensive 
plates which it contains, is not surpassed hy any other niedical library in the 
country, all bearing honorable testimony to the liberality of the State. This 
school, during the fourteen years of its existence, has gi'aduated 342 pupils, of 
whom a05 were from Maine. It has oserted an important influence on the 
interests of medical science and general intelligence in the State, and in this 
Way, has far more than repaid the amount expended by the State in its endoW' 

Various causes now combined to increase the nuniber of students in the col- 
lege. It is sufficient to mention in general terms, that not only in Maine, then 
ju^t become an independent State, but in other States, new and more extended 
fields were opened for professional etfort. The check also which mercantile 
enterprise had received throughout the country, or it may perhaps be said with 
more propriety, its reduction within its legitimate limits, which turned the 
attention of great numbers from commercial to professional life, and more than 
all, the general advance of education, contributed to raise the estimate which 
the cummunity placed on the means of a liberal education. These, with other 
circumstances which need not at this time be specified, increased the number 
of students, so that in 1822, it was found necessary to erect an additional 
building for their use. It is gratifying to notice the change, in one respect, 
which commenced about this time, In the condition of the students. Before this 
period, collegiate education was confined in a degree beyond what is generally 
supposed, to the sons of the wealthy. It has now become the birthright of the 
industrious and persevering poor, as well as of the rich. 

In March of this year, Maine hall took fire, and the whole interior was burnt; 
while the walls, with the exception of a portion of the fourth story, were not 
essentially injured. The fire when discovered, which was at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, was beyond control. It is supposed to have taken in the garret, but 
DO satisfactory explanation of the catastrophe can he given. This severe blow 
to the prosperity of the college was averted by the liberality of the public. 
Donations were extensively solicited from individuals ; contributions were re- 
ceived in a large number of the Congregational churches in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and thus the loss was fully repaired. A list of the contributors and 
their benefactions is preserved in the library of the college. 

In 1824, the means of instruction were increased by the creation of two pro- 
fessorships, one of metaphysics and ethics, and one of rhetoric and oratory. 
Rev. Thomas C. Upham, A. M., Dartmouth, who was settled in the ministry in 
Rochester, N. H., was chosen to fill the former, and professor Samuel P. New- 
man, to fill the latter. Alpheus S. Packard, A. M., Bowdoin, a tutor in the 
college, was chosen professor of languages and classical literature. The new 
professors were inducted into office, February, 1825. The professor of rhetoric 
has, for the most part, conducted the instructions in civil polity and political 
economy. The Hebrew language has been taught by professor Upham. In 
1625, William Smyth, A. M., Bowdoin, a tutor in the college, was appointed 
associate professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. Subsequently he 
became professor of mathematics in full. Thus was a feature gradually intro- 
duced into the instructions of this college, not found. It is believed, in other 
colleges; that of having the instruction all given by permanent teachers. Each 
professor is an active teacher without any assistance from tutors. So far 
as relates to the character of the instruction which is given, the advantages of 
this arrangement are obvious. In 1829, Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., Bowdoin, 
was chosen to the professorship of modern languages, towu^ the foundation 
VOL. Tin. 16 
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of which, one thonaand dollars hod been beqneatbed b^ Hrs. Deirborn, fbrroerly 
Mra. Bowdoia, relict of Hon. James Bowdoin. During the present year, pro- 
fessor Longfellow having been invited to a similar profesaorship in Harvard 
noivetaity, haa resigned His oEBce, and the duties of the professor^ip are dot 

discharged by a tutor. 

The Tears of those who had been strongly adverse to a surrender of the 
college charter to the State, in regard to the consequences of such a measure, 
were realized by an " act respecting colleges," passed in the legislature, March, 
1B3I. By this act it was provide!^ that no persoD, then holding the office of 
president in any college in the State, should hold said office beyond the day of 
the next commencement of the college, unless he should be re-elected ; and 
that no person should be elected, or re-eUcled, to the office of president, unless 
hs should receive in each Board two-thirds of all the votes given on the 
question of bis election ; and that any person elected to eaid office should ba 
liable to be removed at the pleasure of the Board or Boards which should elect 
hini. It was furthermore provided, that the fees usually paid to the president 
for degrees, abould be paid into the treasury, for the use of the college, and be 
no longer a perquisite of office. This unprecedented act of legislation excited 
the deep concern of all who felt an interest in the permanency and stability of 
our literary institutions. Though applicable alilce to both colleges of the State, 
its immediate object and direct bearing no one has ever pretended to disguise. 
At their next meeting, the trustees, in concurrence with the overseers, voted to 
acquiesce in said act, and they proceeded to elect a president of the college, 
hut without success. A committee of both Boards was appointed to petition the 
legislature to alter the provision of the act which requires a majority of two- 
thirds of each Board to elect a president. President Allen, however, promptly 
took measures to test the constitutionality of this act of the legislature. He 
instituted a suit in the Circuit court of the United States, in which, by agree- 
ment of the counsel for both parties, the merila of the general question were 
submitted. The cause was argued before Mr. Justice Story with great ability. 
The decision of the court, which was to pranouDce upon principles, not only 
essential to the good order and prosperity of this college, but involving also the 
chartered rights of all our literary institutions, was expected with great interest 
by the community. As it settles questions of general conceroment, we wiU 
state briefly the prominent points which are established by it. 

1. A college established for the promotion of learning and piety, is a private 
and not a public corporation. In the charter of Bowdoin college, the visitatorial 
power is intrusted to the Boards of trustees and overseers ; " as soon as they 
accepted the charter, they acquired a permanent right and title in their offices, 
which could not be divested except in the manner pointed out in the charter. 
The legislature was bound by the act ; they could not resume their grant ; and 
they could nut touch the vested rights, privileges or franchises of dte college, 
except BO far as the power was reserved by the 16th section of the act. The 
language of that section is certainly very broad ; but it is not unlimited. It ia 
there declared, that the legislature ' may grant further powers to, or alter, limit, 
annul, or restrain any of the powers by this act vested in the said corporatioD, 
at ahail be judged titceaBorj/ to pnrmoU the best tritemt oj the college.' Whatever 
it may do then, must be done to promote the best interest of the college. It is 
true tfaat it is constituted the sole judee what is the best interest of the college ; 
but stilt it cannot do any thing pointedly deatrucline oflkat xTitemt. Its authority ' 
is confined to the enlarging, altering, annulling or restraining of the poatrg of 
the corporation. It cannot intermeddle with its property ; it cannot extinguish 
its corporate existence ; it cannnot resume all its property, and annihilate all its 
powers and franchises. The legislature must leave its vitality and property, 
and enable it still to act as a college. It cannot remove the trustees or over- 
seers, though it may abridge, as well as enlarge, their powers." 

3. Bowdoin college has never surrendered any of its rights. Whatever may 
have been the intentions of those concerned, at the outset, in regard to a sur- 
render of the college to the State, there has been a miscarriage of the partial. 
It never has been de jure undei: the conttol of the legiilature of Maine. 
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3. Bot admitting that the college, na wu contemplated, did come under the 
coDtrol of the legiaUture of Maine, when it is stated in the act modifying' the 
college charter, that the president and trustees and overseers of Bowdoin col- 
lege shall enjo; their powers and privileges subject to be altered, limited, re- 
strained, or extended by the legislature ; no auiliority is conferred upon the 
legislature to add new members to the Boards by its own nomination, or by that 
of the governor and council of the State, That would be an extension, not of 
the powers and privileges of the Boards, but of the legislative action over 
them. If the legislature could add one new member of its own choice or 
appointment, it could add any number whatsoever. Tt could annihilate the 
powers and privileges of the charter Boards under the pretence of alteration or 
extension. The legislature might authorize an enlargement of the Boards, but 
the places thus created must be filled by the Boards Uiemselves. 

4. The act of the legislature, removing the presidents of Bowdoin and 
Waterville colleges out of office at a certain time, is a direct exercise of a 
power which was expressly and exclusively conferred on the college Boards by 
the original charter, and which has never heen taken from them. 

5. President Allen was in office under a lawful contract made with the Boards, 
by which contract he was to hold that office during good behavior. The act of 
the legislature directly impairs the obligations of that contract. It takes away 
from mm his tenure of office, and removes him from iL Holding his office 
during good behavior, he could not he removed from it except for gross misbe- 
havior; and then, only by the Boards in ^e manner pointed out in the original 
charter. 

This decision was received with great satisfaction by the friends of the col- 
lege, settling, as it does, many vexing questions which may arise in regard to 
the chartered rights of onr literary institutions, and placing this college above 
the influence of those fluctuations of popular sentiment which are too oden 
exhibited in popular assemblies. Immediately on the decision of the court 
being announced, president Allen resumed the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

The religious history of the institution deserves a distinct notice. It is a 
subject of grateful acknowledgment, that in this college the great truths and 
duties of morality and religion have, from the first, been ably and faithfully in- 
culcated. At alt the colleges in our country, there was a period when a deplo- 
nble want of religious principle prevailed. In a private journal of president 
ArpletoD, are recorded his deep solicitude and anxiety on account of the 
Uzity of morals which was, at the time referred to, too plainly visible among 
the students. In 1810, an individual entered college, who to highly respectable 
scholarship added the charms of a piety, deep, fervent, yet unobtrusive. He 
was alone among his fellow-students, yet he sustained, in the midst of thought- 
lessness and open immorality, an elevated Christian character, without reproach, 
to the end of his college course, which to him was the end of life, as he almost 
literally descended from the commencement platform to the grave.* The mem- 
ory of Cargill is still cherished with respect and affection by his contemporaries 
in college. Ho could warn and exhort without exciting hostility to the truth or 
to himself. Through his instrumentality, if we mistake not, a Saturday evening 
conference was established among the students, which, conducted most com- 
monly, in the early period of its history, by students, but recently by the college 
instructors, still continues, and has doubtless done much to sustain a healthful 
moral and religious influence in the institution. In 1813, atutor was appointed, 
Frederic 3ou£gate, A. B., lovely in his character as a Christian, a scholar and 
a man. His fervent piety always shone with a mild radiance. Many can re- 
call with satisfacUon the affectionate counsel and earnest exhortation to a life of 
purity and devotion which fell frocn his lips even in the recitation room. By a 
mysterious providence he was able to discharge the duties of bis office but a 
part of the year. During the year commencing September, 1813, two or three 
Btodents of decidedly religious character were admitted into college. How 
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tnuch iiiiporU.i]ce waa attached to this event, may be inferred from the allusion 
to it in Ihe fallotring extract from the private journal of presidput Appleton. — 
"Oct 10, 1813. As to the college, the dealinga of God hare been mysteriouB, 
A year since, Mr. Soiithgate was here, full of zeal and Christian excellence. 
He made great ejiertiona for the salvation of the students. From these exer- 
tions, I had much hope. But God has been pleased, in infinite wisdom, I doubt 
not, to remove him. He fell aiveetly asleep in Jesus. Cargill, a pious student, 
vhere is he? Sicit; and, 1 fear, will never return. O God, th^ footstept are 
not knovm. Righteous art ikou when I plead tviik ikee, and when I talk of thj/ 
judgiaenti. We have recently admitted one pious student, end hope for another. 
O Lord, how much does he need divine support! I pray thee, O God ! to give 
him ardent, hut well-regulated zeal ! Give him prudence, cheerfulness, and 
lesolution! Lord, send us more of this character. Excite Cbiistiana to pray 
fi>r us, and to use their influence for us." 

Although no immediate and marked results followed the efibrts of these few 
individuals, they, doubtless, by their example, their exhortations, and their 
prayers, contributed much — bow much none can tell— to the moral and reli- 

Sious improvement which soon became apparent in the institution. In 1816, a 
Bep interest in religion was manifested among the students, and six or eight 
gave evidence of religious character. It was a new event in the history of the 
college, and excited the liveliest gratitude in the friends of religion. The 
emotions which it awakened in the breast of president Appleton, are recorded 
in his journal. Under date of November 28, 1816, he writes, "as it respects 
college, in addition to common mercies which still continue in abundance, God 
has been pleased, as 1 hope, to visit several of the students with his savinff 
health. We do hope, that at least six of the number have been transformed 
by the renewing of the mind. A few others are serious, but we fear concern* 
ing them. The seriousness has been attended with silent, hut deep anxiety, 
which has gradually given way to hope— a hope, feeble and intermitting, but 
slowly acquiring strength. This is a great thing—a very great thing. It is 
what we have been long praying and longing for. To be sure, we did, a few 
weeks since, hope that more would be done. But blessed be God that he has 
done so much. A third of the students, or very nearly that proportion, are now 
hoped to he pious. It is but a little while since we had none of this description. 
When I review what 1 wrote Octoher 10, 1S13, and compare the state of col- 
lege with what it is now, I am constrained to say, that the Lord hath done 



Ereat things 1 Oh may those who hope that Christ is formed in them, manifest, 
y the suavity of their temper, and the purity, and prudence, and iiolioesa of 
their lives, the power and excellence of religion ! " 

The college has since been favored with seasons of special interest in reli- 
gion, in 1826, in 1831, and 1834. May it be the unceasing prayer of its friends 
^t it may ever be thus favored of Heaven ! 

At the present time, this college numbers 33S students, of whom eighty are 
connected with the medical school. The officers of instruction and govein- 
meat are a president, who instructs the senior class in the evidences of religion 
and in Butler's Analogy, and delivers lectures on the various topics of theology 
and practical religion ; a professor of chemistry, mineralogy and natural phi- 
losophy ; of anatomy and surgery ; of the theory and practice of physic ; of 
obstetrics ; of rhetoric and oratory, who also instructi^ in political economy and 
civil polity ; of languages and classical literature ; of metaphysics and ethics, 
who gives instruction also in Hebrew ; of mathematics ; and of the modern lan- 
guages. The college library contains about 8,000 volumes, the medical library, 
■bout 3,000. There are, besides, the libraries of two literary societies among 
the students, each containing more than 3,000 volumes, and the library of the 
theological society of about 600 volumes. The chemical apparatus is complete: 
the philosophical apparatus, sufficient for a course of lectures in that depart- 
ment. The buildings of the institution are seven in number ; two of them 
dwellings of wood, occupied by the president and one of the professors ; a com- 
modious commons' halt of brick, where a large proportion of the students have 
board under their own direction ; a chapel of wood, the second story of which 
\t occupied by the college library ; two large buildings of brick, four stories 
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high, ID which the students reside, and a third, of three Btories, in which are the 
apparatus and lecture rooms, and Uie medical library »niJ cabinet The second 
Btory of this building is occupied by a gallery of paintings, and a 3|iacious 
ijiineriklogical cabinet, comprising 6,000 specimens. It is in contemplation tu 
erect, as soon as the requisite means can be oblaiiied, an additional building' for 
the use of sludenta, and also one for a chape!, wlilch shall contain the library 
and paintings. These buildings, ivith the exception of the dwelling-houses and 
the commons' hall, when the original plan ia completed, will form a quadrangle, 
the side towards the public road being open. In regard to the funds, we can 
only say, that they will sustain the present establishment, but will not authorize 
further improvements, or even procure those accommodations which the increase 
of the coUeg-e and the advancement of society require. 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

[CoiniiiunicilBil by Hamnel H. Wallej, Jun,, Esq., Bwton.] 

Wb are disposed to forget that we are individuals, and lo think only of 
our connection with society. From the cradle lo the grave, we are crea- 
tures of dependence and association. When we open our eyes, for the first 
time inEelligibly, upon the world we inhabit, we discover many around us 
whose study seems to be to minister to our comfort and enjoyment. As 
we advance to childhood, we are still the creatures of dependence, and 
find fresh proof each day of our helplessness. As we approach to middle 
life, we are borne along with the throng. The family at home, the play- 
mates abroad, the companions of Ihe school, the merchant's shop, or the 
farm, constitute the world to onr view ; the opinion of others is our law ; 
their approbation we covet, their frown we shun. 

But look, for a moment, at middle life — where is the individual of our 
race? He is like some chemical substance which may be dissolved at plea- 
sure in a dozen different solvents which will unite readily and per feclly_ with 
each. To-day is the day of holy rest, and he unites with the congregation in 
public worship — to-morrow he is one of a bar of lawyers, or of a collection of 
merchants or mechanics, whose united opinion governs his conduct. The 
next day is appointed for the election of his rulers — he is with his party — 
what is he doing? asking for whom he shall vote, or perhaps he is with the 
crowd on 'change, and forgets that it is election day. Where is he next? 
Attending a public discussion. Does he mingle in the debate? No, he 
waits to discover where the mfyoritij lies ; or if he is very Jiim and resolute 
in his views in opposition to the majority, he seeks to ascertain who compose 
the minority, before he joins them publicly. Again, we find him brought to 
the lest on some question of moral or religious duty. Does he act in con- 
formity with the instructions he received and approved on the Sabbath 1 
Yes, if they accord with public sentiment, he does ; otherwise, he does 

Next comes the man of riper years, — he has passed the prime of man- 
hood—he has learned many sad lessons by experience, and may be ex- 
pected lo conform his conduct to these teachings ; but is it so f Far from 
it. He is opposed to innovation — prefers old to new — dislikes this constant 
change of customs and practices — adheres lo old associations and com- 

E anions, and stands by their creed in politics, ethics, and religion. Thus 
e glides od to old &ge, when his habits have become so known and fixed. 
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dial he is never spoken of bj himaelf but as a kDown part of a. unit; and 
if jou can tell where the anit will be, you will of course know where its 
parts are. So he lives, and so old age finds him — so he dies. 

Neither ia it true of our sex alone, that the individual is lost in the circle 
of indiTiduala. It is no less true of our female friends. How are their 
early characters moulded, and their plastic minds fashioned by the in- 
fluence of their young associates. As a general fact, they not only do not 
act for tbeiDselres, they ofuimes do not dare even to thirtlc for (hemselves. 
With what superior strength does fashion hold them captives. How pas- 
sively do they obey her arbitrary laws and maxims, extending, as they do, 
(Tom the most trifling article of apparel, to the influence which conscience 
may be permitted to exert upon the daily walk and conversation. Where 
can the female be found, who acts for herself, and according to her own 
views of right and wrong, propriety or impropriety, except so for as those 
views are adopted as her own after comparing them with the opinions of 
tbe circle in which she moves. Nay, more ; if we might be unobserved 
witDesses of the musings of a lady's mind, when seated by herself, and 
bonestly, as she believes, seeking to ascertain her own views and feelings ; 
how much of independence and originality should we detect in her mental 
responses? Though unseen (as she imagines) by any created eye, yet the 
expression of her thoughts would be only the echo of what she had ac- 
quired before in her intercourse with others. There are exceptions, but 
this, we believe, is generally a correct description. Take, lor example, 
one in fashionable life ; she has casually slipped from her daily circle, and 
has encountered a diSerent influence ; she has seen exposed many follies 
and inconsistencies in her present course, and conscience has seconded 
the appeal which is made to her to change her habits. She hears, thinks, 
and at last decides in accordance with the opinions of those with whora 
she usually associates ; and the only probable (we had almost said possible) 
way to induce her to change her course, is to prevail on her to leave those 
who entertain one class of opinions and habits, for those who maintain tbe 
opposite ones. She must break caste, before she can change habit. 

JBut take another example. Suppose one who is of a high moral and 
religious character ; her intimates are found in this class. She becomes 
convinced of the inconsistency of a course which she, in common with 
them, is pursuing ; but their eyes are not opened to perceive its evil effects, 
and she cannot make them regard the matter as she does. Will she, afler 
re-examination of the subject, act according to her convictions, or will she 
yield her individual views to their collective sentimentT We speak now 
simply of the question of responsibility, assuming that she has taken the 
necessary precaution to be entirely satisfied in her own mind, that she is 
right ; since in doubtful cases, she would naturally justify herself by sub- 
mitting her opinion to that of others. 

But in order to a full examination of this subject, we will point out more 
particularly what we intend by individual responsibility ; show its con- 
nection with moral courage and decision of character ; explain how it 
happens that it is so rarely found ; what efiects it has produced when it 
has appeared ; how it may be guarded from abuse ; and how desirable it 
ia, thus guarded, at all limes and under afl circumstances, but emphatically 
at the present day, in the political and moral exigencies of our times, and 
to the young men of this age. 

And here let us premise, that by individual responsibility, we do not in- 
tend an eager and insatiate grasping at authority, and thirsting for power ; 
an anwairaotable assumption of dominion ; a sullen confidence and atnb* 
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born pertinacity in opinions rashly formed. Such traits as ihese are some- 
times found ; they are generally the effect of flattery, combined with past 
success, and they make the subject of them quite reckless of the opinion 
of his fellows. When found in a warrior, they sometimes lead on to vic- 
tory, but the path is beset with dangers, and while one reaches the goal, 
hundreds perish on the course. 

When manifested in a statesman, these traits will lead to deeds of darin^^ 
and independence, but no less of a fool hardiness, that ofltimes makes its 
subject fall a victim to his own self-will and mad obstinacy. When pressed 
with arguments which carry conviction to the unprejudiced mind; and 
plied with motives which amount to moral demonstration, the unfortunate 
man, feeliaj; at a loss for intellectual weapons of sufficient temper to parry 
the attack, will console himself with the hasty purpose of pressing on his 
own plans lo their accomplishment at all hazards, and silences all remark 
with the simple exclamation, " I assume the responsibility ! " 

With this explanation of what is not intended, we say that by individual 
responsibility, we understand a readiness to act and to he judged of in our 
individual capacitt/, TuthcT than in our various connections with society. 
Suppose, for example, that several persons are living independently of each 
other and of the rest of mankind ; they know no law but their individual 
will, and acknowledge obligation lo no created being. Let these men be 
brought together, and be made to understand each other's views and feel- 
ings ; let it be proposed by one, that they should agree to be governed by 
certain rules ; that they should contribute a specified portion of the result 
of iheir labor to promote the good of all, &c., and let the advantages which 
would result from sucli a course be also staled ; the security which each 
would derive from (he fellowship and vigilance of all, and the other benefitft 
of social life; and in determining whether it were best to merge their 
present separate state in this social form of existence, each one would 
think, and speak, and act strictly for himself, and his determination would 
be formed wholly upon his own judgment and feelings. In a word, he 
would act upon his individual responsibility. Such an one acts more 
entirely for himself than would be practicable or desirable in our circum' 
stances, because his own happiness or promotion Is the only motive present 
to his mind. But taking society as it at present exists, it is practicable, 
we apprehend, that each member of it should act in view of the obligation 
which rests upon him as a distinct independent part of this society. 
Strength and influence may flow from association and combination, bul 
after all, the will of individuals is necessary to form the combination, and 
the rule to be adopted is, Shalt I be justified in countenancing a given 
course T whether the course proposed be, as in the case first supposed, t9 
form society ; or, after it has been formed, to act in our associated capacity. 
AH reflection, investigation and inquiry, should have reference to this 
object. Feeling a constant and strong sense of accountability for our 
actions as individuals, we should think and act accordingly. And further, 
not only would we insist that all our conduct should be governed by this 
rule, but that we should be as ready to act, and aafrm in our purpose, 
after having marked out our course, as if we constituted one of an asso- 
ciated number, who had come to a like result. 

The inquiry often put in secret is, " What will he say," or " What will 
he think," if I do thus and so. This is wrong. In considering what is 
duty, in the first instance, it becomes us to weigh well and carefully, alt 
the circumstances which have a bearing upon it. And here, the questioa 
of sxpediency often presenlB itself with great Ibcce ; bat after w« have dis* 
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posed of all preliminaries, we should never allow ourselves to be swayed 
or an instanl, by reason of our conneciion with society in any shape. 

Our next inquiry, regards the connection which subsists between ittdi' 
viduai responsibility, and mural courage and decision of character. By 
moral courage, we understand a willingness to follow the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience at all hazards ; and by decision of character, that 
marked and steady course of action, which singles out an individual for 
praise or blame according as he directs it. It is that which gives separate- 
ness and unity to his conduct. He is knoivn, as it were, rather as a firm 
oak, which resists the storms and continues to grow erect and strong, than 
as one of a forest which is celebrated for its general appearance of strength 
or beauty. The existence, therefore, of these traits, directly tends to de- 
velope the character which we have described. This seems too obvious 
to require explanation ; since the man who obeys his conscience, under a I 
circumstances, will, of necessity, be the man who will be ready to incur 
any responsibility in the discharge of his duty. He is not the man to be 
intimidated by a fear of consequences, nor to be aRecied by a regard to 
the smile or the frown of others. And, as the character, like every thing 
else, gains strength by exercise, such a man will derive fresh energy from 
past success for each new effort, and by adopting a course of action well 
matured in his own mind before commencing, and steadily persevered in 
afterwards, he will always be relied on by his fellow-men, and they will 
universally accord to him his due ; which cannot be more correctly ex- 
pressed than by saying that he possesses decision of character. 

It is apparent, however, that decision of character is not exclusively the 
property of the virtuous, Jn one sense, indeed, it always commands re- 
spect, because when it attaches to those who are counted as injurious to 
society, it is always safer than a shuffling, dubious course of conduct, 
which always kee]i3 us fearful of results that we cannot guard against; 
and it is belter to be able to depend upon what course a foe will pursue, 
than not to know an enemy from a friend ; but from the nature of the case, 
character may be uniform, firm and decided, whether it be good or bad ; 
and therefore we must look to the grounds upon which it is based, to learn 
what kind of character it is. So of individual responsibility; a man may 
be willing and ready to act for himself and by himself, and yet act wrong. 
But we apprehend that if his conduct is the effect of moral courage, as we 
have detined it, there will be but little danger of aberrations from virtue. 
If he daily invokes wisdom and direction from the fountain of wisdom ; 
if, by communion with heaven, and a faithful scrutiny of God's word, he 
seeks to instruct his conscience ; and when any case presents itself for 
decision, puts himself In possession of all the information he can command, 
and then submits to the verdict of conscience, applying the principles iti 
which she has been instructed, he need not fear to meet the scrutiny of 
man ; to lake upon himself the responsibility of his actions ; to submit his 
character to the ordeal of public investigation; for he has right and truth 
on his side, and he can abide the lest. 

But, we ask next, if this individuality of character, thus explained, is so 
desirable, whence doea it come to pass, that it is so rarely to be met with ? 
Why are we so merged and lost in the sea of association, as that it rarely 
happens that one acts — generally it is the many. 

We have, in part, anticipated the answer to this inquiry, in our intro- 
ductory remarks, in saying that it is owing, in no small degree, to early 
dependence, and the habit of association which we acquired in infancy. 
We Bee the proof of this remark, by comparing cieilixtd with savage lifer 
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We often find great energy of character, noble daringi and indepeDdence 

and individuality of character among savages, to which civilized lire pre- 
sents no parallel. They think — and qnick as thought tliey act. Here is 
no parleying — no counting the cost of influence and standing ; what the 
savage toilli, he hastens to do, be it right or wrong, his impetuous zeal 
does not allow him to consider. 

Another cause may be found in the fact that it is easy to fall in with 
the current. 'I'he man who would tliink and act for himself, must row up 
stream; he has much to contend with. But Rnding ourselves furnished 
with opinions, as we are with bread in our childhood, anil thrown into one 
circle after another as we grow up, it is an easy matier, to ihink as those 
about us think, and to act as they act; and to take a different course 
would require us to strain up the nerves, and brace the rtiind to such a de-. 
gree at the first trial, that we fear to make the attempt. Associations are 
like circles on a lake ; when once you disturb its tranquil surface with a 
stone, you make a small circle, — ihis spreads into a larger — then a larger 
still succeeds — and oft your influence thus extended will not cease, till the 
outer circle hems the lake. So there is a great tendency in small associa- 
tions to run into larger ones— and finding that we can avoid responsibility 
by sheltering ourselves beneath the many, upon one question, we gladly 
embrace the opportunity to do so on the next question which arises ; and 
thus every subject of the slightest ditHculty or interest, supplies an excuse 
for a new society, to embody the half formed opinions of its members and 
to give them shape and utterance. 

Thus there seems to be a Htncss and a disposition in associations, not 
only to keep themselves alive, but also to produce their like. And while 
we admit that associations are valuable for many purposes, that they give 
tone and energy and perspicuily to public sentiment, that they develope 
talent which might else lie dormant, that they elicit truth by debate, and 
add to ihe store-house of literary and scientific knowledge by popular lec- 
tures ; we believe that they are also productive of some evils, which we 
are learning by experience, but which we have not as yet been wise enough 
to guard against; and the rapid increase of their number, at this day, 
contributes doubtless in no small degree, to the superficial habits of thought 
and conduct which have of late become so prevalent. The present age 
has probably made no advance upon those which have preceded it, in origi- 
nal thinking and acting. There are very few who think and speak for 
themselves. The mass of the people think on religion and politics, as they 
have been educated, or as those inform them under whose influence they 
have been thrown by chance. And among the better informed, there is 
fery little research of thought, scarcely any thing that can be called taxing 
the intellectual powers lo the ne plus of endurance. This is evident from 
the publications of the day ; a great part of which are of a very superficial 
character, and adapted to impart very limited and imperfect views of the 
subjects which they discuss; and hence it is obvious that if there Is not a 
less amount of original thinking than heretofore, there is a vast accession 
to the ranks of superficial thinkers. We have yet (o learn what effect will be 
produced by this increase. In our opinion, though many individuals may 
thus obtain a smattering of subjects of which they would else have been 
ignorant, it may be a question, whether individuality of character and 
thought is not diminished in proportion to the increase of this superficial 
knowledge. 

The same remarks apply to the mode of lecturing, which is now so 
popular. Notwitbstauding the advantages which it afibrds, (and they are 
VOL. VIII, 16 
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many and great,) there are two evils connected with it The lirst, — To 
the lecturers themselves; in accommodating their subjects and mode of 
handling ihcin to this false standard ; they are thut ted to treat of subjects 
upon which it would be difficult to say much that is novel, and to discuss 
even these in a very superficial and imperfect manner. The second, — To 
the community — who, to- a great extent, rely for their information upon 
Bubjects, with which they ought to be familiar, to these lectures. How 
can we expect individual thought and action, where all the knowledge ob- 
tained or desired is merely from the surface? Who would dare to think, 
much less act, independently, while this mode of associated, general, vague 
instruction is not only tolerated, but highly popular t The same holds true 
in reference to our government. It is by no means strange that the serfs 
of the autocrat of Russia should excuse themselves from the charge of 
being individually responsible for the manner in which the emperor admin- 
isters his government ; and those who live under the best forms of monar- 
chy must necessarily feel but little responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
by their rulers : but is it so with us ? Can one of our citizens exonerate 
himself trom responsibility in this matter 7 And yet what apathy exists; 
bow many who lightly esteem this invaluable birthright, an independent 
voice in the. electiiin of rulers. Whence does this arise ? We answer, from 
the fact that individual sentiment is lost sight of in the arrangements of 
party ; and if a man becomes dissatisfied with the conduct of his party in 
any particular, he will withhold his vote on this account ; if a man is dis- 
pleased with those in office, instead of saying that he is, and giving his 
reasons, and opposing their re-election, he quietly contents himself with the 
consolation that they shall not have bis vote ; — though he does not approve 
the principles upon which other parties are based, and therefore he gives 
no vote. And it doubtless not unfrequently happens, that in closely con- 
tested elections, there arc enough of these uentraU to turn the election. 

Aa our government is arranged, there must of necessity be an organiza- 
tion of political parties; but tliis fact, so far from diminishing individual 
responsibility, in truth increases it, by making every voter, not only use his 
elective franchise, but his influence, be it more or less, for sound principles 
in politics, and honest men to fill offices. 

The same remarks applied to mornh, will show why it happens that so- 
ciety makes such tardy progress in reform. The soul and conscience of 
the individual, is forgotten in the society to which he belongs, and which 
often, like corporations, acts as if it possessed no soul. The practical 
sentiment is, man is accountable, but men are not accountable ; therefore, 
I will not act as a man. Fear undoubtedly prevents numbers from thinking 
and acting independently ; they arc perhaps constitutionally timid, and 
though conscious of their rectitude of heart and purpose, they dare not 
avow their sentiments, through fear of the withering influence of public 
sentiment. Speaking of such persons, a writer has well said, "it need 
give no disturbance to an honest man to find himself alone in his opinions." 
It would present strong reasons for a calm and anxious review of them ; 
but he must abide by his own judgment fairly made up, taking care always 
to hold his mind open to conviction, and eager to receive any new light, 
which may approach it. The tyranny of opinion in our community is 
justly alarming. I recollect well the shrewd remark of Franklin, that the 
man, who goes against public opinion, is like the man, who spits against 
the wind ; he spits in his own face. We call this a free country ; and yet 
there are few countries, and there have been few times, when dissent, 
real ot suspected, from the received doctrines, has been visited with a se- 
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vcrer retribution. I veDcrate the press as the bulwark of the safety of the 
republic ; but its ticeniiousness indicates a most diseased " condition of 
the public taste ; and a most afflictive condition of the public morals." 

But we are happy to know that so desirable a trait of character as the 
one of which we speak, is not like the philosopher's stone, merely a creature 
of the imagination, an airy phantom. There have been men in our world, 
who have not lost sight of their individuality, but have imniorialized their 
Dames by the full developement of this sinjjie trait. Men, who by their 
untiring energy and self-devotedness to the promotion of the public weal, 
have moved the community, and changed public sentiment, instead of 
having been moulded and swayed by the community. Of ihe number who 
thus stand up fur the encouragement of individual enterprise and action in 
the breasts of the young, are the heroes of our revohiiioii ; — and of all this 
glorious host, not Washington himself possessed more fully, or manifested 
more tinequivocally, that he was moved and hred by the consciousness of 
individual power and responsibilitf/ , than did the lamented LafnyetU. 
The story of what sufferings he endured — what self-denial he practised — 
what sacrifices he actually made — and what perils of liberty and life he 
encountered for our country in her darkest hour, has been so often told and 
so eloquently described, that we will content ourselves with referring to it, 
BB a most satisfactory and interesting exhibition of conduct resulting from 
a due sense of individual responsibility, 

indeed this was Ihe predominant trait, and it gave force and beauty and 
harmony to all the rest. A French writer says of him : •' His mind exer- 
cised absolute control over his body. His courage was of that kind, so 
difficult to be acquired and preserved, which augments with the peril, 
and gives to its 4K>ssessor imperturbable coolness in the midst of danger. 
Whenever an occasion was afforded of doing good, or of rendering service, 
Lafayette listened but to the inspirations of his heart and tlie dictates of 
bis conscience ; or if he observed any thing just or useful to perform, to 
undertake it was for him a duty to which he became a slave. He never 
receded, nor was disheartened ; and his perseverance, aided by his gentle- 
ness and his persuasive eloquence, seldom failed to conduct him to the end 
which he had proposed to attain. He took no repose until his inward mim 
was satisfied; and he seemed to have adopted as the rule of his conduct, (fo 
tekat thou skouli/st do, happen what will ! " 

But we need not go abroad for illustrations of our subject, even in the 
persons of our country's adopted children. The life of Washington is a 
consistent commentary on the truth of our position, that this trait of char- 
acter has been exemplitied. We can mention at this time but one or two 
iDstances. In an engagement at Princeton, the movement of the Amer- 
ican army having been observed by the British, the militia in front gave 
way, and a valuable officer was killed. Washington, feeling assured 
that a defeat then would be ruinous to the interests of his country, rode 
forward with speed, placed himself between the enemy and his own troops, 
and by his commands and example restored them to order. He was be- 
tween the fires of the two armies, but was preserved from the weapons of 
destruction ; he entered Princeton, took possession of it, and secured 300 
prisoners. 

When the surrender of Burgoyne was known in Pennsylvania, some of 
the officers of the army were so elated by it that they were anxious imme- 
diately to make an attack upon the enemy in Philadelphia, and the people 
generally were in favor of the rash plan. But Washington knew well the 
condition of both armies. His steady mind was not to be dazzled by the 
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idea oftbe praise he should gain by success, and he perseTered in resisting 
public clamor, when he knew, that by yielding to it, he should endanger the 
interests of his country ; and his firmness saved his army for more impor- 
tant services, lie had the wisdom to prepare to receive an attack, but 
was resolved not to commence one. 

When Washington was a. colonel under Braddock, he endeavored to 
dissunde the latter from a proposed attack upon the Indians, till time should 
be alTordcd to ascertuiu the condition of their enemy. Braddock was dis- 
pleased and persevered in his own course. Washington, as in duly bound, 
followed his commander; but even here, the same trait, which gave origi- 
nality and independence to his future character as commander, induced 
bim to brave many dangers in the path of duty. Braddock was killed, his 
army defeated and scattered, and Washington was the only aid that was 
lefl to assist and encourage the troops. For three hours he was exposed to 
the aim of the most perfect marksmen ; two horses fell under him ; a third 
was wounded ; four balls pierced his coat, and several grazed his sword; 
every other oiBcer was either killed or wounded, and he alone remained 
unhurt. The Indians directed the flight of their arrows at his breast, and 
the French made him a mark for their riHes, but all were harmless; 
suffice it to say he was spared by a kind Providence, to prove still further 
the wisdom and foresight of his counsels, and the cheerfulness with which 
be assumed res{>onsibility in the discharge of duty. 

The declaration of independence may be styled the individual act of 
every signer as well as of the projectors. They counted the cost of liberty, 
and they staked their lives and fortunes to secure it for themselves and 
their posterity. The resolution was ofiered by Richard Henry Lee, and 
seconded by John Adams, in these words, — " Resolved, That these United 
Colonies are, and of tight ought lo he, free and independent States; and 
that all political connection between them and the state of Great Britain 
ought to be totally dissolved." 

This reads well, we say ; but little do we think of the meaning of these 
words in the circumstances which then existed. History scarcely furnishes 
a parallel to the moral courage and intrepidity of these pioneers in the path 
to freedom. Every signature was strengthening the cause of liberty, and 
laying a foundation-stone for the political institutions which have arisen: 
but by a reverse, then not improbable, they might have proved their death- 
warrants as traitors to their king. 

The history of the revolution bears testimony also to the fact that females 
have thought and acted independently under trying circumstances. The 
British had a garrison in the house of Mrs. Mutte, in South Carolina, and 
she was informed by two of our generals, that they could not succeed in 
driving the garrison from this fortress, without entirely destroying her house. 
She replied, " the sacrifice of my property is nothing, and I shall view its 
destruction with delight, if it shall in any degree contribute to the good of 
my country," " When Cornwallis gained a partial victory, he ordered an 
illumination to be made. A Mrs. Heyward (whose husband had been 
removed from Charleston by the British, as a rebel) closed her windows 
and would not illuminale. An Euglish officer c.tpostulated with her, but 
to no purpose. Not a single li^ht, said she, shall l}e placed with my consent 
in any window of my house. Then, replied the officer, I will return with a 
party, and before midnight level it with the ground. You have the power, 
said she, and seem disposed to use it, but you cannot control my determi- 
nation, and I will not illuminate. The officer left her, and did not return 
to execute his threat." 
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We are familiar with the story of Columbus, and of his struggles to ob- 
tain the necessary outfit for his proposed voyage — we have heard of the joy 
be experienced, when the queen, becoming iniere.sled with the eloquent 
account of the views of Columbus, said, " 1 undertake the enterprise, and 
pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds." itut his character and 
tirmness of purpose was most fully tried and most signally manifested, after 
be commenced the voyage; the sailors had often been disappointed in 
finding that what they look for laud, proved to be only clouds in the ho- 
lizoD ; they became desponding, and angrily reproached Columbus. 
His efforts to pacify them failed, and their wish to abandon the voyage was 
increasing, when he told them resolutely, '' happen what mil, I am defer- 
mined to jiersevtre, until, by the blessing of God, I shall accomplish lite 
eHlerprist." While the sailors were concerting how they might force him 
to comply with their wishes, his hopes were realized in the certain indica- 
tions of land. 

The well known charactei and daring of Luther, is also an apt illustra- 
tion of our subject. Indeed, without this witlingnesa to meet responsibility 
and to act according to the dictates of an enlightened conscience, no great 
changes have ever been wrought in the moral, any more than in the politi- 
cal, condition of our race. The answer of Luther, though trite, is never- 
theless apposite. When counselled not to attend the diet of Worms, he 
replied, " I would go, though there were as many devils in the path as 
there are tiles on the roofs." 

If we turn over the pages of Holy Writ, we meet with many ex- 
amples of noble daring in the cause of virtue. The whole life of Daniel 
(for example) is but a continuous history of instances of moral courage 
and pious resolution. Hear him refuse the idolatrous meal from the king's 
table. Hearken to his plain reproof of the wickedness of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Bclshazzar. See him, when he knew that the writing was signed by 
the king, which was intended to debar him from offering the petitions of 
his heart to his God, in behalf of his suffering captive nation. Does he 
cease to pray ? Does he close his windows? No! he prays as aforetime. 
For him, the artifice and wrath of man, the king's decree, and the lion's 
den, have no terrors. He fears tiod, and him alone; and, single-handed 
though he is, he goes forth to the discharge of duty, though its highway 
leads him to the lion's mouth. So it was also with Paul. He never shrunk 
from duty or responsibility because he was alone, or because he feared the 
consequences. Hear his language, — " What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart T for I am ready not lo be boaml only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus." We have seen, however, 
that this trait of character which wc call individual rfsponsibilili/, may be 
abused ; and that, instead of contributing to the usefulness of its possessor, 
and the happiness of the community, it may be made lo degrade the 
former, and jeopard the dearest interests of the latter. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, tliat this danger should he observed, and carefully 
guarded against, by such as would model a perfect character for themselves. 
It ia doubtless practicable and easy lo do so. 

The abuse results, in part, from a vain confidence in the correctness of 
opinions, hastily formed, pertinaciously retained, and zealously promulged ; 
and in part from a false pride of committal, which renders the subject of 
it unwilling to be convinced, or, if convinced, to shape his conduct in ac- 
cordance with his impressions of truth. Hence, it follows, that what such 
an one would call decision of character and tirmnesB, we should denomi- 
nate eccentricity and obstinacy. 
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The means of prerenttng this abuse, are, therefore, 1. To preserve a 
candid mind, at all times accessible to truth, and susceptible of impression 
from sound nrgumenl. '2. To avoid forming hasty opinions upon any 
subject. 3. To take all practicable measures to become correctly informed 
upon questions which ari.>e. 4. To be slow in disseminatiog views which 
we have recently embraced. 5. Never to allow our consciences or our 
judgments to be biassed in their decisions, by the fact that we have enter* 
tained and expressed sentiments, at variance with their present dictates. 
It may be dillicult always to observe these rule:* strictly, because we are 
liable to deceive ourselves, or to be misled in their application to particular 
cases ; but the more nearly we adhere to their true iuient, the less danger 
will there be that we shall act amiss when we act for ourselves. 

We pass now to consider the practical importance of the subject which 
we have discussed, at all times and to all persons, but especially at the 
present day, and to young men. We are not of the number who condemn 
associations. We have stated that many advantages do result from them ; 
but they cannot supersede inrHvidaal action, or diminish, in the least, indi- 
vidual accouniabiliiy. And if they are used as a cover from observation 
and responsibility, they will be worse than useless. Man was formed 
by his Creator to think and act for himself, accountable to no one but 
hia Creator, and by the union which he has formed with his fellow-men, 
as a member of society, he has not divested himself of a paiticle of this 
responsibility. In the same proportion as the individuals which compose a 
body of men, can be made lo feel and act independently of the opinions of 
each other, is our guaranty that their united action will be safe ; and hence 
there can have been no lime, and no people, and no circumstances, from 
the creation to the present moment, when man could claim exemption from 
this individual responsibility, or when associations were of any use, except 
as aBbrding collective strength to sound individual sentiments. The 
moment that the individual has been forgotten, the same moment has the 
association been like a ship tossing on the shoreless sea, without a helm to 
(direct its course. She may reach her port, but who would dare predict 
that she ioill ? 

All persons would be essentially benefited in their characters and 
amount of influence, by having this sense of obligation continually 
pressed upon them. They would be led to scrutinize the conduct of 
others, before they imitated it ; they would be stimulated to exertion in 
their own behalf, and disposed to make efforts which they would else have 
shrunk from. Thus talents may be elicited and developed. Mental, 
physical, and moral powers, may be brought into efficient action ; and when 
you looked into an association, you would not cast your eye around to 
select some master spirit in its ranks, who will govern all the rest, and 
make them the machines for working out his plans; but you would feel 
^ntident that their united action will be the result of independent thoughts 
and individual convictions, compared, discussed, and moulded into a homo- 
geneous expression. It becomes the friends of associations at this day, to 
Eirovide against a reaction of public sentiment. The current has for a 
ong time lieen favorable to them; opposition has been small and feeble, 
and they have received such countenance and sanction, that we seem 
almost to have forgotten, that they may do injury ; that they may be ex- 
tended loo widely ; that they may deprive mankind of the benefits which 
would result from the free exercise of the wisdom and talents of eery many, 
owing to the management, cunning, and intrigue of a feto ; and if sticb 
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BuspicioQS aod jealousies should be excited against them, all the good of 
which thny are capable, would be lost to the community in the complete 
overthrow which their supposed or real evil tendencies would induce. 

We repeat the assertion, that there is some reason to apprehend that an 
extensive prejudice may be excited agaiust ihe present popular plan of 
association, unless it is carefully guarded by its friends from the abuses of 
which it is capable, and which in some instances it certainly has produced. 
There is s|>ecial need of moral courage and Krmness of conduct at the 
present day. The world is in commotion. The sea of religion, of morale, 
of politics, is each in agitation. Throughout Cliri^tendom, men cannot be 
neutral upon either of these questions; they arc continually acting; but 
the danger is, that they may act in many cases without reflection, or with- 
out independence. They act as those about them act, because they have 
not courage to act as they think ; or, they thiak as those about ihem think, 
because they dare not think for themselves. This is not only criminal, but 
highly dangerous to the interests at slake. Every thing sacred is now 
rudely assailed and inveighed against. Every thing that ennobles man and 
raises him above the brute at death is cut otf. Every thing that gives 
stability, comfurt and harmony to human society, is attacked and placed in 
jeopardy. Ay, even civil liberty is endangered on the only spot, where 
she has ever found a quiet resting place on earth. A disorganizing restless 
spirit is abroad, at one time manifesting itself in outbreakings against reH- 
gion : at another, against good morals ; at another, against the established 
principles upon which our government was placed by its founders; at 
another, against all government and all law : hence have sprung the riots 
which have stamped indelible disgrace on our once peaceable communities^ 
have desolated property, invaded private rights and the sanctuary of home ; 
and have even shed human blood. Such being the state of our times, are-- 
we not called upon to think, to judge, and to act, with promptness and de- 
cision. 

But we speak to young men, and to ihem our subject addresses itself in 
thrilling accents. To them we say, we do not sufficiently appreciate the 
value of our birthright ; or our danger of losing the blessings which that 
has brought to us. Perhaps, (considering the exigencies of our times,) it 
is not too much to say, that our greatest danger lies in too close an imj' 
tation of the example of our fathers. It should be remembered, that the- 
circumstances in which our fathers found themselves placed when they came 
upon the stage of action, were peculiar. Their fathers had struggled, and 
toUed, and made every sacrifice of properly, ease, and life itself, lo secure 
the liberty and happiness of their descendants. They pos.'iessed nothing 
which they had obtained at a small expense; they left nothing which they 
had spared any eflbrt to obtain. 

But what was the consequence T Our fathers were like a family of chil- 
dren who have inherited ample forUines, and all the sagacity required of 
them, is to devise ways and means of disposing of their patrimony in such a 
manner as to (xmtribute to their happiness and luxury, and their descend- 
anis will be fortunate, if they obtain a portion of this inheritance. That 
which comes easily, generally goes easily; and our fathers, having been 
educated in ease, and provided lo their hands with a wise constitutioD, 
sound laws, and valuable institutions, were in danger of receiving and 
using them, as if they could not be destroyed or even hazarded. 

They found their country a fair fabric, built and finished, and they did 
DOt care to examine the foundation walls, and learn how every stone was 
placed, nor oa what maio pillara the edifice rested in security. They 
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were educated in ihe parlor, and were taught to feel perfect secnrity as to 
the strength of ibe cellar wutls ; and if a stone is loosened, if a joint ia 
started, if a limber is jurred, if even materials of combustion are found in 
the cellar, ihey are unmoved, they feel safe— the parlor stands, (say they,) 
and we cun think and write and lalk as usual, and where lies our danger? 
Ay, in yiiar J'trl^e seciirili/! If your fathers, we might say to them, had 
felt thus at ease, would they not have preferred to have regaled themselves 
on ihe delicious beverage uf the East, rather than to have almost said in 
the language of Daniel of old, when tempted lu eat idolatrous meal, " we 
will not' detilc ourselves with the king's food," and then dashed the ac- 
cursed thing into the ocean. 

In every event which transpired, they noticed what principles were in- 
volved, and they preferred to check false principles in the bud, rather than 
to wait for their full developem<:nt in action. They preferred lo anticipate 
the movements of evil, and prevent its approach, rather than to hold cont]ict 
with its elfects. As one has said, " they snuffed the tainied breeze afar." 
So must the young men of this age. But lei us not be misunderstood. 
We do not arrogate all wisdom, talent and foresight for the young men; 
we are not disposed lo crowd our seniors from the tield of action. If our 
country, onr insliiuiions, and our liberties are in danger ; and we see it, 
and feel it, we ought to have independence to say so, and firmness lo act 
accordingly. We should search out the causes of danger and expose them. 
We should feel that we and our posterity have more at stake in the perpe- 
tuity of our country and constitution than our ancestors; and we are bound 
to act accordingly. This is not rashness, but prudence. It is the effect 
of being taught by the example of Washington, Lafayelle and other rev- 
olutionary worthies. Would our revolution have been achieved if it had 
depended upon iheseniorsof that day ? Who led the army T A young man. 
Who led in the councils? Young men. Whoconstiinled the officers of the 
army? Young men. Who signed the declaration of independence? Mostly 
young men. If Otis and Quincy had wailed until Ihcy had reached mid- 
dle life before they acted for their country, they would have waited in vain, 
for ihey died young men; and yet they lived long enough lo acquire an 
earthly immorlaliiy. No, it is undoubtedly true, that if the young men of 
the last century had been content to follow in the steps of their fathers, 
the present century would not have found republican government estab- 
lished on iliese shores, but we should still have been the oppressed subjects 
of English legislation. 

We say then distinctly, that the tobno men of the present day, qre 
placed under a solemn responsibility to think and lo act for themselves ; not 
because their seniors are wanting in wisdom and prudence, but because 
their circumstances differ from those of their seniors. Their risk is less ; 
their lease of life is shorter; and all things, as far as their comfort and 
convenience are concerned, may continue during their lives, as they found 
them. But with young men the case is not so. 

If they discover the approach of danger, they ought to sound the alarm. 
If they see that the liberty of conscience, and the protection of law, and 
the enjoyment of equal rights, to procure all of wbicb their grandsires 
spent their substance and spilled their blood, are in danger of being taken 
from them ; will they not be faithless lo the memory of their ancestors, 
the cause of liberty, and to the welfare of iheir posterity, if they do not 
come forward and throw themselves prudently, but fearlessly and firmly, in 
the breach ? We say that they will. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in contending for our favorite trait. 
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we are advocating selfishness. We extol that bve of self which prompts 
its possessor lo promote his own happiness in ways that may Increase, but 
cannot diminish the happiness of others. And we apprehend that our 
subject, if correctly viewed,' will commend itself to such persons, aa af- 
fording one essential element in the formation of a character based upon 
this lawful self-love. But in no way can this principle of individual feeling 
and action be said to engender selfishness. We are called upon to think 
and to act for ourselves, and sometimes 6y ourselves ; not to secure our 
individual interests at the sacrifice of the public weal ; but to promote the 
cause of truth, and the cause of virtue, according lo our sense of truth and 
virtue, whatever may oppose. 

Acting thus alone, if acting right, we give an impulse to the cause we 
espouse, which teaches those around us, and which perhaps moves the 
community ; and thus in blessing mankind, we may be blessed ourselves. 
Such is the only selfishness to which our subject tenda. 



MEMOIBS OF MINISTERS, 

WHO HIVE BEKH SKAIIDATEII AT RAKVAKD COLLEGE, BI.1CB THE rOUHDATIOK 



Br John Pannerj 

Ctr. SteVf, Mb Btmpthiri HUurriciil SKtMy. 



, TkefHi tb«T w«n fiadDiUd lipieBisd lo «ch psricin M tba b*tiDnla(oftliant«nl 



BENJAMIN WOODBRIDGE, D. D. 

1M2. BiitJAJiiiT WooDBKiDOB, wti tOD of Rev. John Woodbr<d|^, miniitfir at Iho 
parUb of StanloD, in Wiltshire, utd nas bom in the year 1622. Hii paternal anceaton ibr 
several generations were clergymen, Hi9 mattier was daughter of Rev. Robert Parker, 
■ learned puritan divioe, and Bulbar of De Signo Crucit, De Dacenta, Chritti ad bl- 
fero», aod IH PoUttia Eccltniailiea, works much esteemed by the dissenting clergymen 
of his time. His brother, Rev. John Woodbridge, was partly educated at Oxford, and 
canie to this country in 1634, with his uncle, Rev. Thomas Parker, and ^flerwards be- 
came the first miniater of Anduver, Mass. Benjamin Woodbridge had been a member 
of Magdalen college, in Oiford, but did not complete hid education there, although ha 
was admitted to the degree of Master of Arts at that University, November 16, 1648. 
On account of the civil wars, which commenced soon alter he entered the Universily, he 
left his native country and joined hia friends in New England. Here, bis brother had 
married into one of the first families, that of Gov. Dudley ; here, was his uncle Parker, 
one of the first scholars of the time, and Rev. James Noyes, who bad married bla moth- 
er*! siater, and several other friends, by whom be was cordially received. The college 
at Cambridge had commenced anew under the auspices of Preaideot Dunster; new atu- 
dente bad entered, a milder gavernmenl waa inatiluled, and all Its conceraa assumed a 
more favorable aspect than they had done under hia predecessor. Mr. Woodbridge 
became ■ member of this aemlnary soon after hia arrival, and when be was graduated, 
was placed at the bead of the class ; a rank to which he seems to have been entitled on 
account of hia family connections and his literary acquiaitiona, which were probably sur- 
passed by none of his colleagues. 

Ije returned to England soon alter completing Ida studies, and within a few yeara, 
was known aa a popular and highly accomptiahed preacher. He is first represented h 
being; *• an eminent herald of heaven " at Salisbury, situated in a broad plc««anl vale, on 
VOL. Till. 17 
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the river Avon, in bis own nallvs county. He had remained here but a few yean, 

nheti he viaited Newbury, in Berkshire, where hi'i eloquence and talents attracted (he 
attention o( aeveial disdn^ui'ihed persons, and he was Invited' (□ succeed Rev, William 
Twiss, D. D., who vias lonj; the minister of that place, and whose name was familiar la 
the ciei^y of New Enftlaad, hy his being the president ol' the Weslminsler assembly of 
divines, and hy his woiks on theology, some ol which are read at tlie present day by 
American students. In this sralion, Mr. Woodb[idf;e shone as a scholar, a preacher, a 
casuist and a Christian. His Influence Ik said (o have been so ereal, that he brought the 
whole town, which had been much divided into relifiious parties, to a stale of harmony 
in opinion and unity of warship, which produced a great and highly favorable change Id 
the general aspect of society. This he effected by great labor, and unceasing devotion 
to his parocliiiil and ministerial duties. It was his custom for several yeais to preach 
three times a week, and to give an exposition of some portion of scriplure an hour every 
morning. His success was so remarkalilo, that before he leti Ncwhury, there was 
icarcely a family in town. " where there was not repeating, praying, reading, and singing 
of psalms in it." This Is stated on the authority of Dr. Calamy. 

Alter the restoration of king Charlrs II., he was one of his chaplains in ordinary; and 
on one occasion while in (hat capacity, preached belbre his majesly. He was one of the 
commissioners of the conference at the Savoy in London, anil was desirous of an accMm- 
modation, and regretted tiie failure uf (he efforts made to eflect It. His chance for pre- 
ferment in the church, was perhaps snpeilor to Ihat of any at the early sons of Harvard 
who returned to England; but bis conscientious scruples were an insuperable bar to his 
advancement in ecclesiastical dignity. Tiie canonry of WindEinr was offered to him, but 
his deteruii nation not to conform to the ceremonies of the church, led him to decline 11a 
acceptance. In i662,^e was silenced by (he act of uniformity, which went into opera- 
tion in August of that year, and which deprived more (hau two (housaitd ministers, lec- 
turers, masters, and lellows of colleges, and schoolmasters, of their livings. As he reuld 
not alter this preach publicly, he maintained a private meelii^ at Newbury, whither he 
had returned alter an absence of a year or two. In 1671, upon some retaliation of the 
rigorous measures against (he non.confoniiists, he resumed his public labors, and con- 
tinued them until about the lime of his death, which occurred at Inglefield, in Uerkshire, 
November 1, 16S4, in the si.Ky-third year of his age. He had been the minister of 
Newbury, in public and private, nearly forty years. Though he suffered less perhaps 
than most of his dissenting brethren, yet be did not purchase any mitigation of ecclesi- 
aslleal severily, by bending his principles lo euil the times in which he liveil. He lived 
and died a non-conformist. He generally received, notwithstanding his non -conformity, 
the respect of good judges of true and real worth, however much his religious sentiments 
differed from theirs. Dr. Calamy says of him, that "he was a unlversalTy accomplished 
person ; one of a clear and strong reason, and of an exact and profound Judgment. His 
learning was very considerable, and he was a charming preacher, having a most com- 
manding voice and air, Hia temper was staid and cheerful ; and his behavior very 
genteel and obliging. He was a man of great generosity, and of an exemplary moder- 
ation ; one addicted to no faclion, but of a catholic spirit. In short, so eminent was hii 
aiefalness, as to cast no small reflection od those who had a hand Id slleneing and con- 
fining him," Anihony Wood acknowledges that " he was accounted among his brethren, 
■ learned and a niighly man." 

Hb publications were, 1. A sermon on jusliRcatlon by faith, 1633; 2. The method of 
grace in the iustificatian of sinners, being a defence of the preceding, against Mr. Eyre, 
4to, 1656. Of (his work, Calamy says, it •' deserves the perusal nf all such as would see 
the point of justification nervously and exactly handled." 3. Church members set in 
joint. 4lo. 1656. He also published in 1661, a work written by bis uncle-in-law, Rev. 
James Noyes, entitled Moses and Aaron ; or, the rights of the church and stale, con- 
taining two disputations. His name is subscribed to the lines " upon the tomb of the 
most Reverend Mr. John Cotton, late teacher of the church of Boston in New England," 
published in the Magnalia, vol. i. 258, 259.—" Calamii. Account -f Ejected Minitlen, 
11. 94, 95. JVnn-eonforraiiti' Memorial, iii. 290. mnthrop. Hilt. A". E., il. 161. 1 
CoU. Mat: Hitt. Soc. i. 32. Halnun. Annals of America, i. 414, 415. Allen, Biog. 
Diet. .^1. WooDBKiiiQB. Mather, Magnalia, \i. 20. Wbtid,^bena Oxon.U-ni— 

Tie. 

JOHN BULKLEY. 
1842. JoHH BtTLii-Elr, son of Rev. Peter Bulkley, by hii first wife, was horn fn 
England in 1619. His father came to this country in 163S, and was one of the first set- 
tlers of Concord, Mass., and was esteemed as one of the ablest writers and divines of 
New England ; he died March 9, 1659, aged 76. leaving three send who were educated 
lor (he ministry. Another son, not thus educated, was graduated at Harvard in 1660, 
•nd wai diidnguished in civil life. John was probably prepared for eollega by Us 
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&ther, who was TCf^irded u «a ezcelleat clasalcal scholar. At the age of Iwentj-three, 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The next year after he was f^radualed, he 
jotued the eipedlliua which was seal out by the fievernment of MaisachueetU, to arrest 
£aniiie1 Uorlon, a fjoaik, nlio gave much itltliirbance to the rigid puritans of Hew 
England. After receiving hia second degree in 1645, and prior la IG5I, he embarked 
for England, where he had relations ol wealth aud diBlinction. Before he lell New 
England, he, In conjunction nilh Mjlthew Day, steward of the college, as a memenlo of 
his afleclion lo his Alma Mater, gave a garden, containing an acre and a tod of land, near 
(he college, eince called Fellows or Tutors' Oichard. 

He wna aeltled in the minlatry in the town of Fordhsm, in the county of £»sex, and 
continued " lo eiercise his cleiical functions with good acceptance and success." He 
might have reaiained here during life, but for the act of uDilormily, which silenced hii 
friend and classmate Woodbridge. He tefuaed to conforiu lo the ceremonies, and thereby 
lost his living, and was prevented from exercising his luioistry in any part of England. 
He now turned his alleiitioD to medicine, and was soon qualified lo practise as a phyai- 
cian, which he did nilh good succeES ; and, as Dr. Calatny observes, administered 
" aaturtil and spiritual physic together," He is Haid to have had a high reputation for 
his learning, among ihose capable of estimating his talents. He was disttnKUished for 
b>9 piely, and ll ia remarked that " his whole life was a continual sermon." Alter he 
became a physician, his residence wai at Wapping, in the suburbs of London, and be 
continued there, or in the viciuily, until his death. Ho occasionally appeared in the 
pulpit, alter the aeverity agaiust the non-conforiiilstB had, in some degree, abated. But 
yet, aays Dr. Calamy, " he might truly be said to preach every day in the week ; and 
seldom did he visit his patients, without reading a lecture of divinity to them, and pray- 
ing with tliem." He died at St. Katharine's, near the tower of London, In 1689. in the 
seventieth year irf his age. His brother Peter, died at Concord, Mass., the preceding 
year, in his forty-Glih year. — Calamy, ^ccmml of Ejieltd JUirtiittri, ii. SU, 812. 
Jlrid. ContiMuation, i. 487. 

WILLIAM HUBBARD. 
1642. WiLLiAu HuBBAnn, was son of William Hubbard, who came (o New Eng- 
land as early as I6S0, and after a few years, established himself a( Ipswich. Mass., 
which town he represented in the general court sii years, between 1638 and 1616. He 
removed to Boston, and died about 1670, leaving three sons, William, Richard, and Na- 
thaniel. William, the eldest, was born in England, in 1621, and received his Bachelor's 
degree at the age of twenly-one. ll does not appear in what manner he was engaged 
from the lime <A his leaving college until he had passed the age of thirty-five ; but it is 
evident that he had sludied theology, and assisted Rev. Thomas Cobbet in the ministry 
at IfMwich. About the year 1657, he was ordained as the colleague of Mr. Cobbet, 
who, though in the prime of bis usefulness, required an assistant, on account of the 
extent and arduousness of his ministerial labors. Ipswich, at that period, was a desirable 
eituation for a young clergyman. There was hardly any place in New England, at the 
time of Mr. Hubbard'a aetllemeni, which had so large a proportion among lis papulBIioa 
of gifted intellieent minds. It had been settled " by men of good rank and quality, 
many of (hem having the yearly revenue of large lands in England, before Ihey came 

age, Mr. Hubbard must have enjoyed considerable leisure, which appears lo have been 
employed in historical investigations. But his success was not equal to the wishes of 
the present generation, although his labors procured for him much favor and respect 
from his contemporaries. His first historical work was " A Narrative of the Troublea 
with the Indiana. In 1678 and 1677 ; with a Supplement, concerning the War with the 
Pequods in 1637." 4to. pp. 132. To which is anneied a Table and Postscript in 12 
pages. Also, " A Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in New England, from 
Pascataqua to Pcmmaquid." 4ta. pp. 83. The whole was published at Boston in 1677. 
The same work was printed in London In 1677, under the title of the Present Slate ot 
New England. He was in England in 167S, and might have gone thither for the pur- 
pose of having the work publiahed there. 

His ■' History of New England " was completed in 16S0, to which period the narrative of 
events is continued. In that year, it was submitted lo the examination of the general 
court of Misiachusetts, who appointed a committee, consisting of William Stoughton, 
Capt. Daniel FUher, Lieut William Johnson, and Capt. William Johnson, " lo peruse 
it and give their opinion." The chirography of Mr. Hubbard was not easy to retid, and 
(his, probably, was one reason why the committee did not complete the service assigned 
them lor nearly two year* aDerwarda, On the eleventh of October, 1682, the general 
court granted fifty pounds to the author, "as a manifestation of thankfulness," for this 
history, "he IranicribiDg it fairly, thai it may be more eaiili/_ ptruetd." It appears 
thU lie procured some penoa to copy hif work,' as the maouKript whioh now eilitt ta 
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Ihe arcUv«i of the MuMchusetta HiiloricBl Society, «nd &lrl; irritten in upnirda of 
thr«e hundred pages, is not in his hand- writing, but has hia emendalioDS. It was pub- 
liahed by ttic Massachu sells Hislorical Society, encouraged by a very liberal Bubscrip' 
tion of the legislature (o it, for Ihe use of the common weal Ih -, and it loalies Ihe V. and 
VI. volumes of the second aeries of Ihe Society's Colleclioua. It was thought at the 
lime of its publication, that it noulcl bring a considerabie accession of facts to New 
England history; but its value was much lessened by the publication of Gov. Winthrop'e 
mBDUscript, by Mr. Savage, in 1S25 and 1826. From Ihis work, Mr. Hubbard derived 
inosl of h'a facts, and sonjelimes the very language, down to 1649. 

In I6S5, he lost his venerable senior, Mr. Cobbet, who died on the finh of Novem- 
ber, aged 7T. For Iwo years afterwards he was alone in Ihe ministrv ; but in IfiST, ho 
received as his colleaj;ue. Rev. John Denison, grandMn of his early friend and parish- 
ioner, major-general Daniel Denison. 1'he connection was short, as Mr. Denison died 
in September, 16S9, Three years afterwards, Rev. John Rogers, son of President 
Sogers, was ordained as colleague to Mr. Hubbard, whom he survived many years. 
The connection was probably the more agreeable to him, as Mr. Rogers was nephtsw of 
the first wife of Mr. Hubbard. 

In 1668, Mr. Hubbard was invited to officiate at the commencement that year, and 
received from Sir Edmund Andros the following itolice of his appointment 

" Sir Edimmd Andros, Knight, ^c. 
"The Rev. Wii.i.iam Hubbard. Greeting. 

■' Whereas the Presidency or Rectorship of Harvard college, in 
Cambridge, within this his Majesty's territory and dominion of New England, is now 
vacant, 1 do therefore, with the advice of Council, by these Presents, constitule, author- 
ize and appoint you, Ihe said William Hubbard, to exercise and officiate as President of 
the said College, si the next Commencemenl to be had for the same, in as full and 
ample a manner as any former President or Keclor hath or ought 10 have enjoyed. 

•' Given under my hand anil seal, at Boston, the 2d day of June, in the fourth year of 
bis Majesty's reign, ADDuque Domini, 1689." 
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If Mr. Hubbard officiated at Ihe ensuing commencement, when it appears no degrees 
were conferred, we can readily account for Ihe reason that increase Mather was not 
invited, (see Dr. Eliot's Biog. Diet. AK. Hubbard.) as he was at ibat lime in England, 
M agent of the colony, if be officiated in 1684, the year president Ro^rs died, as 
■eems to be intimated by Dr. Eliot, there was a propriety in bis being selected, although 
" Increase Mather was in the neighborhood," as Mr. Hubbard was the oldest clergyman 
then living in New England, of the alumni of Ihe college, and his character Bod talents 

entitled him to the distinction. Dr. Eliol, whose characters !■■— ~ >■■■ — — '■■< '-- 

drawn with considerable discrimination, bestows a full share ol 
laying, " he was certainly, for many years, the most eminent 
Essex ; equal to any in the province lor learning and candor, ai 
lemporaries as a writer." Governor Hutchinson gives him the 

iearning. and of a candid, benevolent mind, accompanied wilh a gooil degree of Catholi- 
cism," which he thinks, " was not accounied the mosl valuable part of his character in 
the age in which he lived." Mr. Hubbard died September 14, 1704, at the age of eighty- 
tbi'ee years. The publications issued by him, besides those already nam^, were, the 
eleclioo seruion, 1676, entitled The happiness of a people in Ihe wisdom of Iheir rulers 
direcbng, and in obedience of their brethren attending, unto what Israel ought to do. 
4to. pp. 63, 1676; A Fast sermon, 1682; A Funeral discourse on Major -General 
Daniel Denison, 16S4 i and A Testimony to the order ol the gospel in the churches of 
New England, in connection wilh Rev. John Higginson of Salem. 

Mr. Hubbard married Margaret RogFTS. daughter of his predecessor, Rev. Nathaniel 
Rwcers. A second wife, whom he married in his seventy-third year, wa4 Mary, widow 
of Samuel Pearce. This marriage, according to Rev. Mr. Trishie, excited llie displeas- 
ure of his parish, " for though she was a serious worthy woman, she was rather in ihe 
lower acenea of life, and not sufficiently filled, as they thought, for the station." Mr. 
Hubbard bad as many aa three children, boro before Ihe death of their grandfalbet 
Eogen, in 16GG. Their names were John, Nathaniel, and Margaret. John and his 
Wi^ Ann were living in Boston in 1680. John Hubbard, who was ^duated in 1695, 
it tuppoaed to have been a son of John or Nathaniel ; as was Nathaniel Hubbard, who 
was eraduated in 1698. Margaret married John Pynchon, Esq. of Springfield, where 
ihe died November II, 1TI6. Her children were John, bom at Ipswich, who had a 
large family, and died July 12, 1T42 ; Margaret, who married Capt. Nathaniel Downing, 
and William, born at Ipswich, 16S9, married Catharinei daughter of Rev. Daniel Brewer, 
and died January 1, 1741, leaving a number of children, of whom William was gradu- 
ated in 1743.— J«cn, Biog. Diet. Art. Hv»bard. Eliot do. Hoimn, ArinaU «f 
Jnuriea, i. 4M. Hutehiiuon. Hitt. Mat*, ii. 14T. 1 CM. Xau. Hitt. Sve. vii. 268, 
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e to hia Hitt. JV. B. Rte. Joseph 

JOHN WILSON. 

1642. John Wilsou, was son of Rev. John Wilson, Ihe first minisler of the First 
Chuich in Boston, and grandson of Rev. Wliliam Wilson, D. D., prebendsr; of St. 
Paul's in London, whose wife was niece of Edmund Grindal, archliistiop of Canterbury. 
He n>as born in London, in September, 1631, and came with his father to New England, 
on his second voyage hilher. Dr. Cottua Mather gires llie following account of an 
accident which happened to him In his early years. "When a child, he fell upon his 
heed, from a loft, four alories high, into the street, Tiom whence fae was taken up for 
dead, and so battered, and bruised, and bloody, with his fall, that it struck horror into 
the beholders : but Mr. Wilson [the father] had a wonderful return of hia prayers in the 
recovery of the child, both unto l^e and unto senae ,- insoniiich that he continued unto 
old age, a faithful, painful, u«eful minister of the gospel." After preaching several 
years, he was invited to assist Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, Mass.. and was 
ordained as his " coadjutor," in 1H49, Johnson calls him pastor to the church at Dor- 
chester. He continued at this place two years after his seltlemenl. and then remared 
to the neighboring [own of Medlield, where he was minister forty years. He died 
August 23, leSI, at the a^e of seventy. He preached the f rtiliery Election sermun in 
1668 ; but it was not printed, and it does not appear ttiat he ever published any thing. 

Mr. Wilson mDrrled Sarah Hooker, daughtrr of Kev. Thomas Hooker, of Harford, 
Connecticut. His son John was baptized in his grandfather Wilson's church, at Boston, 
July 8, 1649. His children, bom In Medfield, were Thomas, 1662 ; Elizabeth, In 16JS9 ; 
Elizabeth 2d, in 1656, who married Rev. Thomas Weld, of Dunstable ; Increase ; John 
2d, in 1660, who resided in Braintree, and was probably the same who was one of her 
majesty's justices there in ITOS; and Thninaii 2d in 1662. Another daughter la said to 
have been Susan, the wife of Rev. Grindal Rawson, who was graduated in 16TS. Sev- 
eral of Ihe descendants of Mr. Wilson, have been educated at Harvard. — Mather, Mag- 
nolia, i, 288. Harrii. Meraonals of the FitiI Chinch in Dorclieiler, 16. Brcordt of 
the Firtt Church in Boiton. Medfield T,nen Reeordi. Whitman, HUt. ,StliU. Co. 
142. Sana^f, JVoles in tt^nlArop, i. 222, 310, 311. Johnion, Hitt. J)r. E. \66. F. 
Jackton, MS. Extracts from Beeordt. 

NATHANIEL BREWSTER, B. D. 

1643. Nai'haniei. BnEwaTEH, supposed to have been grandson of elder William 
Brewster, one of the pilgrims at Plymuutb, and one who received his education ai the 
University of Cambridge, in England, was, if born at Plymouth, the first native in all 
North America who received a collegiate degree in this country. After leaving college, 
he followed the example of several of his classmates, and sought In England that sphere 
of usefulness, and that preferment, which could not be enjoyed here. Gov. Hutchinson 
says, he settled in Ihe ministry in ^e county of Narfollf, From his having received the 
degree of Bachelor irf Divinity from Ihe University of Dublin, it may be inferred, that 
he was sometime in that city, and possibly, associated with Rev. Samuel Mather, or if 
not, thai he obtained his degree through the influence of this early friend and companion. 
He might have continued in England during his life, had not the general ejectment of 
ministers under Charles II. taken place. When that event happened, he let! the country 
and returned to America. He arrived at Boston in 1662, with several others who had 
been, or were afterwards, in the ministry. After preaching at different places, and 
probably having visited his friends at Plymouth, and at Norwich in Connecticut, he went 
to Long Island, and was settled over tlie church in Brookhaven in 1665, and there con- 
tinned until his death in 1690. He must have been nearly seventy years of age. It Is 
a tradition in the family, that he married Sarah, daughter of Roger Ludlow, deputy gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. He left three sons. John, Timothy, and Daniel, whose descend- 
ants continue, and are respectable on the Island. His son Daniel was a magistrate Id 
Brookhaven many years. Some of his descendant<i have received the honors of Yale 

. college.— TFoorf.inif. of Towns an Long Mand, i&. Huichimon, Hist. Maii.i. 1U7. 
Boxbury CIturch Seeords. 

JOHN JONES. 

1643. John Johib, son of Rev. John Jones, the first pastor of the church in Coorord, 

Mlus., came to New England with hia falher, who arrived at Boston, October 3, I6Se. 

He wai graduated in 1643, and in May 1646, was admitted fi-^eman of the Massachusetts 

colony. As early it 1661, he wu living in the Bermudai or Somen Islindi, w appein 
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from JohnsDn, who, in speaking; of several of the early grtuluitea of Harrard college, 
says, " Mr. Jonea, aoolher or (he first fruita of Ihis college, is employed id these nestera 
parlB<^Mevig, aae of the Suniniers Mandi." In epeakiDg of the father in sonie compli- 
meatary verses, be again alludes to (he eon as follows : 



What became of Mr. Jones after his employment in the Bermudas, I know not. He nu 
numbered with (he dead in 169S. — Shepard, AIS. Journal. Johman, Hiit. A". £1. 82, 
165. tyinthrop. Hist. ^. E. i. 169, 189. ii. S74. Mather, Magiutlia, il. 23. 

SAMUEL MATHER. 
1643. S&udEi. Mather, son of Rev. Richard Mather, iras bora ■( Maf;na-WoIlOD 
in I.ancashira, England, May 13, 1626. His father, tlie great atireslor of the Mather 
family in this country, and one of Ihe triost eminent divines amone the fathers of Nen 
England, arrived in Boston harbor, Au);us( IT, 163S, and was roiHtituIed Ihe teacher of 
Ibe church in Dorchester in Massachusetts, where he died April 22, I66», aged 73. Hia 
nife and four sons accom|ianied him to this country. Two sons were Wn after he 
arrived here. Four of (he sons were educated at Harvard, of whom Samuel was the 
eldest. He was gradua(ed in the 18lh year of his age, and belorB he was twenty-Gve, 
he was made fellow of (he college. He' was held in such eslimadon by the students, 
thai when he left them they put on badges of mourning. When be began to preach, 
be spent some lime in Rowley, as an assistant to Rev. Ezekiel Rogers. When ihe second 
or North church was galheied in Boston, he was invited to take charge of it, and 
officiated as preacher one winter, but declined becoming its minister. Several circum- 
stances induced him to go to England in 1660. On his voyage, he escaped a mast violent 
storm; and the ship In which he embarked was singularly preserved from being burnt. 
He spent some time at Oxford, and was made chaplain at Magdalen college in that 
univerrity. He was admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, both at Oibrd and 
Cambridge. He frequently preached at St. Mary's. He accompanied the English com- 
missionerB to Scotland, and continued preaching the gospel there publicly at Lrith, two 
years. In I6S1. he leturned ro England, but soon after, went to Ireland with lord Henry 
Cromwell, who was accompanied by Dr. Harrison, Dr. Winter, and Mr. Charnock. He 
was here made a senior fellow of Trinity college in Dublin, where he aEsio took his 
degrees. He was connected as colleaeue with Dr. Winter in his public ministry, 
preaching every Sabbath morning at the church of St Nicholas in Dublin, besides 
officiating once in six weeks before the lord deputy and council. His preaching was 
much esteemed and very successful. He was publicly oidained by Dr. Winter, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Jenner, December 5, 1656. His liberality, although a decided non-con- 
Ibrmist, is confessed by Anlhony Wood, who admits, that " though he was a Congrega- 
tional man, and in his principles a high non-conformist, yet he was observed by some, to 
be civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion, when it was in his power to do theto a 
displeasure. And when the lord deputy gave a commission to him and others, in order 
to the displacing of Episcopal ministers In Ihe province of Munster, he declined it: as 
he did afterwards do Ihe like matter in Dublin; alleging that he was called into that 
couDiry to preach the gospel, and not to hinder others from doing it." Notwithstanding 
this tolerant and Christian spirit, he Was, soon ailer the restoration of Charles II.. sus- 
pended from the ministry, on account of two sermons he preached at Dublin, against the 
revival of the ceremonies of the English church, from 2 Kings ivili. i. Dr. Calamy 



represented as seditious, and guilty of treason; though he h 
of the king or government, but only set himself to prove thi 
siaetical ceremonies then about to be restored, had no warrant from the word of God." 



Dr. Ware says, in his history of the Old North church, that he met wilh tbes 
at the Boston Athenseum — that they are full of power and spirit, and that be " found in 
them passages In the flnest style of that peculiar puritan eloquence, which is so happily 
imitated in Walter Scott's Romances." 

Being prevented from any further service In Ireland, Mr. Mather returned to England, 
and was the minister of Burton- Wood, until the Bartholomew act took place in 1662. 
He then went to Dublin, where he gathered a church at his own house. He continued 
to preach here without molestation, until September IS, 1664, when he was arrested by 
an officer and carried to the main guard. " There," says Dr. Calamy, " he reasoned 
nlth the officers and soldiers about their distnrbing a meeting of Protestants, when yet 
they gave no disturbance to Ihe Papists, who said mass without any interruption. They 
told him that such men as he were more dangerous Ihan the Papists, &c. The mayor 
having consulted the lord deputy, told Mr. Mather that he might go to bi« lodging*, but 
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thst he mual bpP«bi' the next day before hia lordship, for which he and •ome others gava 
their nont. BelDg Che next day belbre the mHyor. he told liim, thai the lord deputy was 
much incensed againit him for liig conventicle, being informed IhHl there were miny old 
di^conleated oHicerd there, Mr. Mather dcnieil tlmt he saw any of those (here whom 
Ihe Didyor named, and gave him an account of his sernioD, which was on John it. 16 — IT, 
and could tioi give any reasonable ofTence. However, that evening tie was seized by * 
pursuivant frotn the lord deputy, and the next dny imprisoned; but soon released." 
When Dr. Stubba, by some printed letters brought into notice Valentine Greatarick, who 
pretended to same extraordinaiy powers in curing diseases, and was niuch resorted lo by 
the people of Dublin, Ur. Mather wrote a discourse against his pretensions, which wu 
much commended, but not allowed to Ite printed, on account of (he author's character. 
A certain lady having sent him a discourse, written by several Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, entitled " The One only, and singu];it only one Catholic and Roman faith," he 
drew up an answer to it, which was published, and was well received. He continued to 
do good in all ways wittiin his power till his death, and supported the character of a good 
scholar and a man of general tkcnevolence. As a preacher, he held the first rank, and 
his name was knohn throughout the kingdom. He died October 29, 1671, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and was buried in Dublin. He was succeeded in his congregallon 
by his younger brother, Nathaniel Mather. His publications were. A wholesome Caveat 
for a time ol liberty, 1652; two sermons against the revival of Ihe ceremonies of the 
English church, preached in 1660 ; A Treatise against stinted liturgies ; An Irenicum, in 
order to an agreement between Presbyterians, Independents, and Anabaptists ; A Defence 
of the Protestant Religion against Popery, 1671 ; A Course of Seriitons upon the Old 
Testament types, with some discourses against modern superstitions, which were pub- 
lished by his brother after his decease ; and Observations on the Holy Scriptures, useful 
to be considered in the daily reading the lively oracles, 1707. ISmo. pp. VH. 

Mr. Mather married in 1656, the slater of Sir John Stevens, by whom he had several 
children, all of whom, excepting one, a daughter, died young. His wife died in 1668. — 
Mather, Maenalia, ii 33 — IS. Ibid. Btiharkoblet of Br. fnereaae Mather, IS, 16. 
Calamy, Jlceounl of Ejected Mmitttn, ii. 415 — 117. AVal, Hitt. of JV. E. 1. 3S6. 
Hutelunton, Hiit, Matt. i. 108. Magna Brilannia, iii. !3i)4. Wood, Athena Oxoni- 
etuit, ii. 489, 490. 1 Coll. Mats. Hiit. Soe. iv. 17B, 179. 

SAMUEL DANFORTH. 
1643. Samdei. DAnroRTH, son of Nicholas Danforth, was bom at Fratnlingham, in 
the county oF Suiiblk, England, in September, 1636. His father came to this coimtry In 
1634, and settled at Cambridge, and was elected the repreaentaliva of that town in 1630 
and 163T. Dr. C, Mather says. " he was a gentleman of such estate and repute in (h«t 
world, that It cost him a considerable sum to escape the knighthood which king Charles 
imposed upon all, of ao much per atinum ; and of such figure and esteem in the church, 
that he procured that famous lecture at Framllngham Id Suffolk, where he had a fins 
manor." Samuel was not quite eleven yean old when his father died. On this event, 
he was committed to the paternal care of Rev. Thomas Shepard, lo whose church Hi. 
Danforth belonged, and who proved a kind patron to his son. After being graduated, he 
was appointed tutor, and was made the second fellow of Ihe college, whose name appears 
on Ihe catalogue of graduates. After Ihe return of Rev. Thomas Weld to England, he 
was invited by the church in Roxbury, Map., to become a colleague to Rev. John Eliot, 
whose labors among the Indians, and in translating the Bible into the Indian language, 
required much of his lime. He accepted Ihe invilatioit, and was ordained September 24, 
1650. He proved a judicious, faithful and alTectionate preacher of the gospel. His 
Benslhililies were so acute, that it is said he rarely, if ever, ended a sermon wilhoul 
weeping. It was his practice lo write his seimons Iwice ove^r, "and In a liir loiig hand." 
His utterance was fi-ee and clear ; his memory very tenacious, and never known to fail 
him. He was particularly watchful over the meniliers of bis church ; very attentive, 
and full of consolation to the sick ; and careful lo prevent and check any disorders or 
irregularities among the people of hu charge. He used his influence to have such per- 
sons allowed lo keep places of public entertainment, as would inainlain good regulations 
and correct manners in their houses. And when he saw from his study window, " any 
town-dwellers tippling at Ihe lavern, he would go over and chide them sway." While 
youug, and afterwards, be devoteil some portion of his lime to astronomical pursuits, and 
published almanacks for several years. Those from 1646 to 1649, Inclusive, I have seen, 
and some of them are valuable for the chronological lablea at the end. Tliese tables 
were consulted and cited by Mr, Prince, in his New England Chronology. Mr. Dan- 
forth published an account of the comet which appeared in 1664, with a brief theolotncal 
He contends that a comet is a heavenly body, moving according to defined 
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Mtllhew li. 7— ft, 4to, pp. 34 ; and the Ci^ of Sodom inqnfrad lato, opon oeeuian of 
Ibe arraignmeDt and condemnation of BeDjamin Gond, for his prodigious villainy. 4ta. 
pp. 80, 1674. Sereral speciinens ol hta pjelry are fount) in bia alminaclis. Tfaey appear 
to be more tuneful thaa the vene of some of his contemporaries. One of his sons wrote 
poelry, and several In the collateral branches of (he family sppear to have been similarly 
Sifted. 



Bfhnld s choycs^ a nra and nleqtani plant, 
Which luAbuit bill ili partllsl] ilMh want. 

Abowl iwia IM TMii ur a liiils mn^ 

Thnl DM inivM iMik 1 in Oli^Ti<^ or' tiau. 
A ^ilOitl Hubanilinaii ha ou -ho bronchi 

Tht* 



AhIi Ihat it BQj frail forth in Ba«soD briaf , 
Uutb Jap anrJ out, uii pnino It ovorv apiiot. 
B>i,bl f hobu »u. hS> aiLar aiHririai ,lj. 
Upon tbli IliriTing plant both nif hi anddaf. 



AihI wiura ll, whaoca uptf bl JUSTl£k aptlon, 
Which jaailr ahiMla rortfa Liwoi anil Liborljoa, 



Thar mBTdowh.i'iha'f^m bol wickwlMi. 
PEACE fa iiwlhai froit ; which Ihii Irao bHn, 

Whioh DIM iJI hooK-lops. (owna, OaldB doth spmd 
And iluA Ihepiilawfiu wchweiiif hnd. 

Anift ilad to Dad a d«ait.niaDiiaii. 

ThuuUDdi Id bfl^ It with thtir blood hin fot^ht 






With ImiBblini fol to hanr on avorj bojih. 
At IhLi rain rroil, Tin wondlr, if tlie;r ihall 
Ba eudgalla Aunjr wx ....'.. . *.„ 

Foraikon TRUTH, 
(MofsprstiaHafiuit 
WhoH ptaoiani ilgl 



Whore Trnlh dolh (>™'on thia'oi on that Vnfc 

Thai f'le'nTT (fowaih oinch npo.i (hia ink 
Thit ainco the Hii^ht; CX>W her crown hith bat, 

Thi"h»p>"'wbeBrpoik°Blikot. Beef ana Baar, 
H>iU, FipHlavai, Fi>b ahuald lUro b«h brn ud as 
Wblch fetch in WicH, Cloih, 8«eeu uil nod Tobae- 
O becDiitanladlbon,^ai»nnotlach. 
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Tbwii™ 

BuilHtthi 



il ny'^fl'^'i' tb"'beM]^M Tt oui iHi. 



And f lory eiid loaitbor, 

.r.T>cha.,'.lip. ai 

.t'sfiBUBS, ih.lfc™ "..Ml««, 

10 Ihii Olive frilled an. 

pudr aalivei froin four aalvage fold. 



Mr. Danforth died of a fever of six days' conlinuaoce, on (he nineleenlh of November, 
16T4, aged forty-ei^hl yeai^. Such was his peace in his departure, that Mr. Eliot, his 
roileague, used to «ay, '■ my brother Danrorlh made the niDst glorious end I ever saw." 
Dr. C Mather gives him the following epitaph : 



Mr. Danrorth marrind in 1601, a daughter of Rev. John WilsoD of Boston. After his 
death, she married Mr. Ruck of Boston, where ahe died September 13, 1713. in her 81st 
;ear. By her, Mr. D. had twelve children, of whom Samuel, the first born, died in 
1653, and Ihe next three died in 165». John, (he tiflh child, born November 8, 1660, 
graduated al Harvard in 1(>T7 ; was Ihe raini.-'tpr of Dorchester. Samuel, Ihe 2d of the 
name, born December 18. 1666, graduated at Harvard 16S3 ; was (he minister of Taun- 
ton. His daughter Mary became the 2a wite of Hon. Edward Bromfield, June 1. 1683, 
and (hey lived together GOy-one years. Bdward Bromfield. their son, born November 
1695, was an eminent merchant in Boston, and father of Edward BromGeld. who was 
gradualed-Bt Harvard in 1742. Another daughter of Mr. D. died October 2fi, 1672. Mr. 
D had two brothers, Thomas and Jonathan, the fin^t of whom was deputy governor, and 
judge of (he superior court of Massachusells.— J/b(Aer, Jaagnalia, i. 286. ii. 20, 23, 18 
— S4. MItn, Jimtr. Biog. Diet. 323. Eliot, JV. E. Bian. Diet. SulUvan, Kat. 
JUaiiu, 385. Hi$t. Memoir Billeriea, 14. Fembertoa, JfS. Chronology. 

JOHN ALLIN. 
1648. JoHir Allin, was probably among those" sent hither froro England" to obtain 
an education. He may have been son of Rev. John Allin of Surslingham, in the county 
of Norfolk, who made a donation of £25 to (he treasury of the Massachusetta colony in 
1636. Soon aner taking his Bachelor's degree, he went to England, became a minister, 
and was settled at Great -Yarmouth, in Norfolk, where, according (o W. Wintlirop, Esq., 
he died of (he plague in 166G. Gov. Hutchinson informs us (hB( he had friends in Suf- 
folk— /tiAiuon, IStt. JV. E. 16S. Hutchinson, Hist. Mats. i. 107. Addeada tn 
Winthrop, ii. 342. 

JOHN OLIVER. 
1645. JoHiT Oliver, son of elder Thomas Oliver, was a native of England, and 
bom about the year 1616. His father came to New England in 1631, with an sons, and 
settled in Boston, where he was an elder of the First Church, and died in 1667. John 
was one of the eldest sons, and was admitted freeman of the Massachuseds colony. May 
13, 1640. He was about (wenty-nine years of age when he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arta. While a member of college, he had probably given considerable 
attentitm to the study of divinity ; and had he lived, would have chosen this as his profes- 
sion, and been settled as a pastor over some of (he New England churches. But he was 
des(ine<l (o a short career, being seized with a malignant fever the Deit spring afler he 
received hb degree, which caused his death on the twelfth of April, 1646, in tlie thirtieth 
year of his age. Gov. Winthrop calls him, " a gracious young man, an expert soldier, 
an excellent surveyor of land, and one, who, for the sweetness of his disposition, and use- 
fulness through a public spirit, was generally beloved and greatty lamented. For some 
yean he had given up himself to (he ministry of (he gospel, and was become very 
hopeful Chat way, being > good icbolar, and of able gifts, and h>d exercised pubUdj fiir 
VOL. Till. IS 
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Iwo years." Fram H note by Mr. Sarsge, in Winthrop, it seems that Mr. Oliver wa« se- 
lected In 1640 by some of the proprietors of Rumney-Marsh, now Chelsea, Maes., to 
instruct the people there, as it was difficult for them la allFQd public warship either at 
Lyon or at Boston. The church in Boston was In favor of hia being employed in this 
service, and cxpreased Iheir general consent at a meeting on the Iwenty-tliird of March, 
nhen Mr. Oliver closed thus, " I desire to speak a word or two to the business of Rum- 
oey-Marsb. I am apt lo be discouraged in any good work, and am glad, that there is > 
universal consent in the hearts ol tlie church ; for if there should have been variety 
in their thoughts, or conipulaion of their minds, it nould have been a ercat discourage- 
meat. But, seeing a call of God, I hope I shall employ niy weak latent to God's ser- 
vice i and, considering my own youth and feebleness to so great a work, 1 shall desire 
Qiy lovine brethren to look at me as their brother, to send me out with Iheir constant 
prayers.''^ 

Mr. Oliver presenls the uncommon instance of a person being married before he en- 
tered college; and on this account, doubts were entertained whether the graduate and 
the son of elder Thomas Oliver were one and the same; but regarding the high authority 
of Mr. Savage as conclusive, I fell rtiore confidence in dismissing them, His wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter o( John Newgate, a resperlable inhabitant ot Boston. His children 
were, 1. John, bom November 21, 163S, died 1^39; 2. Elizabeth, bom February 28, 
1640, married Enoch Wisnall of Dorchester, 1657 ; 3. Hannah, bora 1642, died 1653 ; 
4.. John 2d, born April 13, 1644, married and settled in Boston, was member of the 
second church ; admitted freeman 1681, and is said lo have died 16S3, having bad a son 
Sweet, by Susanna, his wife, bom August 27, I66S ; 6. Thomas, born February 10, 
1646, sealed in Newlon; married lirst, Grace Prentiss, November 27, 1667; eecODd, 
Mary Wilson, April Id, 1682, and had live sons and four daughters. - He was a deacoa of 
the church, a representative or Ibe genersl court and member of the council ; died No- 
vember 2, 1675, in his sevenlielh year. The widow of Mr. John Oliver married for her 
second husband, Mr. Edward Jaclcson, of Newun, a worthy inhabilanl and a benefaclor 
of the college, by whom she had three sons and Gve dauchters, whose descendants are 
Domeraus. She survived her first husband 63 ye.irs, and her last, 28 years, and died in 
1709, aged 92.~WinlhTap. Hht. JV. E. I. 96, 328; ii. 257. Savage, JVote in do. i. 
96, 328. lattrhmed ^lnuinadi,.for 1646. Botton Town Rctordt. BteoriU of 
Second Ckureh in Boston. MS. Letter ofFrancU Jiiekton, Eiq., ofBoitan. Homer, 
Hitl. of A'etJDton, in 1. CoU. Man. Hist. Soe. 

JEREMIAH HOLLAND. 
1646. Jereuiah Hoi-land. Of him little is known. There were two perwns of 
the name of Holland, John and .^ngell, who were admitted freemen uf the Massachusetts 
colony in 1636. John settled in Dorchester, and Angetl in Boston. The graduate might 
have been son of one of these. Like several of his and the preceding class, he left the 
country after, having completed bis education. He went lo England, and was settled in 
the ministry In the county of Northampton, ivhere he had a living of between £200 
and £300 per annum. He died before the year 1698— ifulehitMon, Sis'. Mau. i. 101. 
Mathtr, Magnalia, H. 23. Geneahtgitai Btgiiiir, 34S. 

WILLIAM AMES. 

164S. WiLMAM AuBs, was son of Rev. William Ames, D. D., a celebrated theolo- 
gian, who was born in the county of Norfolk in England, and was educated at Christ's 
college in Cambridge ; went lo Holland, and was professor of the University of Franeker, 
where he enjoyed fame and independence. Bui the air proving unfavorable lo his 
health, he removed lo Kollerdam with the intention of emigrating to New England, but 
he died at that place in November, 1633, aged 5T. His widow. In pursuance of her 
husband's intentions, came wi:h her children to this country, wilhio a few years afier 
his dealh. In 1687 sho was an inhabitant of Salem, Mass., and her family at that Urns 
consisted of six persons. Probably on aeoount of the advantagea at Cambridge for edn- 
eallng her children, and particularly her eon William, Mrs, Ames removed to that place, 
where she di«d in December, 1644, and was buried there. Her daughter Ruth married 
Edmund Angier, and was mother of Rev. Samuel Angler, Harvud college, 16TB, who 
was the minister, first of Rehoboth, and aDernards of Watertown. 

William, the graduate, was born in Holland, about the year 1623. and wai in hii elev- 
enth year when his father died. The next year after completing his education, he went 
to England, and in I61S was settled at Wrentbam In Sufiblk, as eo-pastor with bit uncle 
Phillips. He preached likewise one part of the Lord's day at Frastendon lor muiy years. 
There he remained until he was ejected for hia non-oonformity Id 1662. Dr. Caluny 
■ays, " he was a vet? holy man, of the Congregalional penuislon, and io all re^«ta an 
■icellaDt perton." He died in 1689, aged Mzty-Mx. He ia omitted by Dr. Cotton Ma- 
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" lar^r," or '* lener cornposera," although he I 
'The Saint's Security Bf(atn>l Seducing Spiriti. . 

ADOinling from the Holy One (he best Te»citiafi."—Lempriere, Unie. Biog. (Lord's 

Edit.) i. 80. Calamy, ateount of Ejected Miniitert, ii. 6J8. Ibid, continuation, A. 

797. Jahnion, Hal. JV. E. 16S. Felt, Annul* of Salem, 653, ami MS. Lilt of in- 

hahUanti in S(^ttt. 

JOHN RUSSELL. 

1645. John Bf ssell, son of John Russell, probably the same who was at Cam- 
bridge in 163!, artd afterwarda an eaily inhabitant in Conneclicul, waa a native of Eng- 
land. Having completed his course of college studies, he prepared for the ministry, 
and was invited to nettle at Welhersti eld. Conn. There he was ordained, and soon obtained 
B considerable standing among the clergy of that colony. In 165T, he was appointed by 
the general cou^t, Willi Rev. Samuel Stone and several other ministers, to meet such 
eldeH as might be delegated from the other colonies, to form a general ecclesiastical 
council, at Boston, in June of (hat year ; and lo assist in debating such questions as might 
be proposed b; the geneial court of Connecticut, or of any other Colony, and to make 
report of their dinngs lo the authority by whom they were appointed. Mr. Russell waa 
M> unhappy as lo become embroiled in the Hartford church controversy, from which Dr. 

-linings, ai 

_ „ .. . , . 'quencB o 

the part which Mr. Russell took In it, became divided and . . 

beraofit exhibited to the general court acooiplainl against Iheir pastor, for concurring In 
the excommunication of one of the brethren, without giving him. as it was alleged, a copy 
of the complaint made against him, or acqiiaioling him with the naluie of his crime. 1'he 
general court ordered that Mr. Russell should be reproved for acting contrary lo tho 
usage of tho churches 1'he members were also divided In their opinions as lo Iheir 
actual existence as a church. Some insisted that they were no church, because Ihey had 
never been organized in a formal manner according to gospel order ; or if they ever had 
been constiluled a church, the members of it bad moved away in such a manner as to 
bave deslToyed its existence. While some were ardently attached to Mr. Russell, others 
as strenuously opposed bim. In this state of atFaii s, the general couil appointed a council 
to hear (he difficulties which had arisen in the church and town. But the animosities 
had become so general and so deep-sealed, that no reconciliation could lake place. Mr. 
BuHsell. therefore, in 16S9, removed lo Hadley, Mass., where he, and a number of his 
warm friends from Hartford and Welherslield, planted a new town and church. Before 
he left his former charge, he and his people signed an instrument, and his name at the 
head of it. Is followed by about thirty of his congregation. He was settled the first 
minister of Hadley, and continued there until bis death, November 10, 1693. Ha was 
probably 67 years of age or upwards. 

While in Hadley, he became acquainted with Edward Whalley and William Gofle. 
two of Cromwell's generals, but better known as being among the judges who consti- 
tuted " England's Black Tribunal," which sentenced to deatb, Charles Stuart, king of 
England. These men. after residing some time In eoDcealment at New Haveo, went to 
Hadley, in October, 1664. and look up Iheir residence with Mr, Russell, by whom they 
were concealed and protected during the re?t of their liTes. It was while they resided 
with him, and while his people were observing a fast, on occasion of Philip's war, Sep- 
tember 1, 16T6, that a party of Indians collected, and were about to attack the inhabi- 
tants, while assembled in the meeting-house, gome accounts represent the scene to 
have occurred on the Sabbath, but all agree that it happened during a time of public 
worship, iDd while almost the'entire population were collected. The party approached 
the (own from the norlh, with the manifest design to surprise the people at meeting, 
beGire Ihey could be prepared to make any effectual resistance. Genera] Gofle, and 
Oen. Whalley, the latter of whom had become superannuated, were the only persons 
remaining at home, at Mr. Russell's. GolTe saw from his chamber window the enemy 
collecting and approaching towards the meeting- house , anil knowing the peril of the 
congregation, felt himself constrained to give them notice, although it niight lead to the 
discovery of his character, and his place of concealment. He went in haste to the house 
of Gai, apprised the assembly that the enemy was near, and preparation must be Imme- 
diately made for defence. All was alarm and trepidation. " What shall we do, viho will 
lead us I " was the cry from every quarter. In the midst of the confusion, the stranger 
■aid, "I will lead, follow me." Immediately all obeyed their unknown general, and 
prepared to march against the enemy. Though some of Ihem were armed, yet their 
principal weapon of defence was an old iron cannon, sent there some lime before by the 
government, but do one of the inhabilants was sufficiently skilled in military tubes to man- 
age it to much purpose. The marrellous stranger knew, and having it Icwded, proceeded 
In the ttlMk. BeboMing this fbrmidaUe array, the Indiina retreated a sheet diMiDce, 
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tod bxA refuge ia a deserUd boma o: 
tbal when discharged, the contents (h 
heads or [tie Indiana, who took frixlit 

mander ordered bis company to pursue, laKe anu ncsiroy as many oi ine enemy as iney 
could, and while (liey were In (he puKuil of the Indians, lie retreated unobserved, and 
soon rejcHoed his conipanlon Whalley in their private chamber. When the pursuers re- 
turned, their leader was gone, and nothing was heard of him for years afterwards. The 
eood people supposed their deliverer was an angel, who having completed his business, 
had returned to celestial quarters. And when we consider his venerable appearance — 
his silvery locks, and his pale visage — together whh the disposition of the pious at that 
period, to see a eperial providence id events which they could not comprehend, and 
the sudden manner ol hid di-inppearance ; it Is not surpiising, they supposed their deliv- 
erer came from another world. It was for the safely of Mr. Kussell, who saw that no 
evil could arise from their credulity, to favor the fancy of his people. In after time, it 
was known that the supposed angel was Gen. GotTe, one of the protector's proniiuent 
senerals, who succeeded in eluding the pursuit of his enemies in his native couutry, and 
hi hndjng a peaceful grave in the soil of New Engbnd. 

The preceding account, furnialiJ-d me by Rev. Pliineas Cooke, a native of Hadley, 
differs in some respects from the printed arcounis of the transaction, but it is believed lo 
agree better with tradition, and it seems to be more consistent with piobability, than pre- 
ceding Btalementa. 

It has been the tradition that the judges died at Hadley, and were buried in Mr. Rus- 
■elt's cellar. They had resided with him fifteen or sixteen years. As lliey received 
more or less remittances every year from their wives in England, and frequent presents 
from their friends in New England, Mr. Bussell was no sufferer by his boarders. By 
these and other eupplies, he was enabled to give a public education lo two of his sons. 
Jonathan, the eldest, was graduated at Harvard in 1675. was the minister of Barnstable, 
■nd died February 21, 1711, aged fifty-six. Samuel was graduated at Harvard in 1681 ; 
fettled Bl Branfbrd, Connecticut, and died June 25, 1731, aged seventy-one. Several of 
Air. B.'s descendants have been educated at Haivard arid Yale colleges. — TVuiniuJI, 
Bill. Conn. i. 294, 300. 303, 492. Hutrbinion, Hill. Mast. i. 200. Holmei, JinnaU 
of Jimetica, i. 316, Barba, Hiit. and Antiq. efJVtui Sacfitt 64, Jlmer. Quar, Beg. 
iv. 309, 310. Inlbelast cited work, p.309,aiid in Trumbull, i. 294, and 492, IheChria- 

SAMUEL STOW. ' 
1645. Samitbl Stow, son of Thomas Slow,one of the early settlers of Concord, Mass., 
was a native of EnglaiKl. His father may have been the same who was of Braintree, and 
who was admitted a member of the .Artillery Company in IfiSS. The son appears lo have 
taken the freeman's oath the same year he received his Bachelor's degree. In 166<J. be 
went to Connecticut, accompanied by two of his brol hers, and settled in Middle town, where 
Dr. Trumbull considers him as tlie first minister. He is not italicized in the catalogue, 
but this is no evidence thai he was not settled In the ministry, fur ministers were not 
designated in the catalogue bl this way, until after the year 1776. In the Triennial for 
1782, there are eight graduates in several of the early classes who were niinislen, and 
_i — -^ italics. Mr. Stow remained in the ministerial office in Middletown, 



about ten years. He then relinquished the profession, and lived a retired and highly 
respectable citisen, until his death in 1704. He survived all those who precedeil him at 
college, eicepting Rev. William Hubbard. Judge Sewall. in a letter to Nathaniel 



, . . _ ,_ .. , ,■• The Bev. Mr. Samuel Stow, 

of Middletown, went from thence lo heaven, on the 8th of May, 1704, being eigbty-lwo 
years of age. 1 have received a very good character of him from Mr. Noadiab Russell, 
minister ot that place. His manuscript of the Jews is in your hand, to do with it as you 
•ee cause, being assured you will do nothing amiss." The manuscript referred lo. was, 
" Ten Essays for Conversion of the Jews," sent by Judge Sewall to Mr. Hlgginran the 
preceding year. Mr. Stow gave a lot of land lo the town of Middletown, liir the beneht 
of education, wbich still bears his name.— Field. Stat. Met. of Middx. Co. Conn. 43. 
Malhtr, Magnalia, ii, 23, Tmrnbtill. Hiit. Conn. i. 310, MS. copy of Letltr of 
Judgt Stwall lo JV. Higginion. L. Shatluck, MS. Lttter. 

JOHN BROCK. 
1646. JoBiT Brock, son, It is believed, of, William Brock, was bom at Stradbrook, in 
the county of SuSblk' in England, 1620, and came with his parents to this country, at 
the age of seventeeD years. He entered college in 1643, and proceeded Bachelor of 
Arts >l the age of twenly-eii. Alter residing at college two year* longer, he engaged 
in praacbing the gonial, first at Rowley in Mast., and then al the Uei of Sbod* in New 
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Haoipshira. He mnlioued at the lait place » 
Seadin^;, Mass., where he ivaa ordnined llie sue 
(hirleentli of November, IGftS, Here he rem^ 
lime of Ills dcalh, June 18, ie83, in the Biily-ei<;lilli year uf Ilia age. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Jonalhan Pierpont. Mr. Block was an emiiii'iit Chiisliaa, unci a talioi-ioiij, 
failhriil minlsler, pr<'achiri;{ not only on the Siibbulh, but I'rpqiiciilly nil oilier days. He 
eslalilished feelures lor younf; persons, a tid for Ihe nii'iiibersor Ihe church. He often 
made pasloral visits, and Ihey were rendered vf ry useful by his happy iHlcnta in cotiver- 
salion. He was sn remarkable for holiness and det'olinn, Ihal il was said of liitn by the 
celebrated MitchH, " he dwells as near heAvcii, as any man upon earth." He was 
remarkable for his faith, and Ihe lervent spirit of hit devoiional services. Several glories 
are related of [he efficacy of his prayers, in which ho had a particular fnilh, or an as- 
surance of being heard. When he lived at the Isles of Shodls. he persuaded the people 
to enter into an agieeinent to spend one day in every itionlh, besides the S.ibbaths, to 
religious worship. On one of these diiys. Ihe ji.^hcrmen, who composed his society, de- 
sired him lo pill off Ihe meeting, as the rougliness of the wcalher had fur a number of 

to convince them of the impropriety of tlieir request. As most of Ihom were deteimined 
to seize Ihe opporlutiity for making up for their lost lime, and were more interested in 
worldly than spii^lual concerns, he addressed Ihem thus; " if you are resolved lo neglect 
your duty to God, and will go away, I say unto you, catch fish if you can ; but as for 
yon, who will tarry and worship Ihe Lord Jesus Christ, 1 will pray unto him for you, 
that you may catch fish until you are weary." Of thirty-five men, only five remiiined 
tvilh the niiuisler. The thirty who went from the mecling, tvllh all their skill, caught 
through the whale day but four fishes; while the five who attended divine service, 
afterward weDI out and caught five hundred. From this time, the fishermen attended 
all the meetings which Mr. Brock appointed. A poor man who had been very usefiil 
wilh his boat in carrying persons who attended public worship, over a rivei', lost his boat 
in a storm, and hmcnied his loss to his minister. Mr. Bmck said to him, " go home, 
bonest Diao, I will mention the mailer to the Loiil; you will have your boat again lo- 
mCH'row.'' The iieil day, in answer to earnest prayer, the poor man recovered his boat, 
wliich was brought up from ihe bottom by the anchor of a vessel, cast upon it without 
design. A number of such remark:ible correspondences between the events of provi- 
dence artd the prayers of Mr. Brock, caused Itev. John Altin of Dedham, lo say of him, 
*' I scarce ever knew any man so familiar with the f(reat God. as his dear sertaiil Brock." 
However distinguished Mr, Brock might have been for his faith and piety, he appears 
not lo have preached on either of the great anniversaries, which called forth the most 
distinguished clergymen lo exhibit their talents. His name appears among the seventeen 
ministers, who Iwre public teslimony against the proceedings of the elders of the first 
church in Boston, in relation to the settlement of Kcv. John Davenport. Mr. Brock 
married the widow of Rev, Samuel Hough, his predecessor, who died at Boston, March 
30, 1662, having been the second minister of Readinp;.— ^utAer, Magnalia, ii. 3D— S2. 
1. CoU. Matt. Mtt. Soc. vii. 204. AUta, Jlma. Biug. Did. Hutch. Hut. Mata. i. 
218. 

NATHANIEL WHITE. 
1646. Nathanigi. White, seems lu be regarded by Mr. Winthrop, in his M8. 

Catalogue, as one of the founders, and Ihe minister of the church of Bermuda. As IhA 
church was founded before Mr. White was graduated, it seems improbable that bo 
Bssi-led in its organization. The names of Niilhaniul While, Patrick Copeland, and 
W*iUiam Golding, occur in the marginal note in Johnson, who gives Iho following account 
of the gathering of the chuich in Bermuda : " About this lime, [before 1646,] the Lord 
was pleased to gather a people together In Ihe Isle of Bermudas, whose hearts being 
guided by the rule of (he word, they gathered a church of Christ according to the rules 
of the gospel, being provided with able persons, endued from Ihe Lord, to administer unto 
them the holy things of Cod." Mr, Golding hus Ihe minister of this church, which 
was afterwards, and before 1651, banished lo one of the Southern Islands, (Mr. Winthrop 
says, Nevis,) where Mr. White, Ihe- graduate, is said lo have been minister of the same 
church. He look bis second degree in 1649, when he was probably here. There was 
a Nallianiel White admitted freeman in I6T2, but of a name so common as that of White, 
it would not be safe to consider him the graduate. One of the same name is mentioned 
by Dr. Calamy, as minister of Lavington, in Wiltshire, about 1662. The graduate is 
starred in Ihe Magnalia, in 1698.— AAiison, in 2 Coll. Man. Hut. Soc. viii. 31. Jlfa- 
Iher, Magnalia, U. 23. Calatnt/, .account, Ew. U. 161. 
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JONATHAN MITCHEL. 

1647. Jonathan Mitchel, ran of Janathan Mitchel, nas born in Halifax in 
Yorkehtre, England, la 1624. HU parcnis were exemplary Chiislbns, who, by the im- 
posilioDS and peraeculloria or (he Engliali hierarchy, were constrained to seek an aaylum 
in New England. Tliey arrived here in the same ship with Rev. Richard Malber, 
August IT, 1635. Tlieir first selllcmeiit was at Concord, Mass., whence, a year arter, 
they removed lo Saybrook, Conn. ; and not long afti^rwards, (n Welherefield. Their 
next remove was to Stamford, where Mi'. Mitchel died in 1645, aged fifty-four, leaving 
two S0D9, Jonathan and Uaiid. 

The classical aludles of Jonathan, were suspended for several years, after his arrival 
In America ; bu(, " on the eainest advice of some that had observed his great capacity," 
they were at length resumed, in 1643. The next year, at the age of nineteen, he en- 
tered Harvard college. Heie, he became religiously impressed under Rev. Thomas 
Sbepard's ministry, which he so highly estimaled, as afterwards lo observe. " unless it 
Iiad been four years livinfr in heaven, I know not how I could have more cause to bless 
God with wonder, than for those four years," sjient at the University. He was an inde- 
fatigable student, and made great acquirements in knowledge and virtue. His exlraor- 
-dinary learning, wisdom, gravity, and pieiy, occasioned an early application of several of 
the most con^derable churches, for his services in the ministry. The church al Hart- 
ford, tn particular, sent for htm with the intention of his becoming successor to the 
fiunous Mr Hooker. He preached his first sermon al Hartford, June 24, 1649 ; and on 
(he day following, was invited lo a settlement in the ministry, in that respectable town. 
Having, however, been previously iniportuned by Mr. Shepard and the principal mem- 
bers of his society, to retui'n to Cambridge, free from any engagement, with a view to 
a settlement there, he declined an acceptance of the lavilalion at Hartford, and returned 
to Cambridge, where he preached for the first time, August 12, 1649. Here a providen- 
tial opening wasinade lor his induction into the ministry. Mr. Shepard died on the 
26th of the same month ; and by the unanimous desire of the people of Cambridge, Mr. 
Mitchel was now invited to become bis euccessoi'. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained August 21, )65l). 

Soon.aftei' his settlement, he was called lo a peculiar trial. President Dunsler, who 
had formerly been his tutor, about this time, imbibed the principles of anli-pedohaplism, 
•nd preached some sermons against the adminii^tration of baptism 10 any infant whatever. 
Mr, Mitchel, young as he was, felt it incumbent on him openly ID combat Ibis principle ; 
and conducted In this delicate and difficult case with such moileration and judgment, and 
meeknett of u/itdom. as would have well become the experience and improvement of 
advanced age. Although this controversy occasioned the president's removal irom Cam- 
bridge, yet Mr. Milchel continued to esteem biin, and after his decease, paid a respectful 
tribute to his memory, in an elegy, replete with expressions of that noble and catholic 
spirit, which cbaracteiized its author. 

Such were his literary acquirements, and so respectable his character, that so early as 
1660, he was chosen a tutor and fellow of the college. The office of fellow he sus- 
t^ned during the remainder of bis life. He was a very influential member of the synod, 
which met at Boston in 1662, to discuss and settle an interesting i|ueation concerning 
church membership and cliurch discipline, and chiefly composed the result <^ that 
■ynod. " The determination of Ihe queslion at last," says Dr. C. Mather, " was more 
owing to him than lo any other man in Ibe world." The divine Head of the church, 
made this great man, even while he was yet a young man, one of (he greatest instru- 
ments we ever had, of explaining and maintaining the truths relating to the church slate 
of the^Dstertfy of our churches, and of the church care which our churches owe to (heir 
posterity." He was a man of singular acutencss, prudence, and moderation ; and was 
therefore eminently qualified (o discern the (ruth in dillicult and perplexing cases, and 
to adjust the difficulties of disputants. Hence in ecclesiastical coundls, lo which he 
was frequently inviled, and in weighty cases, where the general court frequently con- 
sulted the ministers, " the $erue and hand of no man was relied on more than his, for the 
exact result of all." The gieat president Chaiincy, though much older than he, and 
though openly opposed to him at the synod, said, at the very height of Ihe controversy, 
" I know no man in thi<> world, Ihat I would envy so much ai worthy Mr. Mitchel, tor 
the great holiness, learning, wisdom, and meekness, and other qualities, of an excellent 
i])irit, with which ihe I^rd Jesus Christ hath adorned him." 

Morion, the author of the Memorial, who was contemporary with Mr. Mitchel, says, 
" He was a person that held very near communion with God; eminent in wisdom, piely, 
humility, love, self.4lenial, and of a compassionate tender heart ; supposing a public 
ipiritedness ; a mighty man In prayer, and eminent at standing in the gap ; he was 
zsalouB tor order, and faithful in asserting the truth, against all oppugners ofiL" 

Hubbard, in his History of New England, says, *' It was looked upon ai no Hnall 
fitTorofGod, not only to that church [the church of Cambridge] to have their hrsMh 
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M fully made up by one of the same !ipiri(9 nnd principles with their fanner pastor, but 
al90 10 liie country, in supplying Ihal place vcilh a periion so neil qualllifti with the sifts 
of lettming, piely, zeal, and prudence, for Ihe belter seasoniaf( (hose, who In Inelr 
younger yeara are dedicated to the service of rhe ministry, wtlh ihe lilie spiiit of grHTity, 
zeal, and holiness, nliereln his example and doctrine were eminently blessed, to lb* 
great advantage of sundry worlhy preachers of the gospel." 

Or. Increasd Mather, who was personally and intimately acquainted with him, aaya, 
" He was blessed with admirable natural as well as acquired parts. His judgment wai 
solid, deep aud penetrating; his memory was strong and vastly capacious. He wrote his 
sermons very largely ; and then used vuith enlargemenla, to commit all to his memory, 
without once looking iolo bis Bible after he had named his text ; and yet his sermons 

As a preacher, he was distinguished for an " extraordinary invention, curious disposi- 
tion, and copious application." His voice was melodious, and his delivery is said to hove 
beoD " inimitable. He spoke with " a transcendent majesty and iiveline.is," and towards 
the close of his discourses, his fervency rose to a " marvellous measure of energy." 

He was pastor of the church of Cambridge about eightRen years, and "was most 
intense and faithful in Ihe work." '' lie neat through a great part of the body of di- 
vinity ; made an excellent disposilion of the book of Genesis, and part of Exodus, and 
delivered many fruitful and profitable sermons on the lirst fuur chapters of John," He 
held also a monthly lecture, which was "abundantly frequented" by people of the 
neighborine toi^ns, as well as by his own society. Hubbard observes that he was " each 
an htlua lAroruai, that he could spare no time for recreation, but only for necessary 
repast, by which it was tboughl he mucli prejudiced his health, by the putrefaction of 
the humors of a plethoric body, which brought upon him a putrid fever, that debilitated 
hia vital spirits in a tittle time, and brought him to Ihe very giites of death before slanders- 
by were apprehensrve of any danger in hi^ disease, or wliithi'r it was tending." He 
died July 1», 1663, at the age ol 43. Dr. 1. Mather says, he " never knew any death 
that caused so great a mourning and lamentation generally. He was greatly loved and 
honored throughout all the chuiches, as well as in Cambridge, and admired by the most 
competent judges of real woitb." 

His publicalions were, A Letter of counsel to his brother, written while he was re- 
siding Bt college ; an election sermon, from Nehemiali ii. 10, entitled Nebeniiah on the 
Wall, preached May 15. 166T; a Letter concerning the subject of Haplism, 16T6; a 
Diacourse of the Glory to which God hath called Believers by Jesus Christ, printed at 
London I6TT, ISmo. pp. 264, and reprinted at Boston, nilli the letter to his brother 
affixed. In 1721, small 12mo. He left a valuable record of the members of his church, 
in a folio MS., which was found in 1815, by Rev. Dr. Holmes, in Mr. PHnce'a collection, 
deposited in the Old South church in Boston. A small volume of his manuscript sermons 
preached in 1650, in the hand-writing of Capt, Jonathan Danforth, was presented by the 
writer of these memoirs to Ihe Massachusetts Hislorical Society in 1813. 

Mr, Mitchel married Margaret Sbepard, daughter of his predecessor, by his first wife 
Margaret Toutevllle, and had four suns and several daughters. The sons were Nathaniel, 
born March 1, 16G9, died at an early age ; Samuel, born October 14, 1660. was graduated 
at Harvard id I69I, who died young; John, who died in infancy ; Jonathan, Was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1687, and died in 1693. The suns leA no posterity. His daughter 
Margaret married June 12, 1682, Major Samuel Sewalt of Salem, and had a numer- 
ous o^pring. In this line, descendants from Mr. Mitchel still remain. Two of her sons 
Stephen and Mitchel, were graduated at Harvard in ITIS, and 1T21. The late .lonathan 
Mitchel Sewali, of Portsmouth, N. H., was son of Mitchel Sewall.— /fnloie*, Hiat. Cam- 
bridge. Holmes Annals of Amenta, i. 350, 425. Mather, Magnolia, ii, 54—94. 
X Mathrr, Pre/ace to Mr. MiUhtfa DUeoarte of the Glory, !(c. V.— VllI, Hvlchxty- 
ion, mat. of Moat, i, 260. Morion, JV. E. Metiioriai, 836—341. Hubbard, Hitl. 
JV. E. 605, «06. Men, Ataer. Biog. DUt. Art. MixCHxl.. ^iiol, JV, E. Bxog. Diet. 
MS. Beeord of Mr. MUcheFi Chh. 
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85, and contains twenty-one (owns, and 

was incorporated June 10. 1712. and soon aOer had a church organized. In 
1T14, Mr. Browa waa inducted Inia tlie pastoral afSce, which he held nearty Ihirty-ive 
9, and then resigned, afler nhirh he hved but about one month. — In seven months 
Dodge was introduced as his successor, and su-ilalned the office twenty years. — 
Mr. Nilcs, who succeeded, was sun o( the Hon. Samuel Niles of Braintree, and brother 
to the late Judge Niles of Fairlee, Vt. Possessed of a vij'orous intclJecl, a heart im- 
bued with (he true spirit of llie Rospet, he was an able and faitliful minister; and though 
fond of melaphylcal I nves ligation', he did not nc|r1ect the oracles of God ; but made 
them the standard of his faith and the rule of his life. Ha was an able counsellor and 
peacemaker; wisdom and prudence were characteritlic of hiiD. About two years 
previous lo his death, he was iieized with a puralyois, which was the source of much 
suflering, till his death, in the bep;inning of 1814. He published remarks on a sermoD 
of Dr. Reed's about 1813. — Mr. Weeks, who had been previously settled in the ministry 
at VVaterbury, Conn., in 1199. look chaise of the destitute flock about eighteen months 
after Mr. Niles's decease ; and all things appeared propitious, but his mind was csptivated 
with the writings of Emmanuel Swedenboi^, and af\er retaining the pastoral otBce 
about five years, he was dismissed, and he became a warm advocate and preacher of the 
Swedenborgian senltmenis, in Philadelphia and that vicinity, where it is said he still re- 
sides.— Mr. Spring, son of Dr. Spring, of Newburyporl, succeeded, and continued about 
as long as his predecessor, and resigned, and was installed at Hartford, In IB2T. — 
Mr. Shedd retained the pastoral office about eleven months, when he found himself en- 
feebled by a pulmonary complaint, resigned, after which he lived about five months. 
He was a man of great promise ; at the age of thirty-three he fell a victim to death. — 
Mr. Wheeler had been ordained, and spent some time in Ibe western Stales; was in. 
stalled, and continued less than two years, resigned, and is now the minister of the 
church and society in Conway. — Mr. Ward, the present minister, was ordained the last 
of May, 1834. There were three ordinations and two installations in the first society in 
Abington. in nineteen years, though harmony and good feelings have generally char- 
acterized that society. 

Seeond Church was organized August 19, 18(17. The local situation ofthe inhabitants, 
in the south and east pan of the town, with the increased population, led to the estab- 
lishment of the second church and society. — Mr. Thomas is the first minister. He has 
retained the relation of pastor lo that church iwenly-eigiil years, and still labors. 

Third Church. Previous to the decease of Mr. Niles, a part of llie town formed 
another religious society, and in the autumn of 1813. Mr. Colburn was installed their 
first pastor. He continued their faithful watchman little more than sixteen years. — 
Mr. Alden, the present pastor, succeeded to the pastoral charge near the close of the 
year 1S32. He had been ordained and employed as a missionary in the western States 

BsisaenrATER was incorporated as early as June 3, 1656. It then included the ter- 
ritory which now embrace* the four Bridgewalers ; three of which are distinguished as 
East, West, and North, Bridgewaler. — Mr. Allen, the lirst minister, was a native of 
Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard. He retained the sacred office ten years, and was then 
dismissed, and moved lo cape Elizabeth, and lived twenty-sii years, and died at the ago 
of siity-live.— Mr. Shaw, his successor, continued in the ministry nearly sixty years; 

years before his dealh, Dr. Sanger was installed his colleague, and lived nearly thirty-two 
years after his installation ; but in the latter pan of his life, the failure of Ills mental 

Eiwera Incapacitated him to discharge his duties. He had been the minister of 
uxbury ten years; being afflicted with weak eyes and feeble health, he resigned the 
responsible office. He had contributed to advance the cause of literature in the neigh- 
boring region, by instructing many youth in their preparatory studies for a ctassical 
education ; and some, who were sent from college to pass some months under his care 
and supervlsioii, — Hr. Hodges succeed«d 1dm in the ministry, aDd coDtloued about 
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eleven years tmd a half, reaigned aod (aalc vp his residence »t Cambridge, sad was SUC' 
ceedcd by Mr. Doggcll, wliu slill remains Ibe minbter. 

Second Chtircli, during Mr. Hodgca's ininisiry, w.19 embodied ; a meeting -hauae erected 
about two miles frntn Ihe oilier, and in tlie inonlh or January, 1823, Mr, Gay was io- 
atalled pastor, wltcre he slill remains. He had previauily been sellled al Sloughtoa, 
where he was ihe pantar of the church more than four years ; and on his dismission Trom 
Sloughlon, he immedlalely couiiDenced his labors with the Trinitarian sociely at 
Bridge water. 

West Bridoewater was incorporated in 1622, This was the earliest settlement in 
the four towns, and bad a sellled minister half a century before either of the other 
Brid);e waters. — As early as Feb. 1661, Mr. Eeitli was ordained Ihe first pastor. He was 
a nalive of Scotland, and educated at Aberdeen. He sustained the ministry nearly fifty- 
six years, and died at the oge of sevenly-sii. He Is represented by Mather, as possessed 
of an amiable disposition, obliging und aileclioriate ; distinguished for his fidelity and 
exemplary piety. His mind was well furnished from the rich treasures of the gospel ; 
and in his preaching, he was inslrucllvc and pungent, but bad not recourse to notes. 
He had til sons and two daughters ; iind twenty-live years ago, his descendants, in 
what are now the four Bridgewaiers, were esliiiiatcd at S()0, and many in Ihe neighboring 
lowns were not included in this ciilimale. He published a Case of prayer on the estab- 
lishment of a new society. — Mr. Perkins, the successor of Mr. Keilb, was a useful and 
respectable man i coniinued in the mini.^try about sixty-one years, and died in a good 
old age, eighty-six. — Dr. Kced was ordained culleagiie pastor with Mr. Perkins, little 
more than two years before bis death, and he was in the ministry nearly fifty.one years. 
He possessed " a sound mind in a sound body." Ho was several years a member of 
congress. The three above named clergymen's lives, united, make two hundred and 
forty-two years, and the period of their minlMlry, one hundred and sixty-five years. 
Thus, for one hundred and sixty-seven years, that ancient church was not without a 
pastor for three years. Dr. Reed s eyes failed him in the latter part of his life, conse- 
quently his usefulness and activity were greatly diminished. He has led several pub- 
licaCtong, a volume, entitled An Apology for the Right of Infant Baptism, 1S06, and 
several sermon?, ^Mr. SlO!!e is the preieiit miaisler, who was inducted into Ihe sacred 
office, August, 1S34. 

North Bhidqc^water was incorporated 1821, — Mr. Porter was the first minister; a 
man of respectable talents, distinguished for his prudence, fidelity, exemplary life, and 
holy conversation. The great dacirines of the gospel were prominent in all his preach- 
ing ; and a crucified Redeemer was a theme on which he delighted to dwell with peculiar 
interest and satisfaction. His faithful labors among bis people were blessed to the salva- 
tion of many souls, and he long lived to serve his Master and see thepltature of the 
Lord proiper in hii hand. He was the father of the tale Dr. Porter, of Roxbury, and 
Rev. Huntington Porter of Rye, N. H. He had three sons graduates of Harvard col- 
lege, in Ihe same class, 17T7. He published a sermon at Mr. Brett's ordination at Free- 
town. Keply to Mr. Brlanl's remarks on that sermon. The day that completed forty 
years of his ministry, Mr. Meach was installed colleague pastor wilh Ihe venerable 
Porter, and continued eleven years pastor was dismissed and returned to Connecticut 
bis native Slate.— Mr. Huntington was son of Gen. Huntington, of New London. Conn. 
He succeeded Mr. Meach, and continued Ihe beloved pastor of the flock more Ihaa 
twenty years, at which period, his health being feeble, he was led to resign Ihe pastoral 
office; and retired to New London, his native place, and soon entered on the employ- 
menl of instructing youth. — Mr. Thompson was invested with the pastoral office in 
September, 1S33, and continued about a year, and resigned to accept a professorship in 
East Windsor Theological Institute. 

East Bridggwater was incorporated 1333. — Mr. Angier was orJained in 1T2S, and 
retained Ihe office sixty-two years. When he had labored in Ihe vineyard ibrty-two 
years alone, his son took pari of tht mtntslry uiilh him, and the father and Ihe son con- 
tinued twenty years together, when the venerable old man entered upon bis final resL 
The SOD survived the father nearly eighteen years. — Dr. Flint, who studied with 
Dr. Bates, was successor to the .Anglers; continued in the ministry little more tlian 
fourteen years, left in 1B21 ; installed in Ihe East church, Salem, successor to Dr. Benlley. 
— Mr. Fessenden continued four years, resigned and entered into mercantile business. — 
Mr. Williams remained in Ihe ministry little short of two years. — Mr. Crafts is the present 
minister. 

Carver was incorporated June 9, IT90.— Mr. Campbell was the first minister, ordained 
in 1733, continued thirteen years ; and eight days after his dismission, Mr. Howlaad was 
ordained, who continued in the ministry ofly-eight years; lucccedad by Mr. Sbaw, who 
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continued eiRht years, and was aflerwnrds inalalled over Ihc church in the Second Bociel;, 
Middlebnraugh. but resi^Dcd the office, April, ISS4. — Mr. Chase conlinued in (he miD' 
istry litlle short of seven years, but ba recently lesi^ned. The (own ban been fo 
situated that the minister has preached in two tuee ling-houses, at cnnsiderahle distance 
from each other. 

DuxBDRY wM iacorparaled June 7, 1637, the fourth town in the county, — Elder 
Brewster was the first minister. He was horn in England in 1560, and was educated at 
Cambridge, in England. He foltowed the little band of brothers, who removed to 
Leyden, and there he was made a ruling elder in the church liefore ihey embarked for 
America. He accompanied (he members of it when they cau;e toNew Enfiland in 1620; 
and when the church at Plymouth were destitute ot a preacher, he ofliciated. He 
shared with them in all their labors and trials. Probably he preached in Duxbury before 
and about the time (he town was incorporated, Que of bis daujrhlers had become an 
inhabitant of that place. The town and church records, which recorded the civil and 
religious transactions, for many years, were burnt, and out information, respe'cllug sev- 
eral of the first ministers, are drawn from Mather, Cotton, and incidental remarks made 
in the writings of others. — Mr. Patridge, bom in England, shared the fate of the men of 
that day. Says Cotton Mather, "he was hunted likes Partridge upon the mountains, till 
at last he resolved to get out of their reach, by taking bis fllgiit into New England." 
He arrived at Boston in the autumn of 1636, and was settled at Duxbur}-. in 1638. He 
was a man of deep piety, and of no inconsiderable abilities. He was selected to join 
with Mr. Mather and Cotton, to prepare a system of church government ID lay before 
the synod who were to meet at Cauibridee 1648. He continued with his people in atl 
their hardships incideiit to those time;, when many of the ministers in Plymouth colony 
left their places in consequence of the de&ciency of maintenance. He died in 1658,. 
having been a preacher in England and America nearly hati a century. — Very little is 
known of Mr. Holmes, who succeeded Mr, Patiiilfte. — We have good authority to say» 
that Mr. Wiswall was sent to England as agent wlih Increase Mather,— returned and 
died in Duibury. — Mr. Robinson was dismissed in II3I.— Mr. Veazie continued twenty-. 
one years, and was dismissed, — Mr. Turner continued twenty years; dismissed in 1776; 
preached the election sermon in 1773. — Dr. Sanger ten years, (See notes on Bndgewater.y 
— Dr. Allyn sustained the pastoral office foriy-live years, preached the election sermon 
in 1806, wrote the first number of the Cbriatian Monitor,— Mr, Moote, the present, 
minister, installed 1834. 

HALirAi, lucorporated July 4, 1734, was taken from Middle borough, and a number of 
the church members went from the First society to form the church in Halifax. — 
Mr. Cotton, the first minister, was son of Josiah Cotton, of Plymouth, who was judge^ 
BDd preacher to the Indians. He was ordained the year af\er the town was incorporated,. 
and continued in (he ministry twenty years; and in consequence of a failure of his 
voice, he was induced to resign his pastoral charge in I7!>6. He removed to Plymouth, 
where be was county treasurer, and register of deeds, and rendered himself useful to 
society, and rose high in their estimation. Ke died In 1789, aged 77. He published 
two sennons, oecasioned by severe droueht, and eslsting war; history of Plymouth ; 
the practiee of the churches respecting oaptism, — He was succeeded by Mr. Patten, 
who continued tietween eight and nine years, and resigned in consequence of feeble 
health. He was afterwards installed colleague pastor with Mr. Whitman in the South 
church in Hartford, Conn., where he continued about seven years ; but declining healtb 
led him to relinquish bis charge, and he sought a calm retreat in his father's house, in 
Roibury, where he languished and died, Jan. 1775, aged 36. He was the father of 
Dr. W. Patten, of Newport, R. I. His wife was the daugtiter of the first president 
Wheelock of Dartmouth college. She survived her liusband fifty -seven years, and died 
1831, at the advanced age of ninety-one, eminent for her piety. — Mr. Briggs, a useful 
and respectable man, successor to Mr. Patten, remained in the ministry little more tbaa 
Ihhiy-two years. lie had six sons, five of them were graduates at Harvard and Brown 
universities, and were all settled in the ministry; four of them are still living. The 
other one is a respectable physician. The aged mother is stin living with her daughter 
in Halifax — Mr. Richmond sustained the ministry nearly thirty-two years ; was dismissed 
in 1832. and stilt resides in the place, and preaches at limes to some who occasionally 
have preaching in the town. — Mr. Howe is the present minister. He had been employed 
several years in ttie western States, as a missionary. 

Hanover was incorporated 1727.— Mr. Ba!<s was the first minister, ordained in 1728; 
was in the ministry nearly twenty -eight years, — and Mr. Baldwin soon succeeded him in 
the ministry, end continued little more than twenty-three yenrs, and nas dismissed in 
1780. — Mr. Mellen was installed about four years after Mr. Baldwin's dismission, and 
CDDtianed twenly-one yean Duniater of Hanover. He was settled in Sterling, Wotces- 
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ter county, in ]744i ivhere he conilnued in tbe ministry Ihirty'four years. From hit 
first seltlenient in Slerling, to his resiefmlion al Hmiouer. wa* mote ihan siity year*. 
Lsboring under iiitiriiiities iucideiiL lo advanced life, he removed lo Reading to fipeiid the 
teudu« of iil» dayn, wiih hia daughter, the relict of Rev. Caleb Prcnl»<. There, he 
mrvived lillle more than two years, and closed a usefulhre at (he advanced period of 
eighty -live years. His life had been filled up with duty and ut«fulnes8. Respeciable In 
his profes^ou; miny still livlni; retain an afleclionate remembrance or hia Gdeliiy as a 
minister of Jesus Christ. Me had three sous ; John, miniiiter of BartislaLle, tvhu died 
at Cambridge, 1S2S ; Hetiry, a lawyer attd poel, who died at Dover, N. H, ItJOSj Pren- 
tiss, chief juslico in Maine. He published nine occaslanal sermona, and a volume of ler- 
iDona on doctrinal suhjccls nilh iinproveDieul. — Mr. Chaddock was his successor, who 
conlinueiljiist twelve yenrs. He had been previously settled in the North society In Roch- 
ester. He died in Vireliila. — Mr. Chapin continued the pastor of the church in Hanover 
ju9t five years— liad been ordained in HillsbarouKh, N. H.— installed in Connecticut. 
Now in Granville, .^lass. — Mr. Smith was the pastor nearly live years. He had been 
settled In Vermont, then Hopbintnn, N. H. After be left Hanover he nas emplnyed 
several years a domestic niii^ionary in the city of Boston. Now at MaDlliis, N. V. — 
Mr. Duncan, the present pa*lor, educated at Bangor institution — settled at Jacluonville 
•nd Brooks, Maine, 1829 ; at Hanover, Aug. 1S33. 

s incorporaled 1820— Dr. Hilchcock w»b 
held the office lifty>five years, and lived 
to the advanced Ht;e of eiglity-lhree. He was sociable, friendly, and hospitable ; esteemed 
as a man of talents and " many in his old a^e profiled by his inslruclions." He pub- 
lished a sermon preached lo a military company in 17S7; at the ordination of E. Hitch- 
cock at Beverly, ITTI ; at (he election. 1T74 ; anniversary at Plymouth, 1T74-, Dudleyan 
lecture, 1779. — Mr. Barsiow was successor and colleague, wlio continued the pastoral 
relation eighteen years, and died, 1S21, aged fifty-one years. — Mr. Howland, the present 
pastor, has sustained Ihe mioislry nearly nine years. 

HiKOHAM ivBS incorporated 1635, the second town in Ihe county of Plymouth. The 
First Church embodied in September. 1635, the twelfth In Massachusetts. — Mr. Hobart, 
the Bi-st minister, was bom at Hiiigtiain, in Norfolk, in England, in 1604. He preached 
in various places in England, about nine yearii, until 1633, when he embarked for New 
England, and arrived in Charlestown, June 8. 16S5, and conimenred a new setllemeut on 
the ]8lh of September. 1636, with a number of his friends at Hingbam. wheie he con- 
tinued to discharge Ihe duties of his olBce till he died, Jan. 21), 1679, sevenly-five 
years of age. He was esteemed fur his piety, talents, independence, and persevering 
spirit, which no ordinary diSiciiliies would overcome. He had four sons, who ^radualed 
at Harvard college ; two in 1660, two, 1667 ; all were respectable ministers, — Mr. Norloa 
was ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Hobart, a few months before his decease. He 
labored in his Master's vineyard nearly thirty-eight years. Ke was nephew of the 
Rev. Mr. Norton, of Boston. He was mild, amiable in his disposition, concilialing la 
his deportmenl, well calculated lo preserve harmony among his people. — Dr. Gay, in lesa 
than two years aSter Mr. Norton's decease, was ordained Ids successor, and continued in 
the ministry nearly sixty-nine years, and died al the advanced age of nearly ninety-one. 
On Ihe day which contpleted the eighty-fifih year of his age, he preached a scnuon, 
called Ihe Old -Van's Catmdart from Joshua liv. 10, which was reprinted in England, 
translated inio Ihe Dutch language, and published in Holland, and several editions of it 
have been published in this country. Eight of his sermons at different ordinations were 
published ; on artillery election ; on the transcendent glory of the gospel, 1T28 ; on the 
death of John Hancock. 1744; election sermon, 1746; convention, 1746; Dudteyan 
lecture, 1759; [wo on the death of Dr. Mayhew, 1766; thanksgiving sermon, 1771. 
Dr. Gay was learned, eminent, and much esteemed ; and retained his mental powers ia 
SD uncommon degree till his death. — Dr. Ware, his successor, was ordained about 
■even months after Ihe decease of the venerable Gay, and continued nearly eighteen 
years; resigned lo accept the Hotlis professorship of divinity In Harvard university, 
where lie still continues.— Mr. Richardson was invested with Ihe pastoral office, ia 
about fourteon months after the resignation of Dr. Ware, and still continues in the 
ministry in that place. The first society in Hingbam comhiue to worship in the oldest 
house lu New England, probably In Ihe United Slates. Erected by their remote ances- 
tors in I6S1. It has stood one hundred and fifty-four years. Venerable and respectable 
in its appearance ; its spire rises from the centre of the roof, a speclmeo of architecture 
" of gone-by times." 

Second Chvreh in Hingham, embodied 1746. — Dr. Shule was tbe first tninlster, 
ordained Dec. 10, 1746. He continued to be the pastor more Ibin fifty-five years. His 
sight failed him, In consequence of which he ceased from his public labors in March, 
1799, but survived lill Aug. 30, 1802. Serene and patient under his infirmities, he waited 
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until his chsngo came. He nnt honored nllh a seal Id (he convention which fonned the 
cotiatitulion of the United Stales. He published an artillery election sermon, ITffT; elec- 
tion sermon, 1768; on the death of Dr. Gay, 1787.— Mr. Whimey succeeded to Ihe 
pastoral office, Jan. 1, 1800, and condDued till April, 1833.— Mr. Burton i> tho stated 
preaoher in the society. 

Third Chvrclt. embodied June 16, 1807.— Mr. Colman was the first minister, ordained 
the next dRy after the church waa embodied, and remained the pastor till March, 1820. 
He removed to Boston, opened an academy in Brookline, where he continued several 
years. After the Independent church was organized in Salem, he was invited to take 
the charge of it, and was installed Feb. 1826, and there remained till Dec. 1881. He 
DOW resides in Deerfield, on iTarm which he has purchased and cultivates. — Mr. Brooka 
succeeded Mr. Caiman in less than * year, and is the predenC minister. 

HiTx.!. was incorporated 1644. It n 
had several Congregational ministers ; 
greatly flourished. 

e found some account of Hull. We have inserted 
tables. Hr. Savage doubts whether 
Hull ever bad more than one clergyman to reside in il during life. The church wan (the SlM 
rormed in Massachusetls) eflabiished July, 1644^ Rev. Hannadulie Haithews ipeul Bome Ijins 
in Hull, aboal Ihe year 1650, whence, though ns Johnson says, he"' lost the approbation of some 
nbte, understanding men, bath aniong magistrales and ministers, by weali and unsaffe expressions 
in leaching," he was nevertheless called to Ihe church in Maiden. A very humble confession of 
Matthews may be found in 3 Hist. Coll. 1. ^9— 31. See Woader Worfcing Providence, HI. c. 7. 
Probably the Christian ordinances have never been regularly administered for a continuous period 
since ITS?. Hull is the lea«t populous town in lUessacbuseits, and, eicepl Newburyport, the 
smallesl in territory. From twelve to eighteen votes are usuallygiven at the elections. In the 
reconls of the general court, May S6, 1G47, It is mentioned, " There being now divers eshermen, 
and nieu of good ability, in Hull, who may comfortably cari7 oo the affairs of a town, they ara 
enabled by (he autliorily of this court," Sic—Edilar-I 

EiHOsTOM was incorporated 1726, formerly the north part of Plymouth. — Mr. Stacy 
was the first minister, and lived to susCaiu the ministry twenty-one years ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Macarty, who resigned the pastoral charge in 1745. He was afterwards 
installed at Worcester, where he died in Ihe ministry, si an advanced age. — Mr. Band, 
the third pastor, was installed 1746 — continued nearly thirty-three years, and died at (he 
ace of seventy-nine. He had previously been settled at Sunderland, on Connecticut 
river, and had been minister there about twenty years. — Mr. Willis retained the pastoral 
office nearly forty-eight yekrs, and still reudes in the place. — Mr. Cole was ordained 
Jan. 1S29, and still remains in the ministry. [The writer understands that Mr. Wight, 
late of £. Sudbury, now Wayland, is preaching there, probably Mr. Cole has left.] 

The TVinilarim Chwch had been organized just before Mr. Salter was ordained, hut 
he retained Ihe pastoral office aboul eighteen months, and Mr. Powers, his successor, was 
invested with (he office June 6, 1831; and retained it till March 1831. He bad previously 
been settled in the ministry. — Mr. Jackson, who had been settled in Maine, was installed 
last November and is the present minister. 

MAHinriELD waa incorporated March 2, 1640, the fourth in (he county of Plymouth. 
— Mr. Bulkley was the first minister, ordained about Ihe (ime the town was incorporated. 
He was Ihe son of the Rev. Peter Builtley, Ihe first minister al Concord ; born in Eng- 
land, came to New England 1635. He spent several years in Marsbiield, and in the ad- 
TBDced life of his fallier, he was installed colieaeue paator with him. Dr. Cotton Mather, 
io speaking of Mr. Bulkley the senior, says, " leaving his well fed flock in the wilder- 
ness, under the pastoral care of his worthy son. Mr. Edward Bulkley," he lived to be 
old, a number of yeara longer than he was able to sustain the ministry. He died at 
Concord 1696.— Mr. Amoid succeeded Mr. Bulkley, and continued in the ministry 
thirty-five years. — Mr. Thompson, nest in succession, was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Brainlree, survived but about seven years and a half; and was succeeded 
by Mr. Gardner, who was born in Scotland, and sustained the ministry thirty-one and s 
half years.— Messrs. Hill, Green, and Brown, were all settled and dismissed in (ha 
period of twenty-three years.— Dr. Shaw was the eighth minister and sustained the 
pastoral office more than half a century.- Mr. Parrts, the present minister, waa a 
number of years an instructor of youth, before be settled io the ministry, which was at 
Ihe age of fifty. 

TOL. Tin. iW 
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Sttmd Ch»rth.—Mr. Wales, a native of Bniotree, na> the 6rrt mlokter, and re- 
tained Ihe pastoral office fifty-six years, and lived to the advaneed afce of ninely-lwo. — 
Mr. Leonard was installed nearly six years before Ihe death of Ida venerable colleague, 
and nas in the ministry farly-Gve years. 

MiDDLKBonovoH iras Incorporated in 1660, but the church was not organized until 
Der. 26, 1694, thirlyfour years after, when Mr. Fuller, a deacon of the church al 
Plymouth, was ordained at Ihe same time; but died in aboui eiehl months, in the seventy- 
first year of his ajje. He was considered a sodly man, a useful preacher, and before 
his ordination, had occasionally preached to that people above sixteen years. — Mr. Palmer 
succeeded Mr. Fuller In 1BS6 ; but after he had continued about inelve years, he was, 
by an ecclestaslical council of twelve churches, deposed from the ministry. He had 
been pieviously dismissed by a vole of the church and society, hut he continued to 
preach in a private house lo his ailberenls. — Mr. Peter Thacher, son of Ihe Rev. Peter 
Tliacher, of Millon. succeeded. He was dislln|ruished for piety and fiilelily. His 
labors were- much blessed. In one time, of less than tliree years, nearly two hundred 
were ailded to Ihe church. In the year 1T42, one hundred and forty-four were received 
Into the church at Middle borough. During Mr. Thacher's ministry, Luke Short, suppowd 
to be one hundred years old, was admitted into the church. Mr. Thacher was in the 
iiiinisiry thirty-five years; died April 1744, afsed fifcy-fjve years. He published an 
history of the revival In Middlcbnrough in Ihe Christian History, where is b particular 
account of this excellent man, by Mr. Prince. While Mr. Thacher wa? In Ihe minislry, 
in March, ITIS, the 'wo deacons, Bennett and Tinlthain, and both their wives, died in 
Ihe same week — and husband and wife interred at the same lime, in Ihe same grave with 
Iheir respective husbanils. After Mr. Thacher's decease, unhappy difficullies rent the 
church. A large majority of the church, and a nilnorlty of Ihe society, chose and 
ordained Mr. Conant in March, IT-IS. In the following October, the minority of the 
church and majority of ihe society settled Mr. Weld, who continued but a few years. 
His'society gradually lefl him, and relumed to Ihe other society, till at length he was 
dismissed, and the two sorlellelt became again happily united. — Mr. Conant continued in 
the ministry more than tbirty-lwo years, and was cut off in Ihe midst of his usefulness 
at Ihe age of fifty-eight years. — Mr. Barker was successor to Mr. Conant, continued in 
tfa* ministry thirty-four years and a half. Took a lively Interest in the political move- 
ments of the day ; and was fur one term, or more, by the suBrages of the district in 
which he lived, elected a member of congress. In the course of his ministry, in Nov, 
IT88, Hannah Tink ham, being ninety-four years old, delivered to Ihe church, in llie 
presence of others, a rational and aflecling account, verttally, of what God had done for 
her soul, received the ordinance of baptism, and waa admitted into the church; after 
which, Bhe lived nearly four years. — Mr. Paine succeeded. At the close of a period of 
■li years and a half, he resigned, and was soon Installed at Little Complon, R. I. succes- 
sor of the Rev. Mase Shepard. He has recently been dismissed.— Mr. Eaton, who had 
been ordained al Filchburg, where he was several years in Ihe ministry, was Installed suc- 
cessor to Mr. Paine, and continued ten years, resided April 10, 1S34, and Ihe neil Sabbath 
commenced preaching at Charlotte, Vt., on Lake Champlain, and la the autumn Installed 
there. The church and society, have, since his dismission, been divided Into two religious 

Second Church in MIddleborouRh was formed in a considerable degree, by members 
originally belonging to the first society. The local situation led lo Ihe measure.— 
Mr. Ruggles was ordaine.l there, the lime when seema lo be unknown, no records 
could be found ; but we have good Bulliority to state he was minister there several years, 
and It is ascertained that he was installed pastor of Ihe church in New Brainlree, April IS, 
1764 ; so it must have been a number of years preceding that. He graduated at Yale, 
1121. — Mr. Turner, his successor, was ordained in 1761. He coniinued lo hold the 
pastoral office forty-two years, and died al the age of seventy-one.— Mr. Crafts was 
mslalled colleague pastor with Mr. Turner, about two years before Mr. Turner's dealb. 
Mr. Crafts had been ordained over Ihe church and society in Princeton, in 1786; but 
in about three years he became unable lo preach by ill health, and remaining about two 
years in that State, resigned in March 1791- Having recovered his health in a good 
measure, and ten years after his dismitaioa, he was Invested with the sacred charge.— 
Hr. Shaw was Ills successor in Ihe minislry. He had been settled eight years at Carver, 
and nearly fifteen in Middleborough. 

Third Church. This society is composed in part from Bridgewater, and their first 
minister was Mr. Reed, who was ordained 17S0 ; coniinued thirty-five ; succeeded by 
Hr. Gumey, who lived in Ihe ministry twenty-seven yesni. — Mr. Colby, Ihe present 
minister, seventeen years. 

Peubroei wis incorporated In 1711, and the year following, Mr. Lewis was ordained 
the first minister, and retained tho pastoral office about thirty-nine years; died in 17S3, 
■t tiM tge of rixly-elgbt. He siutained e respectable rank in Budety, was called to 
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preach the elacUon fermoa 1748.— Mr. Smith succeeded Wm tn the mlolitr; at the clo«e 
of 1764, and continued in the minialry thirty-four years. He was fony-nine wheo h« 
was orilHined In that place, and died id 1788, aged ei)(hly-lhree.— Mr. Whitman was in 
the ministry about nine years, and then dismissed. He soon entereil on the study of 
law; opened an ofllce in the legal profession, commenced (he practice ; ellll resides in 
the place.— Mr. Hawley was son of Ihe Rev. Gideon Hawley, who was missionary 
among Ihe Mirslipee Indians about My years, and died 1807, at (he age of eighty. He 
continued In Ihe ministry at Pembrolie hltle more than sixteen monlbs, when he died. 
He was a respectable scholar, modest in his deportment, and amiable in his disposiUoD. 
— la 1801, Mr. Alien was ordained pastor of that church, and sliii retains the relation. 

Plthovth lakes the dale of its incorporauan from 1620, the commencement of ils 
■elllemeni; and is the most ancient of the New England establishments. — The first 
minister was Halph Smilli, who was born and educated In England. In Ihe beginning of 
Ihe year 1629, Mr. Smilb was elected their pastor. Circumstances strongly imply 
that his consecration to the sacred office, must have been by lay- ordination. He re- 
tained (he pastoral ollice about six years; and then Mr. Reyner, vilio came from Eng- 
land, was ordained in 1636 ; and continued in the ministry eighteen years, was dismissed, 
and afterwards was installed at Dover, N. H., 1657 ; and died in that place April S, 
1869.— Mr. Brewster was chosen and ordained a ruling elder over the church, while in 
exile in Leyden, in Holland. He was a man of deep piety, of an exemplary life, and 
much devoted to the cause of the Redeemer. He had long witnessed the corruption of 
the established church of England, and thought it was his duty to withdraw from it. 
He and a number of others formed a new society, and as they had no convenient place 
to meet for worship, he opened the doors of his own house for their reception, then under 
the pastoral care ot the venerable Clifton and Robinson. They met on the Lord's day 
at Mr. Brewster's house, where they were cordially received, and hospitably entertained, 
a( Ills expense, as long as they could assemble without interruption. TIte resentment of 
the hierarchy rose so hteh, that they were obliged (o seek refuge in some o(her jurisdic- 
tion. In 1607, when the new lormed church were about (o embark for Holland ; 
Mr. Brewster and Mr. Bradford were apprehended and imprisoned a( Boston, In England ; 
and with much expense and difficulty, Mr. Brewster obtained his liberty. He manifested 
his benevolence in defraying (he expenses of the poor of the society, to be Iraniported 
to Holland, before lie embarked for that country. His property, which had been consid- 
erable, had now become nearly exhausted, at a time, when tte had a large family to 
support, and in a situation which would incur no inconsiderable expense. In this ex- 
tremity, he availed himself of hi* literary resourees. Being well acquainted with the 
learned languages, he opened a school in Leyden for the instruction of the youth of the 
city and university In (he English langitaf^e. To facilitate their progress, he formed a 
grammar, by which they could easily obtain a knowledge of it. By his integrity and 
spirit of enterprise, he gained the conRdence of all with whom he had dealings, and 
secured their friendship, and in this way raided up fiiends, who aided liim in establishing 
a printing-press, from which he issued books; which the prelatic power of England 
would have suppressed, at once, in their dominion. He consecrated his talents and 
literary acquisitions to disseminate divine truth, and check the progress of error. 
When he arrived with the infant chureh in (he American wilderness, he was ever ready 
to officiate as u minister of the gospel, when circumstances called for his aa-iislance. 
Having been ordained a ruling eldei-, he was considered Ihe minister of the Plymoulb 
church, and afterwards at Duibury. He died in 1644, aged eighty-four years. — 
Mr. Cotton, Ihe fourth minlalcr of Plymouth, was son of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston. 
After he had accomplished his collegiate education, he commenced preaclii^ig at Martha's 
Vineyard, where he continued three years. Finding himself in the vicinity of several 
tribes of Indians, he acquired a knowledge of their language, and preached to them the 
unsearehable riches of Christ, as well as to his own people. In this way he afforded 
much assistance to the venerable Mayhew, the Ursi minister of Martha's Vineyard, who 
was then laboring among the Indians. While there, in 1667, he was invited to Plymouth, 
but was not ordained until June, 1669. He there remained thirty years, eienine a 
happy inRuence, not only on his own society, hut (he neighboring region. Imitating his 
Lord and Master, he weut about doing good. In 1681, in onler to accommodate one of 
the brethren, who could not read, he Introduced the practice of reading the pi'alm when 
simg line by line, and this Gceiiis to have been the origin of that mode of singing, which 
was so long continued In the New England chu relies. Near llie close of thirty year* 
during which Ife had been in the place, there arose some difference in opinion, between 
him and his church, respecting Ihe settlement of a minister In the neighborhooil, in which 
complete reconciliation aeeming i in practicable, he was led to resign the pastoral office in 
the autumn of 1697. H.iving bad an inviiatlon to go to Charleston, South Carolina, he 
embarked io a few weeks, and (here he soon organized a church, and continued to 
labor with fidelity and good tuoceM, till bii death, Sept. 18, 1699. His Christian 
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frieodj there, erected t mODumenl over his dual, which beapcaln hii irarth. He had 
three sons aeltleil m Ibe minratry ; John, al Yannoutli ; Roland, al Sandwich ; and The- 
ophilu?. It HamplDD Falla. — Two years elapsed after Air. Cotloa'i reaignellon at 
Plymoulh, before Mr. Lillle waa ordained the pallor of ihe church. He contiimed 
twenty-four years in the minlsLry, and died al the age of forty-four. — He was succeeded 
by Mr. Leonard, wtio suttarned ihe paaloral office nearly lhirty-»ix years. — Dr. Kobbias 
was the seventh ordained minister in (his ancient church. He was a man whose meolal 
powers were of an high order, well culllvaled and disciplined, enriched with science 
and divine knowledge ; and his iieart deeply imbued with the spirit of the gospel. He 
discharged the duties of the minislry with a zeal and fidelity which every ambassador of 
the Prince of peace, ought to sdniire and imilale. 7b Ihe Uxic and Ihe teiiimony, he 
had recourse to learn the will of God, his duty to his heavenly Father, and mankind. 
The result of his iovesti gallons, was a firm lielief of Ihe doclriocs, which were preached 
to Ihe first cultivators of thai soil, by ihe pu ttanlc fathers, whose bodies have long since 
mouldered back to dusi. His life was a transcript of the Christian virtues, and his 

of their guill, and danger, and lead ihem for «alvation to Clirist. His publicilions were 
BD index of his mind, luminous and inslruclive. A funeral sermon, on the death of 
E. Watson, 1767 ; reply to J. Cotton ; some brief remarks on a piece by J. Cotton, in 
answer to the preceding, 1774 ; election sermon. In IT91 ; at the convention ; on Ihe 
landing of our fore/alhers, 1794 ; before the Humane Society, 179«. He died June 30, 
1799, aged sixty .—Dr. Kendall, his successor, was ordained Jan. 1, 18D0, and still retains 
the pastoral charfie. 

Second Church, This society was formed near a century ago, and as early as 1737. — 
Mr. Ellis was ordained the first minister. He continued about twelve years, was dis- 
missed, and installed at Rehobolb. — Mr. Packard was his successor, who continued 
about four years and was dismissed, — Mr. Hovey, Ihe third minister, was installed in 
April, 1770, and continued in the minislry there, thirty-three years, and died al the age 
of ninety. He had, previously, been ordained al Rochester, where he was pastor of the 
church at JUaltepouel (nenly-five years. While in that place, he devoted considerable 
time (a Ihe study of the medical profession, and became a respectable and useful 
physician, and administered for the maladies cf the body as well as the soul. His 
lile was not only filled up wllh djiy and usefulness, bul it was a display of meekness, 
humility, charity and Christian piely. For his own latisfHclion and improvement, in Ihe 
divine life, he kept a journal Ihrough the siily-five years which he preached, which he 
left at his decease, spread over seven thousand pages in short hand. Hi published hu 
valedictory sermon at Malleposset, and one on Ihe subject of morlalily. — Mr. Stetson, 
and Mr. Bushnell were bnlh dismissed in succession, after having remaineij in the ministry 
a few years. — Mr. Partridge died. In a few months after he was settled, at the age of 
thirty-sii. He had been employed several years as a inlssionarv- — Mr. Barrelt remained 
about seven and a hdlf years. He now resides in Westford.— Mr. Conanl was installed 
April, 1834. He had been the minister of Paiton from Feb. 180S to Sept. 1S32, when 
his pastoral relation was dissolved. 

Third CAurcA. The third society was formed after ihe death of Dr. Robbins.— 
Mr. Judson was installed the first pastor in May, 1802. He was father of Dr. Judson, 
missionary in Birmah, who was one of the Grst missionaries sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, bul soon embraced the Baptist sentiments, and was taken 
under the patronage of the American Baptist Board. After which, the f.ither at Ply- 
mouth, avowed similar sentiments, which led to a dissolution of Ihe pastoral connection, in 
August, 1817. Mr. Judson removed lo Scituate, where he died in 1826.— Mr. Torrey 
was installed Jan. 1, 1813, and continued little more ihan five years, and was dismissed. — 
Mr. Freeman, who had spent considerable time at Ihe south In Ihe minislry, was In- 
stalled in 1824, and continued eighl and a half years, since sellled in the mmistry. — 
Mr. Bontelle, wtio studied divinity st Audnver, was ordained In May, ld34. 

Fourth Church. This sociely is formed in a part of Plymoulh called Eell River, and 
Mr. Whitman was ordained Ihe lirst minisler in 1819. This society, in 1834, was 
strengthened and blessed nilh a happy revival. 

F^h Church, denominated Ihe Robbins Sociely, has not yet had a settled pastor. 
They have preaching ; Bev. L. W. Clarke has been for some lime their stated preacher. 

Pltupton was originally a part of Plymoulh, formed Into a sociely, 1696, incorpo- 
rated by the name of Plymplon, in 1707. — Mr. Cushman was ordained the first minister, 
Oct. 27, 1699, and continued thirty-four years in (he ministry. He had been a deacon 
several years In the church at Plymouth, belbre he commenced preaching. He died at 
the age of nearly eighty-four. — Mr. Parker was sellled colleague pastor with (he ven- 
erable Cushman, who survived about eleven mon(hR. Mr. Parker conlinued in ths 
ministry nearly forty-five years, and died n( the age of seventy-one. Both of the pre- 
ceding mlniaters were men of deep piety, devoted to the cause of their MaslM, and 
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were twerul In tho Woejrtrd of their Lord. — Mr. Stnpion wm settled coUeigne with 
Mr. Parker in I7T6, ind enjoyed the afleclton of the people of hla chai^, Id a con^ld- 
enbla degree, but chm^iDg hla views on scripliire doctrines, sncl consequenlly ill* 
former mode of preBching, he lost Ihe confidence and nffeclioa of the people of Ilia 
charge in aome measure ; he resided the paslaral office in 1796. He died iu the 
cily of New York, Dec. 13, 1823, In Ihe eeventy-fifth year of his age. He seldom 
preached after his disioiuion. For a while he ausloined (he office of a judge of the 
toner court; wrote in the puhlie newspapers; became the author of eeverjl books. A 
man of good literary talents. — Mr. Wiihtngton. the fourth niiulsler, retained the pailoral 
office little more than three years. Being' dangerously sick, and not eipeclin); af^in to 
reiume his labors, resigned ; but eventually so lar recovered, as to engage in llie employ- 
ment of instructing youth, and kept a shop in Boston, where he died, April, 1831, at the 
age of ility-two. — Mr. Bri|^s was installed at Plymplon, in the cloie of the year 1801 ; 
continued six years and t half. He had previously been settled In the ministry, si Tiv- 
erton, R. I. He removed to New Hampshire and died Sept. 18, 1811. — Mr. Dexter 
became Ihe pastor of that church Jan. 1809, and continues his useful labors with much 
harmony and success. 

BocHiiTCK was incorporaled in 1686, and Mr. Arnold installed 1703. No records 
kept by him, or any other person, have been transmitted down, ID ascertain the place of 
bis utiivily, his conlinuaoce In the ministry, tlie time and place of his death. — Mr. Bug- 
gies was invested with the pastoral office in 1710, and continued &f(y-ei$iht years, end 
died at the advanced age of eighty-four. — The month preceding his death, Mr. Moore 
was Instilled colleaf^e pastor, and held the office nearly twenty-four years; dismissed 
in 1792 ; died in Rochester, 1814, aged seventy -five.— Dr. Cobb was installed. 1799, pas- 
lorofthefirat church, which (hen worshipped in two disdnci partahes. to which he 
preached altemately, until 1827; when Ihe church was divided by mutual agreement, 
according to (ha bounds of (be respective parishes, and look the names which they 
retain, Centre and South. Since this division. Dr. Cobb is pastor of Ihe South church. 
and Mr. Bigelow, who had been previously ordained at Lubec, Maine, was inslalled 
May, 1827, on this new arrangement, paslor ol Ihe Centre church. 

Second Church. This society is silualed at Matteposaet, on the margin of Buzzard'* 
Bay.— Mr. Hovcy was the first minister, ordained 1740. [See an account of Mr. Hovey 
in Ihe second church Id Plymouth.] — Mr. Le Barron was bis successor ; and has retained 
the pastoral office more than silty-lhree years, and continues to enjoy the aflection and 
respect of the people ot his charge; now in the eigbly-ninth year of his age ; yet re- 
taining his mental powers in an uncomnion degree.—ln the autumn of 1632, Mr. Bobbins 
was iuiltlled colieegue paalor. The venerable Le Barron retired frotu bis public labors, 
but could not ciase to be useful to Ihe people so long endeared lo him. Having ceased 
to Imparl public instruction to ihe sheep of Ihe Hock ; be now devotes himself lo imparl 
ditiue knowledge lo the lambs. He is superintendent of Ihe Sabbalh school ; and lake* 
a lively interest in promotingits spiritual improveioenl. His head bleached with Ihe 
■Inrms of life, his heavenly nuen, his soft and mild voice, and his impressive manner, all 
CDOspire lo bespeak his worth, and give weighl and effect to the solemn InstrucliaD 
which fail from the lips of the patriarch. Never had the writer of this such a lively 
view of patriarchal limes, as when on a visit to this venerable and godly man. After 
Hveral hours' interview, the parting hands, at Ihe threshold of the door, lingered till 
Ibe mulual tears copiously flowed, and the voices of the Iwo strangers, who never 
before met together, were suflocaled till Ihey could hardly give ullerance to their 
thoughts and feelings. Mr. Robbins bad previously been pastor at East Windsor from 
1S09 10 183T, and one year at Slralfonl, Connecticui. 

Third CAtircA.— Mr. Thomas West was installed the first pastor about 176S. Mr. West 
bad been ordained colleague pastor with Rev. Experience Mayhew. at Martha's Vineyard, 
where he was devoted to promote Ihe spiritual interest of the Indians. Mr. West con- 
tinued there several years, before be was installed at Rochealer, where be spent the 
remainder of bis life, which was protracted many years. He died 1790. He sustained 
the character of a useful man, respectable in his protession. He was Ihe father of 
Dr. Samuel West, who was first settled iu Needham, atterwarda inslailed pastor of Hollis 
Street church, Boston. No records are transmilled relating to Mr. West's ministry, tt 
Rochesler.— Mr. Chiddock succeeded, and was ordained 1793, and dismissed aboullSOS; 
the records do not specify the precise lime. He was afterwards settled It Hanover; 
dismissed after remaining twelve years, went to Virginia where he died. — Mr. Plalsled 
of Gardiner. Maine, had Ihe misfortune, in a severe fever to lose his eight. Deprived of 
beholding ihe beaulies of llie natural world, he was led to leflect, and realize his moral 
•ituatton, until by divine grace, he submissively bowed (o the Sovereign Disposer of 
events, and ligbl, from the Sun of righteousness, dawned upon his soul, and with Ihe 
menial eye be beheld ihe beauty and giory of Ihe Saviour. He fell It his duty and prlvllega 
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where he found frienda, who took ■ livelj iDlerml la his aituilloD, read to him, and coil- 
Termed wrih him from lime to lime. He there enjoyed the privile|i;e of atlending (he 
tedwliom and lei'liirea of Ilie professors; and. ai length, commenced preicliinji rhe 
gospel, and loak the charge of the flock io the Ihtrd paii^h in Rochester, June 6, 1827, 
•nd eanlinued In Ihe ministry till April 2, 1831, whi>D he found himself seriously affected 
wllh a pulmonary complainl; he jouriieved, wilh lii» companion, to his friends in Maine, 
where he clojed his life, in lea dayn after him arrival. He was > man of ardent piely, 
respectable in his profession, and much tieloved by the people of his chaise, and esleemed 
by all who knew his worth.— Mr. Ultey was Bonn introduced to the people left destitute 
of a piator by Mr. Plaisled's sickness and death. After preaching (o them six months, 
be was ordained ■• an evangeliit, and has statedly preached to (heiu eier aince, excepting 
one interval of aii months. 

SciTDATB ieamone theearlieit establishments in the commonwealth. Its incorporation 
bears date Oct. 6, 1636.— Mr. Lathrop was the first minisler of that ancient church. 
He was born in England, and educated at Oiford, and was first an Episcopal minisler ia 
Kent. He renounced, about 1624, al) connection with (hat church; and became a roin- 
it(er of a society ol Puritans, who me( together for worship in prlva(B bouses. In April, 
1632, (he bishop seized forty-two of the suciely, while eighteen escaped without being 
apprehended. Mr. Lalhrop was imprisoned (wo years, but at lenttlli obtairved liberty (o 
"depart out of (he kmgdam," and with thirty' adherents came to New England, in 1634. 
The next year be became Ihe minister of the new establishment a( Sciluate ; where he 
eondnued until Oct. 11, 1639. He then removed to Barnstable, where he remained 
imiil his death, Nov. 8, 1663. He was a learned and devoted man, not ashamed Io 
espouse his Master's cau.'e. — Mr. Charles Chauncy succeeded. He was bom in Hert- 
fordshire, England, in 1539. He came into this country May, 163B ; airived at Plymouth, 
where he cnulinued to help Mr. Reyner about three years, and then accepted aa iuvita- 
tion to take the charge of the church at Scitualc, where he ajiain received ordination, 
and continued aboul twelve years; at which lime he had received an invitation to 
return to England, and resume his labors at Ware, among his former people, who were 
endeared lo him, under cireiimslances Ihat would render his iar^e family comfortable- 
He went to Boston to embark for England, at s time the presidency of Harvard college 
became vacmt by the resignation of president Dunster. A man of Mr. Chauncy's 
abilities and influence would be n great loss to New England, at that time. Mr. Chauncy 
was invited to accept the presidency of Harvard callage, an infant but ri«ng institution, 
in whose prosperity (lie best inlerest of this country was identified. He accepted 
the appointmral, and was tnducled Into the office Nov. 27, 1664, end continued in that 
responsible Mation till his dea(h, Feb, 19, 16T2, aged eigh(y-one. He presided over 
tha( institulion more (ban seventeen years, with dignity, rcspeetability^and extensive 
tuefulness la Ihe commimily. There he had an opportunity to bring into requisition, to 
good advantage, his rich treasures of knowledge and experience. He left six sons, all 
of whom gradua(ed a( Cambridge. — Henry Drmster roigiied the presidency of Harvard 
college, and was succeeded by Mr. Chauncy. Mr. Dunster retired to Seituate, and was 
there invested with Ihe pastoral ofDce, which had been made vacant by (be resignB(ioD 
of Mr. Chauncy ; all which was done In 1654. He continued the discharge of ihe 
pastoral office about fiie years; died Feb. 27, 1659. He was much respected Inr his 
abiltlies and literary acquisitions; correct, humble, and modest deportment; charitable 
and benevolent feelings ; which endeared him Id his friends and the public.— Mr. Baker 
was born In England, succeeded him in Ihe ministry, a( Sclluale, and coDdnued about 
eigh(een years, and died in 167S, a( Ihe age of sixty -eight.— Mr. Cushing waa minister 
bom 1691, (olTOS. He was (he iifth minisler,and Ihe first that was born in (his country. 
— Mr. Picker continued in tiie ministry ux teen years, and was succeeded by Mr. Bourne, 
who continued (birty-five years in the ministry, died at the age of sixty-eight. — 
Mr. Grosvener was seventeen years in the ministry, dismissed and survived eight 

Ears : died at (he age of forty-nine. — Mr. Dawes continued less than four years. — 
r. Thomas siulained (he ministry nearly Ihirly-nlne years, and was aucceeded by 
Mr. Sewatl. Dec. 31, 1831. 

Second CftureA— Mr. Withereil waa bom in England. In 1600 ; was inducted Into the 
office In 164S, continued nearly (hir(y-nine years, and died a( (he age of eighty-four. — 
Mr. Hlghill In about six months succeeded him, and continued nearly five years and died 
1669, aged fifty. The (wo precedins, entered on the ministry at Sciluate, a( Ihe same 
age. forty-five. — Mr. Lawson was born in England, and there educated; ordained 1694, 
continued a few years, was dismissed, removed to Boston, and there spent the remainder 
of hi* life. — Mr. Eells was in the ministry foriy-sii years. Preached (he election sermon 
tn 1743, and published several other sermons. Sustained a respectable rank in society. — 
Mr. Derby was his successor ; lived about (wo years and a half, and died at the age of 
twenty-eight. — He was succeeded by Dr. Bamel, who was io Ihe ministry neariy fifty- 
(Bven yean, and died at Ihe age of eighty. Dr. Barnet wu a man of respectable 
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abilities ; distiagulahcd for fala ineekneM. Ho waa the Tather of DbtIiI L. Btroel, who 

was n lawyer, established in Praiiitence; and, in 1901, was appointed district judee; 
died in 1312. Tliij was his only son. A poslliumous volume of Dr. Baroel's xennoa> 
have been iiublished, accompanied with a biugrriphical slielch of (lie author. He pul>- 
lislied an ardiaation bcrinon, 1796 ; on liie love oF life and fear or death, 1T9C; od the 
death of Kcneral Waxhiugtou. ISUtJ -, on the desth of Rev. Jamea Hawley, 1801 ; ordins* 
lion sernioD, 1S02 ; Discourse on Education, 1S03. Hia mind had lost its nalive vipir id 
no inconsiderable degree, before he died. — Mr. Deane was oriiained his colleaeue In 
Feb. ISIO, about fifteen months before his decease. He continued in the ministry 
twenty-four years, and died at the age of fifty. He published a hlalory of Scituate, and 
issued from tlie press several other publications. 

Third Church organized about lea yeara since, erected a meetlng.house, and 
Mr. Jenett took the pastoral charge of it Nov. 1926. He retained the office between 
seven and eight years. He had previously been settled at Fairhaven, and subsequently 

at Falmouth; lately supplied Mr. Storrs's society in Bralntree Mr. Spofford, who had 

been settled in New Hampshire, was installed in May, 1S3&. 

Warehau na« incorporated 1T39, — Mr. Roland Thacher was the first minister. He 
continued fony-five years a useful and faithful watchman to that people. — Mr. Coltan 
was his successor in 1775, but be continued only a few years. — Mr. Everett sustained 
the ministry ihirly-seven years, and died, 1819, at the age of seventy- three. He waa 
considered a pious and devoted man ; a faithful and afleclionale pastor ; » Useful niinisler, 
and a good citizen. — Mr. Hemenway was successor to Mr. Everett, continued in the 
ministry between six and seven years, resigned, and is now settled in Conueelicul. — 
1^. 4. 1829. was one of the four 



Mr. Nott, the present pastor, 
patronized by the American Bo 
they sent to Bombay, in Asia. 
Rice, Feb. 6, 1812, and sailed 



for Foreign Missions, and the first 

le W.4S ordained at Salem, with Judson, Newell, and 
the 19lh for Calcutta. He continued several year 



It length compelled to return to this country on account of ill bealdi. 



BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 



1. UmVEHSlTT 

Duke of Wellington, Chancellor. 
Earl of Eidon, High Steward. 
G. Rowley, D. D., V. Chancellor. 

Pro/esiors. 
Rev. E. Bouverie, Regius Heb. 
Rev. W. Biickland. D. D., Min. and Geol. 
Rev, E. Burton, D. D., Reg. Div. 
Rev. E. Cardwell, D. D., Camden Hist. 
Rev. G. L. Cooke, Nat. Phit. 
W. Crotch, Music. 
C. G. U. Daubeny, M. D., Botany. 
G. Fauirat, D. D., Margaret Div. 
Rev. T. Gaisford, D. D., Reg. Greek. 



OlFORD. 

Rev. R. D. Hampden, D. D., Mor. Phil. 

Rev. J. Keble, Poetry. 

J. Kidd, M. D., Aldrlch's Anatomy & Med. 

W. Knatchbull, D. D., Laud's Arabic. 

Rev. W. F. Lloyd, Pol. Economy. 

J. D. Macbi'ide, Lord Almoner's Arab. 

Edward Nares, D. D., Regius Mod. Hist. 

J. A. O^le, M. D., Aldrieh's Med. 

J. Phillfmore, Beg. Civil Law. 

Rev. B. Powell, Savlllan Geom. 

S. P. Rigaud, Experiment. Phil. 

R. M. While, Anglo Saxon. 

P. Williams, VlneKs Common Law. 

H. H. WiUoD, Esq., Boden of Sanscrit. 



2. ViiiTEitsiTT or Cambkidoe. 



Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor. 
Earl of Hardwick, High Steward. 
William French, D. D., V. Chancellor. 

Pro/euort. 
R. N. Adams, D. D., Lady Mai^ref 

Preacher. 
G. B. Airy, Plumian Astronomy. 
Chas. Babbage, Lucasian Math. 



F. Barnes, D. D., Casuistry. 

W. Clark, M, D.. Aaalomy. 

J. Cumming, Chemistry. 

Rev. W. Parish, Jacksonian Prof. 

J. W. Geldart, Regius Civil Law. 

J. Haviland, M. D., Regius Phyric 

J. S. Heoslow, Botauy. 

C. Henett, M. D., Medicine. 

J. B. Holliagsnorth, NoniUan Prof. 
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Bev. Thomas Jarretl, Arabic. 
W. Lii, LoBnJea'a AatronoaiT. 
S. Lee, D. U., Regius Hebrew. 
W. H. Miller, Mineratogy. 
T. MiiBErave. Li. Aim. AraMC' 
Pelerborough Bishop, Mar^. Dir. 
Q. Pryme, Esq. Pol. Ecod. 

8. UrnvKKBiTr o 
Q, H. Baird, D. D., Principal. 

V. P. Alison, M. D., Physic. 

Sir G. BallinRail, M. D.. Mililary Surj;- 

George J. Bell, Scotch Law. 

Alex. Brurlon, D. D., Hebrew. 

Thomas Cbalniers, D. D., Diiiuilr- 

Douglas Cheape, Civil Law. 

Kobeil ChriKiisoD, M. O., Haieria Med. 

George Dunl>ar, Greek. 

Jamea D. Forbes. Nat. Phil. 

Boberl Graham, Botany. 

Janies Hamillon, M. D , Midnirery. 

Sir W. HamillDD, Univ. Hist. 

Jamea Home, M. D,, Practice Phys. 

4. UNivBESixy 

Duke of Monlrote, Chancellor. 
Henry Cockbtirn, Esq. Rector. 
A, Campbell, Esq. DeaD of Faculty. 
DiiDcaa M'Farlane, D. D,, Principal. 

Proftsiors, 
C. Badham, M. D., Prac. of Phyi. 
Rev. R. Buchanan, Logic. 
John Burns, M. D.. Surgery. 
Jamea Couper, D. D., Astronomy. 
John Couper, M. D., Mat. Med. 

n Couper, M. D.. Nat. Hist. 

■ 1, M. D., Midwifery. 



S. Vnitehsity o 



' Rer. J. Scholefield, Regiua Greek. 

Rev. A. Sedewick, ^Voodwardlan Geo). 

W. Smyth, Modem History. 
I T. StaHiie, CoiDir.on Law. 
I Tliomas Tnrlon, D. D., Rerlos Di7. 

J. C. WhitGeld, Music. 



' EOINBDRQK, 1682. 

Thomas C. Hope, M. D., Chem. 
Robert Jameson, Nal. Higl. 
David Low, Aniculture. 
Alex. Monro, M. D., Anatomy. 
Macvey Napier, Esq. ConTeyandDg. 
Jamea Pillana, I.alin. 

Rhetoric. 



W. Cummin 



David Ritchie, D. D., Logic. 
James Syme, Clinical Surgery. 
John Thompson, M. D., I^iholofy. 
J. S. Traill, M. D., Med. Juris. . 
John W. Turner, Sureery. . 
W. Wallace, Mathemalics. 
David Weah, D. D., Ch. Wat. 
John WilaoQ, Moral Fbilof. 



(- Glaboow, 1 464. 
Rob. Davidson, LL. D., Civil Law. 
Wm. Fleming, D. D., Orient. Lang. 
R. J. Hooker, LL. D., Botany. 
James Jeffrey. M. D., Anatomy. 
Stevenson M'GiH, D. D., Divinity. 
William M'Turk, D. D., Church Hie 
W. Meiklaharn, LL. D., Nat. Phil. 
Rev. James Mylne, Moral Phil. 
William Ramsay, Latin. 
Sir D. E. Sandford, Greek. 
James Thompson, I.L. D., Math. 
Thomas Tbomsou, M. D., Chemi 



TIacount Melville, Chancellor. 
Francis Nicoll, D. D., Reclor. 
F. Nicoll, D. D„ Principal of United 

Colleges. 

Frqfeuori. 
A. Alexander, Greek. 
Robert Briefcs, M , D., Medicine. 
George Cook, D. D., Moral Phil. 
Thomas Duncan, Math. 
William Ferrie, D. D., Civil Hist. 

6. UKiTansiTT 
fine's College, 1494. 
Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor. 
Vis. Arbuthnot, Rector. 
William Jack, D. D., Principal. 

PrufatoTt. 
James Bannerman, M. D., Ued. 
James Benlley, Orient. Lang. 
Pal. DavldH^n, Esq. Civil Law. 



itry. 



1, 1412. 

Tliomas Gillespie, LL. D., Latin. 
John Hunter, LL. D., Latin. 
James Hunter, LL. D., Logic. 

Thomas Jackson, LL. D., Nat. Phil. 
John M'Vicar, Nat Hist. 

JVetc College. 
Robert Haldane, D. D.. Principal. 
Archibald Baird, Hebrew. 
George Bui»l, D. D., Ch. Hist. 
John Mitchell, D. D., Divini^. 



H. M'Pherson, M. D., Greek. ' 

William Paul, Nat. Phil. 

John Tultoch, Math. 

, Mor. Phil. 

I Maritehal College, 1G93. 

I Duke of Gordon, Chancellor. 
I Eari of Errol, Rector. 
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Pro/aaori. 
Alex. Blacb, D. D., Divinity. 
R. J. Brown, Greek. 
Thomas Clark, M. D., Chem. 



Dake of Cumberlanil. Chancellor. 
The PrLtiBle, V. Chaucellor. 
Bartholomew Lloyd. D. D., Provoal. 
F. Hodgkiason, V. Frofosl. 

Pra/ea$ori. 
William Allman, M. D., Bolany. 
F. Barker, M. D., Chem. 
C. L. Elrinictoii, D. D., Re;;. Div. 
W. N ami 1 1 on, Andrews's Asiron. 
F. Hodgkinson, JX. D., Seg. Civil Law 
and Smith's Hisi. 



8. BOIAL CoLl 

T. Bart. Crolly, D. D., Pres. 
V. Mich. Montague, V, Pres. 
r. Philip Dowley, Dean, 
r. Joseph Dixon, Sub Dean, 
r. Jobo Cum 01 ins. Bursar. 
Profiiiori. 
Kag]aie, D. D., Emeritus Theol. 



John Cnilkshank, Math. 

Jdines Dividsun. M. D., Nat Hisl. 

G. Ulemiie, D. D., Mor^l Phil, and Logic. 

James Kidd, D. D., Orienl. Lang. 

Wni. KnlEhl. LL. D., Nai. Phil. 

Chailea Skene, M. D„ Medicine. 



R Trinitt College, 1691. 

M. LonnGeld, U.. I)., Ree. Feudal and 
EiiB. Law t Whaleiy Prof, ol Pol. EcoD. 

Humphrey Lloyd, Smith's Nal. Phil. 

Janiei Macartney, M. D., Anatomy. 

K. M'Doiinell, D. D., Smith's Oratory. 

J. T. O'Briea, D. D., Archliihop Eins'i 
Divin. 

Thomas Prior, D. D„ Retiiis Greek. 

E. Radire. Keg. Hal. and Span. 

K. Sadeir. D. D , Smith's M.<ili. 

W. Stoke*, M. D.. Reg. Fhv^. & Nat. Hist. 

C. W. Wall, D. D., Suiilh'a Orient. Lang. 

C. Wiliuinier, Iteg. French and German. 

r St. Patbick, Mathooth, 1795. 

Rev. Jeremiah Donovan, Rhet. and Belles 



Let I re 

Rev. Thomas Fiirlonf;, Greek aud Latin. 
Rev. John Hanlon, liieology. 
Rev. W. Kelley, Enp. Rhel. 
Rev. F, Mai;eimi9, Theology. 
Rev. L. Renehan, Sacred Scripture. 
Rev. James Tiiiiy, Irish. 
Rev. R. H. Whitehead, Logic. 



9. Royal Iwititotiow, Belfast. 



Rev. T. D. Hincks, President. 
Rev. Wm. Bruce, [.a tin and Greek. 
Rev. W. Cairns, Logic and Belles Lettres. 
Rev. John Edgar, Divinity. 
Rev. J, Ferric, Moral Phil, 



Rev. Samuel Hanna, D. D., Divinity. 
Rev. T. D. Hincks, Hebrew. 
John Stenelly, Nat. Phil. 
John R. Young, Math. 



10. I.^nDon Vn 
Pri>fi»OT$. 
John Austin, Jurisprudence. 
A. Blair, LL. D., Eng. Lang, and Lit. 
R. Carswell, M. D., Morbid Anat. 
S. Cooper, Surgery. 
David Davis, M. D., Midwifery. 
J. Elliolson, M. D., Medicine. 
Forbes Falconer, Orient. Lang. 
S. E. Grant, M. D., Anat. and Zoology. 
E. Housmann, German. 
Rev. Johu Hoppus, Logic. 
H. Hurwitz, Hebrew. 
Thomas H. Key, Latin Lang, and Lit. 
John Lindtey, LL. D., Botany. 



Wm. G. Luiiiley, Eng. Law. 
J. R. M'Culiock, Pol. Econ. 
Henry Maiden. Greek. 
P. F. Merlel, Fi'ench. 
Cap I. Miiconochje, Geog. 
A. Pannizii, LL. D., tlallan. 



» Qua 



.Qua 



., Phil. 



Will. Riichie. LL. D., 

F. Rosen. Sanscrit. 
A. T. Tliomson, M. D., Mat. Med. 
E. Turner, M D., Chemistry. 
Rev. Robert Vaughan, History. 

G. J. P. Wbile, Mathematics. 



11. E I no's COLLECE, LoNDOir. 

The Sing. Patron. I Profinort. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor. Bct. M. S. Aleiander, Uebreir. 

Rev. W. Otter, Principal, and Prof. He-I j. An.iUe, Class. Lit. 
ligious InstructioQ. | a, Bemay*. GertntD. 

VOL. VIII. 21 
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Iiodore Brassero, FrencTi. 

De Alcal4, Spanish Lanfc- 

Gilbert T. Buraell. Bo I any. 

J. F. Daniel, F. R. S. Chem. 

Robert Ferguson, Midwifery. 

J. H. Green, Survery. 

Rev. T G. Hall, Math. 

Bissel Hawkins, H. D., Mat. Med. 

Fr. Hawkins, M. D., Medicine. 



Rev. R. Janes, Pol. Ecoo. 

Herbert Mays, Anatomy. 

Rev. H. Moieley, Nat. Phil, and Ast. 

A. Partrldf^, Ptiys. Anat. 

G. Roielli, llalian. 

F. J. V. Seddon, Orient. Lang. 

J. W. Spurrier, Law and Juris. 

Thomas Walson, M. D., Forensic Med. 

C. Wlieatitone, Eip. Pliil. 



12. UmVBRSITT o 

Archdeacon Hiorp, Warden. 
Rev. H. J. Bon, Prof. Div. 
,,ClaB«. JUt. 

13. St. David's Colleoe. 
Rev. L. Llewellyn, Principal. I Rev. A. Ollivant, T. Principal. 



HARVARD COLLEGE STATISTICS. 

In the following table, an attempt has been matle to give the average age of 

the grsdustce of Harvard College, in all the classes from 1744 to 1773 inclu- 
sive, being a period of thirty years. The data necessary to prepare it, has been 
collected from a great variety of sources, and where the time of the decease of 
0. graduate could not he obtained from any quarter, recourse has been had to 
the Triennial Catalogues, from which the time could he generally determined 
to be within three or four years, and the age has in such cases been conjec- 
tured. The number of such conjectural ages is not large, and where they may 
be erroneous, the general average it is believed will not be diminished. The 
average age of the clergymen in the last column has been obtained with mora 
certainty, and it is believed will be found nearly correct. 



Cettegt, in all lit clof 



1T46 
1747 
1748 
1749 
■760 
1751 
1762 
17S3 
1TB4 
1TS5 
17^6 
1767 
17SS 



Id. At*. 0ac4 Oo 



67 I 



1762 
1768 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1773 
1773 



The number of persons embraced in the above table is 998, of whom the 
average age is 58 years. The number of ordained ministers is 380, of whom 
the average is almost 65 years. This average for clergymen is not much 
lessened by taking all the miiiiBtets deceased, who have been graduated at 
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Harvard. CaleuUtiona have been made with respect to 1,000 perBona, who 
have been Rettled in the miniatry, all graduates of Harvard, and all deceased 

excepting 57, and the average age of these is about G4 years to each person. 

The greatest average age of any one of the preceding classes, is that of 
1766, being 64^ years. It appears that only one person belonging to it died 
during the first ten years, and the same remark, perhaps, cannot with truth be 
made of any other class of an equal number, since tlie foundation of the col- 
lege. Only four died during the first nineteen years; only six the first twenty- 
two years, and only ten, or one fourth part, during the first thirty yeara. 
Twenty-seven were living at the end of forty-three years, and seventeen at the 
end of fifty-one years. The la^t survivor of the class was the late Joshua 
Fisher, who died at Beverly, Mass., in 1833, aged 84. 

Those who attained the greatest ages in the preceding classes, were the 
following, viz. : Col. Peter Frye, who died in England in 1820, aged 97 ; Rev. 
Nehemiah Porter, who died in Ashfield, Mass., in 1820, wanting but a few days 
of completing 100 years ; Edward Augustus Holyohe, M. D., LL. D., of Salem, 
who died in 1839, in the lOlst year of his age ; Hon. William Ellery, one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence, who died at Newport, R. I., 
in 1820, aged 93 ; Hon. George Leonard, who died at Norton, Mass., in 1819, 
aged 90 ; Rev. Peter Thacher Smith, who died at Windham, Me., in 1826, 
aged 96; Hon. John Adams, LL. D., of Quincy, second president of the United 
States, who died in 1826, aged 91 ; Nathaniel Lothrop, M. D., who died at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1828, aged 91 ; Rev. Timothy Alden, who died at Yarmouth, 
Mass., in 1828, aged 92, and Rev, Rufus Wells, of Whately, Massachusetts, 
vho died in 1634, aged 90. A considerable number of others lived to the age 
of nearly 90. 

It appears from the last Triennial Catalogue, that twenty-nine were living 
when that was published, [1833.] it is believed that not more than twenty are 
now 1iviDg,five of whom belong to New Hampshire, viz.; Hon. Paine Wingate, 
of the class of 1759, a resident of Slratham, and now in his 97th year, and the 
oldest surviving graduate of Harvard College ; Dr. Ezra Green, of Dover, in 
the class of 1765, now in his 90th year ; Hon. Timothy Farrar, of New Ipswich, 
formerly judge of the superior court, now in his 89lh year; Rev, Nathaniel 
Porter, D. D., of Conway, in the 91st year of his age, and Aaron Hutchinson, 
Esq. of Lebanon, of the class of 1770. Two others also, belonging to this 
State, were living within less tlian a year. Rev. Jeremiah Shaw, of Monlton- 
borough, of the class of 1767, who died in October 1834, aged 88, and Rev, 
Jeremiah Barnard, of Amherst, of the class of 1773, who died January 15, 1835, 
having nearly completed his 85th year. These gentlemen retained their pa«- 
toral relation to their respective churches, until their decease. 



UNITED BRETHREN. 



The UniUd Brethren, commonly called Moravians, are comparatively little 
known in this country. Their Missiom among the Healhin, however, have re- 
cently attracted some attention, and excited an interest in the minds of other 
Christians of different denominations. The ancestors of the Moravian Brethren 
had been a church of martyrs and confessors for many years before the reforma- 
tion ; being the genuine followers of the Bohemian witness of the truth, John 
Huas, who in the year 1415 sealed his testimony of the gospel with martyrdom. 
They were the first who employed the art of printing for the publication of the 
Bible in a living tongue; and when Luther, Calvin, and their coadjutors arose, 
to testify more successfully against the prevailing errors of tiie day, the 
Brethren submitted to them their tenets and discipline, and received assurances 
of cordial approbation. But, as the reformation did not extend to Bohemia and 
Moravia, they had to suffer renewed persecutions, until, toward the close of the 
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17th ceotniy, they ceased to be publicly known aa a church ; and their bishop, 
John Amos Comcnius, publishing a histnry of the Brethren, bequeathed these 
memorinla to the Church oC England. Subsequently, the Church of the United 
Brethren waa revived hy some emigrants from Moravia, whu in 1722 found an 
aaylum on the estates of Count Zinzeiidorf, a pious nobleman in Lusatia. 
There they built a village, named Hcrrnhut, which is now tbeir principal settle* 
ment, and from whence they have gradually spread to other countries on the 
continent of Europe, to the British Isles, and to North America. When the 
Moravian exiles scarcely amounted to a few hundred souls, the missionary 
spirit waa poured out upon them with duch constraining influence, that within 
eight or nine years, they sent missionaries to the West India Islands, to Green- 
land, to the natives of North and South America, to Lapland, Algiers, Guinea, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and subsequently to Tartary, the Nicobar 
Islands, to Persia and Egypt. Some of these attempts proved abortive; but, 
after a century of humble, yet persevering labors, attended by the blessing of 
the great Head of the Church, without whom we can do nothing, the United 
Brethren now have more or leas flourishing missions in the following ci 



A>, fff 



In Danish Wen India Islands, 



In Si" if III! 



1,830 iBcIudiog S40 



Of the above n 



imber, 9,7IS nre Greenlnndpn nnit Esquimn' 
•' 349 " Inriians or various iriW 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. Worctitti'§ CtnUnnial DUeoune. 

Wi have read with much pleasure the centennial semon of the Hev. S. M. Warceater, 
prenched at (he Tabernacle, Salem, April 26, I83S. It is a good specimen of an his- 
torical «ci mon, candid, and well invesligaled. The text is, " In Salem aim is hU Tab- 
tmaclt." For some hisloricat notices of this rhurrli, see Quarterly Register, vol. vii. 
pp. 2M, 260. These local hislorlea of towns and churches, if faithfully done, are not 
only amuring, but highly insttuclive. Human nature has a diSerent phaie in atnHMt 
•very place. Small incidents are recorded, which reveal or iilustrsle sonie Important 
principla. The Uidd for a genera] history of New England, founded on local histories 



a great 



mllw 



Mrt. Matiufi DaUy DtOiti. 

■ The ladlei of our ministerial Triends, we have no doubt, have already possessed Ihem- 
aelves of this book. This clais of persons have peculiar (rials, and very responrible 
dutUt. They are sometimes tha marks for the arrows of a thousand archers. No ens 
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should take upoD herself ihU office, without much consideratioD and eiaminntkin la 
respect to the Ihorng, as well aa the flower?, in the path before her. Mrs. Adama has 
liindly yolunleered to aid her fellowlraiellera by the light of her own eipeiience. The 
book is written in a becoming slyle, nnd with thai peculiar grace, (curiosa felkitas,) 
which Temale pens kaow bo well how (o employ, 

Btv. John TodrTt StudenCa Manual. 

This is a volume oC 393 pages, 18mo, published by Mr. Buller, of Northampton. The 
chapters are dd the following subjects, object of study ; liabiu ; study ; reuding ; lime ; 
coDiersatioD ; politeness; exercise, diet, and econoiny ; discipline of the heart; and 
the object of life. The book is written with great spirit and liveliness, is interspersed 
with abundant anecdotes and facetis, and contaii>s a great fund of practical and serious 
wisdom, expressed in sententious and vigorous English. The author will do well in a 
second edition, to make a few verbal coi reclions, as students of the age of those whom 
he addresses, and indeed all students, are disposed (o overlook the lesser mailers of a 
graceful and polished alyle. Precisioti and beauty need not interfere with strength. 
Dr. Porter of Andover, had excellent precepts on this subject. 

CudtooTth on the Knowledge of Christ. 

, If our friends will put this little gem into their travelling trunks or into (heir packets, it 
will serve to refresh their weary spirits more than corn or wine. It is full of delightful 
thoughts and Images, brought down into a happy and familiar stylo, hy one of the intel- 
lectual giants of old England. 

£et>. Samuel Abffj Sermons. 

These sermons from the fowls of the ^r and the lilies of the 6eld, or lessons of faith 
beside the common path of life, have reached a second edition, very deservedly. The 
greet object of the work b lo make religion more earthly, more intimate with the ne- 
cessities and blessings of earth ; to show to man that the best lessons are given him at 
the best occasions of piety ; that piety springing up and growing on the soil of earth is 
the piety of heaven ; a plant (hat will never die. A vein of striking and original remark 
peirades the voltiine. Multitudes of passages show that the author has not studied the 
&wls and the lilies in vain. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, J885. 
Wb have compiled (he following from (he last minuti 
this State. It would l»B quite convenient if the author: 
pains to add the respective totals of each A 



Hartfard North, 
Hartford South, 
New Haven West, 
New Haven East. 
New London, 
Fairfield West, 



IS 



2,698 



Lilchfield North, 
Lilehlield South, 
Middlesex, 
Tolland, 



18 



3,259 
8,239 
2,392 
2,807 



Total, 12 asBoeialions; 19S settled ministers ; 226 churches; 31,696 members. From 
46 churches, (here were no reports in respect to members. Of the ministers, 11 are 
(laleit supplies. Of unsettled ministers, 48 are reporled, including the Faculties of sev- 
eral institutioiis ; nko 3S licentiates, including 18 New Haven Theological Students. 
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CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The annual document of (he Orihodai Congregatioaal Churches of this State has just 
bee D published. We have call 



Mountain, 
Hamp. Central, 
Franklin, 
Brookiield, 
Harmony, 
Worcester North, 
Worcester Cent. 
Middlesex Union, 
Middiesez South, 



11 


1,119 
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1,440 
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a not appear. We take (hem from the 



Hampden, 16 22 3,479 Suffolii South, S 1,2S4 

Essex North, 17 19 2,429] Haverbili, 1833, T 8 B14 

Total, 23 associations i 2S6 setded clergymen; 329 churches-, and 46,989 members. 
These (olala are (o some extent imperfect, as a few of tiie churches made no returns, 
and thoae t>eiongtng to the four last associations mealioned, have received some additions 
Hnce the reports. The tola! of clergymen includes eight or tea colleague pastors. The 
Deit meeting of the Association is to be at Worthington, on the fourth Tuesday of June, 
1836. 



COLLEGES. 

of the Altiany Evening Journal, gives (he anni 

ea at the Colleges of New England, New York, and New Jersey, 



Lt WB(erville College, Me. 

" Bowdoin College, Me. 
" Dartmouth College, N. H. 
" University of Vermont, i 

" Mtddlebury College, Vt. 
" Williams College, Mass. 
" Amherst College, Muss. 
" Harvard University, Mass. 
" BrowD University, R. I. 
" Wesleyan University, Conn. 



.( Washington College, Conn. T 

' Yale College, Conn. 73 

' Union College. N. Y. 88 

' Hamilton College, N. Y. 7 

■ Geneva College, N. V. 4 

• Butger'a College, N. J, 24 

' PrincehMl College, N. J. 63 

Total number of graduates, BIO 



OCCUPATIONS OF PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Nvhbeh of families engaged in agriculture, 961,134; manufactures, trades, etc. 
1,434373; all other occupations, 1,018,168; number of occupiers employing laborers, 
167,075 ; number of occupiers not employing laborers, 163,816 ; number of laborers 
employed in agriculture, 887,167; persons employed in manufactures, or in making 
manufacturing machinery, 404,317; employed in rel.iil- trade, or in handicraft as masters 
or workmen, 1,199,867; capilalists, bankers, professional and other educated men, 
214.390 ; laborers employed in labors not agricultural, 608,712 ; number of other males 
20 years of age, except servants, 235.49!) ; male servants 20 years of age, 78,669 ; under 
20 years, 34,555 ; female servants, 670,491. 

•Owing to nnia diffipuliios id rogaid lo nkina porU on (ijiomMWiDeiii, oDlf Uine oul of Ihs clw U 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

'■ It is but a little more than forly years 
Bince (be first Homan Calholic See was 
created by the Pope in the United Slates- 
There are now in the United Stales 12 Ro- 
man Catholic Sees, including an arch-dio- 
ce^e at Haiti more,) coiDpriaing all the States 
and ihe TerritDries in their 'jurisdiction.' 
There are a Calholic papulation of 600,000 
souls, under (he government of the Pope of 
Rome, an archbishop at Battiuiore, twelve 
bishops, and Ihree hundred aod forty-one 
priests. The number of churches is 401, 
viz: — Louisiana 27, Alabama 10, Florida 3, 
Geoi^ia 21, South Carolina II, North Caro- 
Una 12, Mar}riaad56,VirginLa 11, District of 
Columbia 4, Pennsylvania 67, Connecticut 
S, Rhode Island 6, MauachusetO 12, New 
Hampshire 2, Delaware 3, New Jersey 6, 
New York 44, Michigan 15, Ohio 27. Ken- 
tucky 27, Missouri IS, Illioois 10, Arkansas 
" ' - " ■■ ■ e 2, Vermont 1, Tennes- 



OKDINATtOMB AMD INSTALLATIONS. 



1. MiS! 



sippi 1 



" The numberafinass houses is about 300 ; 
Catholic colleges lU ; seminaries for young 
men 9 ; tlieological seminariesS ; novitiates 
for Jesuits 2; monasteries and convents 
with acadamies attached for young ladies 
81 ; seminaries, &c. for young ladies 30 ; 
schools of sisters of charity 29." 



QUARTERLY LIST 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 




El.* JiCoM, Biplal, lom. pinor, Eu. bimbzilp. Mm, 
)HN i. HUNTER, Cooj. bu. pulor, WeH BplaESlU, 



n, Indmcr, NiWk FuliO, 



JSN'WlTEIttUN, BnpIiH, ud. jaiUi, nmrlj, R. L 



>SRPH TYLER, Epil. ord.prlu. HArUonl.Ct. Adt. II. 
ORACK D. [lUOULTTLB, BapliK, ord' puior, Ci,rebi»lr 



onL dasam, BmtUjn, 
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ORDtNATIONS AND DEATHS. 



[Nov. 



.PRED E. VijsD. Eplii Did. Jsnun, MDirini>"n' N. J. 
BLiNCTiioil HOTT, Epb. ori. dnuD, Cundci 



I. putdT, Eul KlfthUflqdillu, 



"H'lV 



OHM WOART. Epto. ord, T>Tt^ Bnni] Cisflk. Mujluid, 

. P. CLARK, Epii. onl. prim, Ljpcbbirg, Tlr^lcla, JtiH 7, 
r. V. BOWFJia, Epk. Did. prin, L;schb<ir;, Vi. )uni 91. 

iM&i A. idcNlfLLL. Pm. nd. «*uif. WUnlogtau. H, C- 



S» Mu7lud 



QUARTERLY I.IST 



DXATKB 

Iff Clerfiimn aii< Sluiltiiti in ThtaUgi. 



T WHITE, Fl». rof. MijHT, P 



la. PkfUborr, VErglBli, Aa%. 



b. Epic CDlunba, OUs, 



dlUi. EfU. BL Lnl^ U 



V, «. 29, UodaDl U tiidiim ThHi. 



) TgUI~ 
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AHERIGAN EDUCATION 



THE AMERICAN EDtTCATION SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBER, 1835. 



AN APPEAL TO THE PIOUS YOUNG MEN OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, ON THE SUBJECT OP DEVOTINCi THEMSELVES TO THE 

WORK OF THE MINiSTRV. 

an ol jccl at once so slupentlous and ro glo- 



wriling (o apoloeize fur i 
ilranger and a foreigner. 



« fur this arklress from n 
^ r, I offijr, H3 nij de- 
renca, both llio request of one of your own 
minislers, and the inipnlse or my own heart, 
nhich has long beat strongly with BlTeclion 
lor your country. Believing, us 1 do, (hat 
(he transition of America from the state of 
k colony, into thai of a free independent 
nation, is the f;realest event in Ihe history 
of the world during the la^t century ; and 
that this event is destined to bear a most 
important part in the future moral welfare 
of ail tho nations upon earth, I feel an 
anxiety for the religious intcresls of your 
land, which I cannot adequately express. 
I read yonr rclii^iDUs publications, I watch 
the movements of your reliciaus institutions, 
uid observe the itale of rcli|;ion itself among 
you, with the deepest interest; and [ add 
lo all this my fervent prayers for your 
churches, that God would l»e merciful unio 
Ihem and bless them, that his way may be 
known upon earth, his saving health among 
all nations. With these feelings, and under 
die consideration that I can say loiae things 
that will come with greater effect from n 
foreigner than from one of your own min- 
islere, I lake the liberty of addressing you 
oa Ihe lubjecl. confessedly an important 
one, of dtvotiai- yoursehta la Iht work of 
Qu Christian miitialni, iiutead of woTldly 
and gainful occupations. This is my de- 
sign. God give it success in stirring up the 
hearts of many of you lo devote yourselves 
to Ihe work of the Lord in spreailing divine 
truth, saving souls, building up the church 
of Christ, accomplishing Ibo eternal purpose 
of infinite benevolence, fulfilling Ihe design 
for which the Son of God died upon the 
cross, bles^ng your country, evangeli^ng 
the world, peopling Ibe regions of heaven, 
■nd diffusing happiness through eternity. 
What a design ! How glorious, how sub- 
lime, how godlike ! Is such a work in 
reality put within tho reach of man ? Is it 
in truth (rflered lo us ? It is. Anil is there 
a mind so grovelling, a heart so earthly and 
sensual, as not to leel its ambitioa fired by 
TOL. nil. 






Pio,„ youu 



1, pause 



eality. 



Scforc 



:, aiKl grasp the o 
secular hbors; before you hire yourselves 
as Ihe slaves of mammon for the precarious 
wages of silver and gold ; before you fix 
and settle your destiny (or earth, lor time, 
and i^rhaps, in some measure, for eternity, 
pause and consiiler whether you will relin- 
quish this high distinction, for aught that 
earlh, or nil the brightest vi^ns pi earth- 
born hopes, have to present. 

1 am quite aware that lo a certain extent, 
every prlvalo Christian can in hi> measura 
promote these same objects; but what Is 
this, comp^ired with living for nothing else? 
How glorious and how dclighlful Ihe reflec- 
tion lo live exclusively for God, for Christ, 
for religion, and for immortal souls; this is 
indeed to live for immortality. 

I assume it as a postulate which no one 
will be disposed to deny me, Ihat there is 
an intimate connection between the exist- 
ence of an evangelical ministry, and Ihe 
support and diffusion of religion in the 
world. Religion will ever be found to 
prosper and extend itself, in proportion to 
tho number and activity of the faithful 
preachers of righteousness. These are the 
chosen and appointed instruments of Christ, 
for carrying on his work in the earth; not 
indeed In the exclusion of others, but as the 
principal, and, to a considerable extent, the 
centre of all. I do not disparage otheT 
means, such as the distribution of tracts, 
and especially of the Holy Scriptures, Ihe 
visits of pious persons to Ihe habitations of 
the irreligious, and Christian education. All 
these are important, immensely important 
to Ihe worid's moral welfare, and have been 
blessed by the Spirit of God for the salvation 
of myriads. But the preaching of the gos- 
pel by property qualiCed and appointed 
ministers, is the great instrument tor Ihe 
converdon of sinners and the edification of 
believers. The preaching of the cross is 
the power of God unto salvation. Faith 
Cometh by hearing. The truth of God 
enters Ihe soul of man through the sense* 
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AFTEiX TO FIOU8 TOVNO HEN. 



of weiag and hearing; but Ibr one thit b 
laved through (he medium of the eye, (here 
are ten ihal are saved through thai of the 
ear. Every ihing conoeclecl with the inio- 
bterial office, show^ its wise aJaptatioo aa i 
moral means for (he convernoa aod sanctiA- 
cation of the human mind, aod the spread 
of religion in the vrorld. It depends, 
course, for its success, upon the grace 
God ; but i( u in beautiful harmony nith 
the laws of our menial constitution. If i 
(race the history of Christianity from 
first promulgation to (he present moment, 
we Shalt observe how closely connected has 
been id success wilh tliE miQis(ry of the 
word. Where thia cannot be enjoyed, 
in many situations of your great cent 
valley, and in many of your new sett 
mcnts, it is well to send an immediate and 
large supply of tracts. Bibles, and school- 
masters ; but the minbter niuif follow — the 
moral machinery Is incomplete without him. 
Hi$ living VMce, and "human face divine," 
and pastoral superinlendence, are the appro- 
pria(e and appointed institute of God, for 
carrying on the cultivation of (he moral 
wilderness. He is (he huibandman, sni) 
all (he rest but (he itnplemenli of hit hus- 
bandry. 

Consider this, young men, and medilalt 
deeply on the subject: it is the minUtry of 
the iDord that mutt enangelize yi 
try ; your religion, as a people, ra 
or fall tcilA JAii,- your Bible soci 
tract societies, will not, cannot do 
and indeed, it is the pulpit that is (he 
power, the fly-wheel thai 
parts of the machinery in 
quently, there should be in every Christian' 
heart throughout your land, a deep an 
aniious concern for an adequate supply of 
pious and devout preachers of the word of 
life ; but in whose hearts should this con- 
cern be 10 deep, my young friends, as in 
yours f The present youth are to be the 
people of America in the next generation : 
you are soon to be the nation, and from you 

preachers. Before then you determine to 
give yourselves to trade, to agriculture, or 
to (he profes^ons of law or medicine ; be- 
fore you determirve to refuse the ministry, 
may I, as a stranger and a friend too, beg, 
entreat, implore you, in your most solemn 
and serious moments, when in your closets, 
and as in (he eight of God, (o give the fol- 
lowing considerations your devout and con- 
sclendous adenlion. 

1. I appeal to you on the ground of Pa- 
THIOTISM. You loi'e your country; you 
ought to love it, for it ia worthy of your 



is (he grei 
s all tlieg 



aflec 






t yon 



whether you can serve its interests, social, 
moral, intellectual, or even political, so 
eflectually as by becoming ministers of (he 
gospel. I( is under (he influence of (he 
pulpit that all these Sourish; the pulpit is 
t spring of fertility to all that coosti(u(es na- 



[NOT. 

Iknal prosperity. A preacher U a patriot 
of (he highest order, for wisdom and know- 
ledge arE (he s(abilily of the times. Your 
Iree Institutions can flourish, you live only 
in a soil and atmosphere of piety. Repub- 
licanism is (hat very form of govemment 
which depends most for itn stalulity, and 
quiet, and orderly working, upon the virtue 
of the people. It cannot long exist id a 
vicious nation; It requires the restraint of 
religious principle to repress the turbulence 
of passion, and control (lie disturbing action 
of selfishness and egotism. There ii a 
strong centrifugal force in all democratic 
states, which even on ordinary occasions, 
and especially during the discnsuons of 

nicling interests, requires the centripetal 
power of religious sentiment. Should (he 
day come, when the great mass of your 
people would be found destitute bo(h of (he 
influence of religion or respect tor it, rest 
assured (hat all you now admire and value, 
and boast of in (he institutions of your 
country, will be as much in danger, as a 
garland would be in the hands of an infu- 
riated populace. Your preachers are (ha 
best guardians of your constitution, and the 
pulpit the strongest defence of your capitol. 
Look at the present circumstances of 
your country — they are unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. You are in every re- 
spect the new world : there ia nothing 
analogous in modern or in ancient history. 
¥ou are drawing upon all Europe for a 
population to occupy your immense (errilo- 
ry { and bringing together materials to Ibrm 
your nation from every source west of the 
Atlantic, and now, (hen, you want (he fires 
of religion (o fuse these heterogeneous parts 
into one homogeneous and harmonious 
whole. And what else is strong enough 
to do (his bul religion ! Diverstlies, preju- 
dices, and anUpathies, will remain and fer- 
ment, to your annoyance, till neutralized 
by the sanctifying and amalgamating power 
of true godliness. Look at the lide of emi- 
gration flowing into your central valley, a 
tide of which the great river Mississippi is 
bul an emblem. Now unless that tide be 
impregnated with the principles of piety, it 
will be a continued stream of mischief and 
misery. Leave all these augmenting mil- 
lions without religion, and you are accumu- 
lating at the very heart of your country, a 
mass of disease which will extend Itself 
through ten thousand arteries to the ei- 
tremiflcs of (he land. If your Tract Society 
report is to be depended on, there are al- 
ready five millions of your papulation with- 
out the slated means of grace, hy which t 
understand, the advantages of a staled min- 
istry. What a startling consideration I what 
a melancholy refleciion! What must tbi« 
come to ? What will be the end of such 
a state of things ! What mischiefs will re- 
sult even for the present world, and oh, the 
consequences for eternity ! Young men. 
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tan you gf>, will you go, dare you fO, one 

to bia merchandrze, nnotber (o hij farm, and 
a Ihird to hia domcatic enjoyment, and care 
not tor these things? ].,aob at these mil- 
lioDi, and will you, tor tha sake uf gain, 
■bindon their soula to sin here, and damna- 
tkm herealier ! Survey, in imagindtian, the 
vast aud Tertiie valley 6( their location, and 
will you eive it up to be a valley of dry 
bones .' Will you abindoa it without re- 
luctance, regret, or remorse, to become the 
domaju of death, [he territory of Salaa, the 
suburb of hell.' Will you, when Tulure 
travellers shall tell of the moral desolatiou 
that reigns there, bring upon yourselvos the 
wonder and reproach of your successors, 
that you refused (o sacrifice your prosperld 
of gain to slop this mischief in the beginning,' 
Young men, on you will rest the blessings 
or the cui^es of future generations, for ad- 
vancing or neglecting the interests of your 
land, just as you now determine to give 
yourselves to the things of charity or to 

There are in your country resources to 
meet all its own demands. Read the fol- 
loning atalement nbich I give from the 
pen of one of your own tninisters, and of 
the accuracy of which you are judges. 
'• There are in the United Slates 1,200,000 
young men, between the ages of 14 and 
26; if but one in 16 of these are pious, and 
this is a fair estimate, it will give us 80,000 
pious young men ; if but 1 in 10 should 
study for the ministry, it would give us 
8.OU0 ministers. Again, there are 1,000,000 
of members connected with the evangehcal 
churches ; if but one young man is found 
to every 100 church members, suitable to 
be educated, it will give 10,000. Again, 
there are 12,000 evangelical churches ; 
if but one suitable young man is found 
in each church, it will give 12,000. 
Again, during the revivals which have tor 
five years blessed so extensively our 
churches, it is a moderate estimate that 
200,000 soul] have been added to our evan- 
gelical churches ; a striking fact is the large 
number of young persons gathered in during 
these revivals ; at least 60,000 between the 
ages of 14 and 25. Allowing one third of 
these are young men, this will give 20,(H>0. 
If but one third of these are proper to be 
educated, it will eive 6,666 >« the result 
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but of fii 

calculations, it 
lack of young 



revivals. From these 



s that 






iir cburchi 
I these calcui 
correct ! If so, be astonished at your own 
resources, and tremble for your own respon- 
ribility. What is the secret of God in 
reference to your revivals? Why these ei- 
traordinnry violations of mercy, but to fur- 
nish you with the means in greater abun- 
dance, and with greater rapidity for evan- 
gelizing your country? You mistake the 
purpose of God if you do not consideri you 
neglect to co-operate with him in his great 
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designs, if you do not keep pace in the 
supi^y of ministers, with these gracious 
outpourings o( the Spirit. 

You are a youthful giant land, and with 
a giant's strength may help yourselves with 
one arm, and the world with (he other. 
Shall it be, then, that with such claims 
upon you, and such resources within you, 
and such motives urging you, a deaf ear 
win be turned to the appeal which i now 
make ? Is there no need for an increase of 
ministers ! Answer that question to God 
and to your conscience. Is there not a de- 
mand lor double, yea treble the number 
that are already engaged, or are preparing 
to engage in this work ? And where are 
they to be found? Among you. I beseech 
you, listen to the call of your country, and 
respond to the cry that reaches you from 
the falls of Niagara to the mouths of the 
Mississippi; a cry louder than the thunder 
of that awful cataract, and deeper than the 
stream of that mighty river, saying, '■ come 

is, and what it hia danc in Europe. You 
are acquainted with its borrific portraiture, 
as delineated on the page of the apocalypse 
by an inspired pen, and as realized in the 
annals of eccieaiaalical history. You know 
how it has corrupted the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, rioted and revelled in the 
blood of believers, and how it has forged 
chains for the couscience, in which it has 
led countless millions to the bottomless pit. 
This horrid monster has long had its eye 
and heart, and now has its grasp, on your 
country. It is already in your great ci 



in the hope of future triumphs. A largi 
propoi'tion of the emigrants which settle 
there are Roman CatholJca, and of the other 
myriads that are flowing into that territory, 
those who are not Catholics, are likely to 
become so if thev are abandoned by the 
Protestant part of your population. It is 
known that the Catholics increase at a rapid 
ratio. If this does not alarm you and 
awaken you to feel the necessity of an in- 
crease of faithful and devoted ministers, 
nothing will. I ask you, young men, if 
the history of Popery in Europe is to be re- 
peated in America 1 Are you willing that 
the inquisition demolished in one quarter of 
the world should be re-edified in ^ours ? or 
that the fires of the stake extinguished 
Btnong us, should be rekindled among jrou ? 
Or, putting this aside as all but impossibla, 
and even admitting that Popery has grown 
too wise to bum men for heresy, and that 
yours is the last country on earth where it 
could ever be expected to gain the power 
to persecute, still think of its creed, and iti 
ritual, and Its priestly domination over the 
consdeoce, and Its soul- destroying doc- 
trines ; think upon it« influence upon the 
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eleroal destinies of man ; think of Us 
anathema upon the doctrine of j IK lifi cation 
by I'dllh; iiieilltnle upon nlial Popery u in 
ils iiiildeat form, wlien it has abjured its 
right or its wish to kill tlie iXKly. and put on 
the |>arb of »n aii^el of Iij:h1 ; and is this 
tlie system wiiich you can )ieriiiil la spread, 
unopposed by the faithrul preaching of the 
gospel, through the length and bicadth of 
(he valley of the Mississippi ? What, 'allow 
this enemy of Ihe truth as it is in Jesus, 
tUi< enormous perversion of Christianity, lo 
settle down lilie an incubus on the iutellec- 
lual and moral energies of thai which will 
probably become in Ihe lapse of a few more 
years, Ihe centre of your country ? Shafl 
the heart of America be allowed Ihiis to 
become tlisessed, and the tbuiilain of your 
life's blood be corrupted ! Where i* your 
veneration for Ihe great names of Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer, and Latimer? Where 
your sense of the value of Iheir mighty 
deeds ? Where your gratitude for the 
emancipation Ihey wrought for your fore- 
fathers ill this quarter of the earth, if you 
do not feel willing lo consecrate your lives 
to Ihe cause in which Ihey sacrificed theirs? 
Even here in England, hemmed in and 
surrounded as Popery is, by Protestant in- 
Btitulions, and ministers, and churches, and 
chapels, of all sects, and where it might be 



d then 



.^cly r 



making new, and vigorous. 
and successlul efToiii lo enlarge lis bounda- 
ries, and multiply its subjects; what then 
may it not be imagined will be it: 
in the newly pi'opted terrltorie 
land, if the population be surrend 
influence ! Are you prepared then, young 
men, to give up a lar^e porlion of your 
country to this dreadful system, which, 
wherever it goes, brings on an eclipse ol' 
Cbrlslianlly, and throws a baleful shade 
on the moral interests of the human ra< 
Ministers, holy ministers, well educated 
ministers, ministers instructed in Ihe Popish 
controversy are wanted, immediately, and 
urgently wanted to prevent Ibis sysl 
from withering the religious hopes of yi 






will [ 



and thai nol only for Ihe present, but lo 

that in all the kingdoms of Europe, Chris 
tianity Is secular In its character, shorn of 
Its s|iirituBl beauty and strength, and there- 
lore impeded in its prt^ress, by its con- 
nection with the civil power, and its em- 
ployment as «n en(rtne of state policy. It 
is treated with suspicion and reproach, a 
the toot of princes, and the trade of priests 
To the arguments by which dissenter 
assail this unseemly alliance, it is said \i 
reply, that if governments did nor providi 
religious instruction for the people, tbi 
people would not provide it (or themselves 
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and thus the alternative is brutish igltorance, 
'cat atheism, or religious estab- 
It is in vain that we appeal ibr 

1 of this assumption to the want 
of any such provision for the spread of 
Chrisli»nity in the Institutes of Christ, or to 
the success of the gospel in Ihe first ages 
of Chrbtianily, Itefore scarcely a king had 
thrown his sceptre inlu the scale, (or we 
are immediately and with seeming triumph 
on Ihe part of churchmen, referred to 

t deplorable spiritual condition of 
. IS a proof of the utier destitution 
of religious ordinnnces which must prevail 
Ihe absence of a stole religion. Yon 
: not probably aware that the advocates 
of establishments, of every grade in this 
country, from Ihe prelate, down to the 
humble curate, and in every way, from Ihe 
pulpit and ihe press, in Episcopal charges, 
in pamplilels and in sermons, are contin- 
ually throwing Ihe destitute coodition of 
the United Stales, in Ihe face of those who 
contend for the support of religion by the 
voluntary principle. That in fact, it was 
all passible arguments condensed in one, 
in favor of a state religioo,Io mention the 
moral condition of you r country ? And even 
Ihe more moderate and modest champions 
ut an established religion, who do not think 
you are quite so bad as their more calum- 
Dious brethren represent, are still looking 
across the Allantic with the most resolute 
assurance, Ihat from thence will certainly 
come in lime such abundant evidence of 
the necessity of a government interference 
la provide for religion, as will satisfy the 
most sturdy defender of the voluntary 
principle. While on Ihe other hand, the 
great body of dissenters are looking to your 
country for a proof of Ihe greater efficiency 
at Ihat very principle lo meet Ihe religious 
wants of a nation. Il seems then as il^bolh 
parlies were willing that facts, rather than 
arguments, should now decide this great 
question ; (or great indeed it is, amounting lo 
nothing less Inan, " what is Ihe best means 
of supporting and spreading religion in Ihe 
world .' " And what is the fact that is Ihus 
lo arbilrate belween us ? Mark it, young 
men, dwell upon il with alt possible at' 
leniion and seriousness, Ihe fact which is 
to prove before the world, and for all future 
ages, whether compulsion or free will 
offerings are Ihe best means of spreading 
Chrisitanily, is the spiritual condition of 
the United States of America. Observe 
then, Ihe tremenilously important and crit- 
ical position in which yau are placed. All 
eyes are upon your country ; a deep and 
anxious interest pervades all classes here re- 
specting your moral stale. Should large 
tracts of your country remain without the 
stated means of grace; should Ihe great mass 
of the people be without the minister of Ihe 
word ; should the population be left lu found 
villages, and these rise into the magnitude 
of towns whose Inhabitants are allt^ther 
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negleeled, or [riven up inlo the handj of 

iiiiiiiilcia 10 [each Ihein ; slioulcl i^ioiance, 
iri-eligion, intiilelity or Popery prevail in a 
nitich Greater degree (han they do in this 
and other couotrica where Proloalunt estab- 
lishments exist, we shall be loli) that Ihe 
question is decided Chat no nation can be 
religious in an extensive degree, unless 
there be a state -provision for Ihis purpose. 
On (he other hand, should Ihe supply of 
ministers and (he means of grace, even 
moderalely keep pace with the demands of 
your rapidly increasing population ; should 
you in (he exercise ol Ihe voloiitary piin- 
ciple, aud by the liberalKy and energies of 
the friends of religion, outstrip the govern- 
ment in this country in providing religious 
instruction for Ihe great hulk of Ihe people, 
what un argument will this funiisb to prove 
that establii-hinenls are unnecessary and 
injurious. Now, although dtsseolers have 
full confidence in the ultimate result, It 
must be admitted that (he denioaalralian Is 
□at yet so complete as to satisfy or silence 
gainsayers. Thousands of iriinisters are 
yet wanted to meet Ihe necessities of your 
population ; it is true this uill apply as 
slrictly to our country, where there has 
heen a government provision for three cen- 
turies, as it does to yours, but in the success 
of the experiment, it is not enough th^t (lie 
voluntary principle has overtaken the es- 
tablishmenl in less than half a century, but 
it must leave i( as far behind as (o satisfy 
the most skeptical mind. 

Come foi'wvrd then, young men; flock 
lo the sacred office, ye American youth, 
and under the influence of holy jealousy for 
the honor of Ihe Chn.slian religion ; a holy 
patriotic zeal for Ihe best iniercsis of your 

Christendom ; a desire for the spiiirual 
welfare of the whole world, devote your- 
selves to the woik of Ihe ministry. Let 
i( be seen that aeal for God, ihe con- 
straining love of Chrisi, and compassion for 
immortal souls, are molivea as powerful In 
calling torlh mhilslera of religion, as the 
rank, the wealth, Ihe learning, with all the 
other lures which establish nienls have to 
ofliir. If mipisters are lackinR with you (o 
any considei-able extent, we shall be told, 
again and again, (hat >t i» because Ihe pious 
youth in America, do not choosa lo east 
themselves for support lya the precarious 
bounty of Ihe people. Is this Ihe case! 
Is this Ihe religion of Ihe Uniled Slates.' 
Is Ihe Influence of church preferment, f"-- 
love of lucre, as predominant wilh you, 
tnolives for gMng into the ministry, 



wilh u: 



[you 



, without 

Ihe hope of liishoprics, deaneries, goldi 
stalls, fellowships, and pluralKles, which a 
the boasted lures of eslabli^^hments. 

4. I next advocate the mohai. conn 
Tiojf OF THE woBLD. What ihat CO 
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dilion is, how grossly dark, how awfully 

' praved and alienated fiom God, you well 

nvi, tor it h.is been tohl you a thousand 

lesover. 'I'he world is not yet converted 

ChiisL We are approaching the con- 

ifion of the second millenary of the 

Christian era, and nearly eoo.ttOO.OUO of 

the huiuan race, are still idolalors or Mo- 

lanituedans, still without God, wilhoul 

Chiist, and without hope in the world. 

"~~ we be Chrlsilaos and not sigh, aud 

I, and pray over this most awful fact? 

Vour country is stepping forward wilh a 

— ^1, and an energy in the missionary cause, 

ich not only rivals, but surpasses ours. 

3 at present doublful, which of the two 

nations, yours or ours, will be most blessed 

' I conversion of the world. It will be 

own fault if you do not take the lead 
of us. Consider the signs of the (imes, the 
features of the age and of Ihe country in 
■"hich your lot is cast, and endeavor lo 
rove yourselves worthy of both. Your 
sislencc is at no ordinary period of the 
'orld's history. A visible preparation ia 
going on for the mlllcnni.il era. The sys- 
'" of Paganism and Mobammedism are 
waxing old anil ready lo vanish away. 
'■> — , afg opened and opening into all the 
of idolatry Im earth, not excepting 

a itself, and nothing is wanting but 

lers (o pass through them and take pos- 
session of Ihem for Christ. Where la your 
ibilion if Ihe hope of converting Birmah, 
and India, and China, to God, cannot move 
you ! YoiMler are those mighty ompirea of 
(he East waijing for the gospel of salvalioo. 
1 .is(cn (o your own Abeel, who is stilt among 
you, aiHl who, though obliged lo leare 
China through ill health, burns wilh ardor 
to return lo it again ; the living Gutzlaff 
calls tor help for China, and (he shade of 
depjried Morri'on poInO lo (hat vast fleld 
of missionary entciprise. But it ts not for 
yourdircci personal labors in this cause that I 
plead, as for your indirect eflorts by the 
woi'k of (he ministry in youi-^own land. 
Every preacher of the doctrine of salvation, 
labors where he is exerting an influence 
(h.K is fell on the olher side of the globe. 
Every new congregation (hat is formed Is 
so much ailded to the cause of missions, 
both in the way of properly and prayer; it 
is a new confederate added (o (he brother- 
hood already associaled for the world's 
conversion. Ministers at home, next to 
missionaries abroad, (U« the chief instru- 
ments for evangelizing the nations. Will 
you listen then lo the sordid pleas of in- 
(ci'esl, or to Ihe cries of eight hundred 
millions of immortal souls perishing in sin? 
Will you consecrate your life (o Ihe world's 
salvation, or Ihe pursuila of gain .' Will 
you sink down from Ihe high honor oC 
aiding (he various Insliiulions formed lor 
the suhjiigation of the earth lo Christ, and 
be content lo be the drudge of mammon ? 
6. Permit me now to touch the chord 
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E, and attempl (o move you 
by represenling the elernal honor which 
wilt accrue lo you, by the railhful discharge 
of the ministerial olBce. If you ilevote 
your lives lo secular pursuits, you may 
succeed, you may get weallh, and rise lo 
hoTMir, influence, and distiaclioD in society. 
But you may not; but allowing Uial yuu 
should, and (hat you may be very useful to 
Ibe cause of Christian enterprise, slill what 
is Ihia to Ibe direct ioSuence which hy the 
Cbriatian ministry, you may eiert over 
your country and the world. Could you 
realize (he brightest visions of youlhrul 
eDthu^a9m,and make your way to the pres- 
idential chair, yel (hat chair In my opinion 
b immeasurably below (he pulpll, as an 
object o( desire lo Chri!<tian ambition. 
Imagine the pageantry of this world passed 
bj ; (he scenes of time lost amidst the dis- 
pensations of eternity ; the kingdom of 
Christ emerging from the wreck of earthly 
afibirs, in all its graudeur and immorlal 
glory ; 
ttinga i 

white throne, what is (he choice you will 
then wish you had made .' Or going on- 
ward a little further, imagine you saw the 
multitude of the redeemed fiied in their 
Bverlasting seats, and rapt with their un- 
dying ecstasies ; with the Saviour himself 
In the midst of (hem, gazing on the whole 
with infiui(e sadsfaction, raising (o his side 
and covering' wi(h his glory the iosiruments 
nhom he had employed in accomplishing 
the stupendous work, say, what is the 
choice which in that state you will wish 
you had made when secular and sacred 
pursuits presented themselves to your view, 
■nd you were required lo decide for life ? 

I know (hat worldly pursuits are honor- 
fible. and I know tha( it is necessary that 
die bulk of (he people should be occupied 
with (hem, and 1 know that in spile of all 
(hat can be said, the bulk will he so em- 

Siloyed i but still 1 know also that the min- 
iderial office infinilely transcends them in 
dignity and importance ; the one is for (ime, 
the other for e(ernity ; the one for (he 
body, (he other for (he sout ; the one has 
relation to personal gain, the other to the 
everlastiOE welfare of our fellow- ere atui-es, 
O how little and insigniiicant does (he man 
gppear, who is wearing ou( life amidst the 
most, successful pursuKs of trade, agri- 
culture, commerce, or the medical and 
legal professions, imporlanl and valuable as 
these things are to the present Inleiests of 
mankind, compared with him, who is 

Tnding his days In unfolding (he veiities 
eternal truth, fulfilling the counsels of 
heaven, accomplishing the designs of (he 
cross of Chtlst, and peopling the regions of 
Immortality with the epirits of just men 
made perfect He stands at the centre of 
human aSairs, and sustains a cause that 
gathers up into Itself all the results of all 
other men. Again, J say, go forward 
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eternity, where riches, and faontos, and 
fame, will all have lived out their day, and 
come (o an everlasting end, and say, who is 
(he man, that will then be most envied by 
the wicked, and most congratulated by the 
righteous; is it not the holy and devoted 
minister of Christ's gospel ? 

You need not be under any apprehension 
about the willingness of the churches to 
ai&rd the necessary means for your educa- 
tion i the resources of your colleges would 
be found to increase in exact proporlian to 
the number that sought admission to their 
privileges. Your r(ch men would not, 
could not withhold their weallh, when it 
was required for such a purpose as this. 

It is not to be concealed that many of you 
must he content with obscure stalions, hard 
work, and moderate support. Nature wants 
but little, grace less, and the grace of a 
minister should be of no ordinary bind. 
The man who would not be content to live 
upon the plainest food, and (0 deny himself 
the enjoyment of all luxuries for the love of 
souls and for the glory of God, had bel(er 
not think of the Christian ministry any 
where; hut especially among the log houses 

satisBed lo wait for his reword (ill another 
world shall open, he had be((er remain as 
he is. But (hen let hitii recollect that he 
abandons a reward of which it can be truly 
said, that earth Is (oo narrow a scene, and 
time too short a duration for it to unlbid its 

Your coun(ry has given bir(h to some of 
the most illustrious divines and missionaries 
of modern times. Tbe ecclesiastical aonali 
of the United Stales are adorned and sanc- 
tified by (he names of Eliol, Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, Brainard, Dwight, Mason, Payson, 
Jud^ou, Henry, and many others ; men Ihal 
would have done honor to any country and 
any church. were it possible for you to 
converse with those glorified spirits but for 
one hour on the subject of the Christian min- 
istry, and hear their testimony to its (rans- 
cendan( importance, and momentous results, 
you would be willing to abandon without a 
moment's hesitation or regret, (he brigh(est 
prospect of secular advantage. May you 
find the mantle which they dropped as a 
legacy to their country when they aa- 
cendeid lo (heir seats above. From those 
seats they bend perhaps to watch wi(h in- 
tense interest (he great struggle now going 
on be(ween good and evil in your grea( 
western valley. As they point you to the 
congregating millions of immortal souls 
which there need your help, they hold 
forth the incorruptible and unfading ciDwns 
which they have received from the gracious 
hand of Iheir Lord, as a motive to your 
hallowed ambition. thou divine Head 
of thy redeemed church, and governor of 
(he world, and ruler of (he hearts of all 
men, do thou pour in[o (he souls of Ibou- 
sands of tlie pious youlli of America, ludi 
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a tpMt of hdlj zeal for God, for souls, Ibr 
tbeir country and the World, aa shall find 
DO sphere for its operation, and no limit to 
ita eSbrts, hut in the tniuistry of (he word 
of life. 



Exlraett fiom the Annual Report of tht 

Board of EdTiealion of tht Gtnerat M- 
letnbly of the Presbyterian Church, 
May, 1835. 



Under the i 



with (he 

6 

« of auxiliaries, . . 



or Ihe alfove there are under prl- 
Tale tuition and io academies, . : 

in colleges, 1 

In theological seminaries, . . . 

Students under (he care of auxilia- 
ries, names not reported, . . . 



As to the number devoted lo the foreign 
missionary field, the Board has no minutely 
accurate information. !( Is estimated (hat 
the class thinking of (his service U steadily 
increasing. The number licensed to preach 
[I ■ ■■ ■■ 

bably nut lew than fifty hi 
cense -, and the number is rapidly growing. 
Four have suspended study on account of 
ill health. Three have declined recetslug 
further aid from the Board, and are sus- 
taining themselves. Three have been dis- 
missed for breaking the rules of the Board; 
one for immorality ; four lor tncapaci[y. 
Ooe has been transferred lo the American 
Educatton Society ; and four have died. 

Secalpli and EipgnditDiei. 
The following sum has been re- 
ceived by the Parent Board, $3T,S43 02 
Expended, 86,851 81 

Balance in (ha Treasury, . $691 21 
Rec'd by Am. Soc. $8,088 01 
Expended by do. . 6,703 98 

Bat,intheTr.ofAaX.|I,S84 03 
Total receipts of Hie Board and 

Auxiliaries, $45,831 08 

Debt due by the Board, . . . 2,500 00 



partial view can be given. Indeed it U 
doubted whether one quarter of the amount 
earned by manual labor, leaching, or olher- 

The following sum has been re- 
ported $4,SS6 96 

And taking our report of last year 
for the basis, the following sum 
may be put down as earned 
by teaching, vii 2,602 28 

$6,989 21 

Brief Shslch aranr AgEBclei. 

We have so frequently, and in detail, 
given to the General Assembly sketches of 
our arrangements for conducting Ihe opera- 
tions of the Board, (hat no more than a^yt- 
hbus seems to be required at (his time. 

A( the commencement of the present 
year, the Rev. Mr. Chester was associated, 
as Assistant General Agent, with the Cor- 
responding Secretary and General Agent. 
Besides these general agencies, ne have 
enjoyed, during (he year, the co-operation 
of three classes of agents. 

I. Permanent Agents, having large por- 
tions of the field under thtir care. 

The Rev. Samuel S. Davis, South Caro- 

The Rev. James Wood, Virglnta and 
North Carolina. 

II. Temporary Agents, holding (heir com- 
missions for a short (I me. 

The Rev. Mr. Joseph Mahon has labored 
for the Board during five months, in New 
Jersey and Pennsyhania, and especially a» 
Agent of the Young Men's Presby(erltui 
Education Society of Philadelphia, auxiliary 
to the Board. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Ogden, Ibr thrMi 
months in (he Slate of Tennessee. 

The Rev. Mr. Daniel Newell, for four 
months, in parts of Maryland, PennsylvaniBr 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 

The Rev. Reuben Smith, for five months 
in the western parts of New Ywk, and 
more especially in Kentucky, in the service 
of our important auxiliary, the Education 
Socie(y oFtbe Synod of Kentucky. 

The Rev. Daniel M. Barber, in the 
norlbern and north-western coundes of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Reuben D. Turner, in (he SUte of 
Virginia and the city of New York. 

The Rev. D. X. Junkln, for a short timo 
in (he Synod of New Jersey. 

III. The third class of AgenO la com- 
posed of (hose who, for the most part, gra- 
tuitously undertake services for (be Bmirit 
in their immediate vicinity, or fur short ex- 
cursions, and of whom we have occasiim- 
ally received important aid. 
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Extracit from the Twenlielh Anntuil Re- 
port of the Directors of the J\'urthtin 
Baptiit Eduealion Socitli/, preiented at 
the Annual Meeting held in Boston, 
May 28, 1S34. 

The whole number assisted by ihe Pa- 
rent Sofiely, during Ihe pa![ year, is on 
hundred and tnemy-!<evun ; received ilui 
ing the same peiiod, (weiily-iito ; tlignilsj 
ed, tnenty-six — leaving the present nun 
ber one hundred and one. Of [h(HC iJi' 
missel], nine had completed (heir eduealioi 
■nd have ^nca rnlered important fields of 
usefulness ; one KTvea for the present, as a 
Sabbath school agent, while the remaining 
eighl hare been orrlnined as p^tors; two 
Id the State of Maine ; Ihree in Connec- 
ticut, and (wa in Mass^ichusetls. Five have 
been dismissed to (he patronaEO or olher 
societies; two to the Vermont branch, two 
to the American Eduealion Soricly, and 
one to the Rhode Island branch. Two 
have died. Three have been dismissed 
with Ihe expectation of hereafter supporting 
themselves ; three have been discontinued 
for want of suitable promise ; and four hare 
been dismissed, having IcA tbeir studies in 
an irregular manner. 

Tlie whole number of bencficiarlea upon 
the reactive branches, is forty-»ix; In- 
creaijng the entire ni>mber under p:ilionagc, 
toone JlunJred ami forty-si'vcn. Of these, 
Iweoty-Gve are in Theological Inslitiilion^, 
hrty-kx Id various colleges, and the re- 
maining aeveniy-slx, are in vai'ious stages 
ef preparatory siuilies. 

The amount expciulcd during Ihe pa<t 
year, is ^,i99,9T, while the amount re- 
ceived, has been only $9,132.86; which 
leaves a delicil of receipts below thn ex- 
penditures for Iho year ending this day, of 
! 2,143,11. From the Treasurer's Report 
will appear, thai ho has been enabled to 
meet all the demands upon the Treasury 
during the year, and that the amount ot 
funds on hand, Is $30.43. At Ihe last an- 
nual mcelinc;, (he amount of funds on hand, 
was $l.6S3,32. This amount was at that 
moment due, and at (he quarterly meeting, 
which occurred (wo weeks suluequently, 
was disbursed. This same quar(erly meet- 
ing is now at hand, at which there will be 
needed tor the ordinary appropriations, at 
least, flOeen hundred dollars, to meet which, 
your Board have no Tnnds at their disposal. 
This diminutiiHi of funds is attributable 
to a combination of circumstances, I. Less 
direct eftorl has been put forth for obtaining 
funds, than on the preceding year. 2, 
There has been nn accumulation of objects 
Ibr charitable contribution before the public. 
S. The pecuniary e[nbarras.iments of the 
country, have put it out of (he power of a 
number of indivi<iuals, who have ordinoiily 
contributed large sums, to do as (hey had 
heretofore been accustomed to. 

The value of this Society wo have 
(bought, has too oflen been eslimaled by 
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the amount of funds which it annually ex- 
pends. The pecuniary responsibility of the 
Socie(y is indeed great, a large aniouot of 
funds being requisite to carry on its opera- 
tions. Still, the distribution of six or eight 
thousand dollars among one hundred young 
men. i* but a small part of the Society'^ 
actual labor. The ol^ect of this Society, is 
to multiply Ihe number and increase the 
usefulness, of ministers of the "gospel ; and 
if. in approaching this object, live or ten 
(housaad dollars per annum be needed, we 
endeavor to obtain that amount ; and so of 
whatever elsi- is needed, we seek to obtain iL 
It is due (o (he Society, however, in esti- 
mating its value, or the amount of its labor, 
Ihat we keep In mind its ultimate objeeL 
If this be done, it Hdll be quickly seen, that 
(here are many ptnnts to which our labor 
muEil be directed. In pra^cutin; this work, 
it has been ncccs«iry to remove many 
hurtful prejudices ; and where such preju- 
dices exislcd, to inculcate correct principles; 
to arouse the churches to active duty, in 
seeking from Heaven the appointment of 
men lo preach the gospel, and to bring the 
Christian community rightly to appreciate 
ition, directing their attention nt the 
time to the endowment and patronagB 
of Ihe necessary Institutions. AM which 
lur Boaril. iu their humble measure, liave 

We here subjoin two tables, showing the 
number and coinparaiive increase of bene- 
ics since the commencement of the 
Society in ISI4 ; and al-<o the eipenditures 
since Ihe same period. The statistics of Ihe 
Itranch Societies, which now exist in each 
of the New England Slates, are not includ- 
ed in either of the following tables. 



1824 
1825 
1826 



1821 



21 



This account commences Sept. 16, 1SI5, 
id runs from September to September in- 
clusive, until September, 1829, at which 
time it runs from September to June, when 
the anniversary of the Society, on its new 
organization, was changed from September 



$ 692,14 
604.74 
830,33 
1,4II4,»4 
1,632,(17 
875,23 



2,(14 



1S26 


$1,931, SO 


1827 


2,24637 


1828 


2,081,03 


1839 


8,749,00 


1830 


2.668,87 


1831 


4,802,09 


1832 


5,340.87 


18.^3 


6,952.63 


I8S4 


4,681,11 
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From these tables, it appears that the 
whole Dumber received from the com- 
meneemenl of Ibe Society in 1SI4, up to 

1830, embracing a period of fifteen years, 
was one hundred and twenty-nine ; the 
number received from that time to the 
present period, embracing; a term of four 
years, is one hundred and tliirly-nine. The 
whole amount ex[ieiided during the filteen 
years, was $20,S79,SS. The amount ex- 
pended during (he four years last past, is 
f2I,TT6,T0. 

Extracttfrom the first Jlnnual Report of 
lie Exeevivve Committee of the Mia- 
tumary Education Society in the JVeto 
England Conference. Preainltd at the 
Annual Meeting, held in Lynn, June, 
1836. 

Thb Exetudve Coniinitlee of the Mis- 
■ianary Education Society, in mailing their 
first report lo the Society, and Ihrougli 
Ihem ID the public, cannot «penic of having 
accomplished great things, unless to have 
eommfaced a worli bo iinporttnl in itst^lf, 
and BO loiig neglected, may be considered 
great. That they have commenced a good 
work, tbaugli Ibey may naC have made a 
great heginnin;;, (he Committee cannot liir 
■ moment doubt. The more tliey have ex- 
amined the subject, and the more tliey 
have been able to develope their plan, the 
more satisfied Ibey are of its importance 
•od practical utility. 

The Society's agent during the year has 
vlinted most parts of the Conference, em- 
bracing in his (our one hundred and three 
diflerenl aocietiea and preaching places. 
where he has preached and laid the subject 
' ither Uki 

both. The amount of cash collecled' is 
$093 20. The number of raembe™ formed 
ints societies on the condilion of paying 
thy cenU annually, is 2.787. The amount 
of money forwarded to the Conference by 
the preachers is $760. This ebows (bat 
there mill be a great discount made from 
the nominal subscriptions, in the sums ac- 
tually received into the treasury, unless 
Ibe preacher! make further eSbrta to col- 
led (he ou(s(aDding suhscriplions. This is 
a fact often noticed in operations of (his 
Ulld, and might have been expected, par- 
ticulai'ly in a new enlerpiise which has not 
been fully brought before the public. 

The Commiltee, however, feel it impor- 
tiDt to orge upon their brethren in the 
ministry, the necessity of taking a deep and 
practical interest in this matter. No rea- 
aonable agency, specially appointed, could 
be always present in the dilTerent societies, 
whenever it was necessary lo fake any step 
in this work. But the preacher, being on 
the ground, might, by a word lo the collec- 
tors, and by calling the notice of the friends 
to the lu^ect, and by otherwua keeping 

VOL. Till, 



up the spii'it of the enterprise, greatly aid 
the cause. Indeed, wllhout such co-q>o> 
ration, we might as well give up the enter- 
prise at once, since such aid is imlispeasabl* 
lo its success. 

The number of beneficiaries that are now 
under Ihe patronage of the Society is eight, 
at an annual expense of from eiihly-Gve to 
one hundred dollars. Two of these are 
colored men. both of whom are designed 
fur the Afi'ican mission. One of these. Rev> 
Amm Herring, is a minister, recommended 
for orders to Ihe present cession of the New 
England Conference, and a man of much 
promise to the church. The other is al- 
ready qualified as a teacher in a high school 
in Africa, and is expected to be called to 
that station in a fe.w months. The Commil- 
tee feel highly gratified at the prospective 
usefulness of these men, and feel confident 
that either of them h^ve been benefited by 
the Society loan extent that would. if there 
were no other good accomplished by their 
operalloni the past year, amply compensato 
for all Ihe money and latior that have been 
bestowed in the operations of Ihe Society. 
1hree of Ihe beneficiaries of the Society 
are in the Wesleyan ITnlvei-sily, from whom 
Ihe Commiltee have the most gratifying in* 
formation respecting Ibeir religious sljnding, 
their atlenlion and improvement, and their 
promising usefulness. The others are at 
the Wesleyan Academy, in Wilbraham. 
From these, also, the Commiltee have such 
returns as aRbnl Ihem, in Ihe main, high 
satisfaction and encouragement. The whole 
expense of tho.'e under (he patronage of (he 
Society the past year, is estimated at about 
five hundred and *welve dollars. The terms 
on which these and all others applying to 
the Society for aid are received, will be 
seen by the regulations herewith presented. 
The Commiltee were convinced from Ihe 
beginning, that one of the most difficult 
points to be secured In the practical opera- 
tions of Ibis instilullon, was a pit>per Judg- 
ment in respect to the selections of benefi- 
ciaries of the Society. So few are fully 
prepared lo judge of Ihe suitable qualifica- 






10 diffi- 



cult is it even (or the best judges to know 
precisely how Ibe character may ahow it- 
self in the course of mental development by 
a suitable pn>cess of instruction, that It can- 
not be expected but mistakes will sometimes 
occur. The worthy, through too much cau- 
tion or inadequate evidence, may sometimes 
be rejected, or the unworthy may 8ome- 
tiines be patronized, la Ihe latter case, es- 
pecially, great scandal might attach to Ihe 
Society ; and a report of an indiscreet appli- 
cation of funds would be of material detri- 
ment. If not ruinous to the Society, patllcu- 
larly in the infancy of the enterprise. Yet 
for the want of experience, and from a de- 
ficiency in system, it is at this early period, 
more than at any laterdale, that such errori 
are likely tu occur. We therefore depre- 
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cale befbrehaDil the aeveritf of public ren- I 
Hire In any mifUke oT this kiml whkli inay 
result from our decisions. AUhauf;h il is 
Dot known that any occasion has as yet been 
givrn, or that any complaint h^s in any in- 
Blance been made, slill tlie Coiiimitlee are 
aware (uch occasions, despite every precau- 
tion, may occur. They only ask, therefore, 
of iheirbrelhrcn and the public, ihai they 
look at the exirenie difficullles of the sut>- 
jecl, and judge in all cases by such rules as 
those by which in like eircumslances they 
would be witling to be judged; and espe- 
cially that instead of taking; olTence Ihem- 
lelves, or encouraging odium in others 
against the Society for any eritir of this 
kind, they will give the earliesl infbrma'lion 
they can to the Eiecuiive Comniiiiee on 
every poiiil touching the interests of the 
iastitutiiiD, and co-opisrate in every possible 
way in securing the object so dear to us all, 
and so important to the church. We par- 
ticularly request that the greatest caulion 
be used in recommending candidates lur Ibe 

Catroimge of the Society ; and to aid (hem 
I this, at well aa to enable Iheni (o judge 
of the meaaurea which have been sdupled 
on Ihi) subject, we refer again to (he ac- 
coinpanyiog regulaliODB of (he Eiecutire 
Commillee. 

The Commitlee reEre( extremely thai any 
^parent collision should have lakfti place 
between this Society and (he Mii^ioiiary 
Society, properly so called. These socie- 
ties are not rivals, but allies. Nei(her Is 
designed to destroy (he olher, but bo(h are 
expected to co-operate in (he same common 
cause. Wi(h respec( (o Ibe par>moun( claim 
of the one or the other to the patronage of 
Ibe frtends of missions in the New England 
Conference, gtowine; out of (he peculiar 
circumstances of (be (imes, each must of 
course judge for himself. If money be con- 
tributed for either object, we rejoice. That 
the Missionary Education Society should 
have a prominent place, however, in (he 
aflections and suppor( of our brethren and 
Iriends in New England, may appear from 
•evoral considerations: — 

1. The missionary cause ia more in nant 
of men Ihaa money. 

2. There are. throughout (be entire con- 
nection, a score, perhaps, that will or do 
jpye money for (he direct support of mis- 
Is one that does any thing for (he cause of 
education, nnd especinlly for (he edii 
of caDdida(es for the nii^isionary work, 

3. We have many promising youths of 
both sexes, vcho stand ready to 
the missionary work, who have 
ficiency, and (bat is (be very deRclency this 
Society proposes to supply. Already the 
Dumber of applicants to (he Committee, Is 
double the number (heir means will permit 
them to receive. And even those they have 
received must be dismissed, unless (be sup- 
plies tjg couiiituad ud increased. 



4. The youth of our church must Ik edu- 

ate<l, or the missionary work must be seri- 
u sly embarrassed and restrlcled, io far aa 
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Maifje Branch. 
Report of the Directors of (he Maine 

Branch of the American Education Society, 
prepared by Rev. Mr. Tappan of Augusta, 
Secretary. 

The Society that now holds its anni- 
versary, was organized in its present form, 
as a Branch of (he American Education 
Society, in Nov. ISlt). During the first 

5 In number; the second and third years, 8; 
(he fourth, 13. At the last annual meeting, 
44 were reported. Of these, 4 have since 
lef( the IheoloKical seminary, and are now 
pastors of churclies ; 3 have left college, of 
whom 2 are pumuing a theological course, 
I at Anilover. the other al Newton ; 3 have 
gone to Massachusetts, and are (here pur- 
suing their studies, preparatory (o college; 
1 has been obliged by ill health (o relinquish 
his studies; and from 2 conlinued aid has 
been wilhlietd an account oi misconduct 
and inaHenlion (o study. Thii1y(hree new 
applicants have been received, of wliom 19 
are in (he Brst stage of (heir editcation, 7 
in the second, and 6 la the (bird. The 
whole number novr on our list, is 64; of 
whom 16 are members of the theological 
senilnary in Bangor, 23 are members of 
college, S ai-e preparing for college, and IS 
are pursuing a partial course in the classical 
school a( Dangor. 

During (be IT years nearly, that (bb 
Society has been in eiistencp. It has given 
a<sistHnce to 156 young men. Of these, 3 
have been missionaiies among the bealben ; 
and 3U have been ordained to the work ot 
the ministry in our own land ; of these, 18 
are now laboring in Maine, 6 in Massachu- 
setts, I in Connecdcul, 2 in Nevr VoA, 
and 2 in (he Western States, and 1 haa de- 
ceased. Seven are licentiates, of wbom 1 
ia also a professor in one of our colleges. 

Of those formerly assisted by (his SociMy, 
who devoted themselves (o (he blessed 
work of preaching tbe ffitpti to Ibe bea- 
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Ihen, was Ihe belored and lamenM Mun- 
son. And Mill any one believe thai nt 
good is to result Trorti Ilie assistance rendei e<' 
him ? Eternity may show ihal as niuct 
was accompli-hed in some instances by [he 
missionary wlio was called to liis rest, 
whose labors were acapcely bejjun, as by 



un'il t: 



s of e' 



1 the sight of the Lord is thi 
death o( his saints; md when he snfleri 
the blood of his servants lo be shed by <hi 
hand of violence, he will make it eonducivi 
to the advancement of that cause, ibr which 
Ihey had devoted Ihemselves lo live a 
die. When a standard bearer fAllelh, let 
there be no trembling for the ark of God ; 
but let the ranks be filled up, and will 
increased ardor and courage, (rusting ii 
(he living God, 1e( them press on to tliL 
conflict. Dark, and at first view forbidding 
as are some of his dispensations, (he signs 
of (he times are on the whole full of an- 
jniatine promise; full of encouragement to 
labor lor (he spread of the gospel, and Ihe 
universal esiablishmenl of (he kingdom of 
Christ. Why then are the followers of 
Christ so backward lo go up and lake pos- 
session of (he promised Inheritance ■' How 
long shall thousands of churches in our own 
beloved country remain destitute of pnsiors, 
atvd thousands of towns and setllemcnts be 
gtven up, without either mintsteror church, 
to the dominion of Satan ? How long shiill 
the conversion of (lie world be retarded, 
and the termtnatiiMi of the reign of ain and 



death b 



I sha 



we see in the followers of Christ, 
active, perscverinf; zeal in the canso of 
benevolence, thai is manifested hy others, 
and by them, in Beeular puisiiKs .' Oh 
when will every young man, whose hcait 
the Spirit of the living God has touched, 
and who possesses the necessary mental 
eikdowments, be Ibund willing to consecrate 
himself, his parents, and bis minister, and 
the church to which he belongs, rejoice (o 
give him up. and be ready lo encouraee 
and assist him, th»t he may become a faith- 
ful laborer jn the work of Ihe ministrv? 
When shall au end be put to (hat frightful 
waste of tdlent and of religious influence, 
which we now witness in (he devotion of 
powers, that might and should be employed 
in saving souls, and in filling (he earth with 
Chrislian (ruth and holiness, love and joy, 
to the accumulation of worldly possessions 
and the acquisition of woi'ldly honors ! Let 
God be praised for the degree of piety that 
does exist -, for all of prayer that is ottered, 
of effort that is made, for the glory of 
Christ, and the salvation of men. Bu( 
(here is still a mos( palpable, lamentable 
deficiency. Few comparatively of the 
IBembera of our churches seem (o under- 
stand for what purpose they have been re- 
deemed by the blood of Chiisl, and Tcnewed 



hy the Spirit of grace. The glorious 
Captain of our salvation Is seeking to bring 



i^hed. His 
Hei 

plisbment ; 

says to every one of his professing people. 
Follow me. Enlist under my standard, and 
march with me for your leader, to the con- 
quest of the world. We are lo attach 
ourselves to Christ, not merely (hat we 
may secure our own salvation, but that wa 
may do our part towards the fulfilment of 
his great Bud glorious design — in the re- 
demption of a perishing world. This is the 
work, which he hath given us to do; and 
we must deliberately choose it, and with 
purpose of heart pursue it, as (he great 
object and bu^ness of life. Our duty to 
God, demands (his. Redeeming love de- 
mands it. Benevolence to our fellow-men 
demands l( ; our own happiness will be 
promoted by It. He who lives for Christ 
and his cauK*, stands on bi|;her ground than 



he ! 



oul glo« 






ibling, godlike, and 
delightful. Being joined to the Lord, he is 
one spirit with him ; his interests are iden^ 
tilled with (hoie of his Redeemer; be is t 
worker together with God. 

The glorious enterprise in which the 
Saviour is engaged, will not be brought to 
a successful Issue, without (he co-operation 
of men. The go°pel must be preached by 
human lips to ait nations, (o every human 
being; and (he good providence of God is 
now opening the door more widely, than at 
any former period, for (he last command of 
the risen Saviour (o hs obeyed. How 
plenteous is (he harvest; but how few are 
'le laborers. On surveying the dispropor- 
on of the one (o the other, one is ready U) 
ly, would God (hat all (he Lord's people 
ere prophets ', so that the spacious field 
marked out for Christian labor — even the 
world, (he whole world, might at once be 
occupied and cultivated, in Ihe nam« and 
hehalf of him (o whom it belongs. 

But for this vrot-k there must be a pro- 
ous training; and the course of preparation 
ust occupy several years. Many of those 
ho would do the most service need assist- 
ice. It is the province of this Society, 
ith Ihe means which the Christian corn- 
unity may furnish, to render that assisl- 
lee-'and does not He who bids us pray 
that laborers may be sent forth, and who 
would have us show our sincerity in prayer 
by corresponding action, does not he ap- 
prove an enterprise like this > When cer- 
good women ministered to him In 
n of their substance, one object to be 
ed by their contributions, was (ha( of 
Buppordng (he (welve students In theoli^y, 
who, aAer an abandoDoient of their fonner 
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directly from him. Their nlfering?, we 
doubl nol, were inosl graciously accepted. 
Now will lie not lake il kindly of Uie good 
nomeD of our day, and of all ihe bencvolenl 
of either sex. of every nge and condition, 
tvho may contribute of Iheir aubstance fur 
B similar purpose ? Who can compute Ihe 
emounl of good that will be efTected by 
means of tho laboM of those, nhum this 
Society has already assisted — the influence 



J hy II 



nihe 



uid of temperance — Iheir influence in pro- 
motiog among Ihe young and the old (he 
gtudy of the Scriptures, and Ihe observance 
of the Sabbath, in reclaimine Ihe vicious, 
■nd promoting order aud virtue — the church- 
es organized, the minislera raised up, souls 
CODveited, saints ediBed, comforted, and 
matured for immortal glory. If we would 
trace Ibe progress of Kune one devoted. 
faithful, Buecessful minister, brought for- 
ward by the patronage of this Society, and 
much more Ilia blessed eflects of his 
prayers and labors as experienced on earth 
and in heaven, nho then would inquire. 
To what purpose is this waste ? 

But our work is only begun. Within 
three years, our number of beneficiaiies 
has increased threelbld. Unless Ihe quick- 
ening Spirit should be grieved away from 
the churches, It will conlinue to increase, 
while your Directors, in concert with those 
of Ihe Parent Society, conlinue to act upon 
Ihe principle upon which they have hiih- 
erio acted, of receiving every applicant, 
who possesses Ihe quahficalions required. 
Now should [his principle be abandoned ! 
No, never, until Uie great object is fully 
alloined, and Ihe spiritual wants of our 
country and of the world are fully supplied. 

During Ihe year lo come, probably nol 
less than ^6.000 will be needed to meet 
the appropriations that our preseol number 
of beneficiaries, increased as we trust il 
wilt be by several new applicants, will 
require. And can not more than (his 
amount be obtained from the churches in 
Maine ! Why should wo receive from 
Other ponions of the land, the means of 
educating the pious young men of Maine .' 
We mus[ educate tbem -ourselves. Why 
should not Ihe churches contribute lo (he 
Education Society one half <^ the amount 
which Ihey eonlrlbute to the cause of do- 
' meslic misslpns i Is il not as needful lo 
assist in furnishing the laborers, »s in sus- 
taining Ihein when furnished? The great 
deficiency of the present day, is a del)- 
ciency of men to supply Ihe destitute 
churches, and to proclaim Christ and lilm 
crucified, where his name has never been 
known. The cry Is conlinnally coming 
Tram the four winds, Come over and help 
OS — come over and help us — send us min- 
isters — send us missionaries ; and again and 
■gain the reply must be made. We cannot 
fiM them — they are not to be found. The 
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gospel feast is prepared— all thingi are 

ready — there is room enough for a world — 
all that come shall be cordially received — 
but the messengers who should be going 
lorth to invite arid compel their fellow-uieD 
lo come in — where are they ? Let every 
possible effort be made to procure Ihe re- 
quisite number, and lo bring thera forward ; 
well trained and qualified for the work. 
Then let them go lorlli into the highways 
and hedges, so that all men every where, 
with the least possible delay, may be gath- 
ered in, and the Lord's house be filled. 



of educ 



Resolutions adopted a( the t 






Keaohed, To accept and print the Report. 

Sesolijed, That every year brings addi- 
tional evidence of (he fiiiidamen(al impor- 
tance ol the American Education Socie(y, in 
supplying Ihe alarming deficiency of suitable 
laborers for Ihe wasting harvest ; and that it 
claims increased action of Ihe church, ia 
prayers and ahns for il8 support — Moved by 
Rev. John M. Ellis, Agent of (he American 
Education Society, and seconded by Rev. 
Theron Baldwin, Agent of the ADierican 
Home Missionary Society, for the Stale of 
Illinois. 

Relolved, That as (he kingdom of Christ 
can never be triumphant a( home aud 
abmad, wi(hout a vast increase of well- 
qualified ministers, it becomes the impe- 
rious duty of every minister, of every in- 
structor of youth, and of every Christian, 
(0 labor incessantly for the conversion of 
young men, with a view to their engaging 
in the work of the ministry. — Moved by 
Rev. Praf. Pond, and seconded by Rev. 
Mr. Bardwell, Agent of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Besotved, That the friends of religion 
and of man, in the State of Maine, will en- 
deavor, during (he present year, to raise, in 
aid of the Maine Branch of the American 
Education Society, as much at least, as may 
be needed, to meet the appropriations that 
shall be made to its own beneflciaries. — 
Moved bv Kev. Swan L. Pomroy, and se- 
conded by Rev. J. M. Ellis. 

A contribudon was taken up of J319, 
including four liie- memberships, of fiS 



Rsv. BflTijnniin Tappan, Seerttary, 

outer OirHKn-r— Rev. Heisia. D.Thui(l> 
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Report of Ihe Education Board, u read 
■1 Ihe meclin;; of Ihe Conference at Tops- 
field, July 8, 1835, by Rev. Daniel Fitz, 
Secretary of (he Board. 
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than they have done, in promoting the preal 
objecls of Iha American Education Society. 
Their conlri billions for Ihe laxt year have 
been very considerably increased, and we 
nould also iotiulKe the liope thai more fi-e- 
qiient and more rarnrst prayer ha-i hern 
offered to llie (treat Mead of the church. 

to go lortli and gather Ihe wide-^iread har- 

Ihe ariangemtnt is judicioii>. which felf 
apart parliculai- inoiilha uf eirh year, on 
which collectiont may he taken up in our 
churches for ihe leadinj; objecia ol benevo- 
lence. They regret, however, lo learn that 
In aevernl inalanrex, iim far at least aa our 
Auilliary Edui-ation Society in concerned. 

Some congre^Hlion'', instead of huvir^fr ibis 
object presented either in June or July, 
have not been invited to alleiiil to its claiina 
and contribute to its funds till two or three 
months afterward. They lake Ihe iibi-rly 
to recommend to the paalnrs and the ch'ireb- 
es, that special pains be taken to have the 
Interests of this Society brought forward 
wllliin the period assigned Id it. und Ihni no 
objects of a temporary or local natiii-e, should 
be pressed in to divert this minds and Ihe 
charities of the people from il. We are 
happy in statine that an aKenI is now pre- 
seoling this cause la our churches, and it is 
designed, if possible, that they shall all be 
addressed on the iinporlani subject by the 
close of Ihe present monih. We think il 
quite desirable thai there should be even 
more system in reganl to our benevolent 
institutions. When Ihe period approaches 
in which the claims of any one of the lead- 
ing objects are to be eshibiled, Ihe attention 
of the churches should be immediately di- 
rected toward It, BO that, having laid by in 
store according as God shall have prospered 
Ibero, they may be prepared cheerfully lo 
meet these claims. Though more has been 
' done lo promote the object before us than in 
previous years, yet your Board are con- 
strained to say, we have not done what we 
could, and consequently we have not done 
what wo ought. If we mistake not. Ibis 
Society does not receive its fair proportion 
of our charities. Our gieat benevolent oh 
jects point lo the same glorious results — the 
spreading of Ihe kiiowledjre of God and Ihe 
conversion of aouls to Christ. They should 
be instaiiied In just proportion. N tliat the 
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Epirilual building may go Up, htving no part 
of it lacking. The Kdiicatlon Society has 
IiclU approprMtcly denominated a lunda- 
mental society. " What society," as one 
recently remarked, "deserves batter, or 
equally, lo be so called. The mhilitry if 
(iod's means of eilending Christianity: the 
Educniiun Society are engaged Id reliancs 
on God in providing Ihis instrumentality. 
Next to the very work itself of preaching 
the gospel, is not Ihe woik of raising up 
mini.-<ters the most iiiiporlant work going od 
in Ihis world > So, most deliberately, I 
cannot but think. I have DO lerma in 
which I can adequately eiprras my lenae 
of Ihe greatness of their undertaking. If 
Ihe most eloquent and gilted of the holy 
arigels shouhl descend from heaven to plead 
the caim of this Institution, he would, I 
think, have a theme worthy of all llie alo- 
quencp of his tongue, and all the holiiMia 
of his heart." 

Mow shall a deeper Inlerest in this Sod- 
Giy be awakened in the Christian commu- 
iiijy P U'e reply, thai our churches ahoold 
lie fully informed in regard to it. The prin- 
ciples by which it is conducted and lis 
adapledness lo answer the desired end, Il is 
believed, are not so thoroughly itndenlood 
as they ought to be. They who have a 
lieuevolpnl heart, who duly prize Ihe gos- 
pel, who led for Ihe souls of men, cannot 
lie inditferent lo the great designs to be af- 
ferled by Ihis J^ocieiy, If they possess the 
necessary inbrmation In regard to what baa 
lieen already accomplished by it, and In re- 
g.ird to Ihe Important icsitlts lo be secured 
by its instruiuenialily. To the want of this 
needful inliirmatian is lo be attributed, in 
part at le^sl, the fact, that In many porlioas 
of thia Christian land so httle coiiiparatlvely 
Is coniiitjuled to Ihe American Education 
Socii-ty. 

The pastors of our churches can do much 
Id the way of diffusing information. In 
their public dlscoui-ses and in their private 
meetings they can present facts, which will 
tend to correct wrong impresMoiis, and 
which may awaken a more deep and gen- 
eral inlerest. If the annual report* from 
year lo year could be circulated among the 
members of our churches, or read at their 
ptivale meetings, much good could doI fall 
to be done. The history of the American 
Education Society has recently been pub- 
lished by Ihe Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. This little book should find it place 
in every Sabbath school library In Our land. 

The bElter the professed friends of Chrlat 
are informed on this subject, the more they 
will be eiciled to prayer ihat Ihe number 
ol faithful ministers may be increased. If 
Ihe peiilion lo the '■ Lord of the harvest, 
that he woukl send forth laborers into bli 
harvest," should be sent up from the cloael, 
fiom the domestic altar, from Ihe social 
meetiog, and from Ihe sanctuary of Ood. 
might we not reasonablf eipact that u- 
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■were of mercy would be fciven, and that 
the heralds of the crass would be muitiplied ! 
The Annual Concert of Prayer fur Colleses 
shouli! be more rdilhrull; alteaded. No(- 
willisianding Ihe remisaiiesB of so many of 
the membera of our ehurchef, God has 
beard those who have come before film 
with a I Igbl spirit, aiHl the blessing hai been 
imparled. Eleven collettes, during ' 
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[1 is slated by on, 
of the prolessors of Amherat college, " Ihal 
the Annual Concert of Prayer for Literary 
Institutions never pa'ssei, without producing 
a powerful effect upon ttiisinslilulioD; even 
thougli no distinct revival follows. This 
year, the efTect seemed rather greater than 
usual." The young men in our colleges 
should indeed often be made the subjects of 
prayer. They are Ibe hope of Ihe church, 
rrom the iiiidst of them, the heralds of the 
cross must come. But they are exposed to 
maay lemptalioaa. They are preparing, by 
the eminence on which Ihey stand, by the 
literary privileges they enjoy, to exert a 
great influence on society, and this ioflu- 
ence will be salutary or baneful. Fromis. 
ing talents, extensive attainments, are often 
loat, BDdsomelimes worse Ihun lost, because 
they are not aancliiied by Ihe grace of God. 
Christian parents should dedicate their 
sons to the speciiil service of Christ, ofTering 
the constant and fervent prayer, Ihat ihey 
may be sanciiRed in early life, that they 
may be niouldrd for Ihe Master's use. and 
become Ihe heralds of salvation lo dying 
men. Here is a lieU e<ipecially for pioui 
mothers. Here is room lor Ihe exercise of 
all their teiuler feeling*, and tbr all their 
ChrLiti^n edt 
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in prayer, f.ir his convirrion to God?" The 
mothers of Samuel and Timothy, of Dod- 
dridge and Newton, of Dwighl and Payson, 
of Parsons and Mills, were eminently pioun 
mothers. Their infant sons they brought 
before the altar of God and cnnaecraied 
them to hii service. These sons became 
men of distinguished piety, and Ihcv were 
' ' >f turning many to righteons- 

is ready lo imitate such bright 
Hon ef the world 



children ■' May tbey not be made to feel 

more their re-^ponsibilily, and may they not 

by uniting Ihemselvee in maternal luiocia- 

fore the eternal throne, commending their 
loved ones to Him, who will take care of 
the lambs of the Qock i 

I would simply add, Ihat at this critical 
and most momentous period of our country, 
we need an increased number of the preach- 
ers of righteousness, and we need a more 
holy ministry. The sons of l^vi must be- 
come more puri6ed, and the church of 
Christ must rise to higher attainments in 
piety, before we can have reason to expect 
the ushering in of the latter day glory '. 
Such care is t^ken in selecting the benefi- 
ciaries ol Ihe Education Society, such su- 
pervision is Exercised over them, during 
their whole literary course, thai we have 
every reason to expect Ihat they will be- 
come good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Such 

have I 

such dreadful errors abound in our land, 
that Ihe enemies of our holy religion are so 
decided and so active, thai Ihe pope sends 
forth twenty missionaries to propagate Ihe 
Romish fxilh in Christian countries, where 
we send one to foreign laiKis, should arouse 
us from our slumbers, and call forth fitr 
greater elfarls in behalf of Ihe American 
Education Society. 

Remarks of Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newbury- 
porl, on moving the acceptance of the fore- 
going Heporl. 

Mb. PRFSiDErrT,— I have listened lo this 

Rep^irt, a.! doubtless has this whole assembly, 

of feelings. We rejoice in all which has 
been done ; and we bless God lhal so much 
has been done. Bui we regret lhal no 
more has been done ; and cannot but wish 
an increase of leal and exertion, such ■> 
■nay correspond wilh Ihe greatness of Ihe 



Ut Christ 



penden 



. _. talily of Christian mothers, 
on Iheir fidelity in training up their belovpd 
ofT'pHiig lor ihe service of the church. 
Will they not be exciicd hy s.i.h consld- 

plo; new efliirti, lor the aalvation of their 



The g 



BCtical r 



t to which the 



RepoitViasI . , 
that (he existing condition of the church 
and the world demands, and imperiously de- 
mands, lai^e accessions of well-qualiBed 
ministers of the gospel. It Is wlih a view 



in 



brief ri 



t I ( 



a few 



shall take it for granted, Sir, and I have 
a right to do so. Ihat Ihe gospel ministry is 
the gr^nd and f.ivorite instrument, selected 
and blessed by Heaven, for the conversion 
ami salvation of man. This sentiment meets 
u' every where in Ihe sacred volume, and 
it is most amply confirmed by the experi- 
encr^ and Ihe history of eighteen centuries. 
Who does not know, that when Ihe gospel 
was first pnnnulgaled, it eSacied U vaet 
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reroluliona Ihra<if(hou( 



the kuuwn 


world ! The »«st f 


brie of pa- 


gaii supers 


tiun waa undermiQed— i;s teni- 


pies Bubve 


ed— its idols deilroy 


ed— and Hi 


oracles put 


to ailenrs. And how 


were Iheae 


wonderful 


e Heels accomplished 


? Not by 


(he writle. 


word, but by the liv 


ngpreneh- 



er — by men, goioE lorlh in llie name of 
Jeaus, and proclaiming his gospel ia thu ears 
of their fellow-men. 

Indeed, lor eonfirmalion of tiie truth in 
view, we need not go beyond our own 
country, nor our own time. Wherever in 
otir laitd the preached gospel has not found 
iU way, or has taken \u flight, (here we 
find a spiritual desolnlion — a moral wilder- 
nesa, wbere no solitary plant talii-9 rool, tior 
fruitsof ri^hteousneasare ^en. AncI where 
ia it. Sir, (hat human nature appeara In all 
ila high and ennobling; allributea ? Where 
do men and women rise to (lie pi-oper dig- 
nity of rational and iniiiiorlal ci-eatures? 
Where are the virtue* elierished which pro- 
mote the general peace and order, which 
soften (he iiianoers, which adorn hliitiaii 
society, and sweeten hunian life ! Where 
is the (jod of heaven worshipped, and fear- 
ed, and obeyed? And where are human 
beings trained lo hohneaa on earth, and pre- 
pared for the holiness of heaven ? There, 
and there only, where (he blessed gospel of 
Chi'ist la preached. 

If, then, the goapel ministry is the great 
instrument of elevating, of blessing, and 
saving mankind, it followa that the church 
should give itself no rest, that all the he 
oevolent In (he community should give 
themselves no real, until this mtnialcy be 
'ery Bpu( of our country, and in 
I of the globe. 

i( present ! Let us 
see. <jur own conimonweallh, which, with 
a single exception, is the most favored in 
the United States, has many towns, and 
some considerable districts, where the sound 
of (he gospel is seldom heard. Connecticut, 
though it has ■ . r . . .. 



every region ol 
But wliat ia tt 



t yet 



othe I 



with 



maining Slates of New England, it would 
be going beyond the truth to a(ate, that, on 
an average calculation, they are one half 
supplied with the staled minialratios of (he 
gospel and its ordinances. In (he Middle 
Slates, the case, probably, is equally unfa- 
Torable, In the Southern States i( is doubl- 
lesa much more so. While in (he immeasu- 
rable reeiona of the West, there 19 a world 
of minas, and a utorfif of touXt, of which a 
vaat majority are utterly deatitule of the 
bread of life. 

But let us turn our eyes, for a moment, 
on the wide world. The command given 
by (he Saviour, when ju9( about to ascend 

dressed to the apostles, but through (hem, lo 
(he whole church — was (hia: Go into all 
ihc loorld ; preach the goipel to every trea- 



Oder my salvation free aa air ; spread 



IS the I 



e fdll. 



of eighteen renturies from 
(he (iine when (hIa cnmmand was given, 
what do we Ree .' Three fourths of the inr- 
niense human family unvisited by (he gos- 
pel ; uiiinlbrmed of the good news from 
heaven; strangrrs, generally, to tho very 
name of (hat Saviour who shi'd his blood for 
their redemption. Fife hundred millioaiof 
the human race are a( (his moment sunk is 
all ihe darliness of paganism ; in all its hope- 
leasneaa and horror; in all its vices and 
nimea; in all Us impurity and blood. An- 
other hundred millions are the wretched 
if Ihe iiiipD'ture of ibe false prophet 



Ahoi 



h of Die 



Inally Chrls(i,in. But of this 
iiiimll propoition, only one fourth possess 
Chrislianily with any degree of purity. 
The remaining three fourtha are over^preitl 
with (he errors and eu pel's! I lions of the 
Roman aiul Gri-ek churchea. 

And what are we now doing in obedience 
to the Sdvlour's solemn, last command I 
Since my memory, the age of modern inia- 
aions to the heathen, may be said to have 
conitnenced. The churches of Christendom 
have been, for aliout forty years, ftfoiiinjne 
lo awake Irom (heir 8(range and protracted 
slumber. At (his day (hey aend for(h, for 
"' " """ of the world — how many 






A little n 



nlllioi 






dier, inconsiderable 
as it is, comprisea, m> tar as our country Is 
concerned, nearly all who can be oblainedi 
Surely, then, the call is lo<id and ui^ent, 
for large accessions lo the number of gospel 



Butw 



The an 
en in few 



what ai 



r (o this question, may 

. in the fii-a( place, men of real 
ability, and aoliJ learning. They are to Id' 
struct men in tlie Barred volume. To be 
qualified for this, they must be well aC' 
quainicd with its evidences, its doctrines, 
tia histories, ils prophecies, and with what' 
ever in natural and civil history, in ancient 
mannera, customs, and laws, in geography 
and antronomy, in art and science, generallyr 
is calculated to tlirow light on Ihe Bible. 
They are lo teach men Christianity ; and 
(hey ought lo be able (o unfold its principles, 
(0 illuslrate its inatituliona, to ciplain it* 
precepts, and to defend its frtif A against Iho 
objection of infidels and cavillers. A weak 
or ignoranl minister is an incumbrance OD 
Chriallanity. It waa a scheme of Ihe em* 
pcror Julian la shut out Christian youlh, as 
far aa possible, fiom (he advanta|;ea of learn- 
ing. Thia was an artitiee well worthy of 
that subtle and wretched apoa(ate Irony 
Chrislianily. He knew that if (he church 
could he filled with an ignorant ministry, 
religira would be eiposcd (o general ca»- 
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Beaide the gentral arguments far a leai 
ed ministry, there are thoie nliich ap| 
peculiarly lo the prewnt period. On I 
topic, I can throw out Ainl) only, for the 
time Hill admit no more. 

There i« aa extensive and increasing dif- 
fuiion of knowledge in the coinmunily 
And the Itnowledge of the clergy iiiu»( liet| 
pace wi'.h it. Il will be impossible, other 

peel, either to their persona, their office, o 
tfa« religion they preach. 

The Mher proresaionn are nilrd with abh 
•Dd efficient men. The community per 
ceive and feel it. Have they not a ligiil li 
expect B correspondent ahilily in (heir reti 
gious guides I if (he expectation be disiip 
pointed, muat not ihe efiecia be disastrous? 

Our Sabbath schools demand a learned 
•nd iaslructive ministry. Thousands of 

Eonng minds ire expanding to receiv ' 
DotvTedge of God ; are inquiring witi .... 
nonted eagerness, for the (rullis of religion. 
What an invaluable season for pouring 
wKhont loss, the richest Ireasuies of <1 
kiwwiedge, which care and diligence may 
hive accamtilaled I 

In ibiaday of boasted light, the spirit c 
loGdelity is abroad. Its pretensions, its ar 
gumeDls, are false and hollow — yet fre 
quenlly bohl. artful, and plausible. Min 
Uteri must meet It, and put it down. Bu 
to do Ibis, they must be armed al all point' 
Tbey must have skill and address, as wel 

Many suppose tlml tbou);h learning niav 
1m important in our ministers at home, ii ' 
len needful in those who go abm-id, \ 
•nay send missionaries, they think, to i 
•borigiDcs, and even lo India and China, 
• aecondary characler ; of comparuiivi 
feeble powers, and meagre attainmrn 
There cannot. Sir. be a greater mislal 
Surety every reflecting mind mii>t perreii 
tbM Id proportion to the depth of the dai 
ness lu be disputed, must be the intensity 
and brilliancy of the light which is lo scatter 
It. The young men whom we send abroad 
must be well instructed in general science. 
One of the principal methods by which our 
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And here, as before, l>eside the general 
argument, there ^re conside rations which 
ol^r themselves, derived from Ihe slate of 
Ihe limes. 

The point begins to be settled, that the 
minisleis of our country must generally be 
conlciitcd with a moderate worldly support. 



pui'tfy ibe order ? I'he worldly temptation 
being small, few will ordinarily enlist, but 
from the love of God. and the love of souls. 
Thus circiiniilanced, a minister must find 
his chief reward in a pure and arileni self- 
devolion, in the delights of his work, in an 
approving ooascience, and sn approving 

And unless a glowing piety pervade the 
breasts of those who are seeking the min- 
istry, whither shall we look for missionaries i 
The charms of a missionary life. arisiDg 
Trom novelty, from undefin«J hopes, and 
fplendid anticipations, begin to retire. Re- 
::eiil events tell us rather of its privations. 
Is toils, its disappointments, its perils. At 
I prospect like this, ordinary piety, shrinks 
ippnited. Obstacles like these, nothing can 
lurmounl, but en ardent devotion, a slern, 
inronquerahlu purpose, and ft ze^l enkin- 
dled by heaven. Ah, where are the armies 
' hfives, pressing forward to ihis holy 
I it is here, that we are principally in 
of filling. Tlie church wnnta not 



Ihe d 



r the 



IS would be ad- 









Ihe Brahmins, has been lo eipose the hol- 
lowness of iheir pretensions to the knowl- 
edge of astronomy — pretentions hy which. 
lor ages, they had led captive tlieir blind 
■nd wretched votaries. 

But, in a minister, Ihe greatest talents 
•od learning, without piety, are generally 
useless, and oHen pernicious. How absurd, 
bow incongruous, Ihe union of an enlight- 
ened mind, and an unholy, uns.inclitied 
heart. A m««(n^*r of Goil, and an enemy 
of God. All aiabofsodor, negoiijling a 
treaty of peace belwfen his sovereign anil 
■ portion of his revolted subjects, whiU' 
himself a ribil. Indeed, in the public. 
^cial teacher of religion, Ibe realilg of 
iwly, ts not enough. Emineat piety is 



liberality. At It 

^uualely supplied, were ine numoer oi our 
iiiitsionnries increased in a twofold, or even 
in (eiibld urapoition. That our missions 
may not lail, that the heathen may not 
peiish, we want, in our beloved youth, the 
<pii'it of piety. We want, in all who seek 
(he minislry, augmented piety — simple- 
hearted piety — sell-denjing, courageous 
piety 

Suffer me, Sir, (o remark in conclusioD, 
that Ihe American Edue^ilion Society and 
ts auxiliaries, are commended (o the hearts 
'I Ihe pious, by Ihis fuel, (hal (hey possess 
he means and ficilitles, not only for mul- 
iplying Ihe number of ministers, but lor 
nriching Ihe ministry itself, with the 
illed piety. 



A-ho c 



t that 



1 Ihe 



s that 



)f youns men, highly gifted 
nature and hy grace, have gone through 
: (o their graves, comparatively unknown 
I useless, for want of the filtering aid 
lich such societies supply I One of the 
Kngliih poets has bejullfully said. 
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It is in the power o! Ihase societi 
gather these precinua gema froin their i 
beds, lo polish them idIo brilJiancy, 
place them where their light may bleu llie 
church and world. It ig in their power to 
transplant these modeal. blushing dnnere 
from the wilderness, and cause them ' 
difluse an unwasted and salutary Iragran 
in the garden of Cod. We give, then, to 
these cherished societies, the warmest bles- 
sings of our hearts. Ma; their numbers, 
their patrons, their means, their 
their zeal, their exertions, their 
be nil vastly increased. May Ihey kindle 
thousands of lights nhieh shall "~" ~~'~ 
shed a healthful radiants on en 
shine in other worlds, when the 
Btara are gone out Torcver. 



Old Colony Edijc^tioh Societi. 

Extract from the Annual Report, pre- 
pared by Rev. Sylvester Holmes. 

The DIreclots of this Auxiliary lo the 
American Education Society, in addressing 
the friends of the church, and of God, with- 
in your hmita, at your third annivergary. 
have little of interest to report, as to any 
material changes that have taken place in 
your Society the last year. While the 
enlarged plans and extended operalioDS of 
the Parent Society, continue to go forward 
with discretion and zeal becoming this noble 
enterprise, we are happy in saying that the 
churches in our connection, show no dispo- 
sition to forsake this department in the be- 
nevolent operations of Iho day. If our con- 
tributions are less than they should be, we 
will rejoice that our little is not diminishing, 
and would notice as an indication of the 
coming of better days among us. thai a be- 
nevolent lady has Iclt by will, $200 for the 
education ot pious young men. which in 
due time will pan through your treasury to 
the Pare at Society. 

Giving due credit for all that may seem 
encouraging, your Directors are deeply con- 
vinced that an increase of piety is the only 
thing thai can secure the onward course of 
any enterprise which depends on Christian 
benevolence. Excitement may produce an 
abundance of fruit for the moment, but the 
last command of Christ will never be obey- 
ed. Go ye Into all the world and preach the 
Roipel to every creature, till the yielding of 
the church be steady and uniform, like that 
tree which bore fruit every month. We 
live in a day of unparalleled interest. Allthe 
elements of society seem to be stirred and 
put in motion. The time has come when 
the mountains are leveled and the valleys 
exalted. Distance has become almost ideal. 
The ingenuity of man has well-nigh brought 
ik= — .gj,g gjjgg ^f y,g world together. 
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social intercourse have been greatly in- 
creased, there has been a mighty movement 
in the moral and religious world. Some of 
the noblest minds aniTlbe best hearts, have 
been awakened by God lo form plans, 
which aim at the subjugation of the entire 
earth to Jesus Christ. These plans an 
formed, but they are not perfected, Ihey are 
not carried forward (o their final consumma- 
tion. If the church makes the most of her 
present advantages, the tclumph of truth 
and piety is at hand. Who can think of 
the present attitude of the moral world, 
and hii spirit not be stirred ? who can speak 
of the present crisis, without deep feeling i 

Nothing can meet the present wants of 
the world, and ripen the plans of the church 
into mnturity, hut an increase of piety. 
No substitute may come in its plncc. 

Here, did theoccision and our limits allow, 
we might sustain the position we have 
taken, by various considerations. Bui we 
invite your attention to the business ot 
giving, without which, our country and 
world, can never be fitrnished with an ad- 

When we look at a river of benevolence, 
like that of the American Education Society 
moving on in majesty, we feel as if it can 
never fail. But when we follow it up lo its 
source, we find it dividing off into ten thou- 
sand streams, which are traced lo the hearts 
of individual Christians. Let then, (eo 
thousand Christians become weary in well 
didng, and all will come to desolation. 
When we look at the machinery already 
prepared and put in motion, we are oDen 
led to inquire whether the tide of benevo- 
lence will continue to flon full enough, and 
strung enough. la carry forward these thotl- 
sande of wheels, and allow the annual in- 
crease which the wants of the world de- 
mand. We lind no satisfaclory answer tD 
these Inquiries, ooly in an increase of iini- 
form and vital godliness. As yet, we have 
practised very little self-denial In our cbar^ 
ilies. We have only done what we cooM 
do conveniently, and scarcely that. In such 
manner the world was not redeemed, and 

with a living ministry. 

By glowing statements, snd pathetic ap- 
peals, our sympathies may be awakened, 
and we may give for once, but in this there 
is no perseverance, there is nothing on 
which we can rely, lo make Christians lay 
by for God every week, as he has prospered 
them. Deeply feeling the claims of Christ 
and the value of the soul, is the only sure 
bond that our churches can give the Ameri- 
can Education Society,Ihat Ihey shall never 
' money. When this subject shall be 

r understood, Ihen the coming of agents 

and Ihe multiplying of charity sermons, will 
not be an evil. For then, men will come 
full of the Holy Gboel, and they will have 
more to say about Jesus Christ and less about 
money, then they will tobttin more, and 
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•nd churches shall have more of sellli 
principles ol*BclioD, itiea (liere will be mo 
UDtformity in our conlribul-ont, and our 2 
oa will soon became the light of the wht 
world, and the ult of the entire earth. 



Report nf Sev. Mr. Ellii. 

Rev. and dear Sir, — My labors for the 
list quarter, have been Eomewhat miscel- 
laneous. I have performed the reBpan«ible, 
yet agreeable service asiigiied nie in at- 
tending the anniversaries of the Stale 
Branches held at the time of the Slate con- 
ferences in CoDDecUcut and Maine ; and 
also the anniversaries of several County 
societies. In all, there appeared manifest 
increase of interest in tlie great work of 
railing up young men far the go^|>el min- 
istry. The fuliesl proof was given, both by 
the speakers, and also by the resolutions 
passed hy the conferences, of the Junda- 
intnlal importance of the Society in evan- 
gelizing the world. 

The venerable president Day, in advo- 
cating a resolution calculated to awaken 
ministers and churches to a deeper sense of 
responsibility, (o seek out and bring foi' 
pious young men thoroughly prepsiei 
the ministiy ; met, in a striking nianne 
objection wiiich he had heard, viz. tha 
course of study requiied, consumed 
much lime. II was a great mistake, the 
Dr. said, to suppose that the time ben 
claries spent in college, was lost lime to 
church, laak, said he, to the moral c 
dition of our colleges, eapedally, In 
frequent revivals of religion which are n 
enjoyed in them. This, he continued, 
did not see in them before the Ameri< 
Education Society collected and su stall 
in them the pious and indigent youth of 
country. These frequent revivals arc to 
ascribed to the blessinic of (>od on the ha| 
influence of these young men. Instead 
beingjosl, said he, I regard the time wli 
these young men spend in college, a^ 
porCant to the interest of the church, to say 
the least, as any equal portion of their ~ '' 



to the inBuence of tho beneficiaries 
Society in our colleges. He had often said 
and he spoke from years of experience, thai 
such are the happy effects of their exaiuplc 
and inQuence while in college, that should 
every one of them die the hour he grad- 
uates, still the church could well aflSird tc 
pay the whole expense of their education 
even on that ground. But, said he, tliej 
do not all die on leaving college. Motives, 
be said were moat piessiog ' 
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feel mors than we had done, in this impor- 

ilate conference in Maine, far ex- 
ceeded in interest, any other meeting of Ibe 
spirit of Christian enterprise ia 
by which the God of provideoce 
seems about to sanctify the remarkable in- 
crease of business and wealth which the 
la^t few years has witnessed in that great 
State, which is just beginning to develope 
dlesB resources. Yet one of 
int and difficult duties which 
the brethren in Maine are called upon to 
perform, is. I apprehend, to »ltidy tht design 
of God in pouring upon the church, nick 
a tide of iriallh IM A time wheh it i. 
so Mucu NEEDED, and SO to understand (be 
intelleclual w 



i at t 



:lual wants of that growiiu; 
: world ; and so to grad- 



r for d 









raised the i 
J .... . . nes as much will 

be raised for the Education Society, as was 
raised last year. Alfecling disclosures 
were made of the deficiency of well qual- 
ified ministers, and resolutions passed to 
sustain all the missionaries that could be 
obtained for the destitute portion of the 
Slate, and also to sustain, at least, all the 
beneficiaries of the Maine Branch. Nor 
were the perishing in other portions of our 
country and of the world, (6i^;otteD in pro- 
viding for Iheit own so eminently misSMll- 
ary Geld. 

It appeared in some county conferences 
that the conviction is ftst gaining e;rauiid, 
that the ^reat wcn-k of the ehvrch at Ike 
preient cntii, is to labor and pray for the 
increaae of able and faithful ministers. 
Several encouraging facts were communi- 
cated. In Hillsboro' county. N. H., ten 
churches reported revivals of religion. Is 
one town, forty young men were among 
the hopeful subjects. 

The following towns in Massachusetts 
have been visited, and subscriptions taken; 
North Bridgewater, $ITQ ; Weymouth, 
Union Society. $5S 91 ; North Parish, 
$36 21; South Weymouth, $34; East 
Randolph, $146 36; Weat Randolph, $97; 
Rev. Mr. Sanfurd's society, East Bridge- 
water, $130; Abington, Rev. Mr. Alden'i 
society, $107 97 ; Dorchester, Dr. Cod- 
man's society, $106 GO ; Dorchester village 
church, $37. Three Other churches in Ihb 
vicinity were visited, and tho amount raised 
will be reported directly by the pastors, 
when the collections are completed. The 
collection in North Danvers, was $130 32. 
Collections in South Danvers, Beverly, and 
Saioii), will be reported by the respective 
pastors when completed. Greenfield and 
Lyodeboro', N. U., have also t>e«a visited. 
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Id the Jbrmer place, ^S nerc raisei 
io the latter, $»0. 
July le, 163B. 

Seport of Reo. Mr. EltU. 

1^ Iks Mtmuij or Ika AawriujB JUnoukn Sotltijr. 

Bev. »nd dear Sir, — Since my last repiwt, 
I have performed B short but pleasan 
vice of about five weeks in Vermont. 
lonns visited, wilh the CDtlcctions, a 
follows, VII, Windsor, $80 ; Woodslqck, 
$11S 75; Royallon, about $100; Weth- 
ersfieU. $52 60; Braltleboro', $125 70; 
West Brattleboro', perhaps $50 ; Sharon, 
$68 75; PerkinsvLlle, $87 87; Springfielil, 
$58 60, in addition to one third of $160, 
spontaneously raised at the close of iheir 
iBIe protracted meeting, as a free-wilt offer- 
ing of first fruila, and equally divided be- 
tween the Education, Domestic, and Fo- 
reign Missionary Societies. Westminsler, 
West Parish, about $100, The la;t men- 
tioned place, rurnishes an interesting; in- 
stance (as is doubtless true in many other 
cases,) of enerfries concealed and dormant, 
for want of suil^le opportunities to elicit 
them. The present pastor, who had been 
installed but a few months, thought it would 
be a blessing to his people to be visiied by 
an agent. He insisted on my going, al- 
though I could visit them only on a week 
day. They had been giving annually about 
$75 for all benevolent purpo«es. The ri 
suit of the visit, vtilh the continued elibi- 
of the pastor on the neit Sabbath, by reai 
ing the " harvest perishing for want of h 
borers," was about $100. The people wei 
surprised and delighted at the result. Some 
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manner in which the Education came has 
bean uoilbrmly received, is ample proof 
that with a suitable opportunity, Vermont is 
ready to manifest the same interest in the 
Education Society, that New Hampshire 
has done- 

And now, my dear Sir, in closing my 
agency among the Eastern churches, per- 
mit me to say, that the extended Christian 
intercourse which this service has allowed 
me, has enriched my mind with recollec- 
tiotjs more agreeable and refieshlng, than I 
had aulicipaled thi^ side heaven. And in 
returning to rejoin those equally dear 
brethren in the labors of the great Western 
field, 1 leave the land of the Pilgrims with 
cherished emotions of gratitude and af- 
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was closed, he Tiad the unexpected pU ..._ 
of receiving one quarter's salary in advance. 
He has since written me, that from the 
feeling manifested among his people, the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
would be far better supported by them than 
ever before, and that three or four prom- 
ising young men, had been brought to de- 
vote themselves to Ibe work of preparing 
for the ministry. In several of these towns 
which God 'has visited with revivals, the 
young men were assembled and addressed 
on the subject of preparing for the ministry, 
and there is good reason to hope that it was 
not without success. 

Several of the collections mentioned 
■bore, will be paid directly into the Treas- 
ury of the North Western Branch. Having 
mislaid my book of minutes in my arrange- 
ments for returning to the West, I am 
obliged to specify the above sums from 
memory. They are, however, very nearly 

On the whole, the Tery kind and liberal 



September, I 



Rev. Mr. JVaih't Report. 

Rev. and dear Sir,— At the clow of 
another quarter in my laborious and res- 
ponsible employment, I find myself in 
■— 'Ih and peace, with increased impres- 
I, of the importance and magnitude of 
. work, and increased hopes of success. 
Since my last report, I have labored in the 
counties of New London, Middlesex, and 
Litchfield, with the exception of about three 
s spent in visiting the States of New 
psbire and Vermont, and attending the 
il meetings of the Education Societies 
ose Stales. The mention of these 
meetings, brings to the mind facts both en- 
counglng and painful, of thrilling interest. 
'■• both these Stales I found much feelin? 
view of the moral desolations which 
lund. There the people of God do in- 
d,as there is much occasion, sigh and cry 
irihe wastes of Zion. Each of these sec- . 
IS of New England is far indeed from hav- 
ing an adequate supply of the means of spir- 
'' ' instruction. In New Hampshire, of two 
red and twenty-five townships, one 
hundred have no Congregational or Presby- 
tn minister, and almost none of these 
adequately furnished with religious in- 
ctora of any denomination. In Vermont, 
the state of things is hardly if at all belter, 
' : demand for an increase of ministerial 
less pressing. The same remark will 
apply in about the same e:[tent, to the Slate 
of Maine. In these three Slates, are not 
lan two hundred churches of our de- 
lation destitute of pastors ; and des- 
titute inostof them-must remain till suitable 
men can be raised up to be set over them 
in the Lord. These it is far more difficult 
to obtain than the means of supporting 
them. It is encouraging that these facts 
have excited in the people of God in that 
aectloo of ttte country, do small solicitude 
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and efibrt. Miny of them begii 
thai to ruM up young men for the ministry, 
u R thing to b« regarded as fundamenliil 
and of prime imporUnce. HeDce parents 
are leeii dedicating their aooa lo God, fur 
the service of the sanctuary, and the Chris- 
educate [hem accurding to the exigencies 
of the lin)ea. In New Hampshire 1 lieard 
an aeed father state in a public assembly, 
thai he had three suns ia preparalion for [he 
miaiglry. It waa also annouDced, that in 
one of the counties in that S[ale, tliirty 
youag men are in a course of eduratian lor 
the BBcred r^ce. In one of the towns, U 
a church which has put betwee[i lliirty and 
forty of its sons into the miiiistry. Still the 
friends of Zion in all these Slates, are often 
lo great sadaess, in view of the spiritual 
wastes around them, and they feel, that 
with every eObrt which can be made, it 
must be a long time before these wastes 
can be repaired. That so many ministers 
of the goepel are now needed even in the 
land of the Pilgrims, should indeed awaken 
deep feeling, and call forth much prayer 
and eObct. 

As to the success of my age[icy during 
the last quarter, I have not at present the 
means of forming an opinion. 1 know not 
even the amount of the coniribulions which 
have been made. Id a tew instances where 
I have presented (he claims of the Educa- 
tion Society, circumstances have been such 
that I have judged it expedieul to take no 
collection, la some small and feeble con- 
grejtations which 1 have deemed It best to 
Tidl, collections have of necessily been 
imalt. The amount of donations and pledges 
in dlfierent places has varied from between 
twenty and thirty dollars (u between five 
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•um of money at the time of my 
any place, has been far from being my only 
aim. I have deemed it an object of at least 
equal importance to communicate Inlbrma- 
tion, and to excite a permanent interest in 
&vor of the Education cause. 1 have en- 
deavored to impresB it on the communiiy, 
that thia cause is one of deep and abiding 
importance; that till the world shall be 
converted it will need to be lustained, and 
that it will, from year lo year, make larger 
and larger demands on the liberality a^ 
Christiana. They are also willing to be 
convinced, that what is now needed more 
than all things besides in order to its relief 
and salvation, is men of suitable qualifica' 
tioiis to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 1 have been gratified to learn, that 
confidence in the principles and manage- 
ment of the Education Society and its arlap- 
tednesB to furnish such [neo, has, within a 
little time, been greatly augmented. The 
fiicts in the case have done much to remove 
the prejudices which onee existed, and 
wherever these prejudices still linger, they 
ua iMt yielding to the force of truth. 



have heard the op in! 

of intelligence, thai us ciaims on ine at- 
tention and the patronage of the public, are 
suneiior to (hose of any other sociely. 

Let il be duly considered, that in the 
work of bringing lost men to the knowledge 
and love of God, the Christian ministry is, 
by the founder of our religion made funda- 
mentnl ; that for the last blty years the in- 
crease nf population in our country has 
been twice as great >s the increase of min- 
isters, and that nearly the same disproportion 
still continues, and who can doubt whether 
great and earnest eHbrt should be made ia 
relation lo this subject > Who can make it 
a qucslion whether any society which has 
a judicious and efficient bearing upon it, is 
worthy lo be sustained and encouraged .' 
With this view of the matter, public opinion 
is every month becoming more and more 
coincident. That public opinion may be set 
right, and the church be brought into (he 
right course of action, the labors of special 
agents arc much needed. In no department 
of Chnslian benevolence can such agents 
labor with fairer hopes of success, and in 
none are their eflbrta more demanded than 
in that DOW under coDside ration. If our 
country or the world is to be saved, it must 
be through the instiu mentality of Christian 
ministers. If tlie public uiind is to be 
biought to estimate this subject in any 
measure according lo its surpassing impor- 
tance, special effort must be employed. 

1 have found the success of applicaliona 
for aid to the Education Sociely in various 
instances diminished by one or both of the 
fullowing causes: — individuals have been 
disposed to give lo the furtds of some literary 
or theological institution, or they have taken 
up some person as a sort of private benefi- 
ciary. In the lormer case, they have sup- 
posed themselves contributing directly to 
the same object as if Ihey were to allard 
patronnge lo the Education Society. But 
the supposition ia erroneous. This Society 
aims at increasing the number of Christian 
ministers, by assisting them to obtain an 
, who might not otherwise obtain 
y one who contributes to its funds, 
accomplishing this importani ob- 
ject, and does more or less to decide whether 
some person or persona shall or shall not ' 
devote themselves to Ihe ministry of re- 
conciliation. Whereas he who contributes 
to the funds of a seminary does, as the case 
may be, help to decide whether they who 
are to be educated shall enjoy more or less 
ample means of instruction, or shall pursue 
their studies at one instilulion in prelerence 
lo another. As our country is now circum- 
stanced, every one who can meet the ei- 
penses of education, may easily place him- 
self in a favorable lituatioo to pursue his 
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Studies. TheD, commendaUB u It is lo aid 
the fuDils of > literary or theoingical laati- 
tution, let no one imagine that by eo daiiig, 
he directly helps to iocreaae the number of 
Christian ministera. 

These remarlis will apply only ia part to 
the man who bestows bis bounty on an in- 
dividual of his own aelectlag, ralner than to 
contribute lo the fiinda olthe Education 
Society. He does indeed help to increase 
the number of ministers. But it is con- 
ceived that the method which he adopts is, 
in some points of view at least, less eligible 
than if his bounty were cast into the trea- 
sury of the Education Society, and the 
object or it derived assistance from that 
source. On aupposition that bis beneficiary 
is as judiciously selected as when the se- 
lection ia made by the Socialy, he is not 
brought under the strict inspection and care, 
nor is he made subject to the responsibilities 
involved in the relation of a beneficiary to 
that insIiluIioD. He is not subjected to the 
paaloral guperci$ion practised by the So- 
ciety, nor to tlie quarterly report of receipts 
and expenditures which it requires of ben- 
eficiaries, both of which are deemed mat- 
ters of much importance. Besides, the 
loaning system, which, as now acted upon. 
Is regarded as the excellence and glory of 
the Educalion Society, is not made to apply 
to the beneficiary of an individual. For 
the most part, what is bestowed in such 
cases is given outri|^t. The statements 
DOW made will apply to those cases in which 
churches or eccleuaslical societies select 
particular individuals as their beneficiaries. 
While no disposition is fell to interfere with 
the unquestionable right of all men lo be- 
stow their liberality in ihe way which Ihey 
prefer, it is at least worthy of serious in- 
quiry, whettier Ihe mode of aiding young 
men in preparation for the miiiislry, of 
which I am rpeakinR, is the most happy; 
whether it is Ihe best suited to fill the 
world, in the shortest time, with an evan- 
gelical ministry, and thus to fill it with Ihe 
glor^of God. If nol, surely all intelligent 
Cbiislians will agree that it should not be 
adopted in preference to patronizing the 
Education Society. 

Vermont Branch. 

THEAnniveraary of this Society look place 
□n the 9th of September, 1SS9, at New- 
bury. The Treasurer's report was present- 
ed, exhibiting a much more favorable result 
than usual. The Rev. Mr. Ellis's short 
agency in the Stale was spoken of as very 
successful. Tlie lollowing resolution was 
submitted by Rev. Charles Walker. 

Reiolvid, Tliat the success which has at- 
tended the Education cause, furnishes occa- 
sion for gratitude to God, 
tor future eflbrt. 



Addresses were made by the mover, biuI 
by Rev. Mr. Root, of New Hampshire. 
The following resolulion was submitted by 
Rev. Mr. Chcevor, of Newark, N. J. 

Retohed, That in view of the ivants of 
our country and of the world, it is matter of 
solemn obligation on ministers and Christians, 
to make iocreased exertions that the youth- 
ful talent and piety of the nation may be 
consecrated lo the Christian ministry. 

Addresses were made by the mover, and 
by Rev. Mr, Nash, of Connecticut, Agent 
of Ihe Society. The officers for the ensuing 
year are Hon. Samuel Prentiss, President, 
Rev. William Mitchell, Secretary, and G. 
W. Root, Esq. Tr. 

Al the close of Ibe meeting, $164 S3 were 
paid into the treasury. 

Mttting on hehalf of , ihe Education 

On the evening of July 23, IS35, a pub- 
lic meeting on behalf of the American Edu- 
calion Society was held in the Chapel of Ihe 
Theological Seminary, Andover. Tlie Rev, 
Dr. Woods, who acted as Chairman, opened 
Ihe meeting with prayer. The Secretary 
of the Society, Dr. Cogswell, then made 

its operations, present condition, and future 
prospects. Mr. B. B. Edwards, Editor of 
the Quarterly Register, succeeded tiim In 
an address from the following resolulion, 
which was adopted. 

Sisohed, That the present time. In Ihe 
providence of (Jod, is remarkably favorable 
for greatly increased exertions in the work 
of seeking out and training up young men 
for the Christian ministry. 

I'he Rev. Dr. Skinner then arose and 
presented the resolution which folloivs, and 
which was adapted, accompanied wiih an 
address. 

Reaotrted, That the .work in which the 
American Education Society are engaged, 
is one which should be pui-sned wilh the 
greatest fear and trembling, as well as witli 

Al the close of the mealing, the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted by Ihe students of the Seminary. 

Whereas the demand for ministers lo sup- 
ply Ihe destitute churches in Ibis country, 
and lo meet the wants of Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies, is great and increasing; 
and whereas there are in tiie United Stales 
more than 120,000 hopefully pious youD|; 
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men betf een 14 and 80 y can of b^, one 
tenlli of whom at leaal. i. e. 12.0110 ought la 
prepare for preachLng Ihe Eo?|jer, and yel 
not 4,000 are in a course of preparalion Tor 
this BBcred Employnient; therejore, 

Heiohtd, by Ihe members o( this Semi- 
nary, That we will use our best endeavors 
to Induce pioui young men of suitable nat- 
ural qualifications, to commence, without 
delay, preparation for Ihe Christian ministry. 

A similar resolution has been adoptcil by 
Ihe pious students at Dattmouth CoHogc, 
Vermont University, MidJIebury Colluge, 
and Bowdoin College, and by the members 
of the Theological Seminary, Bangor. Btes- 
eed results may follow efTorls such a« are 
here proposed. Will dgi the pious students 
of other insliluliona engage also in Ibis good 
CTork — go and do likewise ! 



s from 



s received of other 



INTELLIGENCE. 

QuarUrly Metting of till Diralan. 
The usual Quarterly Meeting o( the 
Board of Directors of the American Eiiu- 
eitioa Society, was held on Wednesday, 
October 14. 1835, Appropriations for the 
quarter, were made to beneficiaries in va- 
rious insUtutiona, as follows : — 



16 Theol. Sem" 


,122 


n 


133 


$2,446 


H.ich.T,. 


30 Colleges, 


393 


i» 


4Vi 






6T Academies, 


184 


43 




3,652 


[I>>ridCb<»»,Eiq. 



IIS InaUtotians, 699 73 772 $13,734 

Of the above, the Presbyterian and Wes- 
tern Education Societies made appropriations 



9 Theol. Sem's, 
19 Colleges, 
41 Academies, 
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«9 iDsUtutioDS, 293 29 322 $5,9S2 
At the Quarterly Meeting in July, the 
returns from the Western Education Society 
did not arrive in season to be published in 
the last Quarterly Journal, The appropria- 
tions made were as follows: — 

Jl»™rBm. »i.B>n 7WJ, imUAp, 

1 Theol. Sem. 7 I 8 #149 

7 Colleges, 21 1 22 404 

S Academies, 15 6 lOS 

18 Inalilutiana, 29 7 36 661 

Tliii sam of appropriations, 96Sli being 



added to 913,734, will make 914,395— the 

amount of appropriations for the present 

At Ihe meeting, the following votes were 

Voted, That those individuals who have 
been assisted by Ihe Society, and who have 
not entered the miiiiilry, but are engaged 
in other employments, be called upon to 
make immediate payment of principal nod 
~' ' case this should not be 
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witnessed, payable on demand, with in- 
terest. 

Voted, That the notes held by the Society 
against those beneficiaries who have do- 
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< Amtricaa Edacttiaa Sontly, front 
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Voi„ VIII. FEBRUARY, 1836. No. 3. 

PRESIDENT STILES.* 

Ezra Stiles was born at North Haven, in ihe State of Connecticut, on 
the lOlh of December, 1727, His ancestor, John Stiles, came from Mil- 
broke, Bedfordshire, England, in 1634, and settled in Windsor, Conn., in 
lt>35. His son, John Stiles, was brought, an infant, from England, His 
son, John, the president's grandfather, had fourteen children, (wo of whom, 
Isaac and Abel, were ministers of the gospel. Isaac was born at Windsor, 
Conn., July 30, 16U7, and graduated at Vale college in 1722. In June, 
1725, he married a daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor, of Westfield, 
Mass. She died on the 15th of December, 1797. Her only child, Ezra, 
was born with a feeble constitution, and it long remained doubtful, 
whether he would survive the age of childhood. , At the age-of nine years, 
he began to learn his Latin grammar; and, having finished his preparatory 
studies, under the inslruotioQ of his father, at twelve he was prepared to 
eater college. An admission at so early an age being judged inexpedient, 
he watted three years longer; and in September, 1742, entered Yale 
college, in the loth year of his age. His principal tutor was Thomas 
Darling, afterwards judge Darling, of Woodbridge, a faithful teacher, and 
a man of science. While at college, he was dependent, in a degree, on 
the patronage of friends. President Clap, among others, was his bene- 
factor, and, by various acts of friendship, lessened the expenses of his 
education. Among the proofs of his diligence at college, are observations 
on a comet, made in his sophomore year; an account of the number, 
periods, distances, velocity, and other properties of comets ; numerous 
geometrical mensurations ; and a copious chronological compend of Bible 
history. He was naturally inquisitive, fond of bocks, patient of applica- 
tion, and always delighted with literary society. 

Having finished his academic course, he delivered, by the appointment 
of the president, an oration, in the college hall, at the public examination 
of his class in July. On the 3d of September, 1746, at the age of nine- 
teen, he received the degree of bachelor of Mts. On this occasion, he 
had as distinguished a part, as a syllogistic exercise would admit ; and, at 
that period, the candidates for the first degree had no higher appointmeat 
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, except a Ralatatory oTalion. He was respondent in 
defence of the following thesis, "The hereditary right of kings is not of 
divine authority." In professor Meigs's funeral oration on president Stiles, 
it is staled that " he was esteemed one of the most perfect scholars, that 
had ever received the honors of the seminary."* 

Believing his religious principles to l)e settled, and impressed with a 
^conviction of the duty and importance of making a Cbrisitian profession, 
he united with the church at North Haven, under the paslora] care of his 
father, on the 2:}d of November, 1746. He then returned to the enjoy- 
ment of his beloved literary privileges at New Haven. A new benefactor 
appeared in Capt. David Woosier, (afterwards Gen. Wooster, mortally 
wounded at Ridglield, April 37, 1777,) who invited him to reside in his 
family. About this time, he drew up the following rules for his own use. 
" Rntio Vivendi. 

"I. In every action and station of life, act with judgment, prudence, 
calmness, and good humor of mind. 2. Endeavor to make the business 
«f your life your pleasure, as well as your employment. Labor ipse vo- 
luptas. 3. Be contented with whatever condition and circumstances 
Providence shall allot you in the world ; and therein endeavor, some way 
or other, to be useful to your fellow men. 4, Persuade yourself that to 
live according to the dictates of reason and religion, is the surest, and 
indeed the only way to live happily in this world, aud to lay a foundation 
of happiness in the other, 5. .Extirpate all vicious inclinations; cultivate 
and improve the mind with useful knowledge, and inure it to virtuous 
habits ; think, live, and act rationally here, that you may be pri^ressively 
preparing for heaven. Nulla dies sine linea." 

To these rules of his own, he added others, drawn from varbus Bonrces, 
and closed the whole with the following sentiment and resolution : 

" I consider myself as a citizen of the inlelleclua] world, and a subject 
of its almighty Lawgiver and Judge ; by him, I am placed upon an honor^ 
Kbie theatre of action, lo sustain, in the sight of morlaj and immortal beings, 
that character and part which he shall assign me, in order to my being 
trained up for perfection and immortality ; and shall, therefore, from this 
time forth, devote my life to the service of God, my country, and mankind." 

In 1749, he was chosen a tutor of Yale college, and was inducted into 
office on the Q5lh of May. In the spring of this year, Dr. Franklin sent 
an electrical apparatus to Yale college Nothing could have been more 
opportune than this to Mr, Stiles, In connection with his fellow tutors, he 
made a variety of curious experiments, above twenty of which are entered 
into his manuscripts. These were the first electrical experiments made in 
New England. Having received a license from the New Haven Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, he preached his first sermon at West Haven, in June, 
1749. At the commencement in September, he received the degree of 
A. M., and delivered a valedictory oration. 

In April, 1750, he took a journey, and preached to the Housatonic 
Indians, at Stockbridge, Mass. This occasioned an earnest application to 
him, from the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians, to 
undertake the mission to this tribe, as successor to the Rev. John Sergeant, 
who died July 27, 1749. But bis health being unequal to so arduous a 

Ishn H. Beau, DwinbeTi ar csnfren. Kn. EUhu SpeDcsi|D. D., ind Se>. John Bninsrd, > minkniUT, 
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seTvice, be declined it. On the 13th of December, be pronounced a Lalin 
funeral oration, in honor of Gov. Law, which was printed.* He wrote 
Latin with much facility. In September, 1752, it being the completion of 
the fiftieth year from the first commencement of Yale college, he delivered, 
at the requettt of the president, a Laiin half-century oration. This year, 
he was invited to a settlement in the ministry at Kensington ; but he de- 
clined the invitation. The exercise of preaching being prejudicial to his. 
health, he determined to pursue the profession of ihe law, and accordingly 
applied hiniaelf to Ihe study of it; not without the influence of religious 
considerations, which will be alluded to hereafter. In November, 1753, 
he took the atiorney's oath, before the county court at New Haven, and 
practised at the bar till 1755. During this period, he studied the most im- 
portant law treatises, particularly the great principles of the law of nature 
and of nations. The political and legal knowledge thus acquired, was 
of great service to him afterwards. 

At the commencement in 175;!, he pronounced a Latin oration in mem- 
ory of bishop Berkeley, a liberal benefactor of Yale college. In 1754, he 
resolved to make an effectual effort for the restoration of his health, which 
had been for sometime, feeble. He accordingly rode to Deerfield, Mass., 
Boston, Newport, R. I., New York, and Philadelphia ; about 1 ,0(H> miles. 
He attended the commencement in Cambridge, where he received the 
degree of A. M, On the 5th of rebruary, 1755, he pronounced a Latin 
oration, in compliment to Dr. Franklin, then on a visit at New Haven, A 
friendship now commenced between Mr. Stiles and Dr. Franklin, which 
was never dissolved till death. 

In April, being invited to preach, during the vacation, at Newport, R. I., 
he went to that town for the benefit of the journey, and with no view to a settle- 
ment. In May, the second church and congregation in Newport, gave him 
a unanimous call to settle with them in the ministry. This appointment 
embarrassed him, as he had fully determined to continue in the practice of 
the law. " At length," he says, " partly, my friends, especially my father's 
inclination ; partly, an agreeable town, and the Redwood library ; partly, 
the voice of jfrovidence in the unanimity of the people ; partly, my love 
of preaching, and prospects of more leisure in pursuing study than I could 
expect in the law, which, however, I love to this day, induced me to yield; 
and I gave an affirmative answer to the church and society." 

At the Qommencement in September, he resigned his office as tutor in 
the college, which he had tilled for six years, with singular usefulness and 
honor. The period of his life from 1747 to 1754, was the most critical, 
and, perhaps, the most instructive in his whole career. His mind became 
involved in serious difficulties, and his religious faith was severely tried. 
" In the years 1 747 and 1 748," to use his own language, " I had not in- 
deed, a disbelief, but I was in a state of skepticism, and ardently sought a 
clear belief of the being and attributes of God. Close attention to Dr. 
Clarke's Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, in 1747, 
and, above all, to the views of surrounding nature, at length pretty fully 
established me in this fundamental doctrine. From thence to 1750, I 
studied the Scriptures, and had no difficulty in receiving them for the word 
of God. But in 1750, a conversation with a young gentleman of an 
amiable and virtuous character, first raised in me scruples and doubts 
respecting Revelation, which have cost me many a paiofnl hoar. By this 
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tinM, I was BO tboconghly acquaiDted with the Scriptures, that I had no 
doabt what were the fuDdamental doctrines of Revelation ; but I had a. 
rtrong doubt whether the whole was not a. fable and a deluBion. I was 
aloae, there being no person ef my acquaintance near me, except the 
jouDg gentleman above mentioned, who labored with these doubts. I had 
begun to preach in 1749 ; and mj doubts increasing till 1752, 1 deter- 
mined to lay aside preaching, and actually adopted the attorney's oath in 
1753. An infirm stale of health, at this time, was a sufficient pretext for 
relinquishing preaching." At the same time Hr. Stiles applied himself 
assiduously to the study of the Bible. After a protracted and painful 
investigation, accompanied with earnest and constant prayer to the Father 
of lights, and a conscieotioua obedience to the divine precepts, be became 
comparatively established in his faith. By 1755, his doubts had entirely 
vanished. We may here be permitted to remark, that he bad probably 
indulged his speculative tendencies too much, without giving adequate at- 
tention to practical duties, and without sufficient communion with spirita- 
ally-mioded Christiana. 

Mr. Stilea was ordained at Newport, on (he 33d of October, 1765 ; on 
which occasion his Tenerable father preached a discourse replete with 
sound instruction, conveyed with the affection of a parenL His text was, 
" Thou, therefore, my son, he strong in the grace which is ill Christ 
Jesus."* In February, 1757, Mr. Stiles was married to Elizabeth 
Hubbard, eldest daughter of Col. John Hubbard, of New Haven, " a 
womau of excellent accomplishments, intellectual, moral, and religions ; 
and who, therefore, deservedly possessed his tenderest affection. By her 
prudence, and exclusive care of every thing pertaining to domestic econ- 
omy, she left bim in possession of his whole time, for literary pursuits and 
pastoral duties." 

His ardor in literary investigations continued unabated. He wrote a 
learned letter in Latin, to the principal of the Jesuits' college in Mexico, 
ia order lo ascertain what discoveries the Jesuits had made in the countries 
beyond California. By a learned Jew from Palestine, be sent a letter to a 
Greek ecclesiastic, living in the Holy Land, or in Syria. Its design was, 
to obtain' minute geographical and historical information of Western and 
Central Asia, and of the inhabitants. On the 23d of April, 1760, he 
delivered, before the Convention of Congregational Hinisters of Rhode 
Island, a very elaborate discourse on " CbtiEtian Union," which was widely 
circulated.t He commenced a course of chemical experiments, and also 
esteiftive inquiries respecting the aborigines of North America. He began 
in 1763, an interesting correspondence with Rev. Dr. Lardner, of Ltmdon. 
Dr. Franklin having presented him with Fahrenheit's thermometer, be 
began a series of thermometrical and meteorological observations, wbich he 
continued with very little interruption, with bis own hand, till within two 
days of his death. They are contained in six quarto volumes. 

In 1765, he wrote a letter to the principal of the university of Copen- 
hagen, respecting some ancient Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts, which 
had been brought from the East. On the 28lh of March, through the 
intervention of Dr. Franklin, the university of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1766, among other correspond 
deuce, be wrote to J. Z. Holwell, Esq., author of "Historical Accounts, 

• Rar. Ihu Slilei died M» 14, 17Ga, t(«l liilf-thiea. Ha iru aidunsd Ut Uis paitan] nra of tlM 
ahDich in Nonh Hiian, Navambei 11, ITiM. Kii lecoiid wife wu Eittisr Uooku of Fumingtoa, bj wbooi 
ht hid tan oliildran. 

tSomamccomitor Ihii HrnKm maj l>e •eeainUia QiuiUtIj Ragiilar, tdI. lii. p. 90. 
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relative to the Empire of Hindoostan," who had resided thirty years in 
Bengal, for information respectiDg the Hindoo Shasters; whether the Jews 
at Cochin and Patna were in possession of a Hebrew Pentateuch, etc. 
In a letter to Rer. Dr. Welles, he says, " 1 am stationed in a very difficult 
part of the Lord's vineyard, though, 1 thank God, with great tranquillity 
and happiness in my flock." 

In May, 1767, in the 40th year of hia age, he comroencecl the study of 
the Hebrew language, by the aid of a Jewish rabbi. In the first five days, 
he read eighteen Psalms. In one mouth, he translated all the Psalms into 
Latin. In May, 176S, he had translated the Psalms, Genesis, and Exodus 
into English. He then commenced Arabic, Syriac, the Chaldee, and 
Rabbinical Hebrew, etc. In 1769, he commenced a Literary Diary, in 
which he recorded what appeared to him most worthy of preservation, in 
bis conversation with literary men, and in his extensive reading. It re- 
cords much useful information on history, philosophy, religion, politics, 
war, and on every subject interesting to man. This treasure is contained 
in fifteen quarto volumes, each consisting of above 300 pages. The doctor 
seldom permitted a day to pass without some addition to its value; and the 
date of the last entry is six days only before his death.* He now began 
to write an Ecclesiastical History of New England and of British America. 
Various circumstances, however, did not allow him to complete it. This 
year, he copied "Eutychii Origines Ecclesis Alexandrine," in the Arabic 
letter, and translated it from the original. He now "learned somewhat of 
Syriac, and dipped into Persic, Coptic, and the other oriental languages." 
On the 3d of June, he was assiduously employed in observing the transit 
of Venus. The observations which he made and collected on this subject, 
fill a quarto volume. 

In 1770, be had considerable success in the ministry, and admitted 
twenty-eight communicants into hia church. He writes, "This year, a 
holy God haa shown his mercy and loving-kindness to me, to my family, 
and to my church. It has been to me one steady experience of divine 
goodness. My spiritual state is rather more comfortable, or, shall 1 say, 
less distressing, than heretofore, I hope I love my Saviour for his divine 
excellencies, as well as for hia love to ainnera. I glory in his divine right- 
eousness; and earnestly beseech the God of all grace to endue me with 
true and real holiness, and make me like himself." 

In Newport, there were many African slaves. Of eighty communicants 
in his church, seven were negroes. These occasionally met, by his direc- 
tion, for religious improvement in his study. In 1772, he says, "In the 
seventeen years of my ministry, I have had under my pastoral care about 
1,000 souls, a third of whom are now in eternity,— without doubt many of 
them are in misery. I have reason to fear that some have perished through 
my neglect. And yet I would humbly hope that I have warned all, taught 
them the evil and danger of sin, and presented the way of salvation by a 
bleeding Saviour; though I might have inculcated these things with greater 
frequency, zeal, and aaaiduity. Oh! bow great the work, how solemn and 
awful the account for the blood of souls ; onus humeris angelicis formi- 
dandum," 

In 1773, he commenced a very profitable acquaintance with Isaac Cari- 
gal, a learned Jewish rabbi, who had travelled extensively in the East, and 
who was born at Hebron in the Holy Land. They cultivated a mutual 
friendship while present, and corresponded in Hebrew when absent. One 

* Kflf. Di. Holmai mad« eoaftidsrhble uia of tkii Diarr, in pnpariDf hii Auub. 
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of (he doctor's letters on the Measinh's kingdom, occupies twenty-two 
qttarto pages. He also became acquainted with six other rabbies, and 
frequently attended the worship in their synagogue. 

By a memoir, May 18, 1775, it appears that his daily habit was, first, in 
the morning, to ofler private prayer to God; then, calling his family to- 
gether.to read a chapter of the Bible in course, and perform family prayer; 
then to read by himself, from one to three or four chapters of the Bible in ' 
course, with frequent references to the original Hebrew and Greek, and to 
the commentators, ancient and modern; that recently he had made much 
use of ihe Zohar, in which, with the Syriac, he now daily read a portion. 
At ten or eleven, he walked abroad, and visited his flocL After dinner, 
he read an hour or two, and then visited again. In the evening, he read 
one or two hours. Between nine and Icn, he attended prayer in his family. 
About eleven, he retired to bed, having commended himself and all his 
concerns to God. 

On the 2iilh of May, he writes, "My pious and good wife has been, (his 
day, setting her house in order, and giving her children her dying counsel. 
God grant it may make a deep and lasting impression on their tender 
minds! May they never forget her affectionate concern, especially for 
their spiritual and eternal welfare! Her disorder so far prevails, as to 
leave no prospect of her continuance in this vale of tears. The good Lord 
grant her his divine presence, give her a humble submission to his holy 
will, increase and strengthen her faith and trust in the divine righteousness 
of the glorious Immanuel." 

Early on the morning of the 29lh of May, Mrs. Stiles died, leaving her 
friends overwhelmed with sorrow. Her character and extensive charities 
seem to have secured for her a great degree of love and respect." 

On account of the war, which was now threatening many of the Atlantic 
towns, Newport was mostly evacuated of its inhabitants. On the )3th of 
March, I77t), Dr. Stiles and his family removed to Dighton, Mass. He 
continued, however, his pastoral labors at Newport, with the remainder nf 
his flock and with the soldiers. On occasion of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, he wrote, " Thus the congress has tied a Gordian-knot, which 
the parliament will find they can neither cut nor untie. The thirteen 
united colonies now rise into an independent republic, among the king- 
doms, Slates, and empires on earth. May the supreme and omnipotent 
Lord of the universe, shower down his hleasings upon it, and ever keep it 
under his holy protection." On the 8th of December, 3,000 British troops 
took possession of Newport. During Dr. Stiles's retirement in Dighton, 
he diligently pursued his literary investigations. He received invitations 
from various quarters, to engage again in pastoral duties. In May, 1777, 
he repaired to Portsmouth, N. H,, having consented to preach in that town 
for one year. On the 27lh of September, he received official notice of his 
election to the presidency of Yale college, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Daggett. Before giving a definitive answer, he made a journey into 
Coimecticut, and on the 5th of November, was introduced to the corpora- 
lion of the college. On the day following, they unanimously elected him 
professor of ecclesiastical history, in conjunction with the presidency. He 
"very fully laid before them all his own deficiencies, and what they must 
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not expect from bim; particularly, bis infirm healtb, waat of talents for 
goreriimeot, and doubts of becoming acceptable to the mmislera, Ibe as- 
sembly, and tbe public. He also communicated 10 them bis sentiments in 
religion, botb witb respect to the system of theology, and ecclesiaBtical 
polity, and desired them particularly to consider wherein he coincided 
with and differed from others." "I did this," be says, "with all sin- 
cerity, as in the presence of God. 1 reqnested tbem to take full know- 
ledge of me, on these and all other accounts, and to interr<^ale me to 
their full aalisfactjon." 

Having taken time for ample deliberation and consultatbn, be deter* 
mined to accept the office. He accordingly removed with his family to 
New Haven, in June, 1778, and immediately entered on his duties. 

The moat important facts in his history while president of Yale college, 
and the manner and spirit in which be discharged his elevated trusts, have 
been so recently described in this publication, that we shall not now take 
the trouble to repeat them.* It may be proper in this connection, how- 
ever, to mention a. few miscellaneous facts. In 1781), Dartmouth college 
conferred on him the degree of doctor in divinity. In I 'til, he was elected 
a counsellor of the American Philosophical Society, and a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. On the tiib of October, 
1782, he was married to his second wife, Mrs. Mary Checkley, the relict 
of William Checkley, Esq., of Providence. The president's eldest son, 
Ezra, died 00 tbe 22d of August, 1784, near Edenlon, N. C. In Septem- 
ber, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
divinity, and docror of laws. 

Od Friday, the Kth of May, 17!)5, the president having, at eleven o'clock, 
walked out as usual, on his return, complained of a lethargic tendency, 
and of universal indisposition. Not seeming, however, to apprehend a 
settled illness, he declined a proposal of the family to send for a physician. 
But, tbe symptoms assuming a more threatening aspect, a physician was 
sent for in tbe aRernoon ; and from this time, the most assiduous attentions 
were paid to his disorder. It was a bilious fever of so putrid a tendency, 
as to baffle every medical attempt to check its progress. He soon became 
sensible that it would be fatal. "I do not doubt," said he, "the eufhciency 
of the Redeemer, or the mercy of God ; but the want of purity makes me 
afraid to appear before a God of infinite purity." These apprehensions 
were, however, of short duration; nor did he experience that distress, 
which he had been accustomed to anticipate in the prospect of his disso- 
lution. He continued to express strong desires after purity, as a qualifica- 
tion for admission into the presence of a holy-God, and for the enjoymeut 
of heaven. At four, in the afternoon, on Tuesday, May 11, he took an 
affecting leave of each member of his family, who was present, and gave 
messages of dying counsel for his absent children. Two students of the 
college being present, he called them to his bed, expressed bis wish that 
they might tie good and happy, and told them that they had laid the foun* 
dalion of a good education, and he hoped they would make the most of 
their advantages. "But, above all," said he, "seek religion; read the 
Bible; and follow the example of Christ. What 1 now say to you, I say 
to all college. Tell tbe scholars what 1 (ell you ; that 1 wish them happy, 
and hope they will have a belter president than I have been." 

He expired at half past eight o'clock, in the evening of tbe same day. 
His funeral was attended on the following Thursday, when the Rev. Dr. 

• Sea Ibe niuobei of IkU wuilc lot Augtal, IBSi, p*f* 31, Hqu«l. 
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Dana, of New Haven, preached a fonentl disconrae, from tbe words, "In 
m; Father's hoooe are many mansioas." 

"Ptesident Sliles," eajs Dr. Holmes, "was a man of low and small 
fltatnre; of a very delicate atnictnre; and of a well^roportioned form. 
His eyes were of a dark grey color; and, in tbe moment of contemplation, 
singularly penetralitig. His voice was dear and energetic. His counte- 
nance, especially in conversation, was expressive of mildness and benig- 
nity; but, if occasion required, it became the index of majesty and au- 

Sotne traits in his character are thus delineated : 

" With a rare felicity, he united, in his address and manners, familiaritj 
with dignity. While an ornament to the highest, he was accessible to the 
lowest, classes of mankind. Communicative, hospitable, and polite to 
strangers, entertaining and instructive to all, none left bis companj without 
delightful impressions. 

" Passionately attached to the interests of science and of religion, his 
delight in observing, as well as in accelerating, their progress, was next to 
enthusiasm. Speaking of certain methods of promoiing useful knowledge, 
which gave some oflence, he observed, in allusion to an apostolic expres- 
sion: 'Notwithstanding every way knowledge is increased, and I therein 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' 

"If a thorough study of the Scriptures, in their original languages, as 
well as in many translations; a familiar acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
writings; a comprehensive knowledge of ecclesiastical history, and of the 
various systems of polemical and positive divinity, maintained in the suc- 
cessive ages of the Christian church; joined with deep contemplation, 
fervent devotion, and a pious life, constitute a great divine — he seems to 
have had a just claim to this character. 

" He always carried a pencil in his pocket, and a small quarto sheet of 
Mank paper, doubled lengthwise, on which he minuted every noticeable 
occurrence, and useful information. When he travelled, he carried several 
blank sheets, folded in the same manner, and applied them to the same 
purpose. When these memoranda formed materials sufficient for a volume, 
he had them bound ; and they, collectively, compose four curious volumes 
of Itineraries, preserved in his cabinet of manuscripts. 

" He manifested a paternal concern for such of his pupils, as found it 
difficult to defray the expenses of their education; inquired and ascer- 
tained their exigencies; and, in numerous instances, gratuitously discharged 
their bills for quarterly tuition. The best scholars are, not unfrequently, 
to be found among the most indigent. . . The president coming, one 
day, out of the library, and seeing a student, of bright parts, and of studious 
application, walking pensively alone in the college yard, called him, and 
made some inquiry about his situation. Having encouraged his persever- 
ance, he put a guinea into his hand, aad dismissed him with renovated 
spirits, and a brightened countenance. It was done with his usual delicacy. 
'Make a good improvement of it,' said he; 'ask no questions; and say 
nothing.' 

" This characteristic trait is still further confirmed, by the testimony of 
another of my worthy and valued friends; who was, also, a considerable 
time, in the tutorship, and was a confidential friend of the president. In a 
letter to me, on the same subject, he writes: 'You doubtless are informed 
of his liberality. Within my knowledge, he afforded very considerable 
pecaniary aid to a number of scholars, to enable them to pursue a public 
education; and- was ever ready to concur in arrangements to favor those, 
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whose finaaces embanassed them io fheh collegiate course. Posaesiing sa 
much benevolence, his public situation aflbrded frequent opportunities for 

exercising it, ^eatty to the benefit of the rising generation.' To these 

testimonies, the compiler, were it necessary, could subjoin his own, with 
the addition of many others. 

"When any one of his pupib was taken sick, he immediately visited 
him, and supplied the place o( a parent, by bia tender empathy, seaton* 
able counsel, and assiduous altenliona. 

"Were any one of hia Christian graces to be discriminated, it shonld, 
perhaps, be his humility; a virtue seldom attached to great intellectual 
talents, and to high stations,' but which confers the truest dignity ofi both. 
His deep contempt of human pride, whether it betrayed hself in others, 
or was found lurking in his own bosom, is discernible in a passage, pre- 
fixed to his birth-day reflections: 'How absolutely conlemplible is a man, 
glorying in some little emioency among bis fellow worms; wfiile, in com- 
parison with the immensity of the universe, and in the view of superior 
spirits, and, above all, in the conleinplation of God, he must appear notb* 
ing, less than nothing, and vanity ! ' " 



A SKETCH OF THE HISTOEY OF YALE COLLEGE, IN COK- 
NECnCUT. 

IPnpued bf PiofHiat Kinplay, u the nqnait at thn Editor,) 
[OiiRlDdM i-^K p>|«lt.) 

The corporatitfn, at their session in June, follo'wiiig tbe death of presidenl 
Stiles, chose the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., as his successor. This appoint' 
ment was in entire coiticidence with the expectations and wishes of tbe public. 
Dr. Dwight signified his acceptance of the presidency in August ; aud on thd 
8ih of September, the day preceding the public commencement, be tvaa in- 
ducted into office, nitb ibe same fommlities hs were observed at the inaugura- 
tion of president Stiles. The Rev. Dr. Williams, of East Hartford, officiated, 
on both these occasions', as senior fellow. 

At the same time that Dr. Dwight was chosCn president of tbe college, the 
Rev. David Pai80n& of Amherst, Mass. waa chosen proftssor of divinity. Mr. 
Parsons declined this appointment ; end the corporation, in September of the 
same year, elected the Rev. John Gemmil, of Pfeasanl Valley, In the State of 
PennHylvants, to the fflme office. On Mr. Qemmil's declining tbe place, the 
choice of the corporBtion, in September; 1796, fell on the Rev, Charles Batons, 
D. D., of Somen, Corni. This election, was likewise nnsuccessful ; and as so 
much difficulty had been expericiiced in filling the professorship of divinity, by 
inviting to it clergymen who were connected with congregations, the corpora- 
tion, at their sesfdon in September, 1801, adopted a new plan for procuring a' 
divinity professor ; and made choice of Mr. Henry Davis, a tutor of the college 
and a popular candidate for the ministry, with the expectation, that, before aS' 
Burning the duties of his office, he would take such time as ahonld be necessary 
to prepare himself for the station. Mr. I>avi^ ftom tbe failure of his health, 
was never inducted into the professorship. 

Dr. Dwight, from tbe time when he took the presidency of the college, had at 
the request of the corporation, supplied the pulpit, and performed the other 
duties of a professor of divinity, with Universal approbation, till September, 
1805. At this time, the subject of the professorship of divinity was taken up by 
the corporation, and fully discussed ; and by a nnanimous vote of the fellows, 
and to the entire aatis&ction of all interested in tbia matter, the president wa> 
VOL. nil. 36 
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requested to lake the profeesonhtp of diTiniij in coniwctioii whb the office he 
then hekL When the vote was communicated to Dr. Dwiiht, be wrote in the 
records of the corporation his acceptance of the place; but he exhibited no ad- 
ditional confeBsion of faith, and had no formal introduction to the professorebip. 

The grant which was made to the college in 1T9S, of the residue of certaun 
taxes, was encumbered with the condition, that fiftj per cenL of what shotild 
be paid into the hands of the commisaioners appointed for this purpose, should 
be subject to the fiiture disposal of the legislature. The final adjustment of this 
matter had not taken place, when Dr. Dnight came into the presidency. It 
had been found, that to place the college on such a ibundslion a* to meet the 
increasing demands of education, and the expectations of the public ; doois 
money was necessary, than the original grant conteroplated. Accordingly, mt 
the session of the legislature in Ma;, J796, the corporation petitioned for tbe 
relinquishment of the fifty per cent The petition was powerfully supported 
in an address by the president, to both houses of the general assembly. An act 
was finally passed, by which the fifty per cent, was relinquished by the legis- 
lature, provided the college would pay into the State treasury a certain sum, 
ajnounting to somewhat more than thirteen thousand dollars. It may not be 
improper to add here, that this act of the legislature was very extensively un- 
popular, and many individuals wbu were active in procuring its passage, suf- 
fered in their political suinding ; whether to the honor or disgrace of Connecticut, 
posterity will judge. Dr. Dwight, on several other occasions, when the college 
asked for aid, addressed the legislature with great abihty, but without success. 
A majority of the members would admit, that a strong ease had been made 
out; but the act of relinquishment in 1796 was remembered, and " tbe time for 
acting had not yet arrived." 

As most of the grant of 1793 and 1796, except what was appropriated to tbe 
erection of the new college, had been invested in deferred stock of tbe United 
States, it did not become available till tlie year J800; but eveiy efibrt was 
made, as wet! before as after this time, to advance the interests of the college, 
which its means would admii. In the year 1798, as there was a small fund 
given by the Rev. Dr. Salter, of Mansfield, Conn., for the encouragement of 
oriental literature, Mr. Ebenczer Grant Marsh, was appointed "Hrf>rew in- 
structor," to teach such graduates and undergraduates as might wish to acquire 
some knowledge of tbe Hebrew language. Mr. Marsh began to instruct ia 
Hebrew, in November of that year. In 1801, the professorship of matbematic* 
and natural philosophy, being vacant by the resignation of professor Meigs, Mr. 
Jeremiah Day, at that time senior tutor, was elected to this place. Mr. Day, in 
consequence of infirm health, did not enter upon this professorship till 1603. 
The same year, 1801, the corporation voted to institute a profeaeorship of law. 
It was not their design to fumiah undergraduates such instruction in this de- 
partment, as might qualify tbem for the bar — a plan wholly inconsisteal with 
the requisite attention to tbe other branches of* the collegiate courae — but to 
have occasional lectures read, " on the leading principles of the law of natuie 
and nations ; on the general principles of civil government, particularly of re- 
publican representative government ; on the constitution of the United States, and 
of tbe State of Connecticut;" — "and also, on the various obligations and duties, 
resulting from social relations, especially those relations which arise from our 
own national and State governments." — A professional school in this depart- 
roent, if it should exist, was expected to be the private concern of the professor, 
or to be created by some subsequent act of the corporation. The Hon. Eliznr 
Goodrich was elected to this professorship. He entered on the office of pro- 
fessor of law in 1801, and continued to lecture occasionally till 1810, when be 
resigned his place. 

In tbe year 1798, some measures weie taken for establishing a profesaonfaip 
of "chemistry and natural history;" hut nothing decisive was done in re- 
lation to this object, till September, 18M ; when the corporation voted, that 
such a professorship should bo instituted ; and Mr, Benjamin SiUimtui, at tbst 
time a tutor of the college, was elected the first professor. Mr. Sillinian wee 
maugurated in 1B04. T^e title of this professorship was afterwarde changed ; 
and is now the " professorship of chemistry and mineralogy." 
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The same year, 160S, the corparado& voted to foiiDd a " profesBOrdiip of 
lan^ages," meaDing the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages; and ae do 
lectures on eccleaiastical history had been given since the death of president 
Stiles, and ii was thought to be more probable that they would be resumed if 
the subject waa kept in view of the public, " ecctesiBsiical history " waa added 
to the style of tbia professorship. It whs well undeislood, that no individual 
could properly perform the duties which this profossorsbip nominally imposed ; 
but the design was, to divide tbeae duties among other professors, as means for 
their support should be obtained. The first person elected to this place, waa 
Mr. Ebenezer Grant Marsh, at that time tutor and Hebrew instructor. Mr. 
Marab did not live to enter on this professorship. He died November 16, 1803, 
in the 27th yeot of bis age. He was son of the Hev. John Marsb, D. D., of 
Wethersfield, graduated at Yale college in 1795, waa elected Hebrew instructor, 
as has been already mentioned, io 1798, and tutor in 1799. Mr. Marsh studied 
Hebrew with preaident Stiles ; and when he received his bachelor's degree, 
waa thought to have mode very uacoauoon progress in that language. He was 
much respected for his talents and acquirements, and hie death was greatly 
lamented. In the year 1805, the corporation determined to fill (bis professor- 
ship, and for this purpose made choice of Mr. James L. Kingdey, at that time 
senior tutor. Mr. Kingsley was accordingly introduced into this office, with 
the undenrtanding, that he was to perform certain duties attached to the place, 
and at the same time to continue in the busioess of a tutor. He acted aa tutw 
till 1812. This professorship has since received several modificattons, which 
will be noticed hereafler. 

Many who were interested in the advancement of medical science in Con- 
necticut, had for a bug time wished, that there should he established, in con< 
nection with the college, a course of medical lectiues, for the benefit of profes- 
sional students ; and some measures for this purpose were taken by the corpo- 
ruion as early as 1806. The board had full power by their charter to esiablisb 
BiH^ a department ; but as it was desirable to have the co-operation of the 
Medical Society of the State in whatever plan was adopted, negotiations were 
entered into with that body, in consequence of which an application was made 
to the legislature in October, 1810, and an act was passed regulating the joint 
action of the Medical Society and the corporation of Yale college in establishing 
and conducting a medical school. In 1813, four medical professors were ap- 
pointed ; j£nBas Munson, M. D.* professor of materia medica and botany ; Eh 
Itob, M. D. adjunct professor in the same department ; Nathan Smith, M. D., 

Jrofessor of the theory and practice o{ physic, surgery and obstetrics; and 
onatban Knight, M. D., professor of anatomy. The professorship of cbemistiy 
in the college, made any new provision for this science unnecesaary. Tm 
same year, the lectures commenced under very favorable auspices ; and the 
legislature, at their session in May, 1814, made a grant to the institution of 
thirty thousand dollars, to aid in effecting its objects. From that time, the de- 
partmml has been in regular and successful operation. 

The buildings of the college, hkewise, as well as its means of instruction, were 
gradually increased. In the summer and autumn of 1797, Connecticut Hall 
was repaired throughout ; and the fourth story of this edifice was rdsed, so as 
to correspond more exactiy with that of Union Hatl. In the year 1800, as the 
number of students had considerably increased, there being at the beginning of 
the collie year 1800-1, two hundred and seventeen undergraduates, the cor- ' 

Siration voted to erect a new building, on the same general plan as UnioD 
all ; which buildmg was completed in the summer of 1603, and called Berke> 

of ths piofoMorebip. Ho w«a born in New Mlvon. Jqdo W, 1734, lai I'eooivod hll Jinl dBgro* Bt Yjle 



ilttB as a leamad, d«vDt«d and incceAiftit phviicion. He wu 
K*diol Saciatr. tat 6x mtuy jaum iu pnildaDt. Dr. KmuDn tna highly rHpaclad, not oolv lot U 
iHdIul ■kill, Iwt fill hii lociaJ, innsvolonl ind religloni ehuactec. He dlad in Naw Havaa, laoa II 
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1^ Hall, in honor of biahop Berkeley, one of the beneftcton of the college. 
The third mory at ihe chapel, which had been used bitheito fin- the libruy 
and philoaophical apporalue, was now much needed for the latter purpose, and 
tor lectures on natural philosophy. There was likewise, great need of auilable 
pvchUion-nNiina. Accordingly the eorponitioti, at a meeting in November, 
1800, voted to erect a building combiniDg roomB for recitation, a Ubrary, and a 
chemical laboratory. This building was finished in die summer of 1803 ; and 
as some name was thought necessary, it was called the ConritcliaU Za/cemn. 
The house which was erected for the accominodatic»i of the president, in 1716, 
waa so far decayed, that the corporation disposed of the old building, and tbe 
lands adjoining, and a new house for the president was buih, north of tbe 
college edifices, which was completed in the autumn of 1799. The building 
used for calle^e-commoDS, was in 1603, on accotmt of tbe increassd number of 
students, connderafaly enlarged. 

Among other improvementa in the condition of college, undertaken at the 
•ame period, was tbe enlargement of the lilxary, and of the philosophical and 
chemical apparntus. In September, 1604, an appropriation was made for these 
purposes, and, in the spring of the next year, professor Silliman embarked for 
Europe to execute the resolve of the corporation. He returned in June, 1806^ 
oikd besides accomplishing the iramedi8,te object of his mission, attended sereral 
oounei of lectures in London and Edinburgfa, to pofect bainself in his own 
profesriooal employmenL 

The collection of minravla belonging to the eoUege, at the time when chem- 
istry was first taught, was very inconsiderable ; yet with the few which had 
been previously collected, and such as had l)een added chiefly from the vicinity 
oTNew Haven, iostruation in mineralogy had bem begun, and some interest in 
^ scienoe had been excited among the students. In 1807, a small, but very 
valuable cabinet of mineralogical specimens was purchased of Mr. Benjamin 
Peikina, who then resided in New York. Hr. Perkins was graduated at the 
college in 1796 ; and during a subsequent residence in England, having turned 
fail attention to mineralogy, he collected a mineral cabinet of about fiAeen hun^ 
dred specimenB, selected with great judgment, and for their number, exhibiting 
■n uncommon variety of mineralogical characters. Afterwards the professor in 
this department, having become acquaintad with liie collection of minerals im.* 
ported into the United States by Col. George Gibbs of Newport, Rhode Island, 
made an arrangement with that gentleman, by which about half of his cabinet, 
in the spring of 1810, was brou^t to New Haven, and opened in a room pre- 
pared in Coimecticut Hall fi>r this purpose. In the summer of IB13, in conse- 
yqjuence offhrther negotiation, the remainder of Col. (^bbs'a cabinet was depos- 
ited in the same place. Tbe whole of this collection contained somewhat more 
than ten thousand specimens. 

It deaerres here to be added, that in all the improvements in the collegiate 
builduiip, and in the enlargement of the means cnT instructioii, the opinions of 
the president had great influence. The advancement of the institution he kept 
coustandy in view, and he was ever ready, so &r as its meariB allowed, to adopt 
^y plan which promised to extend its usefulness. 

Dr. Dwight continued in very vigorous health, and discharged with greu 
atrility the numerous duties which devolved upon him; when in tbe early part 
of Ae year 1816, he was attacked with a local disease, which Tnade such inrosds 
on his constitution, that his decline was soon obvious. He died in New Havsn, 



muary 11, 1817, in the 65lh year of his age. The events in the life of pres- 
ident Dwight are so well known, from the biographical sketch prefixed to his 
tfaeolo^, and from other publications, that it would be superfiuoua here to do 
lUy thing more, than to state a few of the prohiinent &ct^ and to note some 
leading traits of bis character, more particularly in his relation to the college 
jlSOTeBidwit and professor of divinity. 

Dr. Dwight was ixim in Northampton, Mass. in May, 1758. He received bis 
bachelor^ degree at Yale college in 1769. Three yeare after, when be gradu- 
ated master of arts, he exhibited a "Dissertation on the History, Eloqueiu^t and 
P(>etr^ of the Bible," which was puUished, and was considered an earnest of 
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fliture eminence. In t77], he was elected a tutor of the college, and continued 
in the tutorship for aix fears ; and in this time, lie whs aseociated with most oC 
those gentlemen, who have been already mentioned as occupying the same 
station with so much ability, during the presidencyof Dr. Daggett. On leavifig 
the college in 1777, be was tor a Hhoit time a chaplain in ihe revolutionary 
army, and afterwards entered on political bfe in MasBaebusetts ; but bavini^ 
finally determined- on entering permanently the ChriBiian ministry, he waa 
ordained in 1783 pastor of the church in the parisb of Greenfield, in the town 
of Fairfield, Conn. Here he continued till his election to the preaidency of 
Yale colle|;e. The subject of education had long been familiar to Dr. Dwight ; 
and became to the college, well acquainted, from hisformer residence at the insti- 
tution, wiUi its condilion, and what his station required. The funds granted in 
179S soon began to be available ; and the prosperity of the country under the 
operation of the new constitution of the United Slates, affording inducements 
to greater numbers to direct their attention to a liberal education, every circiun' 
stance was favorable to the advancement of the college ; but the talents and 
efibrta of Dr. Dwight were neceaaary to' give these causes their full efieet. 
During hia presidency, the course of instruction was extended and improved, 
and the number of students greatly increased. 

From 1795 to 1805, Dr. Dwight filled the office of professor of divinity, by 
an annual appointment. During this period, his sermons, dedgned to give a. 
eonnected view of religious doctrines, were delivered, generally from short 
notes ; his miscellaneous discourses, were frequently more fully written, but not 
always. Afler he took the office of professor of divinity permanently, the first 
dass of sermons above mentioned, was committed to writing ; and he made use 
af them in one halfof his preaching in the college chapel, for the remainder of fai» 
life.' He never ceased, however, to increase his stocit of sermons on miacolla- 
neous suhjecia, and especially on topics which he judged appropriate to the 
audience he addressed ; and to the close of his preaching, he probably wrote as 
many new discourses, as most ministers who have officiated the same length of 
time. There was always a number greater or less of theological students re- 
aiding at the cotlego as graduates, who looked to him for instruction. Theaa 
students met occasionally, sometimes once a week, and sometimes oAener, when 
disaertations were read on subjects previously assigned ; after which the preei' 
dent added his remarks on the opinions advanced, and the course of argument 
adopted. On Saturdays at eleven o'clock, his recitations in the senior class 
were always theological ; and his remarks, at these times, comprised a series of 
&miliar lectures. Saturday evening was the time, when he appeared more 
ftilly as the college pastor. About the year 1780, a number of undergraduates, 
with the approbation of president Btites, established a regular meeting on that 
evening, for devotional purposes ; • first in a room procured fbr this object in 
town, and afterwards within the college walls. Dr. Dwight, during a large 
part of his preetdenoy, waa in the habit of being present a portion of each even-. 
iae, at this meeting ; and by his obaervations, contributed greatly to increase 
religious knowledge among the students, and to give a proper direction to re- 
U^ouB feeling. 

As president, he took tbe instruction of the senior class In metaphysics and 
ethics, and likewise in rhetoric. The government of the college, as well as its 
instruction, was a subject on which Dr. Dwight spent much thought, and was 
a part of hia official duty in which he was highly successful. Tbe college 
laws, in consequence, received during his presidimcy some very important 
modifications, to adapt them better, as was thought, lo tbe government of 
youth, and especially to the altered circumstances of the times. His great re-. 
liance, however, in the management of students, a reliance in his case alto- 
gether justifiable, was on bis own powers of persuBsion. No person ever 
more thoroughly understood the feelings and passions of young men, and their 
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modea of thinking and reaaoning, or knew better wbat motives to u^e, wbra 
it wag neceeaary to check their waywardness, or to incite them to laudablB 
efforts. Whether he had occasion to speak lo the students at large, or to poi^ 
tions of them, he always succeeded in producing a conviction of the interest lie 
took in their wel&re, in which there was no affectation ; and he addreaaed at 
the same time, their understandings and their consciences witli such appropri- 
ateness and force, that few continued in oppoaition. Towards the oloae of his 
life, he somelimeB remarked, that talking aeetned to have loat most of ita effi- 
cacy — yet to others it was not so apparent. 

Besides hia employment in the government and inatruction of tlie college, aa 
head of the institution be had a great amount of miacellaneous businew to 
Iransact, which it was inipoaaible to avoid ; still lie found time to ]»epBre bia 
l^rek in New England and New York, and to prosecute other literary enter- 
prise*. All tliis could not l>e accompliahed without great induatry ; and bis 
examine, in ttna respect, had a favorable influence on the students of the 
college. Dr. Dwight was an ardent friend of his country, and in early life 
ontered with great zeal into the cause of American independence. He waa 
much attached to the institutions and habits of New England, and piized 
highly that liberty, which is founded on a rigid execution of equal latva ; a 
Mate of diinga, which he believed could exist nowhere, for any great length of 
.time, separated from a strong aenae of religioua and moral obUgation, 

The death of Dr. Dwight occurred, as before stated, January 11, 1817. Hia 
fimeral was attended on the I4th, when a diecourae was delivered by the IUt. 
Dr. Chapin of Wetberafield. A large part of the citizens of New Haven joinB<l 
in the fimeral proceaaion, and the fullest evidence was afforded of the strimg 
sense entertained by all, of the worth of the deceased, and of the lots which the 
college and the public had sustained in bis death. At a meeting of the cor- 
poration in February, a discourse, at the request of the college &cul^, was ' 
pronounced before the college and citizens of the town, on the life and char- 
acter of president Dwight, by professor Silliman.* 

The corporation, at their meeting in February, 1817, elected the Rev. Henry 
Davia, D. D^ at that time president of Middlebuiy college, to succeed Dr. 
Dwight aa president ; and the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. of the Theological 
Seminary, Aodover, Mass., to be profeaaor of divinity. Dr. Davis having de- 
clined the appointment, the corporation, in April of the aame year, made chMce 
fbr president, of Mr. Jeremiah Day, at that time profeaaor of madieinatics and 
natural philosopby. President Day was inaugurated July 33, 1817, vritb the 
same fonnaUties as were observed at the inauguration of {resident Stilea, and 
president Dwight He was also ordained, on the morning of the same day, to 
the imnietry of the gospel, by the clerical part of the corporation. The Rer. 
Dr. Lewis of Greenwich, one of the fellows, preached the ordination sermon. 

The corporation, at the same meeting, made choice of Mr. Eleazar T. Fitch, 
a candidate fbr the ministry, to be professor of divinity ; Dr. Porter, having 
declined his appointment The ordination of Mr. Fitch, and his inauguratioa 
as Livingston profeaaor of divinity, took place November 5, 1817. The ordi- 
nation aermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Elliot of East Guilford, one of 
die telloWB. Mr. Fitch, on hia induction inm this profeeaorahip, subscribed the 
e<Hifeaaion of futh, which was first used by president Stiles. 

In September, 1817, the corporation elected the Rev. Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, who had before been a tutor in the college, professor of rhetoric and 
oratory. Mr. Goodrich entered on this office in January, 1818. 

At the aame meeting of tlie corporation. Sept 1817, Hr. Alexander M. 
Fiaber, at that time a tutor in the college, was elected profeaaor of mathematics 
and natural philosopby. Mr. Fisher waa inducted into office the following 
October. In the spring of 1822, he determined to viait Europe, chiefly with 
the view of improving himself in hia profession, by seeing tlie state of S)re^n 
literary institutions. He sailed from New York, April 1, in the Albion, for 
liverpool, and perished by shipwreck, on the morning of the 32d of the same 
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mondi, OD the co&Bt of Ireland, not ftr &om Kinaale. FrofeMor Fisher was 
bom in Franklin, Mass., 1794, graduated at Yale college ia 1813, and was 
elected a tutor in 1815. He was a man of eupeiior talents, and of uncommon 
attainmoDtB for his age ; and his loss wbs greatly lamented.* 

In September of the same year, the Rev. Matthew R. Dutton of Stratford, 
Conn., was elected the successor of prnfeasor Fisher, and soon after entered 
on the duties of his office. Professor Dutton died July 17, 1835, aged fony- 
two years. He was bom in Watertown, Conn., and received his bachelor's 
degree at Yale college, in 1808. Befoie bis ordination as pastor of the church 
in Stratford, he had for two years discharged the office of a tutor in the college. 
Proressor Dutton posseased a discrimisating mind, and communicated instruc- 
tion with uncommon clearness. He commenced the labois of his professor- 
ship with the fiurest prospects of future usefiilness, and his early loea was 
deeply felt by the inatitution. 

Mr. Deniaon Olmsled, who had been a tutm: m the calleger and afterwards a 
professor in the university of North Carolina, succeeded Mr. Dutton in the 
autumn of the year 1825, and is the present profesau' of matheBoatics aaA 
Datural phiioaophy. 

Dr. Smith, jnofessor of the theory and practice of physic, surgery and ob- 
netrica, died in New Haven, Jan. 36, 1839. Ho was bom in Rehoboth, Mass., 
September.30, 17^, and early removed with his parents to Varraont. At the 
age of twentj-ibiir, haviag witnessed a surgical operation, which stron^y ex- 
cited his curiosity, lie directed liis attention to the structoreof the human body ;. 
and after some previous preparation, commenced the study of medicine. Hav- 
ing graduated doctor of medicine at Harvard usiversicy, he soon after projected 
the {dan of a medical institution, in eonuectioii with Dartmouth college, and 
was appointed professor of medicine in the new school. After lecturing in 
that place aevwal years, he mode a voyago to Europe, and besides attending a 
lull coune of medical lectures in Edinhui^h, for sometime witnessed the 
pfKctice in the himpifals in London. On his return to New Hampshire, the 
Btedicsl school, which he had been the means of establMiing, flourished in a. 
high degree under his au^ices, and those of the able professors, who were, in 
the course of a few years, associated with him. In the year 1813, he accepted 
of a professorship in Yale college, where he coidinued to lecture (ill his deatfa, 
His {^ofeasionol practice was extensive, and hs influence upon medical science 
very great The assertion, " that he has done more for tiie improvement of 
physic and surgery in New England, than any other man, will by no oae be 
deemed invidious,"! 

At the commencement in 1829, Dr. TboBftaa Hubbard was elected professor 
of surgery, and Dr. William Tully, ;»«fessor of materia medlca and Uierapeu- 
ticB. Dr. Ives took the department of tlie theory and practice of physic In 
1830, Dr. Timothy P. Beers, was chosen professor of obstetrics. 

From the establishment of the professorship of divinity in 17£5, and fvobably 
from a much earlier time, there had been generally at the college a class ch 
resident graduates, wito were pursuing the study of theology. Their numlwr 
bad varied considerably in different years. In the early part of the year 1823, 
on the representation of some of the senior class, that they were desirous ot 
going through their theological coiuse at the college, the question came up Ibr 
consideration, whether tlie instruction of atud^ts in dinnity should be ^mU' 
doned, or the means of uding them in their profesional studies should be so 
enlarged, as better to correspond with the existing state of theological learning. 
After a fall consideration of all the circumstances of the case, it was deter- 
mined to open a subscription for a new theological [Hofessorship. This mi>- 
scription was soon so nearly filled, thM at the Commencement of the same year, 
it was presented to the corporation tor their acceptance. Several of the sub- 
scribers attached conditions to their contributions to this fiud ; the moat 
important of which was, that the jwofessor, tm taking his -office, ^onld make 
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the iwiie declaradon as to liu faith, as wu made by prendent Stile* and [H«ri' 
dent Dwight, on their induction into the presidency. The corporation ac^ited 
this BubeciiplioD and established the new profesaoiehip. They Ukewiso TOted, 
"That is coDBideration of the high senae which this board entertains of the 
-dktinguished merits of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., late preeident of this 
college, and of his eminent services and use&lneee while in office, the profea- 
eorship this day eBtablished, shall take his name, and be styled the Dwight 
professorship of didactic theoloey." The Rev. Nuhaniel W. Taylor, waa 
elected the firat professor on this foundation, and entered on the duties of his 
office, in the auuimn of the same year. 

In 1824, Mr> Josioh W. Gibbs, who had before been a tator 'an the collie, 
was invited to discharge the duties of a professor of sacred literature in £e 
theological depoitment of the college, flinds hafing been provided for his sup- 
port, in part. These Amda being afterwards increaaed, a professoiship of 
sacred literature was instituted in 1826, and Hr. Gibbs was formally elected 
professor, and inducted into office. 

The same year, the corporation resolved to fill the prolesaoiBhip of law> 
which bad been vacant since the resignation of Mr. Goodrich in 1810 ; and 
the Hon. David Ds^ett, nt that time one of the judges of the superior court of 
Connecticut, was elected to this office. A law school has been eMablHhed 
under the direction of judge Daggett, and Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq., attorney 
and counsellor at law, in which there is given a fall course of legal instruetion. 
In 1831, Mr. Theodore D. Woolaey, who had before been a tutor in the 
college, was appointed professor of the Greek language and literature, and, 
entered on the duties of his office. In consequence of this sew ammgement 
in the department of ancient languages, the profeasorslup of the Latin Itmguagcr 
and literature remaned with the former incumbent. 

Since the year 1817, there have been several additi<nia to the buildings of 
the college. As the building which was used for college conunoBS wa» much 
too small for the purpose, and was in other respects inconvenient, the corpocS' 
tioa voted in 1818, to erect a new conunoos' halL This bidding was coiO' 
pleted in 1819, and besides the necessary kitchens and dming room^ contams 
a large and convenient apartment for the mineralt^icat cabinet. The formes 
hall was changed into a chemical laboratory. 

The corpoiatioD, in 1620, voted to erect a new eoUege edifice, north of th« 
Other buildings, and in the same line with tfaem. This new college was 
finished in the autumn of 1631. It has not received from the corpoRilioB any 
distinctive name. 

As the number of students was much increased, the ch^tel epected in 1761, 
was found insufficient to hold them conveniently, when assemUed for poblic 
worship. Measures were accordingly taken in 1623, for fniilding a new chapel, 
and several friends of the college contributed to its funds in aid of this object. 
The new chapel was dedicated November 17, 1824. On ibis occasion, a 
sermon was preached hy the Rev. Profenor Fiteh, before a large assembly, 
composed of (he officers and students of the college, and the citizens of the town. 
The old cfaapel, now called the Athennum, was devoted to recitation roonn^ 
and rooms for die libraries of the literary societies among the students. Tbe 
library of the college was removed to an apartment prepared tfar it in she new 
chapel ; and the room in the Lyceum, in which it was before contained, has 
been since used for lectures, and for exercises in declamation, for which pmr-^ 
poses it was much needed. 

In 1831, an arrangement was made by the corporation with Col. JcdiB 
Trumbull, in consequence of which, a collection of paintings executed by that 
gendemsD, was, on certain conditions, deposited with the college. A bvilldiiig 
to contain tfaem was finished in 16£E2. This building, besides a room for the 
Trumbull pilings, contains an apartment for other paintings belonging to 
the college, and likewise several rooms for other purposes of the in^itution. 

At a meeting of the corporation in January, 183^, ss it appeared tbataconaid- 
eroble sum had been subscribed for the erection of a new building to accom- 
modate theological students, it was determined that such a building slwald be 
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begun ; and considerable progress has already been made towards its comple- 

An account of the aevcral donations which the college has received from the 
State and from individuals, has been omitted ia the preceding narrative, as it 
was thought, that whatever relates to this jiart of the history of the college, 
might be more advantageously exhibited under odo view. At the session of 
the le^slature in 1^^ a committee of that body was instructed to inquire, 
what amount of funds had been granted to Yale college by the State, from the 
foundation of the institution to that time. From ttie report of this committee, 
it appears, that from the establishment of the college in 17U0,to tfaeyear 179S,the 
whole amount which the college had received in any manner from the legisla- 
ture, was $24,399 10. But of this sura, $2,230 was raised hy a lottery graoted 
for the benefit of the college in 1747. From iive to six thousand dollars were 
granted out of the avails of a French prize, brought into New London by an 
armed vessel belonging to the State, and fromother sources unconnected with 
the ordinary supplies of the State treasury. Most of the remainder was de- 
rived from the annuity, granted in 170l,iii the first college charter. To the year 
1792, thereftire, the Connecticut treasury had not been greatly burdened by the 
support of Yale college. All the grants, in whatever manner niade, amount to 
but little more then two hundred and tifty dollars a year. The grant made in 
1792, when the number of the corporation was enlarged by the admission of 
civilians into that body, was estimated at $40,629 80, including, however, the 
additional sum received in 1796. In 1816, a sum of money, received from con- 
gress to reimburse certain expenses which the State had incurred in the last war 
with Great Britain, was appropriated by the legislature to various objeclB of 
public, utility ; and of this sum ilie college received $8,783 70. In 1831, from 
B tonus paid into the Slate treasury for the charier of a hank, the college re- 
ceived $7,000. The grant made to the medical institution in 1814, wja not for 
the aid of the college. It was, besides, not made directly to the corporation, 
but to commissioners, who superintended the expenditure of this money. 
These are all the sums which the college has received from the legislature of 
Connecticut, directly or indirectly, in £e one hundred and thirty-five years 
eince it was founded. 

Of the private benefactors of the college, the first .were the original trustees, 
who in the year 1700, aa has been already stated, laid the foundation of the 
institution by formally depositing boolts for its use. The value' of the boolts 
given at that time, was estimated by president Clap at thirty pounds sterling. 
The next donor was James Fitch, Esq., of Norwich, Conn., who, in October, 
1701, gave the college six hundred and thirty-seven acres of land in the town 
of Killingly, Conn., "and all the ^ass and nails which should be necessary to 
build a college house and hall." This gentleman was at that time a member 
of the council of Connecticut. The value of this donation is nowhere stated; 
but the probability is, that the glass and nails constituted the most substantial 
part of the gift. This land in Killingly was afterwards exchanged for about 
the same quantity of land in Salisbury, Connecticut.* 

On the removal of the college from Saybrook to New Haven, about seven 

ing > colie^ edhrcs^iTV^a in" 0° lober, nu'l, "'in the' lime of the niuing of iho ala.mblv, and befors 

u "alrBadv" t up"/ tt,o'pf'tp^at"^ichs1^''a'lhe diinlf»ri.'°"T"i ^nefooUon of wli. Filch nn- 

Ih«ii t^<^ocU to piomota ils intsresla ; nod on Ihit UCDUiil i) deierling DTpattleulBr coasidenllon. Majgr 
Filch wu 111* sWeil non of Ihs Rei. Janiea FitcK, llie finl minislcr of Blybroofc. Slid was boro lo Say- 
brook, Augusl, l(rl9. The Rev. Jamea Filch ramoved lo N'oiwich id 1060, and wai the finl luiniilei ol 



The 'Hon. Thomai Filch, ithograiuatodal Yaie college in ITSl, and who was aeveral yeara lovemot of 
" .... . icQQJmit of M^. Fitch ; but Chia la nol cnrtaiii, liwujh ho undoubt- 
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hundred pounds were subscribed towards erecting the new building ; but 
i)ra3ideut Clap siip{>n9.'s tliut "the whole ol' that sum was not actual!]' paid." 
Various oilier douuiious wure made by individuaU lu dlffereDt parts of the 
Stale and couiilry, uone of wbich were vi;ry considerable, yet togetlier they 
were of esscniial advantage to the college id ils iufaut state.* In the yean 
1718 and 17"il, governor Yule sent goods to the value of four hundred pouudi 
sterling, for tbe beuelit of the college, lie bad belbre made a donaliou of 
boolu for the library, estiuialed at the value of one hundred pouude sterling. 
Governor Yale is said to have given five hundred pounds more to tbe college, 
in his will, written a short time belbre hia death ; but the will never obtained 
a probate, though great pains were taken by governor Saltonalall to effect it. 

In the year V'iif, the Kev. G;:orge B^rkok'y, dean of Dcrry, came to America 
with the view of tuundhig an tlpiscojial college in the island of Bermuda, 
"for converting the savage Anicricana to Christian hy." He purcbaaed a 
country seat near New])ort, Ithode Island, witli about uineiy-stx acres of land. 
While he resided in Rhode Island, he bccantc acquaiuicd with the Bev. Jared 
Eliot, pf Killiugwortli, Conn., one of the trustees of Yale college ; the Rev. 
Dr. Johnson, of Stratford, and other genlleinen of ConneclicuL He had like- 
wiss a correspondence with the Rev. Eliiilia Willlanie, rector of the college, 
and became well acquainted with the character and prospects of the institution. 
Dean Berkeley resided in AnK^rica about two yt'ars.f Belbre he relumed to 
Europe, he made a donation of all Win own works to the college library ; and 
after his arrival in England, be sent to the trustees a deed of his fariti in Rhode 
Island, to be held by them for the eucoiimgemcut of classical literature. Tbe 
conditions of the deed are, that the rents of tlie farnj, after necessary charges 
are dedncied, shall be appropriated to the maintenance of the three best 
scholars in Greek and Latin, wlio shall reside at the college at least nine months 
in a year, in each of the three years between tlieir first and second degrees; 
that on the sixth of Itlay annually, or in case that shall be Sunday, on the 
seventh, the candidates shall be publicly cxHuiined by the president or rector, 
and the senior Episcopal missionary witltin the colony, who shall be then 
present; an<l in case none be present, then by ihn president alone. If the 

Cesident and Si'uinr inissiouary shall not agree in their judgments who are the 
31 scholars, it is directed that the case shall be decided by lot. Scholars od 
this foundation are to be called "scholars of the house." All surfilusages o( 
money whicn remain by any vacancies, are to be expended in Greek and Latin 
books, to be distributed to such undergraduates us shall make the best compo- 
uiion or declamation in the Latin tongue, u{K>n stich a niorol theme as shall be 
given them. President Clap remarks, (hat "this premium has been a great 
mcitcment to a laudable ambition 1o excel in a knowledge of the classics." 
How far tliis donation has answered the object for which it was made, may be 
determined in part from the general character and standing of those who have 
been successful candidates ^>r the "dean's bounty." It may correct some 
erroneous impressions on this stdiject, and show the value of this species of 
donations in public seniiiiaries, to mention the names of a few of those who 
have arrived at the distinction of being Btrkeleian scholars. 

The first examination for the dean's boimiy was held in May 17S3, when the 
Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, D. D., the first iiresident of IJarlmouih college, and 
Benjamin Pomeroy, D. D., of Hebron, Conn., at that lime senior sophisters, 
were elected "scholars of the house." Among those who were scholars of 
the house from this time to the year 1777, may be mentioned the Rev. Aaron 
•The two l«gfl« of Ihwerlononiteni governor Salion.ulurConneelicol, and IilialHl Brenlon, E«i, 

t Tlia colle^ ii in poHgnion oF > vbIuiIiIc palnllni. comnnrnorifivi of d«Bn Berkelsj*! leiidenee ii 
AowrlOH. whicb comptiina feven SgaKt us \arp) oa lllb. The princlpU figore it dean Brrktlrj/in Ui 

puled (he denniitd hti wife In Ameiica', a geol'lcmBo writing al a tabic, who ii Sir Jamtn Dillm; 
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Burr, president of the college of New Jersey ; the Hon. John WorthingCon, 
L-L. D,, of Sprinirfield, Mass. ; the Hon. Jared Ingereoll ; the Hon. William 
Samuel Johnson, LL. D. ; the Rev, president Daggett; professor Slronaj the 
Hon. James Abraham HillhouEe ; the Hon. Simeon Strong, LL. D., of Massa- 
chusetts; govenior Fanning; the Hon. Silas Deane; tli-- Hon. Stephen M. 
Mitchell ; the Hon. Jonathan Ingersoll ; ihe Hon. John Trumbull ; governor 
Treadwell ; the Rev. president Dwight ; the Rev. Jos.-ph Biiekminsier, D. D. ; 
the Hon. John Dovenjwrt ; the Hon. Abruhnm Baldwin ; the Hon. Samuel W. 
Dana, and the Hon, Chauncey Goodrich." Thes3 names are selected as helong- 
iDg to those who were more extensively known in nfler life, than most of their 
associates. Since the year 1777, many of the Bcrkcloian seliolara are still living. 
A complete list, however, would show that in most instances, they have re- 
flected honor on the donation. The change in the value of money, the en- 
largement of the collegiate course of stuily, and the imrortuclion of other 
marks of distinction, have rendered, in later times, the Berkelcian prixcs of leas 
comparative value ; yet, at no period have tliey been without their use. 

In ]73;t, tlie dean sent an additional presenl to the library of about a thou- 
sand volumes, which, according to president Clap, was the finest collection of 
books which had then ever been brought, at one time, to Amcricn. The char- 
acter of Berkeley, and the rank he held among the scholars of his age, are so 
generally known, that a particular account of the events of his life is unneces- 
sary here. It may be proper, however, to add, that he was born in the county 
of Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1664, and was educated at Trinity college, Dublin. 
In 17'M, he was consecrated bishop of Cloyne, and died at Oxford, January 14, 
ITKJ. His private excellence was so universally acknowledged, that the well 
known line of his friend Pope, seems liardly to contain an hyperbole : 

' "To Berkeley eveiy virtue under heaven." 

The donation of the Hon. Philip Livingston, which was the commencement 
of a fund for the support of a professor of divinity, has been already men- 
tioned. To this fund, several small additions have been made at different 
times. Dr. Daniel Lathrop, of Norwich, Conn., gave lo the college by will 
five hundred pounds, " to be used in such manner, that the interest only be 
annually expended." The corporation have never njade any detinite appro- 
priation of this legacy. They voted "that the principal bo preserved as a 
perpstual fund, and forever kept separate by itself, and the annual interest 
alone expended." — Dr. Lathrop died January 8, 1783, aged seventy. He was 
bom in Norwich, 171 1, and was a descendant of the Rev, John Lathrop of 
Scituate and Barnstable, Mass., who came to America in llj:)5. In 1733, Dr. 
Lathrop was graduated at Yale college, and aAcrwards received a medical 
education in London. In company with his brother Dr. Joshua Lathrop, who 
was graduated at Yale college in 1743, he was extensively known as a druggbt ; 
the two brothers bemg for many years, the sole or principal dealers in this 
branch of business in Connecticut. Dr. Lalbrop lost all his children by sick- 
ness, when tbey were young; and, what rendered the Iteroavement more se- 
vere, ihey all died within a fuw days of each other. He was a gentleman of 
great benevolence, and highly distinguished for all the Christian virtues. At 
his death, besides the h^gacy to Yale college, he left considerable sums for 
public and charitable objects in the town of Norwich. 

In the ycor 1781, the Rev. Richard Salter, D. D., of Mansfield, Conn., gave 
by deed, a form to the " president and fjllo^vs, for encouraging and promoting 
the study of the Hebrew laniruage and other oriental languages in said college. 
This farm was situated in Mansfield, and was sold by the corporation for two 
thousand dollars. Dr. Salter was a native of Boston, and was educated at 
Harvard college, where he received his first degree in IT-H). He was pastor of 
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the fint church in Mansfield, and having outlived for some years, all his chil- 
dren, died April 14, 1787, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and ihe forty-first 
of his ministry. The oriental languages are understood to have been with 
him a favorite study. Besides tieing a clergyman, he was also for sometime, 
a practising physician. He was nine years a fellow of Yale college. 

In the year I7)3!f, the Rev. Samuel Lockwood, D. D., gave one hundred 
pounds to the wesidenl and fellows, for the enlargement of the philosophical 
apparatus; and afterwards, hy will, gave somewhat more than eleven hun- 
dred dollars ; the interest of which, is to he expended aimually in the " pur- 
chase of good and useful hooks to enlarge the library." Dr. Lockwood was 
graduated at Vale college in tlie year 1745, and in 1748 was settled in the 
ministry, in the parish of Andover in the town of Hebron, Conn., where ho 
continued about forty-three years. He was elected fellow of the college in 
1777, and was a member of the corporation till his death, which occurred Jime 
18, 17i)l, in the seventieth year of his age. 

In 1807, the Hon. Oliver Wolcott gave two thousand dollars to the president 
and fellows, and du-ected that the interest of this sum should be annually ex- 
pended for the increase of the library. Mr. Wolcott was bom in Litchfield, 
Conn., January 11, 17G0. His father, Oliver Wolcott, was governor of Con- 
necticut, as was likewise his grandfather, Roger WotcotL He received the 
degree of bachelor of arts at Yale college, in the year 1778. On tlie £rst 
organization of the treasury department of the United States, in 1789, at the 
urgent request of Gen, Hamilton, who had been appointed secretary of the 
treasury, Mr. Wolcott was api>otnted controller. He had before held ^e same 
office in the treasury department of ConneclicuL On the resignation of Gen. 
Hamilton, in 17U5, Mr. Wolcott succeeded him, and continued secretary of tbe 
treasury of tbe United States till the year 1601, when, in the new arrangement 
of the courts of the Uuited States, during the administration of president 
Adams, he was appointed a judge of the second circuit. When the new courts 
were abolished in tbe succeeding administration of Mr. Jefferson, he removed 
to New York, and engaged extensively in mercantile pursuits. Mr. Wolcott 
was elected the first president of tlie hank of America, and held that office a 
number of years. In the year 1817, having returned to Connecticut, he was 
elected governor, and was annually re-elected tilt 1827. He died in New 
York, June 1, 1833, and was huricd at Litchfield. 
' Noah Linsly, Esq. of Wheeling, Virginia, in 1814 gave hy will to tbe presi- 
dent and fellows, three thousand dollars, which they added to the library fund. 
Mr. Linsly was bom in the parish of Northford in the town of firandford, Ct^ 
Feb. 4, 1773. In 1791, he was graduated bachelor of arts at Yale college, 
with a hi^h reputation for scholarship, and was invited, in 1793, to tlie office 
of tutor in Williams college, Massachusetts, which had then been recently 
incorporated. His name stands at tbe head of the catalogue of tutors in ihai 
seminary. This appointment was undoubtedly on the recommendation of 
president Fitch, of that college, who, while a tutor of Yale college, must have 
become acquainted with the merits of Mr. Linsly. He continued at Williams 
college one year, and spent the succeeding year in the same office at Yale 
college. Few instructors have been equally successful in gainuig the respect 
and esieen) of their pupils. In 1795 he removed to Wheeling, Virginia, and 
entered upon the practice of law. In his profession he had great success. He 
died at Wheeling, March 35, 1814. Besides the donation to Yale college 
already mentioned, he made provision for a public school at Wheeling. He 
was huried at the south part of Wheeling Hill, whore there is a plain sand- 
stone monument, with this inscription, "To the memory of Noah Linsly, 
founder of the Lancaslerian school at Wheeling. Coimecticut gave him liulL, 
Vireinia a grave," 

Eli Whitney, Esq. in 1822 gave five hundred dollars to the librair fund, on 
the condition that the interest should be expended in the purchase of books on 
mechanical and physical science, Mr. Whitney is well known for his great 
mechanical talents, and especially as the inventor of the cotton-gin. Hu was 
a native of Westboro', Mass. ; was graduated at Yale college in 1792, and died 
in New Haven, January 8, 1835, in Ihe 60th year of his age. 
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A gentlenieii whose name baa noi been made public, gave about the same 
time to the library fund, the sum of five hundred dollars, subject to the same 
rcairiction as that given by Mr. Whitney. 

tn 1834, Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, of Norwich, Conn., gave by will to the 
president aud fellows, ten thousand dollars, to be kept as a perpetual fund, and 
tbe interest to be applied to the pui'chase of books lor the library. This is the 
largest sum that has been given to the college by any individual since its tbun- 
dation. Dr. Perkins was bom in Norwich, April 5, 1809, aud received his first 
degree at Yale college, in 1830. In iSXi, he was gradtiated donor of medi- 
cine in the university of Pennsylvania. In the spring of the same year, he 
'was first attacked by the disease, a consumption of ilie lutigs, which filially termi- 
nated his life. In the summer of 1833, he visited the Carolinas, with the view 
of benefiting his health, and subsequently took a voyage to Madeira. He spent 
several months iu the West Indies, and relumed home liy the way of New 
Orleans, and ilie Western Stales. This excellent young man, of whose future 
usefulness and distinction his friends and acquaintance had indulged the fairest 
hopes, died in Norwich, October 29, 1834. 

The plan of instruction in the college had been from time to time greatly ex- 
tended, aud the necessities of the institution had. In consequence, for some yeata 
exceeded its means. To relieve its wants, several projects were formed. As aU 
hope of adequate aid i>om the legislature of Connecticut was abandoned, it 
was finally determined, on the recomniendation of many of tbe alumni of the 
college, and others in different parts of tbe country, lo open a subscription for 
such a stmi as it was believed would place the institution on a safe foundation. 
Accordingly, iu the autumn of the year 1831, a subscription for one hundred 
thousand doilars was commenced under tbe agency of Wyllys Warner, Esq. 
who bad been a tutor of the college, and who is ihe present, treasurer. In tbe 
succeeding year, this suhscriplion was fillnd. The last instalment was due in 
January, 1636. This subscription was aided not only by those who had been 
educated at tbe college, but by many others. The obligations of the institution 
to ils friends for tliis effort in iis favor, are deep, and will be long felt* 

A few historical notices of the college librury may not be improper here. 
The college commenced its existence, as has been already stated, in the forma- 
tion of a library. This department of the college, though ihe earliest object of 
attention, — and if the important relations of a well-furnished library to a literary 
institution he considered, no part of such an establishment more deserves to b« 
fostered, — yet, from various causes, has had comparatively a slow increase. 
The books deposited \/y the original trustees of the college in 1700, were forty 
folio volumes, estimated l)y president Clap at the value of thirty pounds sterling. 
The principal part of tliese books was giveti by the Rev. Israel Chauncy of 
Strattord, the Kev. Abratiam Pierson of Killingworth, and the Rev. James 
Pierpont of New Haven. They were almost all theological, and there was not 
among them a single volume relating to classical literature or to tbe sciences. In 
1701, a hundred aud sixty or seventy volumes were sent to the college by Sir John 
Davie, of Groton, Conn., who was then in England. Some of these books 
were given by several nonconformist ministera iu the county of Devon. In 
the year 1714, Jeremiah Dummer, Esq. of lloston, at that time agent for the 
colony of Connecticut in England, sent to the lihrai'y eight hundred volumes 
of valuable books, one hundred and twenty of which were presented by him- 
self. Tbe remainder consisted of donations from various gentlemen in Eng- 
land, obtained at the solicitation of Mr. Dummer. Among the contributors, 
were Sir Isaac Newton; Sir Richard Steele; Dr. Burnet; Dr. Woodward; 
Dr. Halley ; Dr. Benlley ; Dr. Kennet ; Dr. Calumy ; Dr. Edwards ; the Rev. 
Mr. Henry, and Mr. Whiston. Gov. Yale added to this collection about forty 
volumes. These hooks, as well as those presented by Sir John Davie, were, to 
sonrte extent, of a miscellaneous character ; generally, however, they were works 
of theology. 

The books sent by dean Berkeley in 1733, were a collection of the Christian 
Fathers, nearly complete ; copies of most of the Greek and Latin classics ; 

•Bomeipeciac •pptoprialioni were mndo in Ibis eubscilplion ; the nunl impadaat of which, »8ie fin 
Ibouud dollin fbi Un libnrf Ibiid, ind flva IbouHwil tnwurdi a law jKofsiwinhLp. 
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the inoM approved works in theolotrr, historr, the sciences, and geneni litera- 
ture. Tlje dean had himseirsplrTii'd tliese traoks for hie comemplaled college 
in Bermuda; they were geinTully of ihe most valuable editions, and iti the 
best atyle of i>iiiding. It is wonliy of remark, that not a volume in thia col- 
lection seeni!' to have licen put in merely to swell the number; all were evi- 
dently sent on arcouiil of tlicir inlrinriic value. For many years after, s few 
books appear to liavi- lireii purcliu.'«Hl for the library, from time to time; but 
tbe nunilier thus procured, liore n stnall proportion to the whole. The coUef^ 
was wiihout the niean^ of inakire sueh pureliases. President Clap, in the 
first catalogue of tiiu library, puliJiA<hed in I74:t, Btalex the whole number ot 
volumes, at that time, to tn two thousand and six hundred. From I74:t, dona- 
tions were i>ccasionally. maric to tlie library, chiefly from England, so that 
president Clap, in ITtHi, esiimalcd the number of volumes at "about four 
thousand." During the revolutionary war, as has been already narrated, the 
nudenta were, for Komctime, disgH'ned in llie country, and the library was 
sent for security agaiuKt incursions of ihc enemy, partly to the towns where 
the several cla^ee were stationed, and partly to other places. It is supposed 
that many hooks were lost at this lime ; as in the catalogue of the library pub- 
lished in 1791, the whole number of volumes is but two thousand and seven 
hundred. Most of the hooks, however, of much value, were preserved. 
Among individual donations to tbe library, it deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned, that a considerable nimiber of volumes was presented, from time to time, 
by the Rev. Dr. John Erskine, of Edinburgh. These books were mosdy pur- 
chased from a fund given by .Mr. William Hyslop, of Brookline, Mass. The 
Bev. Jeilidiah Morse, D. D., presented lo the library a valuable collection of 
books in IH23. In I803, al>out two thousand volumes were added to the 
library, by purchase ; most of which were in the departments of tbe sciences, 
and of miscellaiii;oue literature. The deficiences of tlie library have been, at 
all times, strongly fell. President Dwight, in his letter of thanks to governor 
Wolcoit for his donation in 1807, remarks, " The aid which you have given us 
is a prop to a weak part of our building, essential to the symmetry and useful- 
ness of the whole structure. In no other manner could the same benefaction 
have been equally useful." Purchases have been regularly made with the pro- 
ceeds of the library fund, so that Ilie number of books in the library, at the 
present time, somewhat exceeds ten thousand. By a judicious application of 
Ihe incotne of the fund in its enlarged amount, from the donation of Dr. Per- 
kins, the library will soon bear a fairer proportion to the exigencies of the 
institution/ At present, in the departments of law and mediciire, the number 
of books is small. This deficiency is made up, in the law department, by the 
weli-fumished private libnirii'S belonging to the gentlemen who give instruction 
in law ; and in the uJcdical de[wrtnient, there ia a library of medical books 
belonging to that branch of the iusiituiion. The college library ia best fur- 
nished in theology, and in the sciences; and is most defieient in classical and 
general liieraiure. In classical literature, the private colleciions belonging to 
the gentlemen in that depnrtiiieiit, mnke.up to tltem, in a good measure, what 
is wanting in the public library; anil, in general literature, there is a valuable 
substitute in the libraries of the several literary societies, among the students. 
Of the three principal societies referred to, the oldest was instituted in 1753; 
the second in age about ten yenrs later ; the third is of modem date. Their 
libraries, togetht-r, contain not far from fifteen thousand volumes. 

The philosophical npimratus had a pmall 1>rginning. At Saybrook, it pro- 
bably consisted of little more than a [>air of globes, an<t a lew of the most 
common maihematical iiistrutnenls. The first considerable purchase was 
mode in the year 1734. At (his time, by 8ubscri|>tion of the trustees, and other 
gentlemen disposed to aid the college, there tvere bought a reflecting telescope, 
a microscoj)c, barometer, and various other articles. A complete set of sur* 
veying instrunieuts was presented to the college about the same time, by 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. of London ; and a few years after, a pdr of globes, by 
Isaac Watts, D. D, An air-pump, likewise, was afterwards purchased by sub- 
scription. An electrical apparatus was possessed by the college as early as 
1749. President Clap bought an astronomical quadrant, which he gave to tba 
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college at bis death. Id 1789, as bas beeu before mentioned, Dr. Lockwood 
gave oue buudred pouada lor enlaigiug the |iliiloBophical apparatus. Tbia 
sum was increased by the eubscriptious of otbtrs to tbrce hundred pounds ; 
and was very advantageously laid out ill London, chiefly under tlie direction 
of Dr. Kicbai'd Price, whom president Stiles had requested to superintend the 

furchuses. As ilie amount of the invoice exceeded ihe sum remitted, Dr. 
rice "begged that the collejje would accept tbia difference aa his contribu- 
tion." The insurance, freight, comniission and shipping chargoa, were gen- 
erously paid by Mr. Benjamin Vaughan.* 

Tbe most considerable addition to the philosophical ajiparatus of Ihe college, 
waa made in 1805, wbun an extensive chemical apparatus was likewi^ pur- 
chased. Important articles in the departments both of natural philosophy and 
of chemistry, have been occasionally added since, lu 1U:I1, an acromatic 
telescope having an aperture of Ave inches, and a focal length often feet, made 
by George Dollond, Eaq, of London, was presented to the college by Sheldon 
Clark, Esq. which baa been Ibuud on trial to be a valuable instrumenuf A 
powerful electrical machine was presented by Mr. Caleb Wright, in 1834. 

The cabinet of niiuerdls, which wns deposited with the college in 1810 and 
1813, by Col. Gaorge Gibl^ was purchased in I81i5. To aid the institution in 
this expenditure, its friends opened a subscription, which was liberally patron- 
ized by citizens of New Haven, New York, Charleston, S. C, and other places. 
Large collections of minerals have been made since, especially of specimens 
illustraling the inberalogy and geology of llie United Stales, and other parts of 
the American conUnenL 

A general view of tlic course of education in tlie college from ita foundation, 
of the character of the government and the nature of its discipline at different 
periods, and of tbe various relations which the college has sustained to the 
community, seems ueceasary in such a sketcli of its history as has been under- 
taken ; but as tbia article has been so much exieudcd, a few brief notices only 
will be added. 

While the college was nt Saybrook, tbe course of study waa liiniled to the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languoges ; logic, nietu physics, theology, and 
physics. Tbe latter was taught from a maniiscn|)t treatise, by rector Pieraon, 
which was copied by each student. President Stiles took great {tains to re- 
coveracopy of these physics, but without success. On. the removal of the 
college to New Haven, the system of study was somewhat extended. Logic, 
however, claimed the principal attention, and skill in ayllogiatic disputation, was 
the chief object aimed at. fiurgerstlicius, Ramus, Crackentborp, and Kecker- 
man, were the great lights of the time. The freshmen were employed, the first 
four days of tbe week, on Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; "beginning logic in the 
morning, at the latter end of the year, unless the tutois should see cause, by 
reason of their ripeness in llie tongues, to read logic to them sooner." Logic 
was the sole study of the first four days of the week, during tbe second year ; 
physics, tbe (bird year, and metaphysics and mathematics the fourth year. All 
resident bachelors were required to dispute syllogjstically, once a week, and 
all undergraduate a, after they began to read logic, Ave timea a week. Fridays 
were devoted, in ail the classes, to ethics, rhetoric, and the theology of Wolle- 
bius. Ames's Medulla was recited on Saturday mornings; and, on Saturday 
eveninga, the Assembly's Catechism in Latin. Every Sunday irjorning, there 
was an exercise in Ames's Cases of Conscience. At the beginning of every 
recitation, a portion of the Hebrew Scriptures was read by the class into 
Greek, and a portion of the New Testament from I.>atin into Greek, except in 
the freshman class, where the translation of the New Testament into Greek, 
was from English. Every undergraduate was required lo declaim once in two 
months, and both graduates and undergraduates committed sermons to mem- 
ory, and pronounced them publicly In the college hall. 

The firat test-book in physics, after the treatise of rector Pieraon was laid 

• Un th? arrival of this imperacui. pcdtid^nl stik< pelilionnd i^on^eaa lo remrt Ihe duiies. Thii jHIi- 
■nd hIL pKilfHophjcBl H4>pvi1iia has been ulmilted Oom Ibat time free of Import. 
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aside, was the Philosophy of Rohault. Martin's "System of the NewtoniBn 
PliiloBophy," was introduce*! in the time of president Clap, and was in use lill 
1787. At that time Martin could no longer lie procured, and president Stiles 
had before requested Dr. Price to recominetid some work as a eubsiiiute. Dr. 
Price and Dr. Priestly recommended the " Inatiiutea of Natural Philopophy," 
by Dr. Entietd. This work was accordingly adopted, and continued to be the 
text-liook in natural philosophy, till within a few years. Very considerable 
changi^s were made in all the branches of study during the administration of 
president Clep. For several years after 1770, great improcements were made in 
the course of English studies, chiefiy through the efforts and influence of three 
tutors, Messrs. Howe, Trumbull, and Dwight; and since that time, the whole 
system has been so varied, as to bear little resemblance to the original form. 
A detailed account of these changes seems here unnecessary. Nothing can be 
further from truth, than that the college is the same as it was a century ago; 
that there has at any time been on indisposition to fuvor improvements in 
education, when fully shown to>be audi ; or that the real demands of the age 
have not, at all times, been complied with, as far as the means of the institution 
would admiL 

At the commencements at Ssybrook, " gentlemen of the gOFernment, minis- 
ters, benefactors to the school, with the parents ai>d guardians of the candi- 
dates," were allowed to be auditors ; but the commencements were not properly 
public, till the college was removed to New Haven. At that lime, the cere- 
monies of a commencement were the following. There was first, prayer by 
the president ; then a salutatory oration by one of the candidates for the bache- 
lor's degree, afler which followed syllogistic disputes on thereg in the various 
aria and sciences. These th^es were distributed among the audience oa 
printed sheets. At the conclusion of the exercises of the bachelors, which 
generally occu]>ied the ibrenoon of the day, the Quicstiane' Magislralta, were 
distributed in the same manner as the theses, an<l various positions there taken, 
were attacked and defended in syllogistic disputes by the candidates for the 
degree of master ; afier which a valedictory oration was pronoimced by one 
of their number. The degrees were then conferred by the president, and the 
whole ceremony was closed with prayer. The orations and disputes were in 
the Latin language. The tbrmer were pronounced from the front gallery, ami 
the respondents and opponents in the disputations spoke from the side galleries, 
on the right and left of the president. The first considerable change in this 
system, was the introduction of two English orations, one at the close of the 
exercises of the bachelors, and the other at the beginning of the eierciaes of 
the masters. The last syllogistic disputes were exhibited in 1787. A stage 
for the speakers was first erected during the (iresidency of Dr. Daggett. Nu- 
nierous changes have been made in the commencement exercises, and other 
college exhibitions, within the last half century, but a particular detail of them 
would lie out of place here. 

The government of the college was lefl originally, in a good degree, to the 
discretion of the rector and tutors. They enforced their authority by advice, 
admonition, public censure, fines, and exclusion from the eoliege. In the time 
of rector Cutler, there was a brief toAe of laws which each student copied on 
his entrance into the college ; and this copy, with the name of tbe rector and 
of one or more tutors annexed, was the o/fntiHnfur. In the code of laws 
printed in 1748, the number of fines, as penalties for transgressions, was in- 
creased ; but the practice of fining Btu<lent3 went gradually into disuse, till, in 
the presidency of Dr. Dwight, it was ahnost entirely relinquished. Corporal 
punishment seems never to have been inflicted, except in the freshman class, 
and for certain delinquences, which were rather vexatious than highly criminal. 
It consisted in boxing the ears ; which discipline was administered by the rector 
or president, and, as it appears, with some formality. This punishment was 
not prescribed in the laws, but was probably adopted as a college cuMom. It 
was discontinued about the year 1760. At t!ic same time that ]>resident Clap 
compiled a new code of laws, he says, " the recior collected and wrote down, 
under proper heads, all tbe ctufoms of the college, which had from time to 
time obtained and been eet^lisbed by practice, which made as large a volume 
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BB tbs statutes." This book of cuBtoma was never printed, but was read pub- 
licly, and explaiued to the studenta, wbenever it was thought necessary. It 
cannot now be found ; but from what appear to be extracts from it, printed in 
the time of president Stiles, this book contained minute rulea respecting the 
subordination of claases, the deportment of the students towards each other, 
and towards the govemntent of the college ; some of which regulations, as the 
times were, were no doubt salutary ; but as to others, it is now difficult to see 
why they were erer enforced. The Inst of these customs, so far as they had 
the force of law, were abolished in 1804. There is abundant evidence that 

rt efibrts have been made from the fbundation of the college, to preserve 
students from irregularities, and especially from vice ; and to promote, 
by all proper measures, their moral and religious, as well as their literary 
improvemenL* 

Vale college was established and a long time fostered by graduates of Hor' 
vard. This fact is thus alluded to by president Slile^ " The corporation of 
Yale college was never without some very worthy Harvard fellows, till Sep- 
tember, 17tj0, when Dr. Salter resigned, and the whole number became Yalen- 
sians. Thus Harvard has nourished Yale eighty years. Kindly ordered in 
Providence ! Four rectors or presidents, and twenty>ctght fellows Harvardi- 
ans." To the year 1780, the whole number of fellows had been fifty-six; so 
that to that time, the graduates of Harvard had been one half. To the four 
presidents and twenty-eight fellows, there should bo added three tutors. If 
Yale college is under obligations for the benefits it has received from the elder 
seminary, its graduates have done something towards discharging this debt, in 
the aid they have given in founding and supporting other similar institutions: 
An allusion to a few facts illustrating this subject, may not be improper. A 
considerable number of the early graduates of Yale college removed to New 
Jersey, and were active in establishing a college in that State. The three ficat 
presidents of the college of New Jersey, were graduates of Yale. The Hon. 
William Smith; the Hon. William P. Smith ; Peter Van Brugh Livingston, 
Esq. ; governor Livingston ; the Rev. John Pierson, of Woodbridge ; the Rer. 
Dr. Jofanes, of Morrisiown ; and the Rev. Thomas Arthur, of Brunswick, 
could not have been among the least efficient of its trustees. The first two 
tutors were likewise from Yale college. 

The president and all the instructors of Dartmouth college, at the time of its 
establishment, and a number of the trustees of the same seminary, were grad- 
uates of Yale ; and it wilt be found, on inquiry, that in founding several of the 
colleges in New England since, and at the West, the graduates of Yale coUegt 
have contributed their full share of counsel and effort. 

Yale college, during the first six months after the course of instruction com- 
menced, had but one scholar. It may be acceptable to some, to see a few 
notices of the number of students at difierent times from the foundation of the 
institution. It was in the year 1737, that rector Williams first gave degrees. 
Before this time, twenty^six classes had been graduated, of the average number 
of gnen. Thirteen classes of the average number of girteen, received degrees 
while rector Williams was at the heed of the college. President Clap gave de- 
grees to twenty-seven classes, the average number of which is Itventy-aght. The 
average of the eleven classes, which ^vere graduated under Dr. Daggett, is 
thtrty ; at the seventeen classes under Dr. Stiles, thirl^eigkt; and of the 
twenty-two classes under Dr. Dwight, fjly. Since the presidency of Dr. 
Dwight, the average has still advanced. The number of undergraduates has 
' always been greater than would appear from a bare consideration of the num- 
ber who have received degrees. There is generally a small increase of a class, 
at the beginning of its second year ; very few ever enter a class the third year, 
and rarefy an individual the fourth year ; except those, who, for some reason, 
have left a previous class, and again united themselves to the college. In tha 
mean time, numbers leave the classes from various causes, so that a class when 

]«U*r, dtwd HKrch % 1839. w th« R«t. Di. apiifue, of AUnnj, mi pnbluhail bj Ibu (aDtlamu, is Ua 
*■ liKtam on Ratlvali of Rfljjgion." 
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it ffraduBteB, is generallj smaller than when it entera the college. The class of 
18i^, which <;onBi8led of one huodrad, and is the largest ever graduated at the 
college, when freshmeo, was one hundred and five in number; when sopho- 
mores, one Ijundred and iwenty-ihree ; and this may be taken as the general 
ratio of increase and diminution. In the early periods of the college, the fact 
was otherwise. That a student should enter an advanced class, was then 
hardly known ; anil it was alwiit as rare, that any one lefl the college before 
his course was completed, except by expulsion or death. Thus the twenty-two 
members of the cla.'H of 1751, as the wrirer of this article was informed some 
years ago by one of the number, were all examined in a body for admission to 
college at the commencement, in the year 1747; all received their bachelor's 
d gree in 1751, and iu I7.'>4, were all graduated masters. No one, in this time, 
hid joined the class, and no one ha I lell it. No arrang'iments have ever been 
made to Ikvor the admission of students to an advanced standing, or to favor 
their absence from the college, while they are professedly members. Few 
students, after even short aliseiices, are able to rejoin their classes. 

The graduates of Yale college, very early, as a part of them only could find 
«mp]oym?nt in Connecticut, were scattered to the North, the West, and the 
South. This fact has undoubtedly contributed, in several ways, to increase 
the number of students in subsequent times. The state of the country, at 
difierenl periods, hns had a manifest effect in enlarging or diminishing the 
number of students in the college. Thus the increase of students sometime 
before and after the year I7f)0, was a consequence of the French war, sonie 
having entered college to avoid military impressment The same thing oc- 
curred during the war of the revolution. This was a subject of some com- 
filaint; but manjr graduates, during the revolutionary war, immediately on 
eaving college, entered the army, where they obtained commissions, or were 
employed, after a short preparation, as physicians and surgeons. There is no 
reason to believe that the revolutionary army was even numerically diminished 
by the cause above mentioned. If some were kept from the army, others, on 
finishing their college course, were induced to enter it, and with the advantage 
of superior intelligence, who might otherwise have never engaged in military 
life. Some of the best officers among the Connecticut troops, passed almogi 
immediately from the college to the duties of the camp. Among those now 
dead, it will be suflicient to mention the names of David Humphreys, Nathan 
Hale, Benjamin Tulmadge, and Ebenezer Huntington. Changes of numbers 
likewise in the college, have been regularly produced by a favorable or un- 
ftvorable slate of business in the cojninunity, beyond what would take place, 
if it were frequented only, or cliiedy, by students who came from a moderate 
distance. As an example of this, in 18U2, the number of undergraduates, at 
the beginning of the college year, was two hundred and forty-two ; in ISOS, 
from the operation of the embargo, the number was one hundred and eighty- 
two; in 1811, the number was three hundred and five. 

The triennial catalogue of graduates was published at the Commencement in 
August of the last year. According to the representation there made, the 
whole number of those who have received degrees at the college as alumni, is 
four thousand five hundred and sixty-sis. Of these, two thousand three hun- 
dred Bitd thirty-five were supposed to be living. One thousand one hundred 
tnd seventy-four had been ordained to the Christian ministry, of whom five 
hundred and eight were living. Yale college, as before remarked, was institu- 
ted when Connecticut was in its infiincy, and has had an important influenca 
on its social, literary, moral and religious character. How for the institution 
has answered the design of its founders, not only in Connecticut, but beyond 
it, might be a useful subject of inquiry ; but to do it justice, an induction of 
particulars would be necessary, iaconsistent with tho plan of the present 
■ketch. 

>r, read Duie] HoolMt. F^» 93, lins £0, Ibr Bunual WUI- 
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WSSTERJV RESERVE. 



TBI Wcsteni Rewrve eonUini eight couDllea in the norUi eutern part oT Ih* 
State of Ohio, ead eiluated belneeD Lake Erie 00 th« corlfa, nnd Peansylvanit 
on tlie east, &.C. " It extends 120 miiei frani cut to west, and upoD an average S2 
from north lo MUth. The area is just 3,000,000 oT acres ;— a t>ody of SDO.OW) acrea U 
atriekea ntC froo) the west end of the tract, and granted by the Slate of Connecticat, 
at a donation lo certiio siiSeren bj Gre, occasioned by the Eoglish during the rer- 
oiutlouary war. The maoner by which (he State of Conneclicut t>ecatne possessed of 
the land in question, was the following. King Charles II. of England, pursuing the ex- 
ample of hia brother Ifings, of grantinglands lo his subjects in diittant and foreign regiona, 
granted to the then colony of Connecticut in 1S62, a charter right lo all landa included 
wilhin certain specified bounds. Bui ai the gec^raphical knowledge of Europeans 
concerning America was then very limited and confused, patents for lands often interfered 
wilh each other. Aller the United States became an iodepeDdent nation, these inter, 
fering claims occasioned much collision of opinion between them and the State of Con- 
neclicut, which was finally cam promised by the United States relioquishing their claim* 
to the 3,000,000 of acres described. The United States, however, reserved to Ihemselvea 
the right of jurisdiction. They then united this tract to the Territory, now Stale 
Ohio." This portion of the State was for sometime called the " Conneclli 



" New Cnnnecilcul," from the fact that mosl of the first leltlers emignled from, and 
that the lands were owned by Ihe Slate of Connecticut. But alter the lands, to a great 
extent, were purchased by individuals, and settled by persons coining frani all parts of 
New England, Ihe name Conneclicut was dropped and that of Western Reserve waa 
adopted. The fint settlement was commenced in 1T9T In (he lownablps now called 
Cleveliind and Newburg, and in Ihe year following in Youngatown. 

The early emigrants to this country, were subjected to all Ihe inconveniences and 
hardships usually incident lo the fini srlllement of a new country. Bui bj kKig-eon- 
llnued, industrious and laborious eflbrts, the forest has t>een felled, and firms cleared and 
cultivated, and now all the conveniencea and many of the luxuries of life are within tha 
retch of Ihe inhabilanti of tbe Western Reserve. 

In 1800, three years alter Ihe first settlement, there were on the Reserve, 1,144 whit* 
InhabiUnts ; Id 1810, there were 16,S4I ; in 1920, there were Kfi99 ; in 1830, there 
were 112,346 ; and now there are probably over 160,000. 

AahMboIft Craktjr. 

This County was organized in 1811. In lS2a.it contained 7,382— In 1880, it ooa- 
tained 14,584 inhabitants — is situated in the north eastern part of (he Reserve, and 
contains 27 townahipa and 20 cliurches, of which 14 are now destilul*. There are It 
townships in wliicli there is no Congregational or Presbyterian church. And at present, 
there Is not a ungle settled pastor in the county, 

Ahdoveh.— fTrsI Chwrdt. At its formation until 1832, Ibis church embraced two 
townships, Andover and Cherry Valley. A dispute finally arose about the location of a 
house for public worship. One parly niaintained that it ought to be in (he centre of the 
township, and (he olher thai it should be on the " State road," in Ihe weat part of Ike 
township. And finally Ihe church was divided, and a new one formed. 

The men who have preached more or less to thbpeople, are Messrs Breck. Woodruff, 
Beardsley, and Loring, — Mr. Brtck left Andover Theological Seminary in 1823. Soon 
alter completing his aducatioo, he emigrated to this country — labored as "slated supply" 
somaUme in HarrisvlUe and Wadiwortfa, Medina conn^ — was settled pastor over tU* 
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church ramewhat more Ihin ■ yiir, — and after hJ9 diimiasion, he preached m " stated 
iup)ily"jn Bricksvitle, Cuyahoga county, froin nhence he rcmoed to Cleveland in 
1331 or 1832, and commenced teaching a hieh Khaot, where lie still canliauet. — 
Mr. Woodraff. the neil minister, preai-hed to this church a part of his lime one year. — 
Mr. Atardaiiy, aller cloeinE his theological studies at Aubutn Theological Seminary, 
spent fomeliiiie in New York Slate, in leaching school. He came u> this country in 
1831. and eslaliliahed hiinscir in Jefferson, the seat of justice of ihii county. Here he 
alM engaged in leaching the academy,, and at the same time In preaching to the church, 
sjid lo thai of this place, until 1833, when he removed to Freedom, Porlage county, 
where he labored iu the minialry till July. 1833, and then removed to Atwater, haTing 
received a call from the people of that pUce. He sliil coniiaues at Atwater. — ^r. 
Lormg left Andover Theolojfieal Seminary in the class of IS33. Alter his arrival in thi« 
country, he l^bared a few months among the inhabitants on the Ohio canal, where there 
were no churches farmed, and but few professors of religion resided. Subsequently, he 
preached six months In Bainbridge, Geauga county, and then six mootha in Wayne and 
AndoTer. He has dnce returned lo New England. 

Srcoitd Church. 1'his church has e^foyed the lalrara of Dr. Cowles. Both it and lbs 
firit chtirch are now destitute. 

AsHTAiuLA. This town Is eslablbhed on a river by the same name, and coDt^na a 

Qourishing village, eiliiated tiroor three miles from Lake Erie. The church has never 
bad a settled pastor, but has been supplied at different limes by Messrs. Pratt, BadgtT, 
H. Coaltt, G. H. CoiDlei. Stall, and Root. The Presbyterians and Baptists hive at times 
united in the aupport of the gospel, hiving one year a Baptist clergyman, and the next 
a Presbyterian.— Jfr. Seott never had a collegiate education. He left Bangor The- 
oli^cal Seminary in 1831, and soon after came to the Kesetvn. He labored lor a time 
Id this place, Moni'oe, Pierpont, and Connesul — then one year in Euclid, Cuyahoga 
county ; and in February, 1839, was installed pastor of the church in Chester, Geauga 
county, and in October tollowing was dismissed. — Mr. Root was a student at Auburn 
Theological Seminary. He preached one year in Ashtabula ; and has since been or- 
dained as an evangelist, by the Monroe Presbytery, and is now preaching in Dexter, 
Michigan, llie church in this place is now vacant. 

Adbtinbubq. This town was early settled by an enterprising cIba of iobabitanlt, 
nho were also friends lo morality and religion. A church was gathered in ISUl, by the 
Rev. Joseph Badger, the year alter he arrived in this country, and it has been much 
favored with repealed revivals of religion, under the minisiry of the IWO Cowleses. 
It is now vacant. 'I'here has recently been eslahlisbed In this (own. a manual labor 
school, which is to be langht by Mr. Ralph M. Walker, lale lutor in the Western Re- 
serve college.— Z>r. Caiclei studied theology with Hev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn, ; was licensed lo preach the gospel, by the Western AsMKialion of 
New Haveo County, in May, 1T9I ; and was ordained over ihe church In Bristol, Conn., 
October IT, 1792. In this connection he continued nearly eighleen years; and May 24, 
18IU, was dismissed from his pastoral charge In that place, having accepted of an ap- 
pointment from the Connecticut Missionary Society, to spend the following summer on 
the Western Reserve. Soon after entering upon his missionary labors, he received ■ 
call from the united societies of Austinburg and Morg-jn, to become their pastor, which 
he accepted. In (he year following, he removrd his family to Auslinbiirg, and was 
installed September 25, 18) I. He dischai^ed faithfully the duties of a nilnbuer of Jesus 
Christ lo this people uoltl February 3, IS3II, when by mutual consent, his pastoral re- 
lation was dissolved. Dufing his ministry here, he spent a portion of hia time as a 
missionary, or ■' stated supply " to many of the neighboring feeble chnrches. And after 
his diimission, notwll lis landing his advanced age, he. continued to preach Until April, 
1834, when he was wholly l»id aside from the work of Ihe ministry. Dr. Cowles Was a 
father lo the churches in Ashtabula county, and was untiring in his eOorts to promote 
their spiritual interests. As a Christian, he was meek and humble. Aa a minister, 
fdilhful and devoted — ever watching. " us one who must give an account." As a the- 
ologian, he was sound and systematic. He died in Austinburg, July 6, 1835, In the 
silly-ninth year of his age, deeply lamented by his brethren in (be ministry, and by 
tbe churches generally. While he was settled in Bristol, Cunn , there was a general 
and powerful revival of religion In 1799, and aa tbe fiuils of ll, about 100 persons were 
added to his church. There were besides, searans of less general religious excitement at 
different times, during bis ministry In that place. 

In 1816, while he was settled at Austinburg and Morgan, there was a powerful revival 
of religion in those places, which extended into some of the adjoining towns. And as 
(he fruits of it, about ton additions were made to tbe Austinbuf^ church. Dr. Cowles 
aiaisted In organizing 6fteea churches on the Reserve. — Mr. Henry CoteUl atudied 
lUvlntty at New Haven Theolt^cil Seminary, and with Rev. Ralph Emerww, D. D., ei 
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Norfolk, Conn., ind now prafsMor in the tlieo1of{ical lerDinary at Andorer. Mr. Cowlei 

E reached over a year in Ashtibula — iiihBequenlly in Sanduaky. Huron county— and 
-am September, 1S30, until October, 1S36, he continued aa " etated aupply " and pallor 
of the church in Auitinburii;. Having been ioTiled to the proressorahlp o( languages in 
the Oberiin Collegiate Institute, he waa dismissed fi-oin his pastoral charge in October 
lut, and iminedialety entered upon bis new duties at OberUn. 

CoLBBBDOK and OnwELi.. This church, Tormed in 1831, has enjoyed succeulrety 
the labors of Tour minlalera, Menra. Auftin, Cawlei, Prpoiin, and Danfoith. — Mr. 
Statin came Into thia conalry at an early day. He -had previously coninienced study 
with a view of obtaining a liberal education ; but by reaaan of ill health, was obliged to 
relinquish his abject. He pursued thealogical studies for several years under the tuition 
of Dr. Cowlea of Austinburg, and was in 18ST licensed to pi-each the gospel. Since be 
entered the rolnislry, he has for the most of the time engaged in the labors of an Itinerant 
missionary. He continues to reside, al Austinburg. — Mr. Pepoon studied Iheolngy for 
a time with Bev. Dr. Cowles of Austinburg; in 1820 was licensed to preach, alter 
which he spent about <me year at Auburn Theological Seminary. Since leaving Aubiiro, 

Mr. Pepoon has preached fur different peiioda of tiuje, to eleven churches Mr. Danforth 

left Auburn Theological Seminary in 1829. Spent two or three years in Indiana, and 
the western part ol Ohio — afierivarda preached one year to the churches of Balnbridgs 
and Mantua — then one year in Bi-ookGeld and Hubbard — and since in Rome one year; 
and now preaches to thia church and resides in Oiwelt. 

CoNHEAtjT. Thia lonn, formerly named Salem, is situated in the north eastern 
corner of the Slate, and on a river of the same name. It has enjoyed but little regular 
preaching.— Dr. Cowlea labored here a pari of bis time for two years, and Mr. Humphrey 
lor more than two. It is now destitute. 

Gekeva and HABPERsniLD. This church, at its formation, spread over Ihe territory 
DOW occupied by the two churches in MidiMMi. and Ihecliurch in Uniouville. It is lunr 
vacant.— ^r. Z.«s'ie, Its tirst settled pa-sior, studied theology with Rev. Jolm M'Millao, 
D. D., then professor and vice president arjetferson college. He nas licensed In June, 
1807, and commissioned in March rollowing, by the Connecticut Mi.isloriary Society, to 
come to the Reserve, and under their patronage be has labored more or less since. He 
was ordained aa an evangelist in July, 1808 \ and installed over the church in Geneva 
and HarperaGeld, November, 1810, and continued in ibis connection ten years. He has 
■Im labored as staled supply in one or two other placea ; and he now preaches In Batavla, 
Geauga county, and lives in HarpersGeld. — Mr. Pratt was first educated for a phy- 
aiciin, and io this profession he practised sometime in Andover in this county. He 
studied theology under the tuition of Dr. Cowles, of Austinburg, and Rev. Harvey Coe, 
of Vernon, Trumbull county— was licensed in February, 1821, and ordained in 1823. 
He commenced preaching as stated supply to this church In May, 1821, and was installed 
June 33, 1824 ; in which connection he remained over eleven yeara. He has alao 
labored io several nther churches, and Is now preaching In Clarldon, Geauga county. 

JcTrERioiT. This church is now vacant. — Mr. CAopin left Andover Theological 
Seminary in 18S1 ; soon alter came la Ihe Reserve, and supplied the second church io 
MadisoD and the church in MoatBille ; then Ihe church in this place, where, at the same 
time, he taught the academy ; and mora recently, supplied the west church in Farming- 
iOD, Trumbull county, where he aliso is teaching an academy, 

KIROSVII.LI. This church was first supplied by Mr. Badger, and atlerwarda by Mr. 
Palmer, whose theological studies were under Ihe direction of Ihe Cayuga Presbytery 
of New Yorii. He was licensed by that body in July, 1820; and In February followiog, 
waa Inalalled over tbe second church io Genoa, New York. After his dismission, he 
came to Kingaville in 1824, where he conUnued until 1829. While here, he suffered 
Irom bleeding at tbe lungs, which disabled him for a seasan tu preach. During his 
tniniatry at Chester, Geauga county, he spent one summer as commander of a schooner 
on Lake Erie, and his Influence on the aaitora waa salutary. He has more recently 
preached as hit health would permit. Io tbe church io Ridgefield and Monroe, Hunm 
county.— Jfr. Kiliy la son of Rev. Mr. Kelly, of Hampalead, N. H. He left Andover 
Theological Sembary with the class of 1822 ; wu licensed by the Londonderry Pres- 
bytery, and ordained over the Congregational churches in I^rsonsGeld and Newfieldt 
Maine, and dlamissed June 27, 1S2T ; was installed over tbe church in Cingsville, in 
1829 ; dismissed July 9, 1834 ; and laalBlled on the aanie day over the first church In 
Hadison, Geauga county, where he still continues. While at Kingaville, Mr. Kelly 
fuppUed far a time the church in Sheffield. — Mr. Latham studied theology with Rev. 
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a th« KeMtre in 1834, and itUl prescbef 



tlii.i.srDKD. This church i) now destitute. 

MonitOF. Thi" church hun enjoyed succes^iiely Iho labora of Memra. TVoodrwF, 
CnuiU; Seolt, Pralt. and Woodruff. Mf. J. A. Woodruff, the presenl niintster, is »□ 
of Hev. E. T. WoodnilT He sludied i ahorl lime al Aubuin Theological Seminary, and 
nu licensed lo preach llie KOapel. While sitpplyiiifr the church in Wjirren, Trumbull 
cuuaty, he received a call from Ihe tecond church in Mulinon, and the church in Unioa- 
Tiilc, to become Iheir paalor ; was installed Juue, [834, and dismisaed July. 1836. 

MoROAN. This church was formerly connected with the Austinburg church, until 
1819. wh«n <( received a disiinci and separate organization, hs first pastor was Mr. 
rSlorM!, who conliiiued nilli ibem nine years. He also supplied several other rhurchei, 
during his iiiini'try at Marfan. After his dismission, he became editor of Ihe Ohio 
Observer, in which capacity he rnmained two or thi'ee years; and afierwards removed 
to New EnglaiHl, where he has sjieiil feveral years, preachine in Masa.>chusetU and 
Connecticut. Recently, lie has returned to Iha Reserve — Mr. Tiaci/ naa Ihe next 
niiaiiter in Morgan. — And his successor wa< Mr. Child, who filted lor college at Philhpg 
academy, Andover. Mass., but In consequence of ill hrulth, never entered college. Afier 
cVo'lng his iheulogical studies al Auburn TheoloKicil Seminary, he came to the Reserve, 
and commenced supplying the churches of Morgan and Rome, October, 1829; over 
which, he was insidlled poster in the year fallowing. He was dismissed from his charge 
by reason of III healih, in 183.1. For Ihe greater part of Ihe time aince his dismission, 
he has lieen Nid aliuosl entirely atide, by sickness. He I* now preaching la Warsaw, 
H. v.— Mr. Pi'Bit, who pr>'ached the last year in Monroe, U hia successor. 

New Limk, Rome, SHEmsLD.and Windsor. These churches are now destitute. 

PiRKFOMT. Rev. E. T. Woodruff, ia Dow supplying Ihla church. 

WtLLiAHsriELD and Wathk. Thia church formerly embraced the whole of tbew 
two townships. But a few years since, divi^iion arosi- in relation to the tucalion of a 
place Ibr public warship. A amall slreain of water, which runs thriiugh iboul the centre 
of Ihe then congregation, was one source of contention. There wei-e also other causes, 
all of which linally resulted lo the formation of a new church in Ihe township iJ 
Wayne. — Mr. Cot studied theology with Rev. John Seward, of Atirora, Portage county, 
and Rev. Harvey Coe, of Vernon, Trumbull county. He supplied at dilferent times, Ihe 
church of Mantua, Portage county — of Dover, Cuyahi^a county — of Williamsficld, 
AshUbula county— of Lyme, and of Greenfield, Huron county— and of Vernon, Trumbull 
county. Since 1822, Mr. Coe has spent a good portion of his time as a misaionary 
among the Indians of Maumee ; and among some of Ihe tribes living on the borden it 
the lakes of St. Clair and Huron.^^r. E. T. Woodivff studied theology under the 
tuition of Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of Somers. Conn. In ISM, he was onlalned and 
installed pastor of the church in North Coventry, Conn. ; and dismissed November, 
1817, by reason of ill health. He soon aRer emigrated to this country, and found the 
change of climate favorable lo his constitution. His health waa so much restored, that 
In August, 1819, he was installed over the church of WilliamsfieM and Wayne, and 
diimissed in 183G. From the time he came lo Ihe Reserve, Mr, Woodruff spent a por- 
tion of his lime al difTerent periods, as " staled supply " in Millon and JVewlon, Au*- 
tintotm, Braokfield. and Sotitliinglon, Trumbull county; Farkman, Geauga county ; 
Monroe, Andover first church, and Plerpont, Ashlabula^ county. He still lives in 
Willlamifield.and preaches In F^erponl, — Mr. Aiscani, on closing his studies at Princeloa 
Theological Seminary, commenced laboring in Lower Sandusky, west of the Reserve, 
where he preached one year. Afterwards labored In this place six months, and is now 
preaching in Chester, Meigs county. The church In WilliamsGeld is now destitute. 



[T\> be eontlvdtd in the next Alunter.] 
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A SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 

[Communiutad rni Iba Ksf iii«, bj m Foniga Hiuimaif.] 

I WAS born in New England, of poor but intelligent an<I pious parents. They 
early instructed me in (he principlHs of tlie Christian religion, and afforded me 
the advantages of a common school education. I had indeed the privilege of 
attending an academy during the winter months of tivo or three yeara, but I 
derived scarcely any higher Benefit than I had derived from an attendance at a 
common school. I had not formed a taste for reading, excepting Bible stories, 
and dialogues, which I found in some of my early school books. The thought 
of acquiring an education had not entered my mind. My confidence in my 
ability to acquire an education, even had the means been afforded, was feeble. 
I was eiceasively bashful, so miich so that I was reluctant to do an errand at a 
neighbor's house. I had also su impediment in my speech, which occasioned rae 
not ft little mortilication, and seemed, of itself, it suflicii^Dt barrier to my becoming 
& scholar. Added to this, I had commenced learning a trade with my father, 
become attached to the business, and made up my mind, as 1 thought, to gain 
mj living by a mechanical occupation. When I was thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, I purchased, with my elder brother, a right in a country town-library, 
for a single year. 1 became very soon fond of reading; and though I continued 
to work at ray trade, yet my spare hours were occupied with reading history, 
travels, and works of taste. I even attempted Millon, and read him till I under- 
stood and relished the least difficult parts of his Paradise Lost. My love of 
books continually increased, till, at length, I began to desire more leisure than 
I could command for reading. In accordance with the advice of a friend, I re- 
Bolved, at the age of eighteen, to qualify myself to teach a common school. I 
made up my mind in the spring of the year, and without deserting my shop, I 
bent all the energies of my mind to the work of preparation for the ensuing 
winter. My boohs were always at hand, and not a moment was wasted. Some 
kinds of business 1 could do, and read at the same time ; and when the work of 
the day was ended, I usually spent an hour or two in study before retiring to 
rest tn the autumn, I travelled a few miles into the State of New York, 
among strangers ; engaged a school ; sustained an examination, and taught 
with acceptance. 1 was invited, at this time, to commence a course of study 
preparatory for the ministry. / have ntvtr ceased to regret that I did not listen to 
thit admce. The circumstances of my father's family, as I then thought, forbade 
such a course. My desire for information, however, coni>tanlly increased, and 
I turned my long winter evenings to a good account. The next spring ray 
father giving his consent, I shouldered my knavsack, and again entered the 
State of New Yorh with the hope of obtaining a favorable situation for teaching 
school ; so that, while assisting my father, I might indulge my love of reading. 
In this I was unsuccessful, and 1 walked on to Genessee river, and as 1 had 

scarcely any money, engaged as a journeyman , and for several 

months I wruifght incessantly. I still contrived to read not a little. My 
eveniuga I spent in this delightful manner, and I always had a book in my 
pocket, or in the rrrmon of my hat, end whenever I had a moment of leisure, my 
book was seized ; and never miser counted his dollars with half the delight that 
T felt when thus employed, if but a few minutes. I longed for wealUi that I 
might have leisure to gratify my love of books. In the autumn I engaged in 
school teaching, and continued in this employment eighteen months, spending 
all my leisure time in reading such books as I could find. During my residence 
in the State of New York, of five years, I discharged a debt of my father of 
one hundred and thirty or forty dollars ; collected a small library ; and bad 
nearly made up my mind to settle in that country. ' But having acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of the wants of the western country, and being advised to 
devote myself to the work of the ministry, I concluded, though somewhat ai- 
roL. Till. 20 
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vaneed in life, to prepare, with the blessing of God, for this EOo<l work. I im- 
mediately commenced the study of Latin, In a short time I returned to New 
England, and prosecuted my studies during two years with my brotber. I 
reluctantly abandoned the idea of pursuing a college course, and entered the 
seminary et Andover. Here, by the favor of God, who always "helps those 
who help themselves," and by the uniform kindness of the professors, and of 
the late professor extraordinary ; and by the courtesy of my fellow students, I 
pursued a pleasant and profitable course, and was enabled to make attainments 
which gold is too poor to buy. Py industry and economy, always walking when 
visiting my friends, and not unfrequently going to bed suj^erless, thai I might 
haiic monty to buy my breakfuat, I was enabled to complete my courae of study 
with no other assistance than indigent students obtained at Andover, seven or 
eight years ego. I am now, by the infinite mercy of Jesus Christ, allowed to 
preach his preclona gospel to the heathen ; a work, which, though difficult anil 
awfully responsible, an angel might covet 

To those who h,ive commenced a course of study preparatory to the ministry, 
let me say, 1, Obtain, if possible, a Jinxtheii education. Believe me, such an 
education you will greatly need, labor wherever yoo may. Say not, indulge 
not the thought, tliat less will do for the missionary to the heathen. As one 
permitted to labor in this sphere, I repel the assertion as a mistaken one. Most 
deeply do I feel my deficiencies in this respect, though I am enabled to labor 
with acceptance. Be most thorough in acquiring whatever language ynu study. 
The remarks of the lamented Pisk, on this s<ibject, are to the point. Think, for 
B moment, what attainments he will need, who must become familiar with a 
foreign tongue ; must transble the Bible, and tracts, and school boohs into the 
language of the people; and who will be called to give advice on subjects 
connected with every profession. Oh, with what emDtlons, dear friends, do I 
look back, on the past, and recollect the months and years, In a grant measure, 
utterly lost What would I not give to recal them ! And even since I com- 
menced a course of study, how little have I accomplished. Many of you are 
just commencing your academic course; he thorough, I beseech you, be 
thorough, if you would escape the stings of conscience — if you would avoid 
mortiti cation — if you would be highly useful. 

Yet let Rie say, 2, If any of you have obstacles to encounter too great to 
admit of your obtaining seasonably a thorough education, still you may enter 
the ministry, and become a mi:'sionary, and be grently useful, provided yuu will 
resolve to study in the midst of your toil. And I do assure you that no man, 
not even the missionary, need say " I have no time to study, can make no further 
attainments." Let "onward, onieard" be your motto while you live. Men, 
yoimg men, who have picked their way through a host of difficulties till they 
have obtained a competent education to fill a station of usefulness in the 
church, should be the k»t men to shrink from toil. Let me exhort all who are 
looking forward to the work of the ministry, to become inured to toil. The 
blessed Hull could say, "I can slei^'p on the ground, can eridure hunger and 
hardship." Many have so accustomed themselves to toll and self-denial, that 
they can meet the trials of a missionary life with great cheerfulness. Vou 
should be able to "endure hardship like good soldiers of Jesus Christ." In 
this age of holy enterprise, dear friends, you will not surely consent to become 
sickly, effeminate ministers. Combine study with loll, and endeavor to turn 
needful exercise to the highest purpose. Some knowledge of mechanical labor 
will be of great benefit to you as missionaries to the heathen. 

Could I address pious young men of my beloved country, how earnestly 
would I exhort them to devote their all to Christ — to become the messengers of 
bis mercy to their perishing fellow-men. How wide Is the field! How few 
the laborers! How imperious the demand for thousands of devoted, self- 
denying men! Who shall supply the wastes of your own beloved country, 
with educated, efficient ministers of the gospel? Who shall tell the dying 
heathen of Christ, and redemption through his blood P Will not you, dear 
younjf men, who are now reclining in the bosom of the church, waiting to hear 
the will of your Lord respecting yoo ? Oh, linger not, but give youreelves to 
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Christ httd the miDiatry, for Daultitudes will havs iunk to perditioD, ere jou cui 
be prepared and be sent forth to waio tliem of their guilt and danger, 
had urge them to enter the ark of safety. May the Holy Spirit prepare multi- 
tudes of you for thia faigheBl, best of labor. 



AMOUNT Oil' TAXATION IN SEVERAL STATES. 

We have received from the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate of 

the United States, a copy of the "StotistJcal View of the Population of the Uni- 
ted Sttttts, from 1790 to 1830 inclusive ; published by the Department of State, 
in accordance with resiilutiona of the Senate of the United States, of the 2()lh 
of February, 1833, and 31st of Murch, 1834." It Is a fulio of 316 pai;es. The 
inquiries were carried on by means of circulars, addressed to the governors of 
States and Territories, and, through them, to the various locnl officers who pos- 
sessed the knowledge requisite for austvering them. Considorabie information 
WHS consequently collected at the departmenL Complete returns were not, 
however, rendered from any one State or Territory. From those, which were 
received, esttmalea were formed, in which the data furnished by the partial re- 
turns from a State, were applied to the whole Stale. The States for which the 
Blatistica were thus prepared, were those from which the fullest returns hiva 
been received. , The first IS pages are occupied with same partial militia re- 
turns. The 118 subsequent pages embrace various details concerning the pop- 
ulation of the United States, at each of the five enumeralioQS. We subjoin a 
few details respecting the colored people. 
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1790 


59,466 






1800 


108,398 


48,938 


6.1879 


jeio 


186,446 


78,048 


5.5731 


1820 


238,197 


51,751 


2.4798 


1830 


319,599 


81,403 


S.9834 



The first dnplication took place in 1802 ; the second in 1820 ; and the third, 
by estimate, will take place io 1844, when the number of free colored peiaoni 
will amount to 475,726. 



1790 


697,897 






1800 


893,041 


195,144 


2.4968 


1810 


1,191,364 


998,223 


2.9243 


1820 


1,543.688 


352,324 


2.6847 


1830 


2,009,043 


465,355 


2.6700 



The first duplication took place in 1616. The second duplication, U la eatt- 
raated, will occur in 1843, when the number of slaves will be 8,791,588. 

Fourteen pages are occupied in giving a statement of the number of votes 
cast, and the persons voted for at each of the elections of President and Vice 
President of the United Stales. The relative rank of each nf the Su tea is then 
given, as it was at the time the live censuses were taken, according to the 
various classes of popiilation. About 13 pages are thus taken up. The object 
of the remainder of the volume is thus described by the Secretary of State, in 
iiii circular to the itata officers. " A coatroveray liaa uiaen, of some intereat 
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to the reputation of our coontry, ind which may affect tint of repreaentatiyo 
goverDineota everywhere. It is asserted that the citiiens of the United States 
pay a greater amount of taxes, in proportion to their population, than the aubjects 
of France ; from which the conclusioo ia drawn, that the republican form of 
government is more expensive than a monarchical," The statistics of but a 
small portion of the States are collected. 

Aggregate annual amount of taxes of all kinds levied, for town, county, and 
state purposes, $932,737 5; number of clergymen of all denominations actual 

reaidenta, 506; Bgjrregate amount of salaries received by resident clergymen, 
annually $75,041 46 ; labor on roads and bridges $522,113 !« ; average value 
of labor per month, throughout the year, including board, $13 42; annual ex- 
pease for supporting the poor $74,601 54; for free schools $156,000. Aggre- 
gate number of popiU in all the free schools of the State 106,000; academies 12; 
colleges 3. Number of public libraries in 101 towna 41, containing 8,892 volumes. 
The aggregate maximum amount of state, county, and town taxes is $1,173,- 
005 73. The sum divided by 399,455, the population of Uie State, gives the 
maximum average $3 9a The minimum is $3 35. There are no county taxes 
in Maine, for the maintenance of tlie poor, nor for the support of schools, these 
expenses being defrayed by taxes upon the several towns. The average amount 
of state tax, collected In money is $50,375. No portion of it is appropriated to 
religious purposes, to objects of internal improvement, nor to the support of 
education. By a law of tlie State, each town and plantation is required to raise 
annually a sum not less than 40 cents for each inhabitant therein, which sum ia 
to be expended for the support of public schools. 

Nxw Hahpsrike. 
The averaee amount of state taxes levied in money, is $43,333 33. These 
taxes are laid on the polls of male citizens, from IB to 70 years of age, and on 
real and personal estate. The expense of collection is about I per cent. No 
portion of the state tax is applied to religious purposes. Religious societies 
are allowed by law, to assume corporate powers, and to tax themselves. For 
the support of education there is required by statute, an annual tax upon the 
aovaral towns, amounting to about $90,000, which is not included in the state 
tajc above mentioned, in addition to which, there is a tax levied on banking cor- 
porations, amounting annually, to about $11,000, the whole of which is applied 
by the several towns, to the sole object of supplying primary achooU. The total 
»SpBgt,te maximum amount of the state, county, and town taxes, is $653,851 74, 
which, divided by the population of the State, gives an average of $3 42. Tb« 
nnmber of clergymen of all denominations, ia 368, and the average Uiau*l 
amount of salary received by them, $86,795 85. 

Rboox IsLAno. 
No state tax for the last 7 years ; county taxes are unknown. The annual 

expense of the state government is about $18,000, raised by a tax on banks, 
lotteries, i-c. No part of the slate revenue is apolied to religious purposes. 
*" ' ' ' '' Bupport of free schools, $10,000 are by law appropriated, while 



any balance which may arise from the tax on auctions and lottery grants, i 
-■—■-■ - Whole 



vested in a permanent fund. This fund now amounts to $50,000. 
ber of public schools in tbe State in 1833,324', children educated in them 
17,114; amount appropriated by the several towns $11,490; total amount ex- 
pended for the public schools $31,490 ; whole number of private schools 320 ; 
Bcbolars attending them 8,007; whole estimated expense of private schools 
$61,375. Number of clergy 96; average salary $35,530. 

COHHECtlCOT, 

Clergy 378 ; salariea $159,779 44. Average value of labor per nMDth, in- 

fading boud $11 61. l>)rt of p«ip«n $68309. NumbM ot fafUt i& &M 
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acbools 65,630. The amount of atate tax levied in money is $38fiK 79. 
There ia no lax for teligioua purpnaes, or for education. The loaxigauoi amount 
of yi laxea on each individual is $1 79 ; the miDiuiuai $1 63. 



Cler^. 759. Arootint of aalaries $193,303 98. Average value of labor per 
daj, including board, 50 centa. Maximum amount of state, county, and town 
taicB 91,162,135 84. No tax for religious purposes. About $50,000 is rused 
annually, for acbools. 



PREPARATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

Ddiberalion. 

1. You must have a full determination, at the outaet of your inquiries, that 

you will take that course, n-hich shall commend itself to your judgment, without 

reference to the self-denial, or the difficuttiea, with which you will be called to 

3. Earnest prayer to God. This should be done honestly, before you have 
come to any decision in your own mind ; with a full belief in the partteular 
providence of God, and in the special interest which Jesus Christ feels in all 
matters, which pertain to the building up of bis kiQgdam. 

3. Devout examination of the principal passages of Scripture, bearing OD this 
flubjecl. God gives wisdom through his written word. 

4. Ask the opinion of two or three of your most judicious, pioas, and diain- 
tereated friends. State the question to them in an impartial manner, and at an 
early period of the investigation. 

5. Look candidly and fully at your qualifications, or want of qualificatioDs for 
the worit, 

6. If the case be an important one, and yours is of the highest importance, it 
may be well to consider the questions, Where can I exert the greatest infiuene* 
on the condition of rational beings through time and eternity ? Where can I 
acquire, and develope, and employ the most intellectual and moral power for 
the benefit of my fellow creatures ? 

ffimt of Peetmian/ Meant. 

You inquire, " How eball I overcome my pecuniary difficulties in acquiring 
an education ? " 

Id the first place, it may be sud that previously to the eslablishmeot of Eda- 
catiofl Societies, a small class of students entirely defrayed the expenses of 
their own education. By energy and economy, they were enabled to meet 
their pecuniary obligations afler they had entered on their prtrfesaioQ. 7%e 
itardsbips of this course were indeed so great, that but few men, comparatively, 
had the force of character to encounter these difficulties, but still it ahoffs what 
IB practicable. 

Again, the literary institutions in our country are numerous, and on the whole 
very proportiouably distributed. This circumstance of course diminishes the 
azpeoBe of bb education. The competition between various inHtitJUkuM >ei>d«n 
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the pecuniarj charges at all of them very nearly uQifurm, while it reduces theae 
charges to a very low rate. Tuition, at our more important seminaries, is en- 
tirely, or in part, gratuitous fur all indigent stiiJents. Where it is paid In full, 
it varies from twenty-five to forty dullars annually. The expense of board for 
forty weeks' study, does not amount to more than sixty or seventy dollars — a. 
less Bum than is uow appropriated to au individual by a number of our Edu- 
cation Societies. 

In some cases a school may be taught advantageously for aa entire year, or 
for two years, before a student enters college, or alter he has finished his 
course. In the last case, liilrty iloUars a month may be earned, amounting in 
a year to three or four hundred dollars— a sum nearly sufficient to defray the 
entire expenses of an education at some of our more important institutions. 

I cannot, as a general thing, advise a young man to suspend his studies at 
college, for the purpose of teaching school, or engaging in other temporary 
employments. The evils of this course are not counterbalanced by its advan- 
tages. It diminishes a four years' course of study to less thnn three. It ei- 
ceedingly deranges the regular routlno of college duties. It embarrasses the 
studies of the scholars who remain. The best portion of the year — the winter 
months^s lott. As for a schoolteacher'ii being able to maintain liis standing 
in college, while teaching a school, it is out of the question. The practice of 
a frequent suspension of cullpge duties, is one of the principal reasons of the 
comparatively low condition of learning in our country. 

Neither can I recommend manual Mor aa an important pecuniary means of 
support while in college. As a way of preserving health, it is valuable. Some- 
thing of the kind, you miut have. To think of studying four years without ' 
ayatematic exercise, is to think of a protracted suicide. For the purpose of 
iDvigorating the mind, aa well as the body, manual labor has decided advan- 
tages over gymnastics, or mere walking, or innocent sports. If you have a 
good mechanical genius, or have acquired a meclianical trade, you can indeed 
euD a considerable sum of money. But without some extraordinary advantage 
of that dcscripUon, you cannot expect to earn any thing like a competent 
support You may procure a little assistance in this way, but you can do 
nothing more. Manual labor, to be extensively profitable, will consume on 
amount of time and of anxiety, which is incompatible with rapid progress in 
study. The human mind cannot take an effective and enduring interest in two 
great objects at the same moment. If one succeeds, the other will languish. 
There ore also practical difficulties on this subject, which ore nearly insur- 
nonotable ; — such aa the procuring of a well-qualified saperiatendent, a large 
and convenient market for the sale of products, a variety of employmenb 
■uited to the different hahits of students, and labor adapted to the changing 
■easona of the year. 

You need not hesitate a moment to advance fhim fear of pecuniary inability. 
''God helps those who help themselves." "They who trust in him, and do 
good, ehall verily be fed." You will be able, by judiciotis arrangements, to 
avoid certun espenditures, which, by many persons are thought to be indis- 
pensable. Travelling expenses, often amounting to large sums, a careful stu- 
dent will certainly diminish, and in many cases, wholly avoid. Another heavy 
expenditure is incurred in the purchase of books. The evils of this practice, 
barides ita expense, are many. Not unfreqnently, before the puicboaer needs 
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them, a new and more valuible edition will appear. Or they can be procnred 
at a cheaper rate, in other circumstancea; or they remain as an iDcumbrance, 
to be transported, Tor several year^, and to man; difiereut places, until the 
owner becomes permanently established. 

Physical Qflalifieatuma. 

There are, I tbinh, certain physical characteristics, which are indlspcnsabls 
to the proper prosecution of the work of the niinialry. There may be defects 
which are fatal hindrances. The requisition of Jehovah that the priests and 
Levices Bbould have a perfect bodily organization was founded in good senie, 
and was proper in the nature of the cnse. A radically unsound constitu^on, a 
prominent deformity, defective lungs, the destitution of either of the senses, ot 
a badly maimed limb, are to be regarded as insurmountable obstacles. The 
argument that there have been cnses of distinguished usefulness in such cir- 
cumstances, does not invalidate my position. I maintain that these are not only 
exceptions, but exceedingly rare exceptions. It is said that the sympathy 
which is felt for a striking physical misfortune, operates favorably on the minda 
of an audience. But an effect totally the reverse is much more frequently the 
result. Either of the defects to which I have alluded, unless it be weak lungs, 
will subject a man to unkind remtirk, and to severe and constant mordfication, 
in addition to the obstacles which they present to progress in study. The mass 
of men judge of a preacher very much according to his oulward appeoronce. 
And it is impossible thnt they should judge otherwise, consideiing their want 
of sincere attachment to the truth for ita own sake. The good, which the truth 
produces, is depeiirlent on t)ie channel in which it flows. 

We ought also to bring into the account, the multiplied labors to which 
clergymen are now subject, and which demand a robust physical frame. Their 
labors are, indeed, not unfrequently, so great as to destroy the firmest and most 
compact bodily organization. Their duties ought either to be abridged or 
genetaliied. It iaa subject of the most pressing importance— vitally connected 
with all which is duar 1o human hopes and the salvation of men. But abridged 
and simplified as their labors ought to be, still it is presumption almost bor- 
dering on madness, to undervalue or neglect the bodily health, or enter the 
ministry with a debilitated or radically unsound constitution. There is no 
demand for such auxiliaries. No corps of invalids is wanted in the army of 
Christ. There are young men enough who have all the necessary physical 
characteristics. It is, therefore, one of the most serious inquiries which you 
can institute, How can 1 sustain the responsibilities of the pastoral charge ? 
Will my health, with the blessing of God, and my own watchful care, be com- 
petent to sustain the immense responsibilities, which will be laid upon me ? 

Good Common Strut, 
An essential element in a preparation for the ministry is an accurate power 
of observation in respect to men and manners. It is denominated by the 
various names of prudence, native sense, good judgment, common sense, 
knowledge of human nature. An individual who has an excess of it, or whose 
common sense is not harmonized and proportioned by certain other and higher 
qualifications, may be said to have an acquaintance with men, hut not with man. 
The focnlty or power of which I speak, is to be considered in part as an original 
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tendency of the mind, and in part aa tbe result of observation, oi education. 
It has sometimes been supposed, erroneousl;, to be inconsisteat with the 
ttudi/ of hoc^. But we see no discrepancy between them. The great volume 
of human nature can be studied by him who is an enthusiast in Homer, or the 
Hebrew Scriptures. A man is not called upon to be an idiot in the common 
concerna of life, because he has studied the laws of Greek metre, or of the 
mental phenomena. Doubtless there is danger of neglecting the one, while 
earnestly engaged in the other. But this danger can be effectually remedied. 
No fact in mental biography is more common than a union of literary enthu- 
siasm and of the habit of external observation. You will need, however, to 
make strenuous exertion in the one case as well as in the other. When you walk 
among men, let yonr eyes be open. Do not disdain to acquire practical know- 
ledge from tlie most depressed classes of society. Ah you have opportunity, 
learn fully the modes of busioess in all the different trades and professions. 
In this way, you cannot perform a journey without signal benefit. Let all your 
business transactions, in the smallest particulars, be raaiisged with the utmost 
wisdom and prudence- Compare living manners with the delineations of the 
historian and moralist. You will thus be able to exert the largest measure of 
influence in persuading your fellow men to embrace the religion of the goapeL 
Without common sense, a minister's course is beset with difficulties. He needs 
ComnKin sense in the management of bis own family, in his intercourse with 
his neighbors, in his pastoral visits, in his connection with benevolent societies, 
and in the composition of bis sermons. One of the causes of the frequent 
dismission of ministers, is, the lamentable want of common sense. It is not 
dishonesty, or moral delinquency, or poverty of roind, which occasions these 
violent ruptures, but want of an accurate knowledge of human nsture, or even 
an ordinary tact in business affairs. Sagacious worldly men will lose til respect 
for that minister, who is always embarrassed in his pecuniary concema. It 
need not be said that there is no necessary connection between the prudence 
which I am describing, and that ifurldly wisdom or dishonest adroitness, which 
is pointedly condemned in the word of God. Hardly any remark is more 
ominous in respect to a clergyman's character, than that "he can rookethe 
best bargains of any man in the town." There have been clergymen who have 
been notoriously deficient in the quality of common sense, but who have neu- 
tralized or overshadowed the defect by transcendent intellectual or religious 
attainments. These men, very few in number, were useful, not because of 
their total ignorance of the ways of the world, hut in despite of it If you can- 
not bo sure of becoming one of these extmordinary exceptions, it will be folly 
in the extreme to enter on a course of preparation for the ministry, except yon 
have in some measure the gift of prudence or common sense. Better remain 
in obscurity, where your weakness or deficiencies will not endanger the in- 
terests of the kingdom of Christ. 
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HINDRANCES TO BENEVOLENT EFFORT. 

One hindraitct to bmetioUnt effort, is inadeguiUe eieiot ■of the amotmt of 
good to be done. At the coninienceaient of any enterprise, it is important 
to count the cost. The human mind cannot toil successfuliy in darkness. 
It most know something or the extent and variety of labors, which it is called 
on to perform. The final result may be distant, the iotermediate steps 
maj be laborious, and somewhat doubtful ; but if the prominent objects in 
?iew be distinctly apprehended, and the means to accomplish them ascer- 
tained, a proporiionaie and unrelaxing energy will be put forth for their 
attainment If an individual has the impression, or cultivates the habit of 
feeling, that he has only a limited work to perform, only a few efforts to 
make, be will certainly become discouraged when he learns the appalling 
number and magnitude of tbe objects to be accomplished. He ought to 
become famihar with the suffering which is in his neighborhood. He 
onght also to look abroad, and determine the claims which his fellow-men, 
generally, have upon his thoughts, his prayers, and his effectual aid. The 
poor ye always have with you. Objects of suffering are found everywhere. 
One reason of this arrangement is to try the hearts of men ; to manifest 
the selfishness or benevolence of men. There is temporal distress in ten 
thousand varieties. There is sickness of the heart in diversi6ed forms. 
There is ignorance deep and dreadful. Millions of minds are covered as 
it we^ by B firmament of brass, through which no dewdrops fall, nor sun- 
light penetrates. There is suffering not only in its gentler forms, but in its 
loathaoAie and disgusting ones ; vice to be reformed not only in the Blti> 
tode of penitence, but in its harsh and repulsive features. It is to be met 
in its firm opposition, as well as in its tones of relentauce and sorrow. 

Let him then who would endure to the end bring himself to measure, as 
far 08 tie can, the whole extent of his duties. Let him not only know the 
fact, hut rgoict in it, that he is to be always beneficent ; that when one 
praiseworthy deed is done, another is waiting for him. He hopes, one 
day, to be like the angels. In the sensibilities of his soul, if not in the 
capacity of his mind, let him be an angel now— a ministering angel of 

Another cause of weariness in doing good, is want of a systematic plat. 
The benevolence of many Christians is casual, incidental, the overflow 
of good feelings ; not the ever-living spring of systematic charity. I'hey 
give alms because they cannot with a good character refuse, or because their 
feelings are temporarily excited, or because their conscience fur the m(k 
menl upbraids them. They regard their property as in the highest sense 
their own. It is certainly easy for an individual to form, at the beginning 
of a year, a general estimate of his properly ; of his probable income and 
expenditure; of the demands which his own family may properly make 
upon him. He can bring distinctly before his mind his obligations to 
Christ and to his fellow-men. He can determine the relative importance 
of the different methods of doing good ; and then, as an intelligent, ac- 
countable, conscientious man, he can come to such a decision, and make 
such an arrangement as will give him a calm pleasure in the silent hour of 
midnight, and on the bed of death, and which will cause his nanie to be 
efaerisbed in sweet remembrance long alter his body is in the grave. Btith 
TOL. Till. 31 
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s habit has beeo formed bj Bome, and is practicable, to a greater or less 
extent, b; all. Should it become general, the results would be inestimable. 
The assistance of ihe Christian world in the diffusion ofChriistiaDilj could 
be calculated on, just as a good government can depend on its finances. 
The danger, and in the present stale of things, almost the necessity, of 
appealing to questionable motives, would be wholly avoided, while (he 
reflex influence on the character and happiness of the individual would be 
most salutary. 

The urgency of the case ia extreme. We live on the eve of a great 
moral revolution, to be retarded or quickened by our syalematic activity, <v 
by our criminal sloth. The great mass of temporal suffering even,' which 
will be most certainly alleviated, makes ineSiciency in ua a crime, makes 
selfishness a rebellion against the better feelings of our nature, as wet) as 
against the authority of heaven. 

There ia auch a thing aa a kabil of doing good. There are men, who 
are beneficent unifuTmly and on principle. They have become aetut- 
tomed to do good. Philanthropy in them is not so much a feeling, an emo- 
tion, as it is a permanent state of the soul. It has become a part of their 
being. They live and move in a kindly atmoaphere. They have an in- 
flexible determiaaiion to do good. The history of some of these men is 
full of encouragement to ail who would tread in their steps. They did 
not arrive at this happy stale of mind without great efibrt — without severe 
and protracted struggles. The seltish principle within them was not over- 
come by a single prayer, a single act of faith, a single eflbrt of practical 
charity. They fought to win the prize. They went on yrom conquering to 
conquer. When an object requiring their sympathy and assistance was 
offered to them, they did not hearken to the selfiNhoess of their hearts, 
which said. Be ye warmed, and filled; but they resisted it, and overcame 
it, and obtained the noblest of all victories — a triumph over themselves. 
The chains of a narrow, exclusive feeling broke away from them, and their 
souls flowed out in active sympathy. They became the friends of the 
human race, the brethren and helpers of the whule family of man. Why 
should there not be more to imitate their example T Why should they not 
shine as great moral lights, inviting men to the happiness and glory of 
angels? Why should not our world lienceforth and forever, be filled with 
benefactors? It has hitherto been cursed with men who were any thing 
but blessiugs — Jeroboams, whose names are condemned to eternal infamy 
becRuse they made all around ihem to sin ; Jezebels, who hove completely 
silenced the voice of conscience ; sinners, by profession, led away by the 
energy of all evil. 

But shall such be the fact any longer ? " Shall falsehood and guile be 
led to sow their seed and the kind never perish T la the hope fallacious, 
or shall righieousnesu obtain a peaceable dominion, wide aa earth, and 
never to fail ? " 

Another impediment to a uniform course of Christiim beneeoknce, is a 
belief that our single individual aid is not required, or that if we relea or 
intermit our efforts, the general cause toiU not suffer. 

Some men reason in this way. Were I as rich, as learned, as much 
esteemed, as influential aa certain individuals whom I could mention, then 
I would bestir myaelf and labor in good earnest ; but as 1 have but one 
talent, I may bury that, and the world will be no loser. If I assist, my 
assistance will not swell the general result. If I withhold it, the loas will 
not be observed. In this way many become weary in well-doinr, or excuse 
themselves alu^ether from a blessed co-operation with God in building i^ 
the kbgdom of his Son. 
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It ia hardly necessary to say that no reaaoning can be more groundless 
than this. Ah well might a soldier in a large army excuse himself and 
desert his post. As well might one of the innumerable company of angels 
cease to obey the mandates of his eternal King. This is not the reasoniag 
of humility and conscious unworthiness, but frequently of pride, and dis- 
content, and envy. I cannot do any good, because God did not make me 
capable of doing more, ia the amount of the reasoning. The really humble 
man is an active man. Weak he may be in intellect, poor in this vorld'a 
riches, but rich in good works, and an heir to a throne in heaven. 

Were this principle lo be carried out, of excusing one's self because 
only moderate talent and influence are possessed, it would be followed with 
the most disastrous results. God requires every man to do good as 
he may have opportunity, and not to faint : if he has only one talent, to 
employ that, and to look to Him for a reward, who sees and approves of the 
smallest efTort which is made in his service. Is there a single Christian 
reader who does not wish to do something lo show his allegiance to his 
glorious Sovereign ; something to honor that Saciour wiio loved him in his 
low estate, with an everlasting love ; something to show his hostility to that 
implacable enemy of God and man, who is doing all in his ability to mar 
this fair creation, and to people hellT Let every one, then, no matter how 
poor and insigniiicant he may be in this world's estimation, feel his own 
solemn individual responsibility lo labor while he lives. You do not hear 
any voice from heaven pointing out your duty, but there is one of equal 
and imperative authority forever speaking to you from the Bible, and coiir- 
manding you to do good while the day, the day of life lasts. You have a 
brcrther, a sister, a husband, a father, a child, who needs your counsel, your 
prayers, your tears. You have a neighbor who is wandering in sin and 
darkness. You have wealth given you to do good with. You can set bq 
example which may be life to all around you. Oh remember these things. 
Remember that you are to do good as an individual. Remember that you 
are to be judged alone for all the deeds done in the body, and among others 
whether you have obeyed the spirit of this admonition, lo faint not in doing 
good. 

Another impediment to benevolent effort, is the fear of man. There are 
Christians, who feel their obligations to do good, who are willing to practin 
much self-denial, and to alleviate misery in its most disgusting forms, but 
who are not williag, in the prosecution of their duty, to encounter the un- 
kind remark, the significant gesture, the sneering retort, or the burst of 
■Dgry opposition. On minds of a delicale structure, it operates most in- 
juriously. They are willing to meet with any thing but scorn and con- 
tempt, especially from those whom they would bless and save. Now such 
persons ought not to grow weary in doing good. They should remember 
that the path of duty is ultimately the path of pleasure. The self-denial of 
meeting with opposition and contempt, is more frequently in anticipation 
than in reality. Kindness will disarm opposition. Persevering effort in 
doing good, carries such a mark of honesty and sincerity on its front, that 
enmity is frequently abashed, or changed into respectful admiration. The 
conscience of bad men is on the side of truth, kindness, and of a consistent 
exhibition of Christianity. Enmity is more frequently called forth by 
hested zeal, by injudicious forwardness, by uncharitableness, than it is by 
meekness, candor, and gentleness. Nevertheless, in this world, opposition 
must be encountered, contempt must be endured, the fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare, must be overcome. To all such as are unreasonably 
afraid of incurring the di^leasure of their fellow-men, Jehovah says, 
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" Fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilingB ; 
for the moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat 
them like wool." " Fear not ihem which kill the body, and after thaiha»e 
no more which they can do ; but fear Him who hath power to destroy both 
soul and body in hell." " If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf." The apostle Paul 
reminded the Philippians, that they had not only the privilege of belieiing 
on Christ, but also of suffering for his sake. 

FoTgetfidatss of Jtsvs Christ, U one came of vitarinesi in doinggooa. 
After Paul had enucnerated a long list of worthies, who had in patience 
possessed their souls, and exhorted the Hebrew Christians to copy tho 
aoble exampla of Ibis cloud of witnesses, he felt that he had not done 
enough ; that he had not used the great inspiring argument, " Laokimg 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is now set down 
CHI the right hand of God. Consider him, who endured such contradiction 
of siDoera against himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds." 

The comprehensive characteristic of Jesus Christ and what fell into a 
kind of proverb, was, "He went about doing good." He did not stop 
abort in a fictitious benevoleuce. He did not rest in mere good wishes. 
He weni about doing good. Think what it was for the eternal Son of God, 
the Creator and glorious Sovereign of the universe to go about doing good 1 
He did not complain and cease from his labors, when his earthly frame 
was weary. When passing through Samaria, he sat wearied on the well, 
be did not occupy his mind in compjaiats of his hard Jot, or refresh his 
weary frame with the waters of the well, or with anticipation of the ineat 
which his famished disciples had gone to purchase; but he entered into a 
long and animatedconversation with the daughter of Samaria, on the efficacy 
of the heavenly waters. He saw the fields white already to the harvest 
" His meat was to do the will of Him that sent him." 

Christ did not gire over his benevolent labors because his nearest frienda 
opposed him. We know that it is peculiarly hard to meet with unkindneas 
from our kindred ; to have out efforts thwarted and undervalued by those 
who ought to love us. But he came to his own, and his own received bim 
not. His brethren did not believe on him. They charged him with mad- 
ness because he was so earnest in doiitg good. But through the re- 
proaches of friends, as well as the malice of enemies, he held on his 
benign course like the sun, who stops not on account of the dark and 
sullen clouds which meet him. Christ persevered id his duty when per- 
fectly solitary and friendless. If there be a scene in all history, which 
oombiues the elements of Ihe moral sublime, it is on that occasion when 
his disciples forsook him and fled. If there was a moment in his life 
darker in some respects than any other, it was on this occasion. When 
he was in the garden, his disciples though asleep were near, and a cchu- 
passionate angel strengthened bim for the condict. When he went up to 
the hill of suffering, the weeping daughters of Jerusalem bewailed and 
lamented him. When hanging on the cross, he saw his mother and tho 
disciple whom he loved standing near. But on the night after his betrayal, 
he was ahne. Friendless and solitary he was hurried through the valley 
of Cedron and up the streets of Jerusalem, deserted even by the disci^de 
who had leaned on his bosom. If there was a moment when we might 
have supposed that he would falter in his great work, and leave the whole 
race to their merited doom, it was on this night But no. He loved the 
glory of God and the race of man. too well. Let ha contemplate therefore 
this illustrious sufferer in ail his weary pilgrimage. Let us copy bis tin- 
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ibrinking firmness, hia undping love. Let us be actuKled Jind filled with 
those naottves— love to God aod love to man-~wbich engrossed hit tool, and 
made it burn as a Same of fire. 



NECESSITY OP A SPECIAL, DIVINE INFLUENCE, IN THE CON- 
VERSION OP THE WORLD. 

That practical disregard of a Divine Providence, which is so common 
among men, is not learned from the fiible. You open that book, aod oa 
every page Gud appears a living, present, acknowledged reality. 

When the Israelites had gained a signal victory over the Philistines, the 
prc^bet Samuel "took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Sben, and 
called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto hath the iiort/ helped us." 

When Zerah, an Ethiopian, with au immense host, had invaded 
Jadah, Asa, the pious king, did what every ruler should do, cried nnio 
the Lord, and said. Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with 
many, or with them that have no power ; help us, O Lord our God ; tiot 
we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this multitude." On a 
similar occasion, Jehoshaphat "proclaimed a fast throughout all Jndoh, 
and set himself to seek the Lord, and said, O our God, will not thou judge 
them, for we have no might against this great company that cometh against 
Ds ; neither know we what to do ; but our eyes are upon thee." After the 
afflicted Jews had returned from Babylon, and had begun to rebuild ^e 
temple in weakness and in fear, the prophets Haggai and Zecbariah were 
direeied to encourage their draponding hearts, and assure them that tbe 
Jjord was with them ; that the silver and the gold were His : that the 
wwk waa to be done, not hy might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of tba 
liord of bests ; that the difficulties, thoogh the; were like a great monD- 
tain, would be removed ; and that the bead stone of the edifice would he 
brought forth, with shoutings, " Grace, grace onto it." 

The best men in every age since, have felt and acknowledged their 
entire dependence on God. The early history of New England, if a 
history of any one truth, is of this, habitual reliance on the power and 
niercy of God- In the dark days of rebuke and blasphemy, when fear 
was without, and tretnbliug within, our fathers did not go down to E^ypt 
for help, nor stay on horses, nor trust in chariots ; but they gathered the 
people, sanctilied the congregation, prociainied a fast, called a solemn 
assembly, and sought the Lord wilh all their heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and mourning; for they knew, tbey had known it a thousand 
time*, that the Lord was gracious and merciful, and slow to anger ; of 
great kindness, and repented faim of the evil ; thai though the morning 
might be one of clouds and of thick darkness, yet it woidd come to pasa 
that at evening time, it would be light. In a certain instance, a requisition 
was made on a town, which took away fur the distant war all the young 
men, with a single esceptton. Before they marched, the venerable pastor 
addreased them, with words of exborlaiiun, from the passage, " as captain 
of the Lord's host, sm I now come." During their absence, the old men, 
the motheis and wives, the sisters and little ones, met in a weekly ptaya 
meeting, to look to the God of armies in their behalf 

Divine asustance is needed in all the depaitmenta of human life, and in 
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■II Ihie varieties of homan employment, but it is ^tecially and pre-eminentl j 
needed in ever; thin^ which appertaina to the building up of Christ's king* 
docn. The Christian church are now engaged, not in nar and destruction, 
but in ao enterprise of mercy for lost man. They are erecting a temple, 
not of precious stones, of cedar, and of gold, but a temple ai living stones, 
nbose foundation is at the cross of Christ, and whose top stone will be laid 
in heaven, amid the blest voices of " numbers without number." 

The work of the world's conrersioo, is io its nature a mental work. Sin- 
ners are to be perstHu^M/ to become reconciled to God. Reasonings and 
arguments are to be presented to the human understanding. A conflict is 
to be maintained, not of flesh and blood, but of mind with mind, and heart 
with heart, and conscience with conscience. Error, in its thousaod forms 
of obliquity and darkness, is to be confronted with the truth. Deeply- 
seated prejudices are to be rooted up. Long current maxims are to be 
abandoned. Habits of thinking, consecrated hy high aniiqiiity, are to be 
exchanged for those directly opposite. Obstinacy is to become meekness, 
canueited ignorance dociljiy, the pride of opinion the lowly mind which 
was also in Christ Jesus. Now these are no trifling difficulties. That 
iadividual, who has spent a long life in earnest effort to subdue and dis- 
cipline his passions, will tell jou, if he tells the truth, that he is conscious 
of much, very much remaining prejudice, and conceit, and obstinacy of 
opinion. What must be the state of mind then in the multitudes, who 
have spent many years, not in subduing, but in cherishing prejudice and 
selflsh feeling? How deep and how dreadful are those clouds of error 
which rest on the minds of a great majority, even of learned men, in 
reference to moral and religious subjects I 

It is comparatively easy to eiimpel a. nation to receive a new set of ideas, 
with, the alternative of submission or death. But to accomplish a silent, 
peaceable revolution in men's opinions, and to do this universally, is a dif- 
ferent thing altogether. "Pass orer the isles of Chittim and see, and 
send unto Kedar and consider diligently and see, if there be such a thing. 
Hath a nation changed its gods, which are yet no gods t" Hath a nstioo, 
we may ask, changed its opinions, which are yet no opinions ? 

The work is, in its nature, a moral work. Its great object is to make men 
bappy by making Ibeni holy. The repentance which is proclaimed, is 
reformation from sin ; the faith, that which purifies tbe heart ; the hope, 
awakened in the soul, the hope of dwelling in the everlasting purity of 
heaven. The Savionr announced, is holy, undefiled, separate from sinners. 
Tbe highway which it is opening through the world, is the way of holiness, 
over which no unclean one shall pass. The river, at which it invites the 
thirsty nations to drink, is a pure river, clear as crystal, proceeding from 
the throne of God and the Lamb. 

The disorders which sin has produced in the soul of man, are very great. 
There is an aversion to serious reflection. There is a strange unwUling- 
ness to know the real extent and malignity of the disease. There is a 
voluntary return to sin, when it has often filied the soul with the keenest 
remorse. If, in some bright moment, tbe happiness of the favor and friend- 
■hip of the Almighty is perceived, bow soon does the heart return, with a 
dreadful eagerness, to sense and sin ! If an earnest and determined attack 
is made on the wicked propensities, what irritation, what discmtent it 
produces in the soul ! How the enmity of the heart to the severe discipline 
of the Christian life is awakened! Nevertheless, all these difficulties are 
to be removed. All this opposition is to be overcome, not in s single in- 
dividual, but in tbe whole race. 
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This work ia, in its nature, a great work. This has been ahown in pert 
already, but it may be seen still more clearly by the exhibition of a few 
facts. Id its great oullinca, depraviiy is the same among alt nations; but 
owiDg to a variety of circumstances, it has assumed in diflerent places, 
»ery different forms. Among the people of one twuntry jou will see one 
reigning passion, one master vice ; in another, the blending of several ; in 
the whole heathen world, you will observe certain common features, strong 
general resemblances ; in the nominally Christian world, certain other 
characteristics. 

A few years since a Birman general ordered 500 soldiers to be buried 
alive, simply because they had been sent by an officer whom he disliked. 
The order was instantly obeyed. Craelty is a predominant feature in this 
nation's character. From another country, every thmg foreign has been 
carefully and totally excluded. The demon of jealousy there reigns. A 
fundamental principle in a religion professed by 9U,llOU,OIIO of the human 
family, represents the happiness of a future stale as sensual and debased; 
thus offering no reward to virtue, and giving a high premium to vice, it 
annihilates, at once, the dislinc ion between right and wrong. Sensuality, 
an enormous sensuality, is, of course, the characteristic of the whole 
Mohammedan world A large class of professed Christians, believe in 
the merit of human works ; think to purchase fur themselves and for others 
salvation, by laying up a large stock of good deeds. Consequently, spiritual 
pride, or an inAaled self-esteem, is one reigning peculiarity of the papal 
church. 

If we cast our eyes on Protestant nations, we shall find that their char- 
acter is made up in a great degree of the forms of Christianity, without its 
living power ; boasting in the name without the fruits ; believing in 
general, and yet opposing iu particular. How many publications, and how 
many men, will laud Christianity in general to the skies; and yet, come to a 
particular institution, like the Sabbath, without the observance of which 
the religion itself cannot exist, and you will find them bitter opposers! In 
its progress to universal dominion, Christianity will, probably, he called to 
meet with the severesi struggle in nominally Christian nations. How few 
of these nations conduct any of their important measures on the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ ! How few statesmen prefer the good of the 
whole human race to the glory and happiness of their own country! How 
few legislators are in the habit of private prayer, before the decision of 

3|uestions, on which the happiness or misery of millions ia depending I How 
bw of our rulers have any serious and practical regard to the example 
which they set, and to ils unutterable influence on muliitudes beneath them I 
How few questions are decided with n real, intentional, declared regard to the 
eternal princmlesof right and justice! Now in all these respects there is to be 
a change. The law of nations will be marie to harmonize with the law of 
conscience and of God. The religion of Christ will be made to breathe its 
hallowed influence through all the doings of councils and of cabinets. 
Power will not create right. The appeal will be to the unerring standard 
of the Bible. Men, in the highest stations in society, will not be afraid to 
acknowledge their dependence on the great Source of light and wisdom. 

In estimating, therefore, the difficulty of the work, we are not to look 
simply at a mass of depravity, however dark and appalling. There are 
systems of error and iniquity, each fortified and con^oliriaied bj their ap- 
propriate defences. It is as if the spirils of darkness had had each assigned 
to them a specific, appropriate work, in which they had exhausted their 
mighty intellect of evil, in horrid ambition to surpass one another in the 
work of perdition. Each has been, for 6,000 jeaiB, paving a waj to tbs 
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ph, for the lost children of men — ways strawed with all the allDrementa of 
Knsual pleasure, or covered io midnight darkness, or watered with tettra 
and blood. 

In the face of such d i flic ul ties, whose heart would not utterly fail within 
him, were the work to be allerapled by human power? Who would not, 
in despair, give up the enterprise? The hindrancea in the conrersioD of a 
single soul are immense. What must they be in the regeneration of a 
. world? But thanks be to God, it is not by might, nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the Lord of hosts. There is a- mi^liiy agency at work in this 
world, which we do not gee wilh our eyes. We cannot discern the form 
thereof, we can see no image, but the same omnipotent Power which oper- 
ates silently in the world of matter, operates in the world of mind. He, 
who formed the mind, can change the mind. He knows the secret spririgs 
of thoQght and feeling. He can scatter the thick misis of prejudice, and 
reveal to the soul the perfect beauty of (ruth. He can induce men to 
abhor themseWes, and repent in dust and ashes, and as their eyes open on 
a holy Saviour, to exclaim, " Whom have we in heaven but thee, and there 
is none on earth that we desire besides thee." He can open the two leaved 
gales and cut in sunder the bars of iron. He is with kings on their thrones, 
and is able to abase those who walk in pride. The systems of heathenism 
and iddatry, thongh grown up to heaven, he can consume with the breath 
of his mouth and destroy with the brightness of his coming. Through aJI 
the abominatioaa in Christian countries, he can send the healing waters 
of the river of life. The political and civil maxims which are false and 
erroneous, in Christian nations, by his almighty influence, can be made to 
givs way to the pure and heavenly precepts of the gospel of Christ. 



THE BRITISH MINISTRY. 



Fboh tha following table it appears that the average duration of each m)o- 
iatry for the last eighty years, has been Tour years and five days. It is computed 
up to the ]4th of July, 1631 ; Lord Melbourne's appoiutnient 
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I7M. 


Earl of Bule. 


May 2S. 


ne2, 


G. Grenville. latlier of Lord 0., 


April 16, 




Marqub of BuckiiiKhain, 


July 12. 


nesl 


Duke o( Oraftoa, 


Aug. 2, 


1766, 


Lord North, Earl of Ouitlbrd, 


J»n.2% 


17711, 




Mar. 30, 


1782, 




July 13, 


1783, 


Duke of Ponland, 


April 5, 


1783, 


William Pitt, 


Dec. 27, 


1783. 


H. AddloRton, Lord SMmoulh, 


March 17 


1801, 


William Pitt, 


May la, 


18)14, 


Lord Grenville, 


J»n. 8. 


1806, 


Diike of Porlland. 


March 13 


1807, 




June 23, 


1810, 


Earl of Liverpool, 


June 8, 


1812, 


G«orge CsnnipK, 


April 11. 


1827, 


Viacouni Goilerich, Earl of Ripon, 


Aug. 10, 


1S27, 


Duke of WellloElon, 


J«u 11, 


1823, 


Earl Grey, 


Nov. 22, 


1B30, 
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MODERN ARUENIA. 



We have derired a number of interesting facts respecting Armenia, and 
the modern Armenians, from Avdall'a History of Armenia, Neumann's 
Translations from the Armenian, Saint Martin's Memoireg sur L'Armenie, 
■nd the Introduction to the English edition of the Travels of Smith and 
Dwight. 

Armenia Proper, comprises the whole of the valley of the Araxea, the 
country between the Araxes and the Kiir, (the ancient Cyrus,) the valley 
of the Eastern Euphrates, and part of the elevated basins of the lakes of 
Van and Oormiah ; its boundaries on the side of Kiirdiat^n and Aderbai- 
jan, being doubtful and varying at diO'erent periods. Ancient Assyria ap- 
pears to have answered pretty well to modern KiirdislSn, The region of 
the Northern Euphrates, now comprised in the pashalik of Erzroom, an- 
ciently Upper Armenia, seems always to have been more or less politically 
connected with the western kingdoms. Altogether, Armenia is computed 
to extend about 430 miles in longitude, and 300 in latitude. The folk)wing 
table exhibits some of the principal ancient and modern divisions. 

) Viin ind AiltrbaiUlL I of Arnu 

I Nlkhclmin ■nd [ ranrnmg 
I pailDTKuilnaih. J Erlfio. 



BafiiHil ud put oty DttmM Fulnllb. 




kliRiik or AliDik 
milh Aimuli. 


Abuiitu HiiroB. 


OlUDtB Pululllu. 


E^'ss:!., 


rui..jikxrK>iMrtai).> 


OUaau, ruhtliki. 



The early history of Armenia rests on absnrb or uncertain tradition. 
The principal native authority is Moses Ghoreueosia, who flourished in the 
fifth century, and who drew up a history of his country, commencing with 
Haic or Haig, the son of Togarmah, the grandson of Jnphet ; and brought 
down to the extinction of the pontifical power in the house of Gregory the 
Illuminator, A. D. 440. The history of Moses was translsted into Latin 
by William and George Whiston, sons of William Whiston, translator of 
Josephus. Gibbon says, " Deficient as Moeea is in every qualification of a 
good tustorian, his k>cal information, his passions and his prejudices are 
VOL. Till. 32 
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atrongly etpressive of a native and of a contemporary." In 1786, Father 
Michael Chamich or Chamchean, a Romish Armenian, and a member of 
the Society of San Lazaro at Venice, published the first edition of his 
history in three large quarto volumes. Two abridged editions were subse- 
quently printed ; one in Armenian and one in Armeno-Turkisti. Of the 
former, an English iranslalioo by Johannes Avdall, an Armenian of Cal- 
culta, was published iu that city in 1627. 

The Armenians are known at the present day as a scattered race. They 
exist in the north of Mesopotamia, iu Armenia Minor, in Cilicia and Con- 
stantinople. Shah Abbas the great, in order that he might defend bis 
borders against the Turks, drew through Armenia a broad intrenchmeni of 
perfect desert. Its unoffending inhabitants were collected in the plain of 
Ararat, and driven like so many cattle to Persia, husbaads and wives, 
parents and children separated, multitudes drowned in the Aras, and others 
subjected to the cruelly and lust of the soldiery. I'he Shah ii reported to 
hare carried no less than 500,000 Georgians and Armenians captives to 
Persia. Mohammed II., after taking Constantinople, in 1453, induced 
many Armenians to settle in that capital, and removiog the Armenian 
bishop of Broosa thiiher, gave him authority over all the Armenians in his 
dominions, with the title of patriarch. The Saracens and Greeks, while 
contending for Armenia, took away multitudes of captives. Toghrul and 
Timoor carried thousands to unknown counlriet>. The Egyptians removed 
60,000 to Egypt ; and it is known that the Persians in every war, even in 
the last, with Russia, have always carried their captives into servitude. 
Multitudes, oppressed at home, have voluntarily found an asylum in foreign 
lands. 

The total number of the Armenian nation has been sappoaed not to ex- 
ceed 2,000,000, of whom three fourths are computed to be under the Otto- 
man domtuion. In Constantinople and the adjacent villages, there are 
computed to be 200,000 Armenians, of whom about 4,000 acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Romish see. The Russian and Persian provinces are 
supposed to coniaiu about 200,000. About 40,1100 are found in Judea ; 
in Hungary and the adjacent countries 10,000; and a few are scattered 
over Africa, India and America. The present patriarch of Abyssinia is an 
Armenian, It ia about half a century since the Armenian provinces 
he^ui to look towards Russia for succor and protection. Since the begin- 
ning of the present century, (he wars of Russia against the Shah and the 
Sultan, have brought the greater part of the old Parthian kingdom of Ar- 
menia under the sway of the Czar. The tide of emigration is setting so 
strong into the Russian territories, as to threaten to leave the Ottoman prov- 
inces without a Christian papulation. 

Some orders of monks in Armeuin, educated in the Latin schools, and 
in Latin manners, corrupted the native Armenian, by the introduction of 
many foreign scholastic expressions. The Armenian literature remained 
in this abject condition, for nearly 400 years. About the middle of the 
IHih century, the nation roused itself from this lethargy, and Madras, 
Calcutta, Djutfa, New Nakhchev^n, Echmiadzin, Tabric.'St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Amsterdam, Smyrna, and principally Venice, bore witness to the 
literary energy of the Armenians. More important treasures may still 
come to light. There are hints in the writers of the 5th century, of trans- 
lations of Polybius, Didorus Siculus, and the Chronicle of Julius Africanus. 
There exist, twsides, very valuable original histories, which have never 
besD printed, or translated. We shall, perhaps, be introduced to uatioiia 
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now totally lost, or so mingled with others, that it is impossible to diatin- 
guiah them. 

In l!SI2, Johannes EJeaznr, an Armenian of great distinction, who was 
pri»y counsellor to the Russian State, propoaed to found an Armenian 
college, out ofhia own exclusive meana, under the proEeclion of the Russian 
government. He directed \iy bis will, that his brother Joakim Eleazar 
should execute his intcniion. In 1814, Joakim laid at Moscow, the 
foundation of a moat magnificent collie, and afler laying out more than 
200,000 rubles from his own eaiale, (exclusive of the sum from the interest 
of the money left by his brother in the royal treasury,) the college was com- 
pleted in 1810. The Eleazarian college has now a fund of i200,00U rubles, 
or 2^0,000 piastres ill the royal treasury; the annual interest thereof is 
10,000 rubles. To this sum, Joakim added a further amount, to enable 
the college to accommodate and educate "JO orphan and indigent Armenian 
youth. Two sons of Joakim have charge of the establishment. A distin- 
guished committee aid them in their work. The college receives Armenian 
youths, as well as other studenls from foreign nations, ail of whom learn 
the Armenian, Russian, Latin, French and German languages. The course 
ends in six or seven years, more or lesa, according to the capacity of the 
students. Thirty Armenian youtha are gratuitously supported. Besides 
grammar and rhetoric, they are instructed in geography, history, mathe- 
matics, logic, drawing, and other arts and sciences. Some study theology. 
The annual charge for every Armenian is 600 rubles in advance. They 
are to be from 11 to 1 4 years of age, of good morals, and of sound health, 
a^ able to read and write Armenian. 

The Armenian Bible was first printed in Amaterdam, by Dr. Voskan; 
the second edition was printed at Venice; the third in Constantinople; 
the fourth in Venice; the Gflb by the Russian Bible Society in 1817 ; the 
sixth in Serampore. 



PRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

6omp<iratut uOmate of thi ammtnl of minuite Kid itutnimaie Foret applitd to 4g- 

TituilUTt and tha Artt, in Franet and Great Britain. 

[Abridged ^m M. CtiirlH Dvpiii.] 

Tm* 31300,000 Inhibitlnti which now constitute the population of Frsnce, sro equivk- 
lent to a power of 12,609,057 individuila of the male «ex, at the age of fuil vigor. It 
18 a position eenerallf admitted in France, that two thirds of the populatiOD ire emp^Oftt 
in asricoliure ; and (hat a third only ia occupied In muiubcturlng and comnicreiiil pur- 
iulu. Hence it results that France posseaie* 

A liDBinaiikaltniiiMwarHnttilantto llulof 8,4De,D33 laborLot hmd. 

And a pnwiii of imluIrT, muDreclDrinf ud o-Hniiurclil, «iliul to «,90;i,DIS 

TMil, Jilf03M^ 

Were it not that the Industrjr of man had found Ihe means of ulling 
'■ aid, ill uieaDi would be amGnad to the amouot "' ~ ' 
imploja Mb*r brew Uim tkl« «wa ifl ^ricullural 
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On makii^ ifDitlir cilculilkoi ottha igrlcaltural force of Great Brilaia, and f^Bng at 
16,000,000, the Dumber of inhabitants of EngJand and Scotland, of whom a third ODljr 
■re employed In agriculture, and the other tno-thirdi in commerce tad BUnulaeUirDi, 
we ■hall have. 



TutMl, fl,397,339 
'e proceed in the same way nilh regard to Great Britain, as we baTe done « 



Tstaat u, %KB,*t6 •flWiln Ul 



Tout, au^Ma 

naLlcf mtiiniW, T,4SS,701 



TduI rm tba Uniud Einfdom, Wies^tl 

Taking the proportion of this loUl Girce of 24,633,446 to the human force appHctble (a 
■piculiuro, we find it to ba as 12, Whence it appears that the agriculturists of England 
and Scolland hare discovered (he means of creating a force, twelve times the amount of 
their personal corporeal force, by the use they maliB of domestic animals ; while the 
•ddillouil force obtained through «iniilar moans by the French igricultuiists doea not 
■mount Id five times tbeir own. It is calculated that in France there are 46,000,000 
hectares* of land made lo yield produce ; so that (here is an animate power equal to (hat 
of RIO laboi-ers, for the cukivHllon of every thousand hectares. The total number of hec- 
tares of productive land in Great Brilsin is S1,64S,000; so tha( there is an animate power 
equal lo that of 1 ,138 working men for every (housand h^ctarei. The produce of (be 
land, in (he respective countrioa, is in proportion to the power employed respecdrely in 
Its pullivation. The case is the same in regard to manufactures, 

The human force in Frnace employed in commercial and manufacturing industry, is 
equivalent, iccording to the calculations already stated, to 4,203,019 eflective working 
men ; lo this power must be added (hat supplied by the use of boTSes, (he number a 
which is computed at 300,000 employed in (nuiport, for (he saddle, in draught, k-c 
whereby the animate force of France h raLted to 6,303,019 power of men. 

The human force of Great Britain employed in commerce and manufactures, Is equiva- 
lent to 4,264,993 effective men ; to this power (hen must aim be added the power of 
250,0110 animals, employed in divers work* of industry. These will raise the animate 
force of Kngland and Scotland (o 6.014,893 ; lo which (here must be superadded the ap- 
proiiniBlijig value of 1,260,604 eSective men for Ireland: ao (hat the commercial iimI 
manufacturing animate power of the United Kingdom mast be computed at 7,275,497 
laboring men. 

7'a these animate powers should be joined also, in (he case of both the countries, the 
Inanimate powers, or the force supplied bywater, wind and steam; and the whole pro- 
ductive and commercial ujanufac luring power of England and France will be ascertained. 

The lotd number sf niilla in France has been computed by the French authors nn 
statiities at 16,000, ef which about 10,000 tnay he se( down sa windmills ; the total force 
of hydraulic machines employed for forges, furnacea, and machinery of every kind, ia 
equal (a the (bird part of (ba[ of the lO.OOO windmilla : the wind as employed in naviga- 
tion, la equivalent to the power of 3,000,000 of mea; and, lastly, the steam-engines in 
Operation In France, ejiceed the power of 60,000 dynames,! equivalent lo the power of 
480,000 working men lurDing a winch. 

It has t>eeii calculated also, by the same writers, that be^es wlDitmills, hydraulic 
mchines, be.. Great Britain possesses In steam-engines alooe a uiuvlng power of at least 
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800,000 dyaunes, lli« eSeel of which ia pqual to the power of 6,400,000 men employed 

Bt the windlan. The cainmercial aiiH maiiufticturmg power of France is, therefore, id 
proportion to that of Great Hiilam, »> fallaws : — 



1 ^ ( Hill> Kill llyilriulic HitiDei lfil».m) 

|[U"S;:;'.='"'"'.-.-.'ass 

Taliiran UfiHtfliSl 








Toial 


S8,I1S,1M 


e IoIhI of the inanimate force applied t( 


ilhea 


rtx of all descripti. 



. IS In France, 
cely exceeds the fourlh of the same power applied (o the same pniposeH in Ureat 
UriTain; and the whole aoinjBle and inanlmale power of Great Britain, applied ID manu- 
factures and commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied In France. The 
agricultural power and the m an ut'a during and commercial power of the two cojntries 
bear a correepoikdiog prt^rtion to the total of the agricultural and manufactured produce, 
and their value in commerce. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONa. 



Servwnt ddivertd on various otea»iont, wilh Mdytttta. By John Codman, D. D. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1834. pp. 436. 
The Bubjects of the aermona in this volume, are the following^ — The great theme of 
preaching, at the inataltation of Mr. Blagden, Boaton; the importance of an affW:tionate 
nnmier in the pulpit, at the ordination of Mr. Withington, Newbur; ; the connecUon 
between a bouae of worship and the miniatry of the gospel, at a dedication in South 
Bridgewater ; the benefit of leligioui inatitutiona, at a dedication in Wellingtoa ; miiuB- 
terial conrteaj, at the Convention ot CoDgregational Uiniitera; the Chiiatian staDdard, 
before the Ancient and HoDoiahle Arlillerjr Company; the goepel preached to the poor, 
and the claima of the btherleaa and widow, belore charitable socieliea, Boston; the 
importance of apiiitual knowledge, Ivefore the Societj for Propagating the Goapel; 
political aspect of the world favorable to the propagation of the goapel, at the annual 
Thankagiving ; the faith of the pilgrlma, deUvered at Fl/month ; and review of minis- 
terial dutj, delivered on the SOtb anniversaij of the author's ordination. There an 
two speeches : one befbre the American Bible Society ; the other befbie the Board of 
Overseera of Harvard College. There is a temperance address; three funeral ad- 
dresses ; an address at the landing of the Dorchester settlem ; and an addiesi on the 
50th anniversary of American Independence. 

The volume affords an excellent illuatratioD of the anthor'a Temark, " that hnman life 
is made up of occasions," aa well as of another remark, " tliat the life of a clergyman, 
at the present day, is more than ordinarily associated with occaeional services." We 
■uppoae that these sermons and addreaaea are but a small part of the similar aervices, 
vrhich Dr. Codman, in a miiiiatry of twenty-seven years, has been called upon to per- 
fbrm ; yet thia volume containa twenty specimena of ibeae occasional efforts. We are 
glad they are ^ven to the public. They will be inteieating memorials of the author, 
in tlie view of his numerous personal friends in this country and in Europe. They are 
also eloquent exhibitions of aome of the prominent doctiinea and duties of tlie Chriatian 
religion. All of them are judicioua, well-conaidercd.and in good laale. We know of 
no word which characteriiea them better than bccomiTig. Every thing is in good keep- 
ing with the occanon and with the attendant oircumstancea. As a marked instance, 
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we refer oru i«ad«ra to the Addiew before the Boaid of Oreneera of Huvard Univer- 
It/. It is ■ temperale, dignified, and masteily examinalloa of one of the moBt impor- 
tant qneilionB ever agjlaled in Itiia com Dion wealth. The funeral addreasei are full of 
evidence of the author'a warm and delicate a;Di|ialli; with mouniing fiiends. The 
mechanical execution of the Toluuie, is without fault. 

7%e Comprdumive Commtntary. 

The two Tolumea of thia commentaij already published, embrace the tbar evangeliits, 
and the Old Teslament from Genesis to Judges iiiclusire. We anderatand that the 
third volume, which commences with Ruth, is about half completed, and luaj be ex- 
pected in the course of a lew months. It wilt be enriched with t Tariety of plates, 
map*, and other il lustrations. Tlie principal editor is the Ber. Dr. William Jenks. 
He receives essential aid from the Rev. L. I. Hoadley and Mr. J. W. Jenks. Fesaenden 
&, Co. are the putiUsbcrs. The whole work, when completed, will be an excelleQt 
practical commentai; on the Scriptures. 

Dr. Wa^and't Ehmentt of Moral Phiioaophy. 

We are not surprised that this work has passed to a second edition. The high 
Christian ground which the author takes, as well as his sound philosophical views, will 
meet a want which haa been lung and extensively felt. The work has just been issued 
fVom the press of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, Boston, in an abridged form, for the nse 
of schools and academies. In general, the results only are slated, without the process 
of argumentation. Questions, aie appended. The volume is well deserviDg a place in 
lbs numerous acAdemies and grammar-schools of the land. 

3%« Puritan, In/ John Oldbug, Etq., in 3 iiaiui?iu. Boston : Perkins &. Uarvm. 
1836. 
These are miscellaneous volumei, somewhat in the manner of the Adrentnrer and 
Spectator. We have no hesitation in saying that thtg tmU b* raid. Tha styla b 
painted, juqaant, and terse in the highest degree. The author holds b praoUasd pea, 
which rnabea itself fell on eveij page. 

Stv. JV. Botiion'i Sermon at Concord. 

This Sermon, delivered at Concord, N. H., at the tenjennary of the priating of tbft 
English Bible, ii a valuable bistorioal discourse ; one, we are happy to say, of a gKU 
number, which the interesting event commemorated called fcsth in thia ooontry «ad in 
Oreat Brilain. 

Mri. WintUmi'i Memtnr. Boaton : Crocker & Brewster. 



Proftatw Vpkam's Manual aj Peace. 

A timely and imporlant production ; a proof that cnltlvited and able minds ars 
bepnning to turn their atlenlioo to the claims of a very inteiesting branoh of benev- 
olent efibrt, 

Sennotu on CiirU and Social DxOits, by Aetr. Hubbard Vtulme. Boston ; WllliHm 
Peirce, 1835. 
Mr. Winslow has, in ibis volume, discussed with great ability, and in a Christian 
spirit, several questions of fundamental importance. If any of our readers should dis- 
sent from some of his poutions, they will be struck with the vigor and ingenuity of hi* 
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EDUCATION. 
There ia & fact, which is mopt im- 
portant to keep in view, namely, that in 
England, and in every otlier country 
rapidly advancing in civilization, offentts 
aeaimt the person are diminished, pre- 
cisely in tite proportion tliat tlic means 
or education are enlarged. The greater 
exhibition of otfencos has been found, 
not only in England, but in France, 
in the United States, in Switzerland, to 
be limited to the smaller offuncea 
Bgainst property. Fur example — in 
London and Middlesex, as stated by 
Mr, Peel in the House of Commons, 
the number of cnmmitments in 1830 
was 2,77;| i in 1621!, 0,457 ; increase of 
commitments 684 ;— in 1820, of these 
commitments, the number fur larceny, 
was l,:f84;— in 1836,3,118; increase 
of commitments for larceny, 734. Thus, 
we sec, that whilst in 1^26, there was 
ft large increase of offences against 
property, there whs an actual diminu- 
tion of crimes against the person. 

UAXIMS. 
Wb obaerve a contrariety in some 
maxims to one another. Pope, the 
poet, has a line, " A little learning is a 
dangerous thing," which we often hear 
repeated, as a niBxim, by those ™ho have 
but a very little themselves. We have 
alao this other maxim, " Half a loaf is 
better than no bread;" and this i^ 
certainly true of bread. Is it not lihely 
to be true of knowledge also ? Try it 
in a few practical enses. A little 
knowledge of navigation is belter to 
the sailor than no knowledge, A little 
knowledge of soils, and seasons, and 
cropping, and stocli, is belter for the 
farnier than no knowledge. A little 
knowledgo of tailoring is better to the 
tailor than no knowledge. A little 
knowledge of anatomy is better to the 
surgeon than no knowledge. The 
truth is, that much knowledge is the 
best thing ; a little knoifledge the 
next best ; and no knowledge the worst 
of all. The line of the poet is good in 
the sound, bad in the sense. 
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JOURNAL 



I AH£RICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY, 183a 



THE LAST THURSDAY OP FEBRUARY. 



Mv mm Friend, — 

You may lliink it rather i 

lar circumstance, that one who L 

12,000 miles froin America, and niia is 
moreover a total alranger, should be the 
author of a leller lo you. But paw by thi" 
and kindly bestow your altentioo upon trha 
I liaie lo say.— Thi« ia the day nhich ha 
been set apart by many Christians, as a da] 
of Tasting and prayer in your behalf. Then 
are various reasons, which, as they think, 
imperiously demand such 



shall di 
n your 



Andri 



oflh 






In the first [ilace, Ibey feel that you are 
waging a warfare with your Creator, which 
Ihey exceedingly desire' lo see terminated; 
a warfare whinh aims at no less than the 
destruction of his government throughout 
the universe ; yea, which aims at ms owrr 
destruction. You perhaps slart back with 
horror at the thought ; hut if you will ana- 
lyze your conduct, you will find that this is 
the only legitioiate constructioa which can 
be put upon it. God lias a right to yuu and 
yours. He has set up a kingdom in this 
world, and commanded you as one of bis 
subjects lo render him your obedience. 
The essence of this obedience consists in aa 

an aim Co glorify him in every thought. 
word, and action. Neither of these have 
you done. Consequently, you ai e in a alale 
orenmity with him. You virtually declare 
that you will not obey his laws. Your 
language ia, " What is the Almighty, that 
I atioulri serve him?" 

In the second place, they feel that such 
conduct will be disastrous only to youreelf. 
Ood is almighty. He will maintain his 
authorliy ; and the warfare in which you 
are enj^ged, will certainly end in your de- 
feat and utler ruin. You have *n instruc- 
tive eihibiUon ol' the consequences of such 
a warfare, in the angels who kept not their 
first estate. They were expelled from 
hMven and shut up in hell. Of course God 
will make no diatioelioil tletweea your coa- 
*OL, Till. 



of wretchedness which is to continue for- 
ever. Ton will be obliged to wear out 
eternal ages in bearing the wrath ai>d curse 
of a righteous and just God : to become a 
prey to that worm which never dies, and to 
that fire which is never lo be quenched. 
O, it is this latter circumstance which over- 
whelms the miiidd of Christians, and which, 
to say nothing of other reasons, constrains 
thcui to prostrate themselves at the foot- 
stool of sovereign Mercy, and plead that 
God may save you from so tremendous a 

In the third place, they feet that you are 
acting a part, which even you, in your mo- 
ments of proper reflection, will acknowledge 
to be exceedingly ungraUJul. God is your 
creator, your preserver, your bountiful 
benefactor. From your earliest years to 
nl, he has caused your cup tr 

ith blessing" "" — ""-"■ 

jry, he has 
have been thirsty, he ! „ 
When you have been sick, he lias directed 
lo, and blest the means made use of for your 
recovery. You are alive and well thjsday, 
while many who commenced life with you, 
have been cut down and consigned to ever- 
lasting burnings. These mercies from a 
Being whom you have daily been provoking 
for many years, you will acknowledge, 
ought \o be rewarded by a diHerent course 
of conduct. Great, however, as these mer- 
cies are. Ihey are small when compared 
with the great spiritual benefits conferred 
upoa you. When you was under sentence 
01 everlasting condemnation, he parted w~ ' 



n Son to die i 









ye heaven 
exhibition of divine mercy. 

, ._ e you from eternal torment, 

Jesus left the joys of heaven, came down 
and sojourned upon earib, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. For you he 
agonized in the garden, and huns with 
streaming veins upon the cross. For yon 
ha cried out, Hy God, my God, why hast 
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Ibou Ibraaken me f For yoa be bowed hia 
held and died. 

In the fourth place, (hejr feel that your 
eortducl is not only ungratrfnl, but highly 
triminat, Thougli 1 have touched upon 
tbia point before. bIIdit me lo dwell 



Tell t 



, For « 



were you made f Lei 
■on furnish ttie reply in the secrecy of re- 
(ireoieal-, when none but the eyeiof Him 
who created you, are upon you. Look at 
youmetr, an intellectual being, made in Ibe 
image of God, and destined to immortality. 
What do you conceive was llie drsign of 
God's creating you and endowing you with 
■uchjiowers? via it lliat you mighl live 
lor self, lliat you might promote your own 
a^randizeiiient. Ihiit jou might obtain the 
■pplanies of your fellow men? — No, — But 
that you miehte-Iori^ Gad and do road to 
cthtn. Will a man rob Cod ,' Yet he 
who withholds from God hia aOecIions and 
■en'ices, robs him of his due. Creation is 
undoubtedly the most perfect ground ol 
properly. We say, and very correctly loo, 
that whatever a man makes is hia own. 
Now God made you, and you are therefore 
his, ivithout the lea^t qualili cation. He 
has an absolute right to command your 

properly, but all theirs js his : their time, 
their faculties of soul and body, their learn- 
ing, their possessions, their very sources of 
CDjoyment are hia. He has, thererorc, an 
indisputable right to claim that you and nil 
you have ahould be devoted to him, and 
expended in promoting his glory. Conse- 
quently, you have no more right to employ 
your talents to (he promotion ofyourownin- 
lerests, than to lake another man's properly. 
Oh, let me entreat you to beware how you 
any longer pervert the talents God has 
given you. — Reiriemher (hat your day of 
reckoning is just at hand. 

In the fifih place, they feet that you may 
become much happier by embracing the 
Saviour, than you can be in your present 
•llaation. Thia opinion, they are aware is 
■t variance with that of the worldling. He 
would fain persuade you, that Christians are 
gloomy, unhappy beinga, and that happineaa 
tt to be found only in his ranks. But you 
must remember that be ia very unfit to sit 
in judgment upon things of which he knows 
nothing. Were a Hottentot to see a Her- 
achel so engaged in hia conlemplalions of 
the beavenly bodies, as lo be loal to every 
object around him, he 






Let 



him, however, enjoy bis intellectual fcaa 
lor an hour, and he would long (o be a par- 
ticipator with him in hia joys. The world- 
ling must taste of the ])leasures ol religion, 
before you are to p:iy (he least attention lo 
hia opinion. He who addresses you was 
once a worldling. Religion (hen possessed 
no charms. But the scene has been re- 
Tersed. He ha« tuled its pleuures, uid is 



[Fbb. 

hippy to antire yon, that be would not 
give one liourof Ihe enjoyment he has found 
in it, for all the vain pleasures you have 
ever enjoyed. Nothing, my dear young 
' ■ ' ' than for 






( other 



nurld, to talk of enjoying happiness. I 
should as sooo eipecl to hear of a man wlio 
was going to a place of execution, lalhing 
of enjoying hippiness. What, a man lie 
happy, when llie God who made him Is his 
enemy, and against whom it may be the 
gates oi heaven are barred forever ! A man 
be happy, who, ere (o- morrow's sun arises, 
m;iv be wri(hingand weltering in the Uames 
below ! ' Go (o (he death- bedsof Ihoie who 
have given Ihe pleasures of the world a full 
trial, and learn their utter vanity. — " Their 
departui'e ia wilhoutpeace. Cluudaof iwr- 
ror lower ufHin (heir cloamg eyelids, most 
sadly foreboding the blachnesa ol darkness 
forever. When the last Hckness seizes 
their frame and (he inevitable change ad- 
vances, when they see the falal arrow fit- 
ting to their strings, see Ihe deadly aiicbor 
aiming at their hearl, and feel Ihe invenom- 

fearfulness comes upon them ; what horri- 
ble dread overwhelms them. How do they 
stand shuddering aud aghast upon the tre- 
mendous precipice, excea.Hvely afraid to 
plunge into the abyssof eternity, yet utterly 
unable to maintain their eianJing on the 
verge of life." 

'- what pale reviews, what startling 
prospects conspire to augment their sorrows. 
They look backward and behold a moil 
melancholy scene. Sins unrepented of, 
mercy slighted, aud the day of grace end- 
ing. Tliey look forward, and nothing pre- 
sents itself but the righteous Judge, Iha 
dreadful tribunal and amostsotemn reckon- 
ing. They roll around their affrighted eyes 
on attending fi'iends. If accomplices in de- 
bauchery. It sharpens their anguish to con- 
sider this further aggravation oi their guilt, 
(hat (hey have not sinned alone ; but drawn 
others ln(o (he snare. If religions acquaint- 
ances, it strikes a fre!<h gash into their hearts, 
to think of never seeing them any more, but 
only at an unapproachable distance, separat- 
ed by the iiiipassable gulf.— Thus they lie 
groaning out Ihe poor remains of life ; (heir 



*ThB world tin e, even in the irrldfl ofliii lapHfed 
enj.vn.eM, ii <.S.m .he viclin of indnctiWi. 
.™iehed«i. Tlii. wn. Temark=blr^™n,pliM « 

afsnUtren>H^<!ud"''i^t^cir/ta*rg^TCddwI 
peud campaniiins. he eHmeil ei imply quklJHed H 
moM men loian^ in thnllelifcireniiiiBrflnJnriiHnle, 
(ndaitiael l>«n It, all (hull iiopahlaorjrnldnif, 
Vm in tlw airidiili of hie jute, Ive bilUrly aipatl- 
enced that even la laethur the beatl is trHrowbl, 
anil iheDndorihil inirih Je beavinen. Being alone 
lime cnnfTelulnted h; eomenrhiadraiDliiiaconipie- 
iont, on hi! itii1inj;niBtied l'e]jeltj,aiid a dDgheppee- 
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oul (he nrelched Allamonl, " it is fit Ihi 
thou shaulddt thus Mrike Ihy muMerer I 
the henrt! How art ihou fled rurever. . 
month ! O for a single week '. I a^k m 
for years, though nii age were loo little fc 
the much I have 10 do. Reinorae for the 
paDl throws my (houglit* on (lie folrire. 
Worse dread of (he fiiliire strikes it back on 
the pest. I turn nnd (urn and find no ray. 
And 19 there another hell, O Itioii blas- 
phemed yet indulgent Lord God t hell it- 
self will he a refuge, if it hides me from Ihy 



In that 



BlH IWKm, ii bij with hDrrcr; hul Sit- Hw, 
LIkeiitiDnBhniutd'rer nmij la hii nuipoie, 

14ornie«ianutl.«tr.*li; butm«.»on 
Till ToTc'd «l 1n.i xo Ihs ironien^u. .■sr j., 

When you have witnessed the end of the 
wicked, go to the sick and dying chambers ol 
Chiistians, and learn the jileaiiures of reli- 
gion. " I am going to tiiount Ziou," said 
Ute Rev. Dr. Payson, ■' to the city of the 
living God, to (he heavenly Jerusalem, to 
an innunierable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born, and to God Ihe judge of nil. The ce- 
lestial city ia full in my view. Its glories 
beam upon me ; its breezes faa me \ its odors 
are waited to me ; its munds strike upon my 
ears, and its spirit ia breathed in(o my heart. 
Nothing separalea me from it, but the river of 
death, which now appears as an iDsignilieaot 
rill, that may be crossed al a single Bteji. when- 
ever God shall give permission. The Sua 
of righteousness has been gradually drawing 
Dearer and neai-er, appearing larger and 
brighter as he approached, and now he Gils 
the whale hemi^-phcre, pouring forth a flood 
of glory, in which I seem (o float like an 



1 did not wlinCK ; l.ul I bava »i:nfi>«l i|inu boih 
of the nf[hl«u< >Tld tho »kk«l. I liuve iccn Ib< 

'^«' 'n^?loi'".'r imi.'fn ' 1*.n''>ri'i'oweM'ii"*u *" 

4souIii pmeM hej batoit jou, ■■ ihs ijiiiured nhile 

berajH foranrT' Smt"Ln,, rt.lf 1 latfl tl. 



insect In the beams of (he sun,eiuiliog,yat 
almosl trembling, while I gaze on (he ex- 
cessive brightness, and wondering with nil- 
uderable wonder, why God should deign 
thus (0 shine upon a sinful worm. A sin- 
gle heart and a single tongue seem al(o- 
ge(her inadequate (o my wants, I want a 
whole heart for every separate emotion, 
and a whole (ongiic Id eipreas (hat emo- 
tion." Again, " i ran find no words lo ex- 
press my bappineis. I seem lo be swim- 
ming In a river of pleasure, which is carry- 
ing me ail lo (he great fountain. Last night, 
1 had a full, clear view of death as the king 
of terrors, how he comes and crowds (he poor 
finner lo the very vei ge of the precipice of 
destruction, and then pushes him down 
headlong. But 1 fell Ihal I had notliing to 
ilo with this, and I loved to sit like an lalanl 
at Ihe feet of Cliris(, who saved me from 
this fale. I felt (hat dealh was disarmed of 
all lis (errors; all (hat he could do, would 
be to touch me and let my soul loose to go 
lo my Saviour. My soul, instead of growing 
weaker and more languishing as my body 
does, seems to be endued with in angel s 
energies, end lobe ready la break from the 
body and Join those around the throne." " I 
have auflered twenty (iniea ; yes, to speak 
within bounds, twenly times as much as I 
could in being burnt at the slake, white my 
joy in God so abounded as to render my 
iHeringii not only tolerable hut welcome." 
God is literally now my all in all. Whila 
: is present with me, no event can in the 
least diminish my happiness ; and were the 
whole world at my feet trying (o miniB(er 
lo my comfort, they could not add one drop 
to Ihe cup." " It seems as if the promise, 
God shall wipe away all tears from thine 
ti'cady lullilled in me as il re- 
ef sorrow. 1 have no tears to 
, but those of love, and joy, and 
thankfulness." 

In the sixth place, they feel persuaded 
Ihal you may, by embracing the Saviour.be 
the instrument of great blessings to others. 
In whatever situation you may be placed, 
whether as a statesman, a physician, a law- 
yer, a merchant, a farmer,or a minister of tha 
gospel, your influence on Ihe side of evil or • 
pood may be immense. If your examplo 
is bad, thousands may perhaps imilale it, 
you forever in the world to come. 
If on the contrary it Is good, many by see- 
ing your good works, may be induced to 
glorily your Father who is in heaven, Ea- 
' illy, should you become a minister of 



for this purpose. that you t 
this day be induced to count all "(hiUL 
loss for (he excellency of ihe knowledge of 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and in his strength 
resolve to become m imbiMador of Am 
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craa. — I would Ihkt you might eren re- 
•olve to join me !□ preachinjc Christ to the 
Oentilei.— Do you wonder Ihit I feel uxi 
eipreaa such a deBire .' — -Wonder nol. — I 
have been in i tiOAlhen land tor many yean. 
Hy eye« have nitaesied the most abject 
monl, ialelleclual, aod physical degra- 
datioa; the moat enalaving idolatry, and 
nich vile and polluting abominalioDB, that I 
dare not even mendon them. Involved in 
■II this wretchedness, are hundreds of tnil- 
liona, in this eastern world, without an in- 
dividual to aSbrd them the least help.— 1 
think of my native land for such help—for 
tbon who will come to pour upon their 
dai^ mioda the light of heavenly truth, aitd 
pdnt them to the Lamb of God, — 1 look at 
ber etdlegei and seminaries of learning, and 
•M thousands of young men receiving an 
education, and preparing for— ^what^ Shall 
I nj naefulaes* ? But are you piepariog 
liiruKfulneSs? Is that man uselul in Ihe 
light of Ood, who does not accomplish all 
Ihe good he can ! You may as a lawyer, a 
phyaician, a itatesman, coafer some lempo- 
nl benefits upon your fellow men. But 
what does true benevolence require? Does 
It not require and aim at the accamplishnieot 
of the greatest possible good ? Ibou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Is [he com- 
mand of God. The heathen is your neigh- 
bor. Do you not want to save him from 
Inlellectuai debasement, physical sufleting, 
ukd, especially, eternal wo? Would you 
•dd to the misery of Ihe world ? Would 
jou not do all you can to diminish it ? Here 
then, is a wide field for your lalenls, your 
learning, your influence. Who so well 
qualified as you for diffusing through the 
world the hapiiinesa and glory of the gospel, 
and bringing it under the doniioion oC its 
lawful Prince, the Prince of peace ! Come, 
my dear friend, Join with me, join with 
others, in eflbrts to make Jesus Christ 
known ; (o save immortal souls from ever- 
bsting liumings. O that you felt ihe force 
of tbii motive. Eternity will show the folly, 
the vlleness of living lor one's self, and the 
dignity, the bleswimeBS of living Ibr the 
good of others. 

Having pointed out several of the rea- 
nns why Christians feel themselves called 
upon to fast and pray in your behalf, 1 will 
conclude principally with extracts from a 
letter I sometima ago wrote la a young 
fiieud ; but which, I wish you to consider 
M applicable entirely to yourself. 

What la to be your end, remains to be 
seen. That your state Is beyond all con- 
ception dreadful, at Ihe present, is as cer- 
tain as your existence- Day siierday is has- 
■mingyou OQIaelernity, andyonr work for 



wpon It. No dews from the heavenly world 
dUtUupODit. TheOodwhomadeyou.kwks 
wMiDocampleMaeyiipon yoa. NeSaTtow 



[Fkb. 

looks down from heaven to greet yon with 
his smiles. No Holy Ghost descends to 

take possession of your body and make it 
hie temple. The awful curses of a broken 
law are denounced against you. The angel 
of death slands with hit sword drawn, wait- 
ing only to receive the command tocutyou 
down and cast you into outer darkness. 
Nothing, nothing but the mere mercy of 



thought, that though tbe sun may ofi arise, 
rejoicing in his course, you are groping tbe 
dark road to death; that all Ihe lights of 
heaven are extinguished upon your path. 



probably will be 
the only eflbrl I shall ever make for the 
salvation of your soul, I feel Ihe Aomea- 
tous importance of saying every thing I 
possibly can, to awaken you to the coosid- 
eralion of your dreadfully gloomy conditi on. 
Give me then, your attention for a few mo- 
ments longer. God Is my witness, that I 
long to meet you in heaven : but this is al- 
together impossible, unlesi 1 can persuade 
you 10 ^ve up Ihe pleasures of the world, 
and dedicate yourself unreservedly to your 
Saviour. My dear friend, you believe the 
gospel.* You believe you must embrace 
It or be lost. How then is it, that you do 
not let it engross your most solemn aiid im- 
mediste altention i Yoor judgment and 
conscience both bear witness, that i^ la Ihe 
only thing really worthy of your considera- 
tion. And why will you sufler voureelf to 
neglect it a moment longer? Te'll me. An 
you willing to lose your soul for the sake of 
enjoying a few worldly pleasures for a sea- 
son? Would such a choice be wise? Let 
step into the grave-yard 
nd view the mouldering 
bo a short time ago, 1^ 
the balt-raom, or at the card-party, or 
who spent their time in the pursuit of other 
worldly enjoyments, and ask them what 
they think of such pleasnres now. O, me- 
thinks if they could speak, they, even they, 
would address you in such language, as 
you never yet nave beard. They would 
tell you In such vivid strains of eloquence, 
of the horrors of that lake of fire and brim- 
stone, of which they heard while in the 
house of God ; but which they disregarded 
and in which all their pleasures hive ter- 
minated; that the very " caul of your heart " 
would be rent in pieces, and you would ere 
you led Ihe spot, cry out, II this is the end 
uf those who seek their happiness from the 



•I t> 



is fu irai 



liH. All [ ha» to Hv, ii. Iwk mil tie jou Iwp. 
Take (^ ear* tbal fia who Lai bata mi ai Iha 
eofDH Btoaa ta Soil's rvirilgal bnlldiat, doa not faU 
ape* yea aed ■lia' yoa le pavdar. 
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norkl, my hmiI come not IboD iato their 
■ecrel, UQto Iheir assembly loiDe boiuir be 
not thou united. " Sin though peeniirigly 
sweet in the commiBsioD, yet at lul it bilelh 
like a serpeal, and atlDjtetn like an udder." 

" Happy is the idhh that fiodeth wisdain. 
Her nays ire ways of pleasaDtness, and all 
her paths ire peace." Would (hat 1 caulil 



e you ti 



rial nf tl: 



tingle draught from her cup, 
you of all relish for those imagiaary plea- 
sures, which DOW dazzle your sight. Per- 
adventure, this may, with the divine bles- 
sing, be the case. I will turn supplicant, 
tod beseech you to make such a trial. "I 
entreat you, by the majesty of that God, 
whoae TOice fills all heaven with reverence 
and obedience. 1 entreat you, hy the ter- 
rors of his wrath, who could speak to you 
in thuDder ; who could, by oue single act of 
his will, cut off this precarious life of yours, 
■nd send you down to bell. I beseech you, 
by hie mercies — his tender mercies; by the 
bowels of his campassioo, which still yearn 
0»er you as those of a parent orer a dear 
son — a leader child, whom, not withstanding 
bU former ungraleful rebellion, 'be earn- 
eilly rememhen him still.' 1 beseech you, 
further, by the name and love of our dying 
Saviour. 1 beseech you, by all the conde- 
scension of his incamaljoa; hy the poverty 
to which b« Toluotarily submilled. that you 
might be enriched with eternal treasures; 
by Ihe agony which he endured in the gar- 
den, when bii body was covered with ' a 
dew of blood.' I tieseech you, by all that 
tender i^Iress he felt, when his dearest 
friends forsook him, and fled, and his blood- 
thirsty enemies dragged him away like the 
meanest of slaves, and like the vilest of 
criminals. I beseech you, by the blows 
and bniisea, by the stripes and lashes which 
this injured Sovereign endured, while io 
their rebellious hands; by the ihame of spit- 
ling, from which he hid not that kind and 
venerable countenance. 1 beseech you, by 
the purple robe, the sceptre of reed, and 
the crown of thorns, which this King of 
glory woi'e, that ho might set us among the 

Erinces of heaven, 1 beseedi you, by the 
eavy burden of the cross, under which he 
Sianled, aod toiled, and fainted, in the pain- 
ul way to Golgolba. that he might free us 
from (be burden of our Bins. I beseech 
you, by Ibe remembrance of those rude 
dbHs, which tore the veins and arteries, the 
nerves and tendons, of his sacred hands and 
feet, and by that invincible, that triumphant 
RoodDesB, which, while the iron pierced hi« 
flesh, engaged him to cry out, ' Father, for- 

r've them, (6i they know not what Ibey do.' 
beseech you, by the unutterable anguish 
which he bore, when lifled up upon Ihe 
cross, and extended there, as on a rack, for 
six painful hours, that you open your hear! 
lo those attractive Influences, which have 
(tniwn (0 Mm Ihoosands, and ten thousands. 
I beteech yoa, by til that iniult and derision 



which the Loti of glory bore there ; by that 

parching thirst which could hardly obtain 
the relief of vinegar i by that doleful cry, so 
astonishing in tbe mouth of the only begot- 
ten of tbe Fatlier, My (^od, my God, why 
host thou forsaken me P I beseech you, by 
that grace which aubduecl and panloued a 
dying malefactor; by that compassion for 
' iners; by that compassion for you, which 
ought in his heart, loog as its vital motion 
ntinued, and which ended uot, when he 
wed his head, saying. ' It is finished,' and 
gave up the ghost. 1 beseech you, by all 
■' - ■ riumphs of thai resurrection by which 
as declared lo be the Eon of God, with 
power by the -Spirit of holiness. I be«eecb 
you, by Ihe memory of a)l that Christ hai 
already done ; by the expectation of all ha 
will further do for bis people. I beseech 
you, at once, by Ihe sceptre of bis grace, 
and by the swonl of his justice, with which 
all his incorrigible enemies shall be slain 
before him, that you do not trifle away those 
precious moments, while his Spirit is thus 
breathing upon you ; that you do not lose 
an opportunity which may never return, 
and on tbe improvement of which, your 
eternity depemls. I beseech you, by the 
ruin of those who have trifled away their 
days, and are perished in their sins; and 
by the happiness of those who have em- 
braced the gospel, and are saved by it. I 
beseech you, by tbe great expeclatlan of 
that impoitaat day, when the Lord Jesui 
shall be revealed from heaven ; by the ter- 
rors of a dissolving world ; by tbe sound of 
the archangel's trumpet, and of that Infi- 
nitely more awful sentence, ' Come, ya 
blessed,' and 'Depart, ye cursed,' with 
which that grand solemnity shall close. I 
beseech you, finally, hy your own precious 
and immortBl soul ; by the sure prospect of 
a dying bed, or a sudden surprise into tbe 
invisible slate, and as you would feel one 
spark of comfort in your departing spirit, 
when 'your heart and flesh are falling.' I 
beseech you, by your own personal appear- 
ance before the tribunal of Christ ; by all 
the transports of the blessed, and by all th« 
agonies ol Ihe damned — the one or the other 
of which, must be your everlasting portlOD. 
I aSeclionalely entreit and beseech yon, in 
the strength of all these united conaidera- 
tions ; as you will answer it lo me, who, in 
that day, may be summoned to (eslify against 



you will answer ittotheeternalJudge;- 

at you dismiss not these thoughts, till yoi 

have made a resolute choice of Christ, and 



his appointed way of salvation; and (ill you 
have solemnly devoted yourself to God, In 
the bonds nf an everlasting covenant." 

And DOW, my dear young friend, what is 
your resolnliou ? Considering yourself in 
the immediate presence of the heart-search- 
iDg and reiD-trying Ood, who stands ready 
to insert it in the book o! his rememhnne 
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for eiiroinatiini at the Gnal day, I aak, nill 
you, or will you not, make aa uocondilional 
tor render of yourself, as your conscience 
telU you you thould, lo your Saviourf 1 
muM have en answer. 1 chai^ you in the 
most aolemii manner, and in hie name, not 
lo alir from the spot where you are, nilhout 
giving i( lo me. Upon ihe detertnl nation of 
TRia MOMENT, perhaps, hanp your ever- 
laaling ealvation. or everlaslinjr daoinalion. 
"Quench nol the Spirll," "Grieve not Ihe 
Gpiril," is the comoiaDd of the God who 
""II you, then, in defiance of 



[Feb. 



this . 






Jonger.' I pause for an answer. What 

U il.' Is it, Ihat you will, from thU mo- 
tttent, give up the world, repent of every 
An, bikI dedicate yourself lo your Baviour, 
4n sn everlasting corenani nol to be broken f 
If so, throw yourself at his feet; lell him 
TOO are a wretch undone, deserving nothing 
but his vengeance. Tell him, that, though 
you have trampled upon his blood, you will. 
In his strenglli. do so no more ; bul be his 
forever. Plead with him, as il were, with 
lean <ii blood, lo give you the inBuences of 
his Holy Spirit, to create in you a clean 
4ieart, and renew within you a right spirit — 
without which, you are eternally undone ; 
and continue lo plead, until you hear him 
■aying, " (io in peace, thy siaa are forgiven 
ibee." If this should be the result of my 
«Xerl!ons in your behalf, how happy would 
I be '. How happy would all the sngets in 
heaven be! They would chant an anihem 
to your conversion. How happy, loo, would 
God the Father be, to welcome you, a long- 
lost child, to hie bosom! How happy would 
the blessed Redeemer be. to see of the travail 
of his soul! and how happy would the 
«ver-blesied Spirit be, to make your body 
the lempte of his residence ! But it may be 



• P«.iblr.rou m., havo manv ..rueglM u. « 

S™Y'«?k.'^-On"'ll,e"^rw°"ni°"/ra° 
atTi'-mq-ling," iiyitlie Hot. Dr. Spiiiig, "aTQung 
ladv from Iho eilreiM Sodili— upuloni, of hiih cnn- 
BKIioni, nun»l in ihe lap r.nn.lgl|[enM. ij» mii 

IHoqoy took plicB. 'Whet if I iliciald bfeoow 
CbriHlanr Wsll, whet if I tlvmUl It nilt b 
Mnigfl. What if I Xiuuld bermiM ■ Chijiiiin. 
Ton mult livs op yaer worldlv imuir^insnli, VVbII, 
tbat I citi do. What if I ■hould bccuna a Chiit- 
tienl Yiw nmt gl» np your ga; emnpa ' 
Wall, I oan jmn wilb idem, ir I IweHng 1 1 



•Bol.'rMMorin«lier«rr, ■luppoMilwTdo. Mj6i 
Tiout wiU not a«piH, ditown, l«n«U IMl go 1 



t result of an enlirely different nature 
will lake place. It may be that you will 
not comply wilb the injunction God gives 
you by me, lo dedicate yourself lo Christ 

1, and the opposition and ridicule you 
have lo meet with from your gay cotn- 
ins and others, you may think it best lo 
put off the consideration of this momentous 
subjecl, to a more convenient time. If 
such a thought is passing through your 
mind, caslil out at once; O cast it out, I en- 
treat you. No more harbor it for a mo- 
ment, than you would harbor the deadly 
adder in your bosom. Remember that a 
more convenient season may never arrive. 
Death may close your eyes In as an unei- 
pected manner as he did those of a young 
man of whom I read an account somelime 
since.* and your body be entombed in yon- 
der church-yard before to-morrow's setting 
tun. Bul even ahould you live for many 
years lo come, you have no reason to believe 
Ihat you will have as convenient a seastm as 
the present. Your heart will grow daily 
harder, and of course you win find it more 
and more difficult to embrace the Saviour. 
Look at the aged. Are they more ready to 
aeek him alter having spent fifty or aaty 
years in sin, than Ihey were when young^ 
The reverse, in general, is (he case. " Wb- 
try indeed are their prospects, deaolalioo all 
around, congenial every blast, and night 
descends unmasked, unblest."! Bendes, 
you do Dot know that God will continue to 
hold out any encouragement for you to 
come to him, after (Attsmr moment. "My 
Spirit." he has declared, " shall not alwa]^ 
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wumade b; III. I-prini- "Not nna.ei fai at Ue 
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Strive wilh raw." Miny »re the nd : 
uments of bis dewrtion. — And Ihis is i 
all lo be womlered al. You rery well 
know, thai if & bc^nr sbould come lo you 
day after day and be harahly treated, he 
would erentually become dlacouraged end 
leBV,e you no more to return. You, my 
fellow caodidaie for elernlly, have been 
resisting Ibe strivings of (he Holy Spirit day 
after dny, and month after moolh, and U 
dreadful to relate, year after year. To-day 
he is striving with you. The inslruinent 
by which he is doing it, l» the letter you 
Dont hold In your hand. It may be tht tati 
Ume ht ever wilt itrive toil A jroti. I f you 
reject hiiu ihii day, 1 shall not at all won- 
der if lie abandon you lo your own ways, 
10 be 6lled with your own devices. 1 shall 
not at all wonder. If ihit day a seat is put 
in heaven to your everlasting daninalioQ." 

And now, my dear young friend, I bid 
you an affectionate and lastjng fAi-ewell. It 
will be but a llllle while beloreynu and I 
■re BumuiiHied before the tribunal of the 
Jud|;e of all the earth. When we meet 
there, if thia letter should rise up in ju<lg- 
menl against you, m it crrlainfy tciW, if 
you are found on his tell hand, 1 ihiuli you 



Holy Spirii, t,«moBe who uilfut)' n»<i«i«J him, 

hour >ome "oT £» u>«ituii, gif, plakinia-lovlng 
KlL^She'reftuJ w"g<,.' The ^uiion, tha dora- 



M«aiM,lhit wllhi duptuts Mm Id ihiksbD 

illy,tlitozc\M\mii,'IViU.IaiHge,tlumthIa'*iam- 
■ij/srie.' God look heiubei •rord. Tbo bl«Hil 
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I will give me the credit of baving acted the 

part of a kind fi lend, and done what I could 
lor your spiritual welfdre. What I have 
written, will perhaps be hastily read by you 
and afterwards unheeded, uncared for, and 
but little thought of This indiSerence, 
however, cannot always last. Yuur uatani 
of T^ectiim it-ill certainly tnme. If not 
in a dying hour, they will in the judgment 
day, and they will make your heart aink 
and almost die within you, when in commoa 
with all, whose sins are not washed away 
in the blood of the Lamb, you hear the 
awful sentence, "Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting &re, prepared lor the devil and 
his angels. And nheo millions and niilllona 
of yeais ehall have rolled away, and you 
are constrained by the gnawiogs ot the 
worm whicb uever dies, and by the tor- 
ments of (hat fire which never is quenched, 
to lilt up your voice and aay, How long, O 
Lord, yet how long,— And when tbe voice 
of Infinite justice proclaims ranEvER, with 
what wailing!> and bitter lamenlatiuna, will 
you look back and remember the transac- 
tions of THIS DAY, when you deliberately 
and voluntarily chose the world instead oC 
the Saviour as your portion. 

nrecuiKni of appioBcliiog diMoJuIino wii« then. 



furgetiba »pre>iiDD uf Ibal |bail']r cog'me'aiDU, 
■ II lbs joung FOJ Ihoughllmi oues, who ilido Ibg 



fiwhiHa of bMllli. cinM Iba pakiina and biuiid- 
■wn of doeaf. Tbg wan ant aanken cIimY, Iba 
(kaillj fluiot «)■, Iba nuaciaMd liml^ the laia 

Wa commend the preceding address of Dr. Scudder In tha lerioot att«nlioD of our 
readers. No remaiks of oura can add any thing lo Ihe effect of his auggeaUona and ap- 
peals. The writer hu long been stationed In the midsl of pagan darkness. Nolwitb- 
atandhlg alt which has been tlone for IW) years past in Ceylon and Southern Asia, tha 
people still at In darkneas and the shadow of death. Millions are haslenhig to their final 
account without any well-grounded hope of happiness. Paganism, Id a thousand forma, 
cootaminatee Ihe souls of its poor victliBS. We can form but a feeble conceptioa of Uie 
iron-banded deapotism with which Satan maintains bis strong holds m the Imagination, in 
tbe feelings, and in Ihe cmiacience. . Habits of evil became nearly invelerale. " Hath 
• nation changed it* gods, which are yel no godi i " Can a Hindoo give up his habits!' 
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Can ■ Bninhi r«DOimcB his cute ? No power, bat that ol wa omnlpotBiit flpirit, b 
•dequkle to effect the change. That poner, mareorer, nlll not be exerted, we have no 
rcasoa to believe, but io cooDecIioii with meaiU'-'Wilh meani ^tematicallj, judiciouatjp, 
■nd perMTerlngly applied. A great amount or hard labor muat be peiformed by iMte 
mk^omriee for ■ number of yean. European and American ntasioimriea must break 
tip the follow ground. Maoj Ashmuns must be willing (o toil anto deitb. Manj Haiti, 
BicbirdKi, Warren*, and Woodwardi, must conaeal to lay their bonea on heathen aborei. 
We cBD aee no other attematire. Churche* and Individual Chriitiani mart be broaght 
up to tbb point. It will lake lo inconsiderable number of years to bring forward a com- 
peleut Dstlve agency. It will be a long time before the habits of heathenism will be 
worn out. Yean roaat elapse before native ctMivcrts will have that industry, firmosss, 
ateadinen, compact Chrislian character, which will enable them to take the lead In civil- 
izing and ChristianiziDg the pagui world. 

Id auch circumstincea, Dr. Scudder and his brethren naturally look Co the United 
Stales — to the young men who crowd our schoirii, who cultivals onr tkrmt, wbo swum 
in the great weslera rogioni; not only to the yonng men who are now embosomed in 
our churches, but (o those who are as yet " afar oQ." Young men are needed in every 
department of Christian enterprise. The church will make large demands on thoae wbo 
are the " flower of the country." The lublime enterprise of aaving a lost worid, under 
God, depends, in a very high degree, on the young men of the United States, and rf 
Great Britain. The tens of thousands in this country, wbo are " without God and 
without hope in the world," are called to " lay these thinga to heart." They are not 
only depriving themselves of ibe title to an inheritance witii the aaints, but robbing the 
world of an immense benefit. They are called to became the benefucton of their race. 
Tbey are urged by every consideration which can affect reasonable beings, to " gin 
themselTcs first lo the Lord," and then to talce up the cross and follow the men wbo (re 
proclaiming Christ and his unsearchable riches in the four qnarters of the globe. 

In order that Dr. Scudder"* appeal may reach the clui of petton* to whom it is sent, 
we beg leave to make the following suggestions. 

1. That the editan of our religious paper* give it an early insertion. 

2. That clergymen, on the Sabbath, or OQ some other time, read it. or parU of 11, to 
(ho young men of their congregations. 

8. That pious young men in our public iostitutioas, and elsewhere, take spneial pains, 
as they may have importunity, to give it a wide circulatlan. 

4. That the class of young men In question, be particularly remembered hi the sup- 
pUcations of pious parents, of church members, and others, which may be ofiered on or 
Dear the lost TAursday of Febfvary ensuing. And msy God of bta great goodnesa hear 
Am prayers which may be offered, and send down big Holy Spirit for the ooavarsion and 
MDCtification of a great multitude of young men, so that the desert and the solitaiy place 
may be glad ran thku . 



VI of FnjH Cat Coik|«. 

Ut Dsia BaoTRcar-OD tha niilil aftba SSlli grFsbtnn lut, tiM Bitbt rol1oi>)nf tba Annual CoBsnt 

Inf. Abaul midniglit flaltUand letirad to my itudy, id i'niIlMHMaftha Tounf i»n b>lini|ln| w Ihwii, 
■(■iD baTBr* tha Lard. II ivu >t thai tii»,l cam 10 Ibn tbllmilai it>tstminatii»: ■■ Sssolnd, ID dilia* 
strsaftlh that I will pea wnistliinE Cat tha youbtnM iaoi»»Jla«B sod •amiauiaa of Isaniliii, wlwal* 
not IHSOB, and, ir ll appcOTa ilHirto ni; mind, oill aand It u> llw Unlud Sutaa of AoHrtaa, wiUi tV ic 

SMI Ibat a eopj najr Ih Roi to eaoti of ilioD." Wball iww assd no, b lb* nadact of tkat rss^otioa. 
Iwlbatit ticikulilsdiado (Dad, I )n>« yon t> tndii. If yoa think nol, ran ■rf' «nn* will tbrow k 
■aM*. If it bo, and raoain ha«s it ptlolwl and aanl u iIhb, I (hall be nry Duob shU|^ lOTOO. Fnm 
lb* •itnawHia eiicnmUaDoa Ibal it hu boas mlim bi ooa In a mr diatant land, it maj ban an iaBD- 
•nea which wonlil nol DiharHiaa obtain. Tho harntila *o iomeDsaV fnalaiid tba labnnra aavatr law, 
•bat I Ibal it ioeaDbaat una ua to aaalat too in yooi BdaaTon Id thnw lbs foapsl aal wbsnnr jw 
hav* Iha pniapaet at tba IbmI BBCem. Whuhnt whal I ban oritUB irill ba Iba Dsana of anialiaf joa, 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 
CoDDScteil with tbe Amaiicin Educitioo Society 

Nett Hampshire Dbanch. 
Thb Annual Meeting of (his Society whs 
held il Plymouth, September 2, 133C. Thi 
following account of tlie ineeliug u Ukeu 
from the New HimiHliire Observer .■ 
Proreswr Hadduck of Hanover, rt 
report befoie the meeting o 



The report will be published 
e therefore forbear giving a sketch of it. 
ADer the report was read, resolutions 
were olfered And addrej«e9 n 

Rev. J. Woods of Newport, said, Ibat his 
case had been mentioned, as a reason wli< 
Education Societies were unnecessary. H< 
obtained his education without aid : but h< 
laid, it almost brought him to the grave 
He detailed some of the hardships lie en 
dured in procuring his education, and sail 
that they wore him down, so that he did but 
barely escape with liis life. He injured I 
constitution, and probably curtailed his u: 
fulness. And the hardships which he c 
dured were only what many a young m 
has had lo encounter. And more than this, 
many a young man who loves the cause of 
his Saviour, and who longs to preach Christ 
and him crucified, is deterred froni entering 
upon the arduous work, because of hid pov- 
erty. The Society then is useful and is 
worthy of support. 

Sev. Ansel Nash, Agent of the Education 
Society, from ConnecUcut, said, that it was 
I cheering thought to him, that he here 

You think it too late, to bring hulf.cduca- 
led men to the work of the ministry : if 
ever educated men, and holy men were 
needed in this service, they are now needed. 

Societies for the education of young men 
for the ministry are fundaioenlal. Jesus 
who loved and died for a world, sent out 
teacher^ educated and 
self. If there were i 
would be no Sabbath kept, no truth preach- 
ed, rvo converts lo righteousness. The Holy 
Obott indeed converts men ; but It is only 
by means of living teachers ; a living min- 
istry. He directed Cornelius to send for 
Peter lo iiutruct him in the way of salva- 

In additiim, look at the wants and the 
destitution of our country. Id some past 
ages the country has been better supplied 
with the ministry. Eighty years ago there 
was in New England, one educated evan- 

eelical minister (o a little more than six 
urkdred souls; now not more than one 
to fiOcsD hundred. Id the tfarae Slates 
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in New Hamp 
hundrvd towns wiihoiit a Congregational 
or Presbyterian minister. The nation at 
lai^e, is not more than half supplied with 
com potent ministers, taking Into account 
(hose of all denomi nations. In fifty yetirs 
the popylaliui has increased from about 
three millions to more (lian fourteen mil' 
lions, and the increase of ministers has not 
half kept pace with the increaaa 
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make up for the Ins* of 

inmislers irom fleath and other causes, a( 
least six hundred are needed annually. At 
most, not more than from three hundred 
and lifty lo four hundred, are furnished In a 
year — so that we come short of keeping 
eood even our present supply of mimsler* 
by from two hundred to two hundred euvl 
fifty a year. 

In the Slates of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina 114 counties out of ITl are destitute of 
a Congregadonal or Presbyterian minister. 
In Kentucky not more than one seventh of 
the populnlion are supplied with evangelical 
instruction. A minister at middle age under 
examination for installation in Conneclicul, 
lately ftaled that he had been brought up 
in Virginia, and when sixteen years of ago 
had never heard a sermon. 

In the United States are four thousand 
churches without pastors, and the number 
is every year increasing. The American 
Home Missionary Society, neeils two thou- 
sand missionaries, and can procure only • 
little more than seven hundred. There b a 
demand on the American churches for «t 
least one Ihonsand missionaries lo the hea- 
then, (and the means of supporting them 
mi°ht be ablalned.) but only from 25 lo SO 
in a year can be procured. 

In one town in New Hampshire, 40 min- 
isters have been raised up chiefly from two 
causes.— 1. The influence of a Chrtsliaii 
paslor, who took rpecial paios to train up 
the youthful part of bis charge for useful- 
ness. 2. Uncommon piety in the churchy 
and particularly a spirit of prayer among 

The offieera of the Society for the ensuing 
year, are Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Presi- 
dent ; Kev. Professor Hadduck, Seetetaryy 
and Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 
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Thb Anniversary of this Society wu 
held in the city of Cincinnati, November, 
183S. 

The report wis reed by the Bav. Mr. 
SpauldlDg, Secreliry, and the meeting wa» 
34 
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addrewed by profciwr Stove, of the Lsoe 
Semlntry ; Rev. Chuuncey Eddy, of Ihe 
Stale of New York ; Rev. Mr. Brainard, 
Editor of Ihe Cincinnati lournal, and the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher. Extracts from Ihe 
report and addrenea follow. 

From the Report: 

The Directors feel that (his Society is 
identiSed with the prosperity of Zion. We 
have walked round about her, and told her 

warks, and counted her palaces — we have 
admired her strength and brauty— but we 
have mourned that the watchmen on her 
waits are ao ten. Aniiously liave we in- 
quired, when, according to the Tullilmenl a( 
prophecy, they ihall aland bo near together 
w to see tye to eye. 

We have once more surveyed Ihe heathen 
world, and have seen, at least, twenty mil- 
lions, since our laal; annual report, go unen- 
lightened and unsanclified. lo the bar of 
God. And in the lenglhening train, we 
have seen five or six hundred miilians 
more, hotirtd to the same bar, and who, 
without the gospel, in thirty years will be 

The late appeal by the American Board, 
lor fifty ordained mlEiiilonnric^, to be sent to 
them the present autumn; and for several 
more apostolical men (a stand up as pillars of 
light, in (he central regions of Asia, Afghan- 
istan and Thihel. lias fullen impressively on 
our hearts. We have looked over the Uni*- 
led Slater, and have seen at the lowes( esti- 
mate, two thousand Preshylerian churches 
without the slated administrations of the 
Koapel. Particularly have we examined 
the field occupied by the Western Educa- 
tion Societyj end in (hose pordons best 
supplied, we find the harvest to be great. 



In Ohio, there are 
Freubyterian churches 
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In (he bounds of the Synod of Indiana, 
there are 115 Presbyterian churches, and 
but 63 Preabyterian ministers. 

In the Slate of Kentucky, there are 112 
Presbyterian churches, and but about 60 
ministers to brealt to them Ihe bread of life. 
And in the same Stale there are sixteen 
adjoining counties, which, according to tlie 
last census, contained a population of 81 ,836 
souls, with not a single Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and very few of any evangelical denom- 
ination. 

These and kindred facts, we have con- 
templated ; and^s we have thought on the 
last command of our ascended Saviour— as 
we have thought on Ihc blessings of a 
preached gospel to our country, to our fam- 
ilies, and lo undying souls — as we have 
thought on the joys of the blest, and the 
woes of the loll, like the prophet, we have 
rucrived not to rail, till an adequate number 



Piinciplet of Aetion. — These are: 1. 
Great care in the selection ot young men. 
2. It is no part of the Society's plan fully 
to support any young man. 3. Another 
principle of the Society is, to insist on s 
thorough classical and (heological course of 
Bludy, preparatory to (he ministry. 4. The 
cutlivalion of a higb tone of peraonal piety 
in the hearts of the young men, is another 
object at which Ihe St>ciety ainu. 

Fraent and proipective reiulti of Iht 
Sociely. — The work in which we aro en- 
gaged, is one of laith and hope. As the 
huibandman tcaitethfor Ike preeioia fruit 
of iht earth, mid hath long palUnee for it, 
until he reccioK the early, and the latter 
mill, ao wc of necessity must wait for (he 
rusulls of our labors. It requires time and 
patience, for the harvest lo ripen into ma- 
turity. But when ripe, how does the eye 
of the husbandman nioidleii with gratitude 
as he walks around his fields, and sees them 
waving in golden abundance ! Some of Ihe 
results of our labors are already gathered, 
so that the sower and Ihe reaper may re- 
jiHce together. They are spread out in the 
reports of our benevolent societies, and are 
recorded on a thousand hearts. They are 
earth, and glad- 
that devoted and 
successful missionary yonder .' See how 
sinners are converted, and the cause of 
Christ flanrishea with Ihe blessing of God 
on his labors ! He is a son of the Western 
Education Society ; and he acknowledges 
that had it not been for this fountain of be- 
neficence, he never should have enjoyed 
Ihe privilege of preaching the gospel. 

Now mulliply the results of his labors 
with Ihose of Ihe olher sons of this Society, 
who are already licensed and In the field ; 
and wilh those who are now, and shall be 
under the patronage of the Society — follow 
those results as they fiow in streams of sal- 
vation everywhere — follow them down into 
the millennium, and thence follow them 
upward and onward forever, as they shall 
be exhibited in sins forgiven, and souls 
saved — and the results — we leave them un- 
told, till we stand on Mount Zion, and <well 
our last song. 

The following resolution and remarfct 
were submitted by professor Slowe. 

Resolved, That the exigencies of the 
present time can be met only by a ministry 
of high qvalificationi, eoneentrated ener- 
gies, and entire devatedness to its appro- 
priate work. 

It is such n ministry as is described in 
this resolulioD, that the American Educa- 
tion Society and all its auiillariei have 
always conten^laled, and a miiiUtry of no 
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oUier clurtctcr would ther wUliiuiy intro- 
duce iaiu the field. Leet I should be mia- 
undenlood in BOme remarhs nhich I an 
about to make, I will hv in (he outset, Ihat 
1 believe there ii no cltua of men in the 
wbole Kortd, nbo da so much hard and 
UNful labor lor so small a pecuniary com- 
penaatioo, b9 the niioidlera of the gospel in 
tbe United Slaten. Leaving talents and 
eloquence out of the queiCion. if all were 
Uke aiHne in lubBtaulial quslificatioDs, con- 
centration of energy, and entire devotedness 
totheir appropriate work, our country would 
even now be well supplied. 

There are in this country nearly 11,600 
ordained ministers, of all denominations, for 
13,000,000 of Inhabitaols, or nearly one 
minister for every thounnd of people, the 
orifcinal aim o( Ihe AmerlcHn Education 
Society. But is every community of one 
thousand supplied with the requisite reli- 

S'aaa teaching ! Probably not one balf of 
use ciiniilers do the nhole of a minister'* 
duty; some tfaruugh want of inclination, 
others through want of Ihe requisite quali- 
fications. A minister of Ohio once preach- 
ed in an interior settlement, where he had 
seven other preachers to bear him, end of 
these seven, five were unable even to read 
the Bible in their vernacular tongue. Of 
those better educated, some are disputiOK 
about tbe divine right of ordination and 
church govemmpnt; Bome trying to under- 
mine the inSuence of other den a mi nations ; 
Bome endeavoring to feed their flocks with 
metaphysical fog; some are farmeri; a few 
are store-keepers ; ooe hat married a wife, 
and a piece of ground, and five yoke of 
oxen. (Luke ii. 18—20,) and cannot 
aibly find time to attend to ibe king's 
while another a mourning over the etih of 
rain, and wondering why the showers 
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Journal, October 29.) 

Now, is such a ministry adequate to the 
exigencies of Ihe present age? We all 
know the ioquisitiveness, energy, and rest- 
less activity of these times. Men are throw- 
ing otr authority, risking experiment, and 
reposing perilous confidence in the unaided 
results of their own thoughts. They are to 
be held only by the strong power of sound 
reason and real religion. These are not a 
Qilural growth, hut are to be forced in upon 
man through strong opposing obstacles, amid 
the din of worldly care «at strife, and over 
all the ppecioua objections which human 

All this must be done to hold Ihe ground 
already gained ; and then our rapidly in- 
creasing new settlements are la be provided 
for, andGtitl.OOO.OOO of heathen to be tanght 
tbe first elements of true religion. 

In such circumstances, what do we mosi 
need \ numbers or efficiency \ What doej 
a skilful and eiperieueed leader want 
when he noderlake* a hazardous and diffi- 
cult enterprisef a cumbroiu multitude, oi 



lollawer* } 

tbe rabble millions of Xerxes, or a Mace> 
donlan phalanx f It is often said, that uM 
' ore men, and so we do ; but still I 
more ycant better rnrn — men fully 
e and entirely devoled to thetr 
proper work. The work of one wlwla man 
can never be done by two halves. 

In the first place, then, let our ministers tie 
men of high qualifications. Like coalesces 
with like ; and it is the men of bigb quall- 
ficitioos that get< bold of the high qualifica- 
tions in Ihe community, and ihua touch the 
great springs of action which move the 
world. If they do not always produce so 
rapid an increase of numbers as men of 
lower attainment*, they do always secure a 
Bub^itantial and permanent influ- 
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ithout and dissension within, their ac- 
knowledged moral power, but the higb 
standard of ministerial qualification, which 
Ihe wiadom of their founders and the very 
constitution of their church oblige them to 
maintain. Who can eslimale the vast influ- 
ence of such inatitullons as those at Ando- 
ver and Princeton ? The learning of An- 
dover is respected even in learned Ger- 
many : in volatile Paris it 
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icited admiration ; 
s India, remole and 
liled Chini, tbe barbarians of the 
western islands, all feel its power : — and by 
the grace ol God, we will have a theologi- 
cal seminary on the borders of our own 
city, whose veins shall flow, and whose 
nerves shall vibrale across both contioenta, 
from the shores of Ihe PaiuGc to the sea of 

01 all human power, Ihe power of cul- 
tivated mind is the most irresistible ; and 
Ihey who affect lo despise ministerial quatl- 
licBlions, are as conscious of their value ti 
others ; else why their loud and ceaseleta 
boasting when they happen to get them ! 

check the propensity to hobbies, now ao 
strong and ruinous ; for Ihey are as often 
the aaspriog of narrow views, as of a warm 
imagination. 

In the second place, let our ministers be 
men of concentrated energies, and entire 
devotedness lo their appropiiale work. 

A divided mind wastes more than half lla 
power ; and the greatest of human minds 
can make IhemBelves felt only by coneen- 
Iralion. Condensation is not more essential 
to steam-power, than is coocentralion to the 
power of intellect. Who has ever dislin- 
guished himself, or produced any considera- 
ble effect in any profession or buHneaa, 
without concentrating bis energies upon il.' 
Is the ministry so easy a work that it re- 
quires iesi of concentration and davoted- 
ness, than it does to make a succesafiil 
lawyer, or physician, nr mechanic .' L«t 
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the condition of churches Mrveil tt the 
haWen, Ei*e amner. II' ministers must be 
farmers, let ua ilispense wilh them iilto- 
gellier, and let the elders take care of the 
ehurches; for a farming elder csn do m 
much as a farming ininisler. When our 
BRVJour sent out hit disciplei to praach, he 
forbade Iheir encumbering ihemselvo wilh 
any provision for their own aujipon, and in. 
tiniBled thai such workmen only as were 
entirely devoted to Iheir woik. would be 
(bund worthy of thoir meal. (Mall. i. 9, 
111.) And he afterwards appealed to Iheoi 
«nd said, ' IVIie» I sent t/nu tnilhaut purie, 
and lerip, nml t/ioea. lackfd ye any thinii 7 
And thty laid, nnlliinf.' (Luke liii. 35.) 

It is Hid Ihal churches are somelimes re- 
miss and parsimoniauj, and what can the 
minister depend upon? This is loo often 
true; but the minister must depend on God. 
Has not God promised ( and is he not to he 
trusted } Trail in the Lord and do gaod ; 
to thall Ihoa diBtll ill the land and verily 
thou thalt be fed. I have been young - ' 
noiB aia old; yrl have 1 nerer aeen 
Txghttoui f'irtaken, nor hit teed begging 
bread. (Pa. Kiiii. 3, 33.) Leave tliy fa- 
thtrleit children. Iwill preteroe them alwe; 
and let thy aidomt Iruil in me. (Jer. xlii. 
11.) If (here be any Irulh in the Bible, 
(he support of the man who gives himwlf 
entirely to the work to which God has 
called him, is secured; and if there he do 
truth in the Bible, let us all [eive the min- 
istry and dsTote ourselves to other callings. 



psslor in our new churches has difflcullies 
to encounter quite as trying to faith and pa- 
tience as any which the foreign missfonary 
b called to enilure ; but entire devotednes^ 
to the ministerial work is the only remedy 
for an enormous evil, which will eventually 
destroy the ministry, unl^s the ministry 

redily destroys that. Ministers neglect 
ir proper work because churches are 
parsimonious, and churches grow more par- 
Mmonlnus, because they see ministers labor- 
ing In their corn-fields; and the evil acts 
aiKl re-acts, till in loo many instances, (he 
minister and the church sink down to a 
fwmnion level of meanness, avarice, and 
spiritual death. The churches must de- 
mand and sustain concentrated and devoted 
labor in the ministry, and the ministry by 
example and precept must show the 
churches the advaotage and necessity of 
iuch a course ; or our religious instilullor 
must sink. There might -be secured 
once double the amount of ministerial eflb 
■nd influenee, without the addition of 






Jaet. Said the apostit . 
rftol tee thould learn the word of God anil 
*tTpe tablet — Look ue oat men whom vie 
may i^point over tAit buitneti. But we 



____ WORD.' (Acts »i. 2— 6.) Said Paul 
to Tiiuolhy, 'Mfdilale on Ihett thingit / 

□ IVE THYSELF WHOL1.T TO THEH ; Ihot 

thy prnfiting may appear to all.' (1 Tim. 
V. 15.) This is the example, and this is the 
precept of the inspired apostles. Where is 
the minister of the New Testament, who 
iple on its most solemn injunc* 
especl to the discharge of the 
most responsible duties which it enjoins ! 
'"here is Iha cliurch Ihal would compel ita 

inlBlers to do so? Wo to the minislera. 

to the churches, who know their Maa- 

r's will, and do it not! 

The Rev, Mr. Eddy oSered the fallowiag 
resdution : — 

Resolved, That the tiate of the loorW 
rendert it a moit intporiant tninitteriat 
duty to make diligent inquiry, and all 
pTiipcr effort to tearth out, and bring for- 
leard voun^ men of taltnii, andpiely, to 
ttudyfor the ministry. 

Mr. Eddy remarked, the harvest now 
spread out on these open fields, we are 

" ' ipon to gather. God has not caused 
ve before us to mock our sympathies, 

Eternal loss. He has called us to work, 
and pray the Lord of Ihe harvest to send 
forth more laborers. And while we have 
been praying, he has answered this pelitlm 
also. Not by sendlnir angels from heaven — 
not by seniling wcll-qualilied nien from 
another land, but by converting our bap- 

Fi-oni Bclual inquiry in the western part 
of New York. I learned that there were in 
sixty churches, six hundred and nxty-lwo 
voung men between Ihe ages of 14 and 
2-1— more than II (o each church. Take 
this as the basis of our calculation — and 

greater proportion here, Ihsn in other 
churches in our land ; then there are from 
35.000 to SO.OOO sons of the church who 
might, and ought to prepare to preach the 
gosjiel to every creature. God has laid on 
them a fearful responnbilily ; and on min- 
isters loo. whose duty it Is to search them 
out, and bring Ihem forward into the work. 
1'his resolution speaks of making diligent 
inquiry, to search out and bring forward 
tliose of a suitable character. Worth often 
seeks retirement. Ministerial and pareolal 
faithfulness can bring them out lo shine u 
lights in the world. On the spot where 1 
was called lo labor as a pastor, there was, 
only a few years ago, not a sinele young 

was nothing in any respect more promi'ing 
than is found in all our infant congregations. 
But as one after another were added nnlo 
the Lord, the truth was faithfully incul- 
cated, that every young man who entere4 
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it with h<( Saviour, WBi bound 
to prepare himself for the ministry, if in- 
■upenble ohstacleg did not prevent. We, 
■ir, would nnl allow a youn^ man lo hold 
his place with us as a servant ol' Christ, 
while he neglecleil a plain command ol hit 
Lord, unlegs he pive good reasons wliy he 
could not obey in tliis parlicular. The re- 
■ulID already Bre — two are missionaries in 
heathen lands — one, with nallerin^ pios- 
pecls, enters the ininislry the present sea- 
son — six or eight are members of colleges, 
snil some are preparing for college. 

In a small (own in Mi^ssachii'eKs. Ihe 
senliment has long prevailed, that every 



all p 



e for Ihe i 

-land 



Loofoi 



nore than 



thirty cler. 
In (liat Iheir 



gymen hold 
Dative place. 

When ( was but a lad, I heard a father 
Ifl the [Qinistry observe, that his parish was 
very small, embracing not more than 51"! 
persons in all ; and the great reason why 
he was wilHng to stay there was, that he 
could do good by sending his youth to 

How many of hia sona in the gospel are 
clergymen, I cannot tell ; bin I know the 
bones of some of Ibcm hallow Ihe soil of 
Missouri and Ohio; and the living are 
found efficient laborers in other parts of our 
country. 

The folloiviog resolution was presented 
jbj Rev. Mr. Brainard: 

Resolved, That in the detign, mnjes a/ 
operation, and relulti of Ihe American 
Educatliin Sncieiy, tee find fvery mulic' 
far eontVMud ennfrdente, and tarrfased 
eff-trti to consMmma\t ila benevahiit par 
poiei. 

In sustaining; (his resolution, Mr. Brainard 
g;1nnced at Ihe design of the Society. It 
aims lo furnish a well-qurilifred relisioiis 
teacher lo every one thousand individuals 
OQ the globe. 

Its dnign is magnificent. Il aims at 
training (or the gospel ministry at least 
SIW.OUD men. No less than this number 
will suffice for the whole carlh. 

Is the number startling > Could not Na- 
poleon raise nearly this number for a single 
campaign ! Shall men in abunilnnce be 
found for any piirimse of ambition, and none 
for the vineyard of God > 

With tbe whoio Christian world from 
which to make the selection, and with the 
blessing of Goil, in answer lo the prayer 
which he hat put into our lips, is it im- 
probable that the men can be tound .' 

But can (hey be sustained .' Why not ! 
The surplus revenue of the United Slates 
for two years, would give (o each of these 
beneficiaries siity dollars. In each year of 
her war with (he United Stales, Great Brit- 
ain eipended treasure, more dian enough 



to sustain these 61)0,0(10. Why should 
Chrislendum be michly in resources for 
works of oppression and carnage, and lear) 

in the old way of loUling (lie hands in idle- 
ness, and < praying for laborers lo be sent 
into Ihe harvesi ; ' bul with tbe mind and 
heart, and money, and supplications of (ha 
church universal, concen(ra(ed permanendy 
and intensely on (his work, it can — It will 
be accompli-ihed. 

Your mode cd' aiding beneficiarieit, it 
worthy of all acceptalion. Parental loans, 
without interest, relieve beneficiaries from 
present embarrassments, wilhoul compelling 
them to feel themselves dependent upoD 

Does any one object to furnishing thei« 
helps (0 lieaUhy young men .' I know it it 
often saiil tha( Education Socielies lake 
money from (he funds of the church, (o , 
sustain those who might sustain themselvos. 
But lot us examine this subject, and see 
who is the debtor. One ol these young 
men in ohiaining his education, is requireS 
to spend at public schools nine of (be best 
yearsofhis life, worth at least $900; board, 
clothing, and contingencies, 1|;I5D per sn< 
nuni-^l,3&0; library, f2U0 ;— making la 
all, $3,4511. 

Thus a son of the church is called (o ez< 
peod 92,450, in preparing himself for her 

ployed in the interior of Ohio, IndUina, or 
Kentucky — has a promise ol S400 a year, 
but collects but 250 or 300. He slruggla* 
wi(b pover(y through life, and (hen leavea 
bis wife and his children to the cold charity 
of the church and the blessing of God. 
Doe* any one envy such a Hie of self-denial I 
tl'ill any one grudge to (his young man a 
loan of $73 pur annum, to alleviate (he 
burden of a course of study, undertaken 
anil prowci](ei< In a spirit of martyrdom .' 

In conclusion, Mr. Brainard bore lesti- 
mony (o Ihe excellent cliarac[er of most of 
the young men, aided by Education So- 
cieties. He had known about two hundred 
of these young men. As a clais. they wera 
economical, studious, devout, and not infe- 
rior to (heir fellows in (alents and scholar- 
ship. I'hey lormed a boily of which any 
church might be justly proud. 

The past lieneficiarie.') of (his Society have 
drunk deeply of the miiisionary spirit. Jo- 
nas King, who has planted the standard of 
Jesus amid the ruins of pagan temples, in 
classic Greece, was a btneficiary. Justin 
Perkins, who stands alone aia missionary, 
in the vast empire of Persia, was a benefi- 
ciary. Sherman Hall, who shares to-night 
Ihe hard bed and baiil fare of (he Indian, by 
(he cold, clear lakes of (he north, was a 
beneficiary. S^imnel Munson. my fellow 
student, and 'my friend, who fell a martyr 
(o savage violence in Ihe distant island of 
Sumatra, was r beoeficiiuy. T(yo thirds pi 
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■ervic« here, and his rewards hereafter. 

In concluaion. Dr. Beecher femaried: 
The present stale of the vrorld demanded of 
mlDislen of the gospel an entire consecra- 
tion to their work. He remembered in Ihe 

and the aipBOsea of living became Buddealy 
much increased. The salariea of ministers 
were small, and intufBctent to meet llieir 
increued expenses. The question arose, 
' nhal is to be done .' ' Some proposed that 
Ihey should get b little piece of land, and 
make up the deficiency by cultivating it — 
nr should add to their income by leachinf 
eefaools. Against tbese proposilloos be la- 
bored nilh all his power — ihreir himaeir 
into the breach with whatever of Influence 
and energy be possessed. 

The scheme was abandoned. For bim- 
•eir, he commenced upon a salary Inade- 
quate to (he expenses of an increasing fam- 
ily ;— he fell in debt; but Ttnm Ihe first, he 
aald, ■ M help me God, I will do thy work. 
■Dd give myself wholly to it.' And be 
knew that while engaged In the service of 
Ood, he was employed by a master who 
would lake care of him. He had taken 
care of him — had provided for all hi) wants 
— had paid off all hia debts. I>el every 
minister do so — 'trust In Ihe Lord and do 
good, and verily he shall be fed.' 

This western world can only be saved 
from moral death, snd raUed up to spirituil 
life and vigor, by an entirely devoted min- 
istry. It can't be dune by men half devoted 
to the farm, or the school-house, and half to 
(he gospel. The state of Ihe world is 
changed from what it was. In times past, 
the church has stood on the defensive, Id its 
trenches, and behind lis embaltlemenla. lu 
watchfulness and eflbrta were all In requisi- 
tion Id mainlBln itself against Ihe furious 
assaults made upon it fniin every quarter. 
But now the state of the war is changed. 
The watchword is > to ihe onset,' Ihe battle 
cry, onward, onward — upward, upward. 
This is the lime — the critical niomenL 
When the phalanxes of Buonaparte were 
Men to waver, Wellington ordered the 
charge — the enemy was broken — the battle 
was won. A moment's delay and it had 
been lost. Forward, hosts of the Lord — 
forward to IheBssinlt — Ihe legions of Satan 

and fear are in his strong- holds— J ugger- 
naut trembles. Boodhism and every pagan 
tu pent I lion are ready to fall — Moham- 
uedanlam quakes, and the Man of Sin 
gnashes his teeth as in a dealh aeony. On- 
ward ! — a moment's delay and the hosts of 
Satan will be re. marsh ailed, and tor him 
will be found no boltomlesi pit. 

At the Rebrioatlon, the gospel had proved 
Tletorbus, but in the very hour of victory, 



dlsseosioiia anse in our ranks. The eDemy 
rallied, and returned with fearful force. 
We betocdc ourselves to our fsstnesaes, and 
to inglorious winter quai-ters. Let it not ha 
so now 1 but shoulder to shoulder, with uq- 
falteriog step let us forward — let us to the 
onset with one good impulse, and some of 
you shall live to see the world encircled by 
the glory of Ihe Lord. 

The officers of the Society are Hon. Peter 
Hitchcock, President ; Rev. John Spauldinf[, 



The Wxstebn Kisebve Bkakcb. 

This Society held its annual meeting at 
Elyria, October 22, 1835. 

An extract from the annual report pre- 
pared by the Secretary, Rev. A. R. Clark, 
follows : — 

There have been under the care of this 
Branch the past year, SS young men. Of 
these, ippropilations have been made to 44, 
who have been connected with eight in- 
stitutions of learning, and htve received 
$2.I8S. 

There have been received within the 
year lea new beneficiaries, all in the first 
stage of their education. Besides these, two 

There have been within the year past, 
three of the former beneficiaries licensed 10 

lined to spend his life on a mission lo the 
Choctaw Indians, west of the Missisappl 
liver; making seven whom this Branch 
have been iostrumeutal ut putting into the 



Jieeeipti and Expendiluret. There 
have been paid into the treasury, since the 
last annual meeting, $3,6S1 51 in cash, 
besides a considerable amount in clothing, 
which exceed Ihe receipts of Ihe preceding 
year, by i9S2 36. 

Tliere have been expended, locluding 
Ihe quarterly appropriations lo beneficlaites, 
the Society's debt, piioting the lost aa- 
nual report, postage and other incidental*, 
$2,SSB 01 ; and a donation to the Parent 
Society, f 750.— Total, $3,139 01. 

The time has been, when Ihe thought 
that education was unnecessary lo prepare 
one lo preach (he gospel was violently op- 
posed. And not afew were inducted inbi 
the aacred olGce, who poorly understood 
the rudimenta of human science. Such, it 
is feared, though pious and well designing, 
have done not a little towards bringing the 
Christian ministry into disrepute ; and have 
thrown darkness. Instead of light, on the 
pathway of multitudea to heaveii. But 
these times are swiftly passing by. Cbris- 
tlansofvariouadenotnini ' 
to establish collegas i 
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l«>miDg, and eduoUoD aocietiai, bo that 
tbeir youog mea deBliaed lor the sacred 
ministry, may first thenaehts be l>ughl. 
before Ihey Ktlempt to leach othera, A 
erent chati^ on Ihis subject, has been ef- 
fected within Ihe period which has elapsed 
since the Aniericaa Education Society first 
came inlo exiatence. And no doubt that 
this Sociely, through its operations, has had 
no incooaiderablB agency in bringing about 
this change. From the first it has taken 
high ground, and been able lo lieep it 
Though at times, recltless spirits have risen 
up, 'Who hare endeavored with their might, 
lo overthrow what is " esteemed lovely and 
of good report" — (hough the pulpit and tlie 
press have been called into exercise in the 
work of demoliahing established systems of 
ministerial education — though all Ihii lias 
been done to turn aside the Americaa Ed- 
UcBlion Sociely fram ila original dedgn. yet 
it has kept steadily enaard in its progress, 
overcoming one obstacle after another, 
until, for its aUdom and firmnett, it has 
became the very tafrg^rd to the doctrirve 
of ihoToogh edvealUin — a piUar in all our 
regularly established colleges, where a 
" thoT<nit;h classical course is pursued." 
Indeed, it is a thttt anchor to all correct 
■entiments on the subject of preparing 
young men for the pulpit. 

Danatid for touted and inaeaaed tf- 
fort. No benevolent mind can look upon 
Ihe present divided and distracted alate of 
our country, without fearful apprehensions 
for the future. TTie fair fabric of our inde- 
pendence is beginning to totter to its very 

sidering the mass of mind it contains, agi- 
tated and tossed like the bosom of a voleBno, 
no human sagacity can foresee what shall 
be on the morrow. The elements of so- 
ciety are in fearful commolion. Division of 
sentiment, both in church and state, every- 
where prevails, and is increasing. And it 
remains to be told in future history, whether 
this nation becomes infidel or Christian ; 
whether the dark slain of intemperance — 
of licenliouaness and slavery, shall be wiped 
from her escutcheon. Looking at the facts 
■fl they paaa before the mind, the nide 
destitution of evangelieal Instruction; the 
progress of infidelity, and the inroads of 
Bomanism ; the march of ignorance and 
of superstition ; the unyielding grasp of 
intemperance upon the bodies and souls of 
our fellow men ; and the wicked and sys- 
tematized oppress ioQ which holds more than 
(wo millions of our population in servile 
bondage ; it Would seem that the day must 
speedily come, when the heavens shall 
pour down wrath lo the uttermost. And 
for all this there is no remedy, but In the 
gospel of Christ. Men may associate, re- 
solve, yet vice will still go on unchecked, 
unless the gospel, with its subduing and 
controlling infiueoee, is brought to bear 
upon the conscience anA the life. 
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So far u the prindples of the religion af 
Christ are inculcated, and the gospel exerts 
its appropriate influence, will these evils 
cease. How important then, is the object 
of our association. How strong the motives 
for united and increased sclion. How loud 
the demand for gigantic efforts to train the 
heralds of salvation. How large the field 
of labor. Here is room enough for every 
man, woman and child. All who love our 
Lord are needed, and none are excused. 
These destitute churches must have pastors, 
and these famishing millions, everywhere 
on Ihe right and on the left, must have the 
1 __ — country cannot be saved. 



(he " Lord of the harve 
Bui this Society in its operatioi 



lingte n 



Its infiue 






with the hab- 
itations of man. " Its leaves are lor the 
healing of the nations." Its streams are to 
bear Ovation to Ihe ends of the earth. 
The men wliom it puts Into Ihe ministry, 
are to go north anil south, east and west, 
until the gospel shall cj re um navigate the 
globe, and the whole human family shall 
become the true worshippers ofGnJ. How 
Strang then the appeal for united and vig- 
orous eflbrt. And shall we refuse to lend 
thiselfortf While other benevolent insti- 
tutions fail to accomplish their designed 
' ' ' id missionary societies, bo'' ' 
n, are retarded in their o| 
if men — while the call c 
every breeze, send us ministers — while the 
groans of 60ll,0ni),000 in pagan night sound 
in our ears, and they plead lor the bread of 
life, shall we tibe in our effiwta to prepara 
men lo go and tell them the story of the 
cross and the way to heaven ! No, 
brethren, no. The agonies of GiethsemaDe 
forbid it. The blood of Calvary forbids it. 
The worth of the undying soul forbids it. 
The relrihulions of the judgment day for- 
bid it. Rather let us resolve that in future 
we will pray more — labor more — give more 
to Gil Ihe extended and whitening harvest 
wilh efficient and successful laborers, so that 
when we shall have closed our labors, and 
toils, and prayers here Imlow, we may 
safely he ctmveyed up to heaven. 

The officers of Ihe Branch for the prsMOt 
year, are Rev. (^orge E. Fierce, President; 
Rev. Ansel R. Clarlt, Secretary, and Anson 
A. Brewster, Treasurer, 



Mici 



Socii 



Tais Sociely, which is formed in connec- 
tion with the Synod of Michigan, and asso- 
ciated with the Western Reserve Branch of 
the American Education Society, held lis 
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Annivermry, October 2, 1835, >l Adrian, 
lis officers lor Ihe present year, aru E. P. 
HastiDgi, Esq. Pi^sidenCi O. Johnson, R. 
Sluarl, A. Finch, Jr., Eaqra. Vice Prcsi- 
denW; Rev. A. S. Wells. Secretary; H- 
Hallock, Esq. Treasurer ; and C. G. Kain- 
mood, Eaq. .^udilor. The fullawing reso- 
lutioD was adopted : 

Resolved, That Ihii Si/nad will unite 
tcith Ihc fritndB of the AmtiUan E'luca- 
tion Society, in obterving Ihe lait Than- 
dag in Febraan/. anntujlly. a$ a teai'iit af 
jjrayer fur the effwiont of the H«ly Spirit 
on &e literary iiislitulioiu o/thii ei/tititry. 



Penobscot Couhtt EotrcATloir 

SOCIETT. 

The annual meelingwasheld at Bangor, 
September 9, 183G. The report was read 
by profeMor Pond, and the ineeling uas 
addressed by Ihe Rev. Mr. Maliby o( Ban- 
gor, the Uer. Mr. Thurston of Proiipect, 
tnd the Secretary of the American Educa- 
tlon Society, In support of tlie fDllawiDg 
resolutions. 

Resolved. 7%at it is the duty of the 
churches if Maine, la deptnil vtider God, 
en their own resources, to furnish a com- 
petent supply of ministers far the wants ef 
the Slate, and their proportion for the 
lupply of the world. 

Resolred, ThatinvituioftheeinmeetiBn 
of the Christian miniitty iDilh Ihe public 
tPtyare af uur nalioFi, the rfforls of the 
Jtmericm Education Svciely, anil oil kin- 
dred tfforls, to increase the number of 
minisln-s, ore entitled to our support and 
w-operation. 

The officers at the Society are (he Hon. 
lliomu A. Hill, President ; Rev. Dr. Pond, 
Secretary, and James Allen, Esq. Trcasarer. 
— The report fallaivs : 

The object of (his Society is to aid indi- 
cent youRK men of hopeful piety and prom- 
■sing taletits, in obtaining a suilabte educa- 
tion for the gospel ministry. Ttiis object 
we consider one of very great importance, 
in every point of light in which it can be 

It is important to the individuals educa- 
ted. If our endeavor was to benefit them 
done, buw could we do it, in so hi(;h a 
degree, and at so cheap a rate, as by atlbrd- 
ing them a liberal education ! 

Our object is importaat la the public in- 
•lifulions with which our beneficiaries are 
tanneeted, during the term of their prepar- 
atory studies. Their ioOueDce in tbesa 



EDi;CATION 

Institutions, especially In acadeitries and 
collegei, has hitherto been of Ihe most «lu- 
l.iry character, lending to check disorder 
and vice, and to promote virlue, aiid spiritual 

Our object is also important, in connec- 
tion ivilh Ihe cause of popular education. 
Nearly all the beneRciaiies of the Educa- 
tion Societies are eniployed, during some 
pail of several years, in teaching eominoit 
^hools ( and it is nol loo much to say that, 
in general, Ibey have not been surpassed by 
any class of teachers. In hundreds and 
probably lhoii«ands of school -disiricW, their 
bencliclal inHuence has been felt, and iheir 

Bui especially la Ihe object of this Society, 
and of others of a kindred nature, imponant, 
in llieir influence upon the church of God. 
How can the churches pro<>per without able 
and faiihful pastors ; and how can such 
pa.'tors be obtained, unless yonag men is 
sufficient numbers are raised up and quali- 
fied, with natural and acquired knowledge— ~ 
Willi gilts and grace — to go forth into the 
wide spiritual field, and reap the harvest of 
Ihe world > 

Education Societies are exerting an im- 
portant influence upon the church, nol only 
in I'urnislitiig faithful pasiurs, but in various 
olher ways. Sabbath schools, those nurse- 
ries of Ihe church, are themselves nursed, 
Ihe world over, by those who have been, or 
are beneficiaries of our Societies. The iD- 
slructors in our academies, colleges, and 
higher seminaries have. In many instancet^ 
been taken from Ihe same class of men. 
And when we look at the various benevo* 
lent operations of the day, and see bj whom 
iheir vast, niachinery is moved, and their 
important objects are promoted, first and 
foremast everywhere, we find Ibe beoelic- 
iai ies of these Societies. 

Those ordinarily assisted by the Educa- 
tion Societies are just the men to stand in 
the fore Imnt of that conflict, which la be- 
ginning to be waged in sober earnest with 
the powers of darkness. They have not bees 
nursed on the Ijp of ease, or rendered ef- 
feminate by indulgence, but have been ac- 
customed to "endure hardness" from their 
youth. In this way, they have acquired ■ 
firmness of nerve, a strength of purpose, 
and a solidity of character, which go to 
quahty tham eminently (or the work which 
is given Ihem to do. 

Education Societies have been of great 
benefit to (he church, by raking the stand- 
ard of nrintsterial acquirement, and Ihui 
elevating the character of minUters. The 
beneficiaries of these Societies must be, it 
least, respectable in point of talent and 
scholarship, or they cannot be received to 
patronage ; and they must pursue a tbor- 
ough course of preparatory study, or they 
cannot be continued on the lists. The resufl 
ol thage regulalloos has been to bring 
hundreds and hundreds oi firtt rate nuiti*' 
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t«r* into the Geld ; and (he comequeDceor 
this (as might be aupposed) has been, to 
raise the gtanddrd of iniaistcrial character; 
BO that what miitht have passed respectably 
in a canilidale for (he ministry thirty yeara 
ago, would not be (oleraled now. 

EducatioD Socieliea have been, and me, 
a great blessing to (be country, even in a 
civil point of view. Slandiag <'annee(eil, as 
they have been shown to t>e, with (he 
cause of educaUon, of morals, and religion, 
they mua( be a ble»»Dg to (he country. 
They must exert a aileot, but powerful and 
ealulary influence, which aliould endear 
tbem (o the pa(riot, as well as the Christian, 
Bad which (were (bis their sole influence) 
would render them of more value (ban (heir 

But we need not say more, in regard to 
the importance of these Sociellea for charit- 
able edncaliod. They are generally and 
juady regarded, by ialelligenl Christians, as 
lying at (he foundation of nearly all that is 
cheering in (he present aspects of soeie(y. 
Id connection with other great objecld, 
which (hey go (o nourish and support, ihey 
mav be regarded as (he hope of (he world. 

iTie Penobscot County Society is auxil- 
iary in its cbaraeler, and haa no beneficia- 
ries under its particular care. Its sole ob- 
ject ii to cullect funds, which are expended 
under the direction of the Parent Sociely, 
Of the amount of funds collected the past 
year, you have been informed in (he Report 
of the Treasurer, which haa been read. It 
in much (o be deaired that more may be 
done in this way in the year to come, (hao 
has been done the last year; and in order 
(bat this may be (he care, we (hink it desir- 
able that an tffUieat agent should be em- 
ployed, either by ourselves or by the Parent 
Society, to vlsi( the diScrent cburchea in 
the county, and stir them up (o eiigaged- 
ness in Ibis good work. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
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oended, therefore, (o 
pastors, and lo other friends of the Society, 
to search out young men of suitable char- 
acter, (o converse with (hem on (he subject 
of aD education for (he ministry ; loeneour- 
age them (O go forward, and if they need 
aisistance, to throw themselves upon the 
patronage of the Society. 

The American Education Society, that 
noble institution to which this is auxiliary, 
is continuing its course of labor and useful- 
ness with increasing energy and success, 
Sinoe the formation of (hia Society, between 
two and three thousand young men have 
been aided from its funds. About seven 
hundred have actually entered (he field of 
labor, and are diligently engaged in the 
great wort to which they have been called. 
Something over 83,000 dollars were raised 
by the Parent Society (he last year, which 
exceeds the sum r^sed in any previous 
year by more than 26,000 dollars. About 
VOL. VIII. 
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100 have fini^ed their course of edacitioii 
the last year, and 300 new beoeficiarieB 

have been admitted. And thus this great 
Society Is going on, increasing constantly in 
resources and usefulness from one year to 
another. While i( is stiiklng deep its rooti, 
and drawing in resources from Innumerable 
streams, it is throwing out its branches from 
sea to sea, and from the river to (he ends of 
the earth. And thus may it go oo with ■ 
steady increase, till the great Work of 
charity lor which It waa instituted, is all 
done, and the kingdoms of this world have 
become, by their own consent, the king- 
doms of Jesus. ' 



M1DD1.KSEZ South Aitiiliakt. 

The Annual Meeting of the Middlesex 
South Auxiliary Education Sodety, in cod> 
neclion with the Coiiferencs of Churches, 
was held in Holliston, tni Wednesday mem- 
ing, October 14, 1S36. 

Rev. Mr. WllderarConcord,iDthecblir! 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Burdett, of North- 

Tha Annual Report was read by (ha 
Secretary, Rev. Ernmus D. Moore, of Na- 
tick, who has acted as Agent for the Society 
in the Conference. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Porter, of Boslan, 
a delegate from the PareD( SBcle(y — the 
following resolution was passed, seconded 
and advocated by Rev. Messrs. Wilder of 
Concord, Trask of Framingham, nod Lee ef 
Sherburne. Mr. Porter also addressed the 
meeting in suppnt of (he resolution. 

Resolved, TAal (Ac man's o/ntr cnmtry 
anil the world, demand that the tkurthet 
their young men, that parents 
Iheir )[>ns, and that young men 
themsthe$ lo the goiptimbt- 
Ulry. 

On motioD of Rev. Mr. MeCHure of U«l-. 
den, seconded by Rev. Ijr. Hyde of Way- 
land, 

Resolved, That the JmerUan EdueatiiM 
Society, eontidered in itt relation* to every 
other aeparlmenl of benetoltnl tfforl, is a 
wist essenlto/ iiiiil xrttpmtatd part <^ tht 
eyalem of means, irhich it by the bleuing 
of God, to effect the eonv^mon nf lAe 
world. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Lee of Sherburne, 
seconded by Rev. Mr. Trask of Framlng- 



Resdsed, HhoX m view of the peat de- 
mand in our fallen teorld, for ministerial 
labor, thoie now in the miniilry, ihouU be 
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excited lo mcrtate Iftctr appropriate influ- 
ence ; aitd that the ehurchei iKould aid 
mmuteri in their tuotk, by reUaiine them 
tu far at ponible, from lervitet that are 
not official, and in gtntral.bji incitatin^ 
Vie amount of Ihtir jnuui tffarti, and the 
power o/ho'.ine$t m their heartt. 
Extracts from the Report. 
The eitcDt of the field, and the magni- 
tude of the eulerptiae. are also such aj Vt 
iiupire lofty ainiB, aod fire the soul with 
ardor. Bui ai In all great enterprises, there 
niuil be diflerent departments af lalwr, ao 
here, nbile Mme remain at home, and em- 
ploy themselves in raiJiing supplies, others 
must take the field. Those oo whom it 
devolves (o raise supplies viill pcrrorm their 
part. The difficulty is, lo select and train 
men for field service. A little band of iti- 
viocibles is already out, but quite loo siuall 
for successful Invasion. They will struggle 
lo little purpose, and leave (heir bones lo 
whileu upon forei|;n fields, if they be not 
■ODD strengtbened by large rein force ments. 
The business of raising recruits therefoic 
becomes one of vital iuterest at the present 
iDoment. It is a work of magnitude and of 
difficulty. It is not easy to liad men in 
sufficient numbers who are equal 



ostly s( 



We 



shall have to attack the 
toll. Nor will it be a single conflict, but a 
(lege. And there will have lo be an ioi' 
mense sacrifice of time, vvealth, ease, per- 
sonal feelings, and social endearments, be- 
fore superstitioD, iguoranre, and prejudice, 
will be routed j belore the S30,{HM),0«) of 
tdol gods In India alone, will be given to 
. the moles and to Ihe bat^, and the pall of 
death removed from the nations, and the 
goipel carried 10 thedwellings of 61H),OUO,000 
of heathen. 

And where shall we find Ihe soldiery that 
will fighi [be battles of the Lord, and make 
ihe mighty conquest? Where are the men 
of warm and sympathizing hearts; Ihe men 
of deep-toned, practical piety ; of moral 
courage ; the men of mind ; of acquired 
tilents, and intellectual might ; the 



physical ( 
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ergy! 



Wher 



shall we find enough of Brainerds, Marlins, 
Millses, Judsons, Howards, to farm a be- 
rieging army i Will you raise up such an 
army from among the men of ease and 
pleasure .' What do they care for a sinking 
world } Will you find them among stupid, 
sleepy Christians, who keep what grace 
the^ have, smothered, and ice-bound in 
their own breasts i Nobody looks (o them 
for co-operation in a work like this. Nor 
would you enlist for sddiers in this work, 
Ihe sons of noblemen, inflated with ideas of 
rank and dignity, heirs to princely fortunes, 
reared in Ihe lap of luxury, accustomed 
from the cradle to every species of indul- 
gence, tender, effemlaale ; young men, 
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who, Ihrougti the whole coon 
studies, have had their hnndreas jusi lor 
, and the means of grdtifyiog 
They may be good men, and 
may do good in their sphere ; bul ordi- 
narily, they are not Ihe men to make toU 
diera of, not the men for Geld service, for 
hard fighting, for invasion and conquest ; — 
not Ihe men lo brave cold, and hunger, and 
peril ; to endure Ihe sundering of earthly 
ties, 10 ptint their feet on heathen ground, 
and leave Iheir bones to bleach on Ihe plains 
of India. Men of a different stamp are 
required, and just such men Ibe Am. Educa- 
tion Society In its wisdom, is bringing into 
the field. The condition of dependence from 
which these men are commonly taken, the 
discipline, bodily, mental, and moral, lo 
which they are subjected, are jusI filled to 
make Ifaem what Ihey should be, and to 
bring forward for the service of Ihe church, 
a well-trained, and elTicieDt minislrv. 

And when Ihe cry comes lo us from the 
wastes of our own country, from the far 
West, from Ihe Islands of the sea, from 
India, and from bleeding Africa, for men, 
men that wilt hasten to them with the bread 
of life, we will bring these appeals, and lay 
them before the Education Society : and 
vihen Ihis Society has exhausted ils means 
and can do no more, we will carry these 
nppeals through Ihe churches, and to the 
hearts of the pious and benevolent, and we 
win plead with them to sustain the Edu- 
cation Society, as Ihal to which the four 
quarters of Ihe world are looking for heralds 
of Ihe cross. This, as has been Iruly said, 
is " the great savings institution for the 
church of Christ." And in the business of 
converting Ihe world, il is wisdom, it is 
eeonomy, to give this Society Ihe means of 
enlarging and carrying on ils operations In 
the most efficient manner possible. And 
can it he thai such a society will ever want 
means ! Shall we spare any sacrifice or 
self-denial, that may be needful to sustain 
' ■ " * sink, or struggle with 
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with imploring look, and tell us they a 
dying, and must die forever, if we do not 
send them speedy rehef? Shall we hear 
Iheir moans, and look upon their death 



elhen 



kbyn; 



hell, and no! feel the heavinga of com- 
passion ! Shall the missionary stand amidst 
the desolations of mind, amidst the wreck 
of souls; and wilh a bleeding heart tell us 
they might be solved by thousands, could 
moie laborers he furnished ? And shall we 
not sustain a society whose object it is to 
furnish laborers ? Where is the Christian 
that loves lo keep his money belter than be 
loves to spend it in an enterprise like this? 
Is there a disciple of Jesus, standing as il 
were on Ihe threshold of heaven, and look- 
ing in upon its anticipated glories, that does 
not burn with loeTpresaihle desire to tell his 
dying fellow men of that ble^ed world, and 
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of the wty that leads to ill O then, go 
them if you can ; if not, lelt tlicrn through 
(he medium of Ihe Education Sociely. Hf Ip 
this, and you hefp ihe world. Through ' * 
you may diSuje light and save souls, w 
more each one of them than iho wealth of 
a million worlds. 

Here then we present you ot . 

prise, sulBciently grand and godlike lo meet 
Ihe lai^est desires of a Chiislian's heart, (it 
(o engage an angel's mind '■ yea, ll does 
engage the heart of God himself. Let i( 
have your hearts, your prayers, your elibrta. 
Foricel not the Am. Ed. Society. Help to 
furnish it funds and benelieiaries. Thus 
will you bear a part, and an eminent part 
too, In fulfilling the commisMon of the risen 
Saviour. Do this, and you render a service 
to the church, not less imporlanl, nor less 
acceptable lo God, (lian does the devoted 
minister or missionary ; and io heaven, the 
reward of the faithful will he yours, no less 
thSD bis whose feet were beautilul upon the 
[Dauntains, who publish peace, and sank lo 
rest in a land of strangers. 



Niw Haven Codmtt Education So- 

CmTI, Con RECTI CUT. 

The anniversary of the Elducatlan So- 
ciety of the Eastern Division, Nevr Haven 
County, was held at Meriden, Oct. 7, 1B35. 
After the reading of the repoK and some 
remarks by Rev. Messrs. Griggs and Glea- 
■OD, the meettog liiteoed, with much in- 
terest, to an appropriate and able address 
from Rev. Mr. Nash, general agent of the 
American Education Society. The feelings 
awakened on this occasion, and the plans 
proposed for future eflorls, we trust, will 
secure for this Society more liberal support 
than it has hitherto received in this region. 

The oSceri lor the cniuing year, are 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, President; Ber. Zotva 
Whitmore, Vice President ; Rev. Z^everetl 
Griggs, Secretary ; Dea. Byard Bamei, 
Treasurer. 

Extracts frmi the Report. 

The Christian ministry is the chief instru- 
ment which God halh appointed for the sal- 
vation of men: * It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.' Other means he condescends to 
use and hless : Yea, every Christian, how- 
ever humble or eialted his sphere, has 
abundant work assigned him in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and is encouraged with (he 
rich promise that he ibalt reap in due sea- 
ton \f ke fiunt nal. But while every fol- 
lower of Christ is to labor in hope, and 
every one is to be honored and employed 
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as a co-worker in building up the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, it is lo the miiiislry of recon- 
ciliation ihat we arc lo look with the highest 
hope and the most contident eipeclations. 
Ttie minister of Ihc gospel is no common 
soldier of the crosi. He is a leader, without 
whose aid the soldiers are gathered almost 
in vain. He Is not only an inhabitant in 
Jei'usiilem, hut a w.)tcliiiian lo stand upon 






B for 



her principal aid, soon would her beauty fade, 
her strength fail, and Ihe work of salvation 
cease. God would have a controversy with 
his people for despising and rFJecting the 
grand instrument which he has appointed 
ibr their defence and prosperity. As the 
work of Ihe holy mini^^lry rises in the esti- 
mation of God's people, in the same degree 
wilt the feelings of the Church and her 
Head harmonize with regard to the means 
to be employed for the nalvation of our 
world. Though Ihe ministerial office la not 
duly appreciated, Ihe voice of Ihe church 
is that it must be sustained. And the great 
question about the quahhcations of the min- 
istry demanded, I trust, is nearly settled. 
The Bible has always been eiplicil on this 
subject, ll requires eminent holiness, emi- 
nent attainments in knowledge, and a happy 
eieinplificalion of all the Christian graces 
combined. The church has always ac- 
knowledged the initporlance of piety in her 
ministers, but many of her branches at 
least, have not fully appreciated Ihe worth 
of education. — But a change on this point 
has been rapidly going forward till the sen- 
timents of all Chrislians, in Ihe more favored 
parts of our land, cirincide with what ws 
conceive to he expressed in the word of 
God. The schools, academies, and colleges 
Ihat are multiplying among all deoomlna- 
lions of Christians tor Ihe purpose of rairing 
up an educated ministry, proclaim the de- 
cision of Zion to be, ■ The priest's lips 
should keep knowledge.' Christians gen- 
erally show this sense of the Importance of 
an educated minislry another way. They 
choose a man of education to break unio 
them Ihe bread of life. However much 
they may have once eulogized the primitive 
disciples, in opposing education, if their 
pulpit Is vacant, they go to the seminary 
rather than the fishing nets for their supply. 
They will be conlenl if haply they meet 
with a Newton or a Fuller, who, by bis 
natural superiority and woitderful applica- 
tion, has obtained in reality what is too olien 
possessed merely In name. But generally, 
Chrislians, If in favorable cireum stances, 
will not be satislied without a minister of 
thorough education. If any are to labor In 
the vineyard of Ihe Lord, who have en- 
joyed but limited advantages, they chooce 
to have them pass away from them to wme 
missionary station, or to some church that 
cannot obtain an educated man. But ought 
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lliii so to be? While Christians sire choice 
in selcctiiig Tor themselvea, ought they to 
be careleu about the supply they aend to 
Ibe destitute i' Shall they hand over to the 
Lord JeaiiS to execute hla great commiasion 
to the church, those vihom Ihey will not 
employ ID their own service ! No — Ihia 
nUI never do. It nili not be fnte Tor the 
church thus to betray unto the Lord her 
■elfishness sad present ber worthless offer- 
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fngtu. 
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Deeded, it is bd able, 
that i* called for. If any di^liiictioD is made 
Id favor of one place rather than another, 
the destitute parts af our own country and 
(be shores of heathenism dem^^nd the ablest 
■ndbestmen the church eBafurni''h. They 
demand men of atrooK cominoit sense, who 
cut read human character, discover the 
Mcret spriDgs by which men are moved, 
and rightly divide Ibe word of truth, giving 



net) whose love to the Saviour and 
iabiog souls la so strong that they can jc 
fiilly part with all the privileges of a Chi 
ttao laud, and move amid all the horrors 
ESalsm, if ao be they can preach Chi 
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... . uci&ed. Tliey demand 

the first talent and acquirements, who can 
translate the Bible from one language into 
■nother. ferret out and expose the errors of 
false philosophy, and teach the deluded 
beilhen a more eicellctit way. Thus we 
Ma tbe Bible, the voice of the church at 
home, and the work of the misfiooary 
■broad, require • pious, devoted and well- 
aducated ministry. Such ■ ministry it is 
(he abject of the American Education So- 
dsty to raise up. The object is great and 
noble. It givea Ihia Society a prominent 
place among those benevolent institutions 
of the church, which are the glory of the 
■ge. It rises up not only to iKiey tbe in- 
JuoctiOD — ' Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harveat, that be would send forth labor- 
er* into the barrest,' but also to prove 



oppose. It Is true, prejudices have eiisled 
B^Dst it a« tjgaiiul every good inaiiiution. 
but these are last dying anay. Never were 
the ^rtds of the Education Society so Du- 
merotu and ponerAil as tit this moment 



Its AddubI Meeting was held at Thetford, 
Sept !2, 183A. At this meetiog, the Rev. 
Daiuel Blodgett.one of the Vice Presidents, 
presided. After prayer by the chairman, 
■nd Utetldlag to the Reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, the following resolutions 
d and adopted, viz. 



1. Rtiolvtd, That the Society whose ao- 
niveraary we hold to-day, lies at tlie Ibun- 
dalion of all our eSbrts to supply our own 
country and the world with ministers of 
the gospel. 

2. Hejolreii, That without aiiious,leam- 
td, egUtent, and lelf-dtnyin^ mioiatry, the 
waste places of Vermont eannot be built 
up. 

3. Stiolmd, That in view of the desti- 
tution of minisieni in our country aud tbe 
world, it becomes the serious duly of pious 
men in the other learoed proteseions, as 
well as the pious young men in the land, to 
inquire, whether the Lord is not callinr 
upon them to prepare to enter his vineyanl 
as preachers of tbe gospel. 

4. Rcioleed. As delegates from the 
churches in Orange County, that we will 
use our personal influence to hare town 
Education Societies formed, auxiliaTy to 
the County Education Society. 



Barhstable Coumty Eikication 

The annual meeting of the Educadon 
Society of Barnstable county, was held at 
West Rarnstable, October T, 1835. The 
meeting was interesting, and calculated 
to give a new impulse to the Educaliwi 
cause in this region. The following reso- 
lutions were oSered, and sostaiaed by ap- 
propriate addresses. 

Resolved, Hiat the iatimate tonneeHm, 
which the JlmeTiean EduaUioa Snnefy 
siisloins la all othtr bcaeoohni inslttuAotu, 
ealli/or it from all our ehuichei, the molt 
liberal patronage. 

Resolved, That a* a great increait of 
ininitters u needed, to preach the gatpH 
to every ereaiure, greater efforti ought to 
be tnaae for the convertion of young men, 
and of children in the Sabbath ichool; orul 
that Iheir attention ehoald be early directed 
to Ihii lubjeet. 

Resolved, That the urgent calli for faith- 
fvi minislera aught to excite to greater 
eg^orta to bring foneard young men of 
siiifaUe tatenti and piety, to be edutat^ 
for the ministry. 

The following is a list of the officers.— 
Hon. ElishaDoane.ofVarmouUi, Presideul; 
Wm. Fessenden, Esq. of Sandwich, Vice 
President; Rev. Chaa. S.Adams, of Har- 
wich, Secretary, and Dea. Joseph White, 
of Yarmouth, Treasurer, 

These with three others. Rev. John San- 
ford, Rev. Caleb Kimtnit, and Rev. Isaae 
Briggs, conilltule the board of directors. 
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GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

»«• Ui aisBlit OmitrMtiutoiutl mtsair4,/or USt I33S. 

A rDBLic meetiDg' with refercDCe to 
this valuable iostitutioD, was held in 

George Street Chapel, Glasgow, on 
Tuesday eveniug, the 7th of April, being 
the first of a series of deeply interest- 
iog meetings, by which was celebrated 
the twenty-third Anniversary of the 
Ctmgregational Union of Scotland. 
Although similar meetings in coDnec- 
tion vrith the interests of the academy 
have been frequently held in Edin- 
burgh, this was the first attempt in the 
" western metropolis," and we are 
happy to find i[ was successful. There 
1VBB a good attendance. The chair 
^ras t^en by Dr. Rogseli. of Dundee, 
^ho commenced the services of the 
evening by giving out a part of the 
132d Psalm. Mr. Arthur of Helens- 
burgh engaged in prayer. 

The Chairman in addressing the meeting 
said, that they had met on that occasion to 
hear the Report of the Academy for the 
last year, and to 9lir tip each other to re- 
newed exertion on behalf of that Institution 
for the year on which they were entering. 
"The importance of the goape! mintalry, 
said Dr. Russet], " 19 acknowledged by all ; 
and it Is to this department of the Christian 
aystem thai our attention ia now particularly 
directed. We have the exnmple of the 
Apostie Paul in aetliug a high value upon 
the important results that arise from the 
exercise of the Christian ministry. He de- 
lighted to think of it, to speak of it, and to 
discharge the duties of it. He bad every 
day a, gi'owtng sense of its importance, biil 
he never so solemnly perceived this, «s 
when in the immediate prospect of martyr- 
dom. In the last letter he wrote to Timo- 
thy, he repeatedly calls upon him to dij. 
charge sedulously and faithfully the duties 
of the odice with which he was invested. 
He refers him to the case of some who had 
become apostates, 2 Tim. i. 15; and when 
he turns tram tliem, it is to urge upon Tim. 
olhy the admonitory exhortation, 'Thou, 
therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Chiist Jesus.' It was by this he 
was to be preserved, and not by any thing 
that made him to differ from others. And 
then he goes an to >iay, 'And the things 
which thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thori to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.' 
The Apostle delighted to preach to ail. He 

E reached wherever he could get men to 
ear him ; but he refers here psrlicularly 
to the instruction of those who were to in- 
struct others. He refers to them as a dis- 
tinct class, in one sense, though in another. 



they were only brethren, partakers of the 
common blessing, and of the common hope. 
Respecting them, he goes on to say, 'No 
man that warrelh entanglelh himself with 
the aSaIrs of this life, that he may please 
him who hath chosen hlin to be a soldier. 
And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned except he strive lawfully.* 
The man that strives must do it without any 
thing that can entangle him. The apostls 
represents him as called to give to the wort 
his undivided energies; and when circum- 
stances so happen as to render this imprac- 
ticablo, his engaging in any other employ- 
to from necessity, not as a thing Id itself 
desirable. Such laborers are described as 
men set free from carefulness, and wlio, as 
thos set free, may be expected to grow in 
koowtedge and in holiness. Thus wrote 
the apostle in the near prospect of death ; 
urged by an anxious desire that when he 
should be no more, the gospel might con- 
tinue to be faithfully and ethcientiy 
preached, and (hat teachers might be raised 
up, qualified to communicate to others the 
tidings of mercy. 1'he more attention that 
is paid 10 this, the more shall the churches 
of Christ prosper. By taking care tor the 
proper education of Christian pastors, the 
church is enabled to advancS ns the stale of 
the community and the changing times re- 
quire ; and thus Christianity is made to 
keep pace with the proi^ress of nations, and 
so to tell in a variety of ways upon the state 
of the worW." The Rev. Dr. concluded 
by applying these remarks, with his usual 
forcible and impressive eloquence, to the 
case of the institudon on whose behalf (he 
meeting was assembled. He then called 
upon Mr. Cullen, the secretary, to read the 
report for the last year. The account given 
in the report was of the most gratifying and 
animating nature, hut we forbear giving 
any abstract of it, as it is to be printed, and 
will be circulated with some future number 
of this magazine. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. 
Cariila of Belfast. He said he should not 
tres],ass on the attention of the meeting for 
any length of time ; but though called on, 
unexpectedly, to addiess them, he could not 
sit down without expressing, in a few words, 
the high gratification whlcii it afforded him 
to be present upon that occasion. It was 
an interesting fact lo him, that the oldest 
Congregational minister in Ireland — the 
father of their boily there, and the man to 
whom, under Gori, he (Mr. Carlile) owed 
his conversion, his introduction to the min- 
istry, and ultimately his success In tho gos- 
pel, — had pursued his theological studies 
under the direction of one of the venerated 
tutors of this institution. He said he re- 
joiced to think that he had to propose that 
the report which (hey had just heard, should 
be printed, and he hoped it would be ex- 
tensively circulated, not paly in Qiia country. 
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but through EnBlaod anJ Ireland ; for il 
waaihe circumstance of hia having oblaiiicd 
poeessjon of one of Iheir former reports, 
that nas the exciting cause of Ihe eslahlish- 

country. They had, indeed, before t)iis 
posaensed a Iheoloi^cal academy, but it wa: 
not upon strict Coneregational principles, 
aikd therefore not such an one as he an ' ' ' 
brethren could cordially HUpiWrl. Hi 
joiced in the prospect of the publication of 
Ihii report, because he thought that il could 
not be circulated lo Ihe extent he hoped and 



I the theoloiiical 
throughout the nation at large. Mr. Carlile 
then pronounced a narm and' afTeCtionate 
«ulogium upon the merits of (he respected 
Aitd bMiored tutors of the academy, alluding 
especially to the benefit which had accrut ' 
lo the cause of truth in Ireland fiom li 
writings of Dr. Wardlaw on the Socinian 

the report be received, adopted, and 
printed. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. Mathe- 
BOD of Durham, one of Ihe deputies ap- 
pointed by Ihe Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, lo visit the churches 
in America, Of his long and most valuable 
ipeech, we are happy ia t>eiag able lo 
present our readers with the following ab- 



" Before presenting the 
pected this evening, allow me lo express 
my dissatisfaction with that part of the 
report which declared a balance in Ihe 
Treasurer's hand. You ought lo be in 
debt. Sir. The present stale of our conn- 
try, both as it relates to home and foreign 
service, requires that a fat greater Dumber 
of [HOUB and talented young men should be 
in (raining for the Christian ministry, than 
are now in our schools. We ought to be 
prepared to make aggressive movements, if 
we are (o do our duty lo the Head of Elie 
church, i hope that next year Ihe number 
of students will be so great, as to (ill your 
room, aitd more than expend your funds; 
ami that your additional claims will be met 
and responded lo in a spirit somewhat 
analogous to that of our American brethren. 
The Secretary of the American Education 
Society, the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, told me, 
thai if one or two, or five hundred young 
men were immediately to present them- 
selves, possetising Ihe requisite quatilica- 
tions, they would receive them all. I asked 
him how il would be possible for them to 
raise money to educate so many additional 
young men. His reply was, ' Give us the 
men, and we shall soon have Ihe money.' 
We are not dcung our duty either to our- 
selves, our country, or our God, until we 
manifest this sort of spirit. 

" So manifold are the facts regarding the 
state of matters in America, which oar ex- 
cellent opportunities of obtaining the most 



ebon's spebch. [Feb. 

aulhentic tnformatioo enabled ui lo collect, 

that ( scarcely know where lo begin. — One 
remark regarding education in general. 
Having ascertained the proportional num- 
ber attending ordinary schools in Ihe United 
Stales, I find, on comparison, that a much 
gi%alcr number of the young are being 
educated there, than in this country. In 
some of Ihe older States, double Ihe num- 
ber are receiving Inslruction as compared 
with this country. No uniform syetem of 
supporting schools obtains. In some of the 
States, the income of the schools is partly 
or wholly drawn from the State fuiid ; in 
others it is raised by a direct tax upon the 
population ; in others by voluntary contri- 
bution ; and in others by Ihe proceeds of 
lands originally set apart for Ihe purpose. 



" We have at present, however, more to 
do with the colleges and theological insti- 
tutions of (hat land. Perhaps -amid all the 
changes and improvements of tliat singular 
country, nolhine is more extraordinary than 
the rapid and brilliant pn^ress of her in- 
sti(u(ions for learning. A lale writer indeed 
aflecled to find no symptoms there of the 
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learning. Surely the fact, a 
sally (rue, of parents manifesting the utmost 
zeal to impart to Iheir sons the best educa- 
tion their colleges alibrd, is some evidence 
that they value learning, ami that the 
country is not quite so barbarous as its 
detractors have represented, it were ex- 
traordinary indeed lo find Ihe following 
true of a nation of savages 1 
" In the year 1115 there were 10 colleges. 
From 1179 to IBOO were added 13. 

" 1800 to 1814 " " II. 

" 1814 to 1834 " " 36. 
So that there are 70 colleges, nearly all in 
a prosperous condition, spread over the 
length and breadth of that enterprising 
country, (n these colleges there are 6,5w 

" But there are various important pecu- 
liarities in these colleges lo which I wish 
we could present something analogous ia 
this country. Before stating them, I must 
premise that my observations are cooGned 
' preseol lo the colleges — the strictly lit- 
erary institutions apart from the schools of 
theology. Now all the colleges in Ihe 
United Stales, with the exception of Har- 
vard University under Unitarian direction — 
four under Roman Catholic direction — and 
one founded by Mr. Jefferson, t. e , all with 
the exception of six, are under direrl and 
decided ChritUan influence, 1 do not 
mean that r decent reverence is manifested 
for Ihe Bible, or that pra.yers are statedly 
thirty-nine articles of faith are 
ibscribed — we know that all 
these may be, without one particle of truly 
religious inBuence. 1 mean that in all 
., i__.i... ....__ ^jjjj jijg exception) 
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named, the preBldenU are minUter* of (lie 
gospel, holy men af God, and thai all (he 
proressDra louat he Chilslian men. The 
evidence of heartfelt piety Is generally 
held as an essentially requisite qualiBcalJon 
in the occupant of any prafessur's ctiair. 
What an important bearinfi; must this tact 
have upon the destinies of thai |p-eal 
country ! Already its cflecls are seen In 
the revivals within the walls of collegi 
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Christ of young men twm (he lirst famili 
in (he country, who are devoting llieir 
talents, influence, and properly to the work 
of preaching the gospel, at home or abroad. 

" In addition ID the foregoing, there are 
schools of mcdiciiiei containing about I.OUO 
students. — and of law, contaicinj about 
SOO. Many of these are under Christian 
Influence. 

Schools of Thtnlogt/. 

" Perhaps (here neier was a country 
placed in circumstances at all similar. An 
immense terriloiy — a heterogeneous pop- 
ulalioo, and an unparalleled increase arising 
from linniigralion. It is held as within (he 
■truth to say that the increase of population 
natural, and by Immigration, amounts to 
366,000 a year. Many thousands from the 
old countries are ignorant, bigoled, and 
degraded. They must be (aughc or perish. 
From the extent of ground, covered by 
much of Ihe rural population, a minister 
cannot ac( upon many hundreds. Thus to 
supply vacancies occasioned by death, and 
to instruct (he new comers and Increasing 
population, especially so situated, an Im- 
mense demand for faithful and qualilied 
preachers of the gospel was created. Chris- 
tians in (he older States saw ihis, and felt 
the necessity for unprecedented exertion. 
The crisis could only be met by gigantic 
eSorts, and blessed be God they have been 
pul forth. In 1808, (here was not, properly 
■peaking, a theological academy in America. 
The young men were accustomed to go 
through the curriculum at the colleges, 
lake out their degree, and then (o go, six or 
eight together, (o some venerable and emi- 
nent minister, under whose direction they 
studied theology. This, however, was an 
uncertain and irregular method, and the ne- 
cesfflty Itecame apparent lo call forth the 
liberality of Christians, for the consolidaUau 
and extension of plans for the training of 
Christian ministers. The results are, that 
from 1808 to 1834, tuttnty-ont Iheolc^ical 
institutioQ* have been reared ; all, vildi one 
exception, evangelical, and containing emi- 
nently devoted men. both as instructors and 
pupils. In these 20 evangelical institu- 
tions, (here are s(udents, 315 Presbyterian, 
231 Congregational, 120 Episcopalian, 98 
Kiptiit, 86 smaller sects, including Dutch 
Reformed, Evangelical Lutheran, &c, The 
Methodist Society have lately introduced a 
course of study ammg (heir jraung men 



who are lo be titled for the Inloirtry, tho 

" When Ihe nnnies of Dr. Alexander and 
Dr. Miller of Princeton, Dr. Woods, pro- 
fessor Stuarl, and Dr. Skinner, of Andover; 
Drs. Beeclier, Taylor, and others are meo- 
(i<Hied. the public have a sufficient indlca- 
(ion of what doctiines are laugh(. There 
Is every reason (o hope thai all the young; 
meujusl mentioned are Iruly regenerated. 
They tiave complcled their college studies, 
and afterwards (hey spend (hree years in a 
(heolop;ii;al academy. There have been ob- 
(ained for these theological seminaries dur- 
ing the (wen(y-five years of (heir existence, 
611,000 volumes. These are exclusive of 
(he college libraries. 

" Perhaps greater attention is now paid 
than formerly, lo the extent of (he young 
men's studies. If [he ministry Is lo elevale 
(he charac(er of (he people, the miois(elS 
must receive a thorough educa(ion, and it 
is the prevailing impression that instead of 
sending inferior men to Ihe far West, men 
of (he finest and most cuUivaled minds 
sliould proceed (hUher, to mould and con- 
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" One striking characti 



young men is 
Spirit* When .n, 
(which has 612 

Che tie Id,) wants leu or iwemy meu lo 
supply the deslttutions, not of many gen- 
erations, for there are none such in America, 
but of one or two years standing, (hey ap- 
ply to [he senior classes in the theological 
institutions. These young men do not ask 
whether the congregations are large, the 
salaries are good, or the society pleasant ; but 
hearing of des(I(uiion, (hey say at once, 
" We go." So (hat at this moment some of 
(heir bes( men are laboring in llie newly 
settled West. A man without a missionary 
spirit, Sir, is not fit to be a minister; and 
when I tell you [hat half (heir rising min- 
istry are the fruits of revivals, and thai a 
missionary spirit so generally pervades them, 
you will join with me In saying that we 
cannot but ho]ie great things (or America 
and (he world. 

Education Socieliel. 
" These Institutions are pecnliar to 
America, and are perhaps less understood 
in this country, than some of their other 
Societies. They have no relation to com- 
mon schools — a department which (heir 
name would indicate to an English ear. 
It was found when revivals became gene- 
ral, that the Lord brought into his church, 
a multitude of young men of talent and 
ardor, who earnesdy desired to consecrate 
Ihemselves to the cause of Christ, in the 
ministry of (he gospel. But many were 
unable (o support (hemaelves during the 
long course of study required by Presbyte- 
rians, and Congregatlonaliats, and othsn. 
Some had (o go to ■ preparabiry academy 
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for tno yeuv, and all nbo bad nol beeo st 
college, were required lo attend one four 
veara, lod allerwardB a theological aeinlnary 
for three yeard. Hence from seven lo nine 
veal's are ejcpentled in preparatory Btudies. 
The receMity of the case gave rise lo edu- 
catko societies, by which young luen are 
Aupported while pursuiDg their studies in 
the various colleeea and seminaries through- 
out the Union. But these socieliea do Dot 
confine their alien lion to home wants ; they 
are alwaya rejoiced when any of their 
beneSclaries determine to go to Ihe hea- 
then. Indeed, as we shall see in a moment, 
there is actually a premium affixed lo con- 
■ecralion to this work. They proceed upon 
a broad basis — the basis ot the apostles — Ihe 
basis or the Saviour's command, ' Go ye 
Into all ihe loorld,' and they are prepared 
(o receive nil suilable individuals who are 
willing to labor at liome or abroad. 

" T^E American Educatioh Socie- 
TT is the largest and most important. It is 
not confined to one sect, but as the secretary 
told me, it receives dU evangelical and gill ed 
young men, whatever may be their de- 
noininatiaD. Each youug man before he is 
received, undergoes a uiosi rigid and scru- 
(Inizing examination, not only as lo his 
penonal piety, which is essential, but as to 
bis mental qualifications. There are ex- 
■miners in almost every State, consisting of 
a few of the most eniiiieDt clergymen. As 
a (iroof of the tiSeral and non-sectarian 
character of the institution. Bishop Mcll- 
vaine of Ohio, an Episcopalian, is one of the 
examiners, although the Society is chiefly 
supported by Coogre gallon alists and Pres- 
byterians. This Society is educating 912 
JDung men for the ministry. The As»m- 
ly's Board of Education, connected with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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slitulion, has 612 under its charge. 

" The JVoHhem Biiptul Society has 260. 
The Episcopalian, German Rclormed, Lu- 
theran, Elc. Etc. have also a consiilerahle 
number. The whole number at present 
being educated by these societies, expressly 
for the Christian ministry, is 2,000. These 
are exclusive of a very large number who 
are paying the expenses of their own edu- 
cation, and who are equally pious and pro- 
miang. Many of them, of course, are in 
the preparatory academies, — others in Ihe 
colleges, — others in the theological inslitu- 
tions. How delightful to conlemplate this 
amount of mind, of renewed and sanetiGed 
mind — ^11 bearing upon the one great object 
of spreading Ihe glorious gospel of the 
blessed God ! 

" Dr. Matbeson then described the Man- 
ual Labor Institutions, in which two or 
three hours' labor per day, either in agri- 
cultural or mechanical operations, is not 
only conducive to the health of Ihe students, 
but, in a country where labor is so valu- 
able, pays half the ex^iense of Ibeir educa- 



ready money. ! 
their own educi 



tion. Health seems lo hare been Ihe first 
inducement to establish them, and in Ihia 
ihey have succeeded admirably. It has 
also been found thai young men of respec- 
table families, whoae parents were eilen- 
I, and yet could ill spare 
have been able to pay (or 
with comparative ease. 
By this means also, Ihe ability is given lo 
educate double the number of young men 
for Ihe ministry. The expense of one In- 
stitution for a year, was 5S.213 dollars, and 
the value of labor, 26,268 dollars— mora 
than one half. This fact is accounted fu', 
let, by Ihe value of labor; and 2d, by the 
fact that a young man can be boarded and 
lodged lor one and a balf dollar per week. 
Ttiere is a prevailing wish to raise the tone 
of feeling among all young men preparing 
for the ministry. And the plan adopted is 
not to make Ihem charity students, but to 
lend them the sums expended in their edu- 
cation. So they give the Society s note of 
hand, pledging themselves, that if, Id the 
providence of God, they are placed In a 
situation enabling Ihem to do so, ihey will 
re|)ay the whole sum without interesL 
This note is cancelled if they devoie them- 
selves to the work of Foreign Mlssiona. 
Many of the young men have already re- 
paid the Society. Not having to conteod 
agaiust the withering and paralyzing influ- 
ence of a dominant sect, the miuiaters there 
are better paid, than the average of those 
in this country who are not connected with 
the national establishment. They are thus 
sooner enabled to refund the expense of 
their education. Of course, the money re- 
paid is expended in the education of others. 
In Ibis way, too, Ihey keep improper young 
men from applying to Ibem. No man 
wishing lo be a lawyer or a phyaiciao, 
would apply to any Education Society ; 
for the moment he changed bis professisd 
object, and relinquished studying for the 
ministiy, be would he bound la honor to 
refund all expenses lo the Society. 

" The Rev. Doctor then spoke to the fbl- 
loning effect: — ' I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessiUE the annual commencement at An- 
ilover Theological Seminary. I was struck 
with the vigor and cultivation of mind, dis- 
ed by the variona students who eh- 
iblic eiercises. They wer» 
m prepared (or any exigency. 
Ul ininy-sii who departed from the In- 
alitution on that occasion, having finished 
their studies, nine devoted themselves to 
foreign missionary work ; one of them, a 
young man in possession of a fortune of 
thousauiis of dollars. The missionary apirit 
had been cultivated during the whole of 
their residence In the academy. They had 
held meetings once a fortnight or month, to 
contemplate the moral map of the world, 
and to gather and impart whatever InltHma- 
tion they could obtain regarding ils CDUdl- 
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time with the son of the 
well known Dr. Dwtghl in New Haven. 
Iho Mat d( Yale college. He i» not con- 
nected Willi the college. As Iheie are 
SUO ituiJeiila there, 1 naturally iiresuitied 
that B sniHll town of M.IIIH) inhabilants. 
would feel ilis deinoruliziii)^ iuQueiice of 
the |>reBence of aa many young men Una, 



" ' 1. Tlie MriclFieaa at (he rules, and the 
UQCoinpiainismg inlecrity of the Tdcully 
One inMancG ol' proSigscy would for eier 
expel a muii from the Eolleec, and would, 
as a consequence, ruin hia prareseioual 
prospects for life. 

" ' 2. The powerful moral influence of a 
body of decidedly Christian professora, and 
of upwards of 250 pious aludentj, many of 
them Dien of superior iutelleclual energy 
and atlalninenls. I'liose who u»mld bieak 
out, dare not; they could not bear the re- 
pioaeh of ihose intellectually aitd morally 
superior to themselves. 

" ' 1 must conclude by mentioning one 
Incident. At a meeting in Boston of the 
Northern Baplist Ediicalion Society, my 
friend Dr. Reed beinfc prestnl, and Bulling 
they were in debt S.INNI dollars, lold them 
lie was forry to find it so, and that they 
oughi not to separate without clearing ilolT 
They hesil lied. Hesaid.iryuu will anionir 
you make up nineteen scholarships, 1 will 
subscribe the tweiiiielh. This was the 
commencement ; and before the meeting 
was dismissed, forly-finc were subscribed 
for. We may learn from lUtenients like 
these. 1 do believe, that if Christian 
ohurches at home would do as they ought 
and might, not only our own country, but 
the whole world, would ere long be evan- 

Tha second motion was proposed by 
Mr. ALBiAnDER of Edinburgh. His ad- 
dress was devoted principally to a atate- 
menl of what he had seen and heard re- 
speclinp; the universiiies and theological 
institutions of Germany, during a recent 
visit (0 that country. This statement laid 
opeD a view of things Id that country, dia- 
metrically the reverse of (hat given by Dr. 
Matheson regarding America. If, in the 
one country, there was hardly an instance 
of a college that was not under decidedly 
Christian influence ; in (he other, (here 
was not perhaps one that was not more oi 
less under not only an unchristian, but a 
positively skeptical inSuence. In Halle, 
. out of ten theological professors, there are 
only two, or at moat three, who are believ- 
ers in the inspiration ol (he Bible ; at Leip- 
slc, if we except Rosenmuller, who is 
hardly an excepdon, inasmuch as his senti- 
ments ara doubtful, there is not one ; and 
even at Berlin, where religion* iaflueoce is 
VOL. Till. 



more felt than in any of the other colleges 
of Germany, it is believed (hat only a very 
small pioporiion uf the teachers ol theology, 
take the evang.'lical side. The elTecl of alt 
this on the students is, as may be expected, 
of a most injurious and destructive nature. 
1'heir very appearance is aliuoat (hat of a 
set of desperadoes ; and their conduct is 
tearfully In keeping with (heir looks. The 
most iircgular liabits, and (lie most demoral- 
izing pursuits, are common even amont; the 
sludents of theology. The speaker illus- 
trated these statements ac some length ; hot 
at the same (line expresjed his hope (liat an 
improvement was beginning to take place, 
I'he Gxei'lioiis of Dr. Tluiluck at Halle, aikd 
of professors Neander and Hengstenbei^ at 
Berlin, were beginning lo he felt, and U H 
to be hoped (hat the young men (o whom 
these excellent individuals have communi- 
cated coi'i-ect views of scriptural Irutb, will 
lie eminently (iselul in eounteraclmg tha 
influence of that awful loii-ent of impiety 
and Infidelity, which has been overflowing 
the land of tho Deformation lor so many 
years wiili its poisonous waters. Mr. A., 
in conclu^on, exhorled the meeting ■• re- 
joice tha( the In.'-titulion (hey were called 
upon lo patroniie, was one which not only 
sought (o guard agBin9( (he entrance iat» 
its classes of any but pious young men. but 
which was bI*o ]>reBided over by men who 



way ai at once to inform the understanding, 
and improve the heart, — at once lofit lor 
public duty, and maintain in undiminiBheil 
ligor, (he fervor of private devotion. He 
concluded by moving that the thanks of the 
meeting be given lo Mr. Ewing and Dr. 
n'ardlaw, tor their efficient and disinler- 
ested services as Tutors during the past 

The motion was seconded in a short, but 
neat and suitable speech, by Mr. (^wbb, 
one of the late Btuden(j. Tho chairman 
then addressed both the Tutors, and con- 
veyed lo them in very appropriate terms, 
the thanks of the meeting. Mr. Ewing 
and Dr. Wardlaw, In reply, gave a, most 
pleasing testimony to (he talents, assiduity, 
and goo) conduct of the students during tne 
past year; and expressed the high graliG- 
cation which it aflbrded them lo walcti over 
(hem and labor among (hem. Dr. W. in 
the course of his address, (uok occasion to 
allude to the interestiag details of Dr. 
Matheson, as tending to viiidicBte (he char- 
acter of injured, insulted, ilandered Amer- 
ica. 'She appears,' said he, ' lo be dtung 
what is iiuleed wonderful in the extreme; 
and never, unUI a principle of liberality, 
like that mentioned by Dr. U., be univer- 
sally adopted, can the voluntary principle 
have fair and full play.' Dr. W. tlien cor. 
roborated, from the lestimony of Dr. Wood* 
of America, some of (he statementa wbidl 
had been given, respecting the willingness 
36 
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A vole of Ihnnks (o Ihc office-bearer? 
and lo f)r. Rii^^eir for y« ronducr id (h< 
cliair, clofed tbe busiocu of ihe evening. 



INTELLIGENCE. 

AMxmiCAK Educatiom Societt. 

Qmrltrly MtUing ef Ihe Dirtdori, 
Tbe UBual Quarterly Meeiini; of (he 
Board of Directors at Ihe American EJuca- 
tiou Sociely. wa.s held an Wednesday. Jan. 
18, 1836. Approprialiani for Ihe quarler 
were made (o beneficiariea in various insli- 
tuUoiu aa follows : 

16 Theol.Scm's,ISD 7 157 SS.aiS 
2T Colleges, 3Si) 13 393 7,fi91 
64 AcBdemiet, 17T 41 2IS 3,670 

107 InililulioDS, 707 61 76S $I4,S71 
or the above, Ihe Preabylerian and 
Western Education Societies, made appro- 
priatioDi as foilons : 

II Theol. Sem's, 41 S 46 $ 942 
16 Colleges, 1G2 9 157 2,974 

S6 Academies, 98 27 125 2,4S2 

68 iDSliluUom, 291 37 328 «6,398 

The above approprialians are larger, by 
•bout one thousand dollars, than Ihey were 
Ihe quarler before. The importance of Ihia 
Society and tbe necessity of makinK greater 
eflbrls lo sustain it, will be obvious lo all, 
upon suitable reflection. Tbe fiiends of 
Christ and of mankind are earnestly re- 
quested la ponder with deep seriousness, 
the following facts and considerations. 

I. The preaching of the gospel la tbe 
grand instrument which (iod enjploys In 
the salvation of men. 2. Tbere arc, in tbe 
United States, between Ihiee and four 
thousand churches of the dilfereni cvao- 
gelioal denominations, which are destilule 
of the settled miuislry, and at Ibe least cal- 
GDlalian, six millions of people, who are 
either ool at all, or but very partially, sup- 
plied with the means of grace ; and in 
other lands, Ibere are aix hundred milliona 
who have never yet heard Ihe glad tidings 
of mercy through a crucified Redeemer. 



3. To supply merely Ihe increase of popu- 
lalion In the Uniled States, which is about 
four hundred thousand B year, allowing 
only one minister to a Ihousaitd souls, aitd 
also the removal of minisiera hy death, 
which are about one hundred and 6fly 
every year, would require annually five 
hundred aud fifty minisiera. 4. Between 
two and three thousand ministers of suitabla 
qualifications, in addition to (hose now hi 
tlie field of service. migh( immediately ba 
employed iu the pastoral and missionary 
work in the UiiitedfStatea alone, could tliey 
b« procured. Home Missionary Societies 
are greatly retarded in their prf^rea* for 
want o( liborers. B. Foreign Missionary 
Societies are io danger of disastrous delays, 
if not of beini; brought at once lo a stand, 
in Iheir opeialions, for want of a sufficient 
number ot men lo be employed as missiona- 
ries. Such is the demand for efficient 
ministers of the gospel. 6. To assist 
in meeting this demand, is Ihe great 
object of Ihe American Educalioa Soci- 
ety. It affords limited aid to indigent 
pious young nien while preparing for the 
minidlry, in a nay to strengthen their mo- 
tives lo peisonal elTortj, and promote their 
intellectual and moral energy, 7. It ba* 
assisted iu all, more than two thousand font 
hundred young men while pursuing their 
studies, and tbere are now in the ministry, 
rising of seven hundred who were once 
under its palrouage. It is furnishlDg as- 
sistance the present year lo eleven hundred 
beneficiaries. 8. A large nuoiber ofbope- 
fully pious young men are found — Ibe fruit of 
revivals of religion, and of Ihe blessed in- 
Blniciion which is so eilensively given in 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes — posses- 
sing pronii^ing talents, who are restrained 
only by their indigence from obtaining an 
education for Ihe ministry. 9. It is be- 
lieved (hat prayer, — fervent, ImportuoaU, 
persevering, believing prayer — oBered hi 
Ihe family circle, in (he social meeting, at 
the monthly concert, on Ihe Tuesday im- 
mediately succeeding (he first Monday of 
every month, and at tbe annual concert <rf 
prayer on behalf of caltegea, will he cSee- 
lual to the conversion of multi(udes of 
young men, who will ultimately become 
preachers of righteousoesi. 10. Nothing 
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DOW Memi to be De«e«SBry, to secure in i 
■hort time a host of Hiitblul laborers for ihE 
it the funds requisite for meeting 
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■e much wanleci. To enable the 
American Education Saciely to carry for- 
ward the lai-ge number of youn^ air-.n nlio 
Hre now under its patronage, ami lu en- 
courage others who are conslaully applying 
for lid, much larger sums must be con- 
tributed than hive ever been paid into it» 
treasury. 11. The Society is now in debt 
ta the amount of ttven thontand dotlari, 
■Dd this debt la ■ccumulallng. 12. But 
why is the Society in debt, and why is the 
debt Bccuniutaling .' Because tlie Direc- 
tors of the Society cannot say to the youn^ 
men under patronage — no further assist' 
ance can be afTorded ; you must give up 
your bope of bearing (lie messages of sal- 
TitloD to perishing sinners, and return to 
your IbrDier occupations. The Board had 
g^veo a pledge to auslain them, and Itiey 
nUBt redeem it. Other young men, too, of 
good talents, who it was believed had beeu 
converted, and ln«pirecl with a desire to 
preach (he gospel, eoticitei! aid and received 
it. Could assistance be refused > Ko. 
The Directors daied not refuse it, in con- 
sequence of the loss of souls which might 
t>e occasioned thereby, and (he fvar of 
incutnng the displeasure of (he church, 
and also the displeasure of the great Head 
of the church. 13. And now they call on 
the Christian cotnmuiiil}' for means to 
enable them to meet their engagements. 
They do this in confident expectation of 
receiving (he assistance needed to relieve 
Uiem fi-om their embarrassment. 14. To 
those who may be disposed to aKird assist- 
ance, the rollowing methods are suggested. 
1. Let persons who have the means, make 
donations to the Society, as the Lord has 
prospered them. 2. Lei (hose who can do 
It, establish temporary scholarships, or make 
themselves life members of (he Parent So- 
ciety, or some Branch, or Auxiliary Society. 
The sum of sevenly-Gre dollars a year, 
subscribed with a view of being continued 
for seven years, constitutes a temporary 
scholarship, with which (he Directors will 
aim to bring forward one minister of (be 
go^tel. Forty doUirs paid by a elergymlD, 



or one hundred dollars paid by a laymao, 
constitutes an honorary life membership. 
Ministers have frequently been made life 
members by ladies and gentlemen of (heir 
parishes. 3. Let (he treasurers of Edu- 
caliou Societies make as large collections as 
possible, and remit them immediately to (h« 
Patent Instilntion. 4. Let ministers pre- 
sent (his subject to their people, in (he way 
(hey may deem most expedient for the 
benefit of the object, 9. Let all who hare 
a heart to pray, remember the American 
Education Society at the (hrone of grace, 
that (heir prayers and alma may ascend as 
an acceplable memorial before God. And 
may He who hath the hearts of all men in 
bis hands, incline ihose who possess the sil- 
ver and (he gold, to contribute liberally of 
ibeir substance to (his all important abject. 



JJeti. Mr. Path's Report. 

The commencement of another year ll 
adapted to impress <m our minds, a sense of 
the shortness of life, and to lead us to solemn 
self-examination. As we think of number* 
I pI tow- laborers, who began (h« hut 
rilh us, and who have since beeo 
hurried to their last account, some of them 
in the midst ol their days, we cannot well 
avoid the feelinj;, that what we do on earlh 
fur Christ and his cause, must be done 
quickly. The impression of (his (ruth on 
ly own mind, has indeed been fain( to 
bat i( ough( to have been. Sdll 1 (rust I 
have not wholly lost sight of i( while making 
my best etlorls for (lie ICducatioo cause. 
Since my last report, 1 have been enabled 
'0 labor without interruption, I have uiu- 
illy visited two congregallona, and, in sev- 
irat instances, three, on the Sabbath, and 
presented (o (hem the claims of (he Educa- 
tion Society. This (ravelling from one 
congregation to another on the Lord's day, 
b byno means a thing In itself to be chosen. 
I feel and lament (he (endency of so doing, 
'0 secularize holy time. But I know Dot 
lOW it can be consistently avoided. Expo- 
ience hitherto has proved, (hat In behalf of 
the EducalioD Society, (o any nothing of 
!._.. '-...-^,Q|g„( iiHiiiniion, If its claims 



iny places, the people will seldom or 

ver be addressed by an agent. If then (ha 

whole commuDi(y Deeds (o ba called tolaka 
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I Ihij 



very modeinte e 
there liaoreiyra 
It obvioioly bee 



e mulliplled beyond a 
nt, aiid on these polnix 
im for reasonable duubl, 
^^ > work of necessity 
inployed, (o tiavel fiom 
one pariah lo anolber, during the houra of 
ncred reat. Sliall it be uid ihal our caiiae 
niy b« pleaded with suecea: on oilier daya 
of the week ! Eiperieoce proves, Ihal we 

mind with the desired effect. Many per- 
Kia», to (ay the leaat, even of Ihoae who 
■re favorably diapoaed (swards benevottriit 
jnstitutiona, are too much er.Eras^{l with 
their aecular purauila, to (urn aside fi-oin 
them an treek days, and listen (o addreases 
Id favor of those institutions. Hence the 
conclusion, (hat if their claims are to be 
preaented in our congregations with the de- 
■Ired enec(, it mux. for (he most par(, be 
dene on (he Sabbath. 

Durine the last quarter, with (he excep- 
tion of Uie first Sabbath in January, my 
time has been employed in (he couniles of 
lilchfield, Tolland, and Windham. Though 
the population in the first of (hese couniles 
lias long been distinguished for intelligence, 
good oraer and the palionage of benevolen! 
inalitutiona, atill it Is no injuslice, (o state 
4ha( In times past, the Education Society 
has not in general, received (he attention 
it deserves. At present, however, there 

Persona of intelligence and influence, re- 
l^rd (hia Society with mora favor, and as- 
iign i( i(a proper place among kindred in- 



[Fu. 

On (he fiitt Sabbath in January, t pre- 

aenlcd the chums of the Education Soclely, 
to the pr'ople of my former chai^ in (he 
town of Bloonifield, formerly (he parish of 
Winlonbury ;. and Ihe result has been both 
honorable lo Ihia people, and gratifying to 
Ihe iriends of Ihe Society. Though their 
numbers and (heir means are comparadvely 
iiinall. and though they are dealitute of ft 
minister, having resigned (heir late 
10 Ihe office of an agent in (his tnsli- 
they have just given 140 dollars (o 
the wotk of prep'.ii Ing young men for 
Ihe minia(ry. May i( be ilieir happy ex- 
perience, Ihal Ihe liberal soul Is made fa(, 
and he that wnlerelh la ivalercd also him- 
aetf. 

But (hough ihe tokens of increasing lih- 
eralily jusi mentioned are cheering, i( ought 

ucation Society, are increaslDE fas(er than 
the su|>ply. At (he meedngot thedireclon 
of the Connecticut Branch, on Ihe SUthof. 
December last, more than ^fieen hundred 

beneficiaries within (he State, four of whom 
were new applicants for aid. This is a 
conaiderahly Ini^er sum than was ever be- 



nlsthadhefrie 



Ri(u(ions. If at the ti 






t there 



the contribulions for il were not great, ihey 
were, in all instances respectable ; and, 
nhat ia matter of encouragement, lor the 
Qtost part, considerably above what (hey 
have heretofore been. 

Though Ihe congregations in Ihe counties 
eS Tolland and Windham, are in general 
■mall and comparatively feeble, still Ihey 
manifested a commendable liberality in fa- 
vor of this Sociely. Justice requires me 
to stale, that in some instances the donations 
were such as fairly to ealille (hem to be 
lield up as examples of Chrisdan benefi- 
cence. Moat of the lime which 1 spent in 
these (wo counties, the state of the weather 
wai eminently unfavorable to the success 
aT an agent. In some inalaoces, my opera- 
tions were in great measure, or altogether 
defeated by (he severity of (he season. SliU 
from Ihe can(ributions in the places visited, 
it may tie lairly enimated, (hat had (he 
subject been presen(ed in all (be congrega- 
tions in this section of (he Stale, (he amouiil 
collected would have been at least twice 
equal to that received for this oliject in an^ 
former inaiance. This is owing to the 
considerations, that (he stamlai-d of lib- 
leralily Is more elevated, and (he lildueation 
«*UM more justly apprei^ated than in timet 



larger sui 

board. The prospect i 

of the Redeemer in mis nranrn, musi noi 
only continue, but increase (heir liberality, 
or il will ere long be under (he necessity of 

sustaining its own beneficiaries. 

But commendable as is giving br benev- 
olent inNtitullons, it must never be ntade a 
subalilute tor that apiH(ualily, which is the 
life and aoul of religion. It is In be feared 
ihat some find it more easy to give than lo 
pray, to part with their property (has their 
sina, and to talk fluently of (he operations of 
benevolence, than (o live near (o (5od. To 
this cause may i( not be ascribed, that he 
who travels up and down among (be 
churches, mecis with so few revivals of re- 
ligion, and finds so much cause lo sigh, and 
cry on account of the moral deaolalions of 
the land ! A Christian observer of our 
limes, cannot but feel that the spirit of giv- 
ing, good as it may be, will never of i(self 
avail to liic conversion of (he world ; that 
before all men can be brought to Christ, 
there must be far more faith and prayer, 
thai Ihe standard of piety must be greUly 
raised in the church. 



Rn. Mr. Mather's Report. 



Abodt Ihe first of December, I came 
into (hia Stale with (he view of beconilog 
permanently connected wiih Ihe Maine 
Branch of Ihe American Education Society. 
The (wo previous months of the quarter, 
were speat among the cburcbea of Hamp- 
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dec couDty, 
agency in Vermont. 

During; Ihe nioolli lh*t I hive been in 
this Suie, my laboi-a have been couQneit 
principally lo the county of Kennebec. The 
churches bdonitin); lo Ihii conference, are 
most or them small and feeble. A lew, 
however, are otherwise. Thme at Augusta 
and Hallawell, are Bomenhel large and able, 
particularly the former; and both truly lib- 
eral. The church at Winthrop, in next (a 

hind them in the eierciU of Christian he- 
Devolencc. I was iitdeed peciiliarly plear^ed 
with IhG liberal spirit manifested on (he 
occasion of my visit amon^ lliem. They 
cheerfully gave more than the amount 
which was stated (o them as being their 
proper proportinn. FanningtoD, a beautiful 
Tillage, contains a church next in size 
tad ability ; but owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, no general applicaiion was made to 
tbeiii lor aid. A few individuals, however, 
contributed liberally. 

With the exception of lliese four churches 
all in the county which have pastors, receive 
aid, I believe, from Ihe Missionary So- 
ciety. They are of course comparatively 
feeble. They were however, most of them, 
vlsiied and addressed on the subject of the 
Society; and according to their ability, 
(uay, beyond their ability, many of them, if 
we make the contributions of the more 
wealthy ctiurchea in the land Ihe standard,) 
cheerfully contributed to its funds. And I 
am happy lo avail myself of this opportunlly 
publicly lo testify to the cordiality with 
which Ibey revived this cause. They fell 
its importance, and while they readily gave 
of their substance to carry forward Ihe — '~ 
1 feel confident lliat Ihey prayed alsi 
will continue to pray, " Ihe Lord of Ih 
vest," that his bleBsinj( may allend the noble 
enterprise in which this Society is engaged. 
There are at prewnt, between 60 and Til 
Congreeational churches in this St^te des- 
of pastors. Wl .... 



ass 

beneficiaries of the Education Soewtj. 

With this fad in view they cannot but feel 
leep interest in Oic prosperity of this So- 
^ly. 1'he reEiolution ol Ihe last general 
nference, I trust will be carried into 
"ect. If not this year, they will hereafter 
rtsinly raise enough lo educate theii own 
■ung men. 



Rev, Mr, Foicltr') DiiquitHton. 

E THOOsAnn copies of ihe Rev. Orin 
Fowler's Disquisition on Ihe Evils of Uung 
Tobacco, and the Necessity of Immediate 

Entire Reformation, have been pre- 
!ii lo Ihe American Education Society, 
by three members of his church, for distrl' 
bution among the beneliciaries of the So. 
ciety. The donation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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: from Andover evi 
comparatively few fi-om tha 
'cr lind their way into Maine 
in they hope for a supply frou 



ought not to hops for pastors from these 
seminaries. There are other sections of the 
country, and other portions of the world, 
•qually important, and equally demanding 






sUtutions can m 



n these 



snicnily go. From 
□er own seminary, therefore must Main" 
hope chiefly for a supplj of pastors. An 
from the present state of that iiutitutloi 
she need not hope in vain. Bangor seni 
nary is taking its proper stand among 111 
Iheologlcil seminaries of the country. 1 
the students of this seminary, mainly mu 
Ihe churches of this Stale look for the 

Crs. Now a large portion, if not li 
r proportion of these students, are tt 
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QUARTERLY REGISTER. 



MEMOIR OF REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, D. D. 
PKKBiDBH'r or UK ION cou:ede. 

Jonathan EowABDa, D. D., the second president oF Union college, 
Schenectady, waa born at Norlbampton, Maaa., on the 26lh day of May, 
O. S., 1745. He was the. second son and the ninth child of the Rev, 
Jonathan Edwards, of Northampton, and atlerwards president of the New 
Jersey college, and of Mrs. Sarah Edwards, daughter of the Rev. Jamea 
Pierropont, [commonly written Plerpont,] of New Haven, Conn. In his 
infancy and early childhood, he was afflicted' with an inflammaiory weak- 
ness in his eyes, which almost, entirely 'prevented his learning to read until 
a much later period than is common for children in New England. At 
length, by the repeated application of various remedies, the inflammation in 
some degree abated, and he was enabled to apply himself moderately to the 
rudiments of knowledge. He waa also subjected to the in conveniences 
resulting from the unhappy contest between his father and the church tind 
society of Northampton, which terminated in the dismission of Mr. 
Edwards. The family removed to Stockbridge in 1651, when this son 
was six years old. The circumstances of his siAiation at Stockbridge, 
are thus detailed by himaelf, in the Preface to his Observations on the 
Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, 178S. " When I was but six 
years of age, my father removed with his family to Stockbridge, which, 
at that time, was inhabited by Indians almost solely ; as there were in the 
town but twelve families of whites or Anglo-Americans, and perhaps one 
hundred and fifty families of Indians. The Indians being the nearest 
neighbors, I constantly associated with them ; their boys were my daily 
schoolmates and playfellows. Out of my father's house, I seldom heard 
any language spoken besides the Indian. By these means, 1 acquired the 
knowledge of that language, and a great facility in speaking it. It became 
more familiar to me than my mother tongue. I knew the names of some 
things in Indian, which 1 did not know in English ; even all my thoughts 
ran in Indian ; and though the true pronunciation of the language is 
extremely difficult to all but themselves, they acknowledged that I had 
acquired it perfectly ; which, as they said, never had been acquired before 
by any Anglo-American. On account of this acquisition, as well as on 
account of my skill in their language in general, I received from them 
many compliments applauding my superior wisdom. This skill in thelc 
language I have in a good measure retained to thia day." 
TUL. Till. 37 
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As his father intended him for a missionary among the aborigines, he 
Bent him in October, 1755, when he was but ten yeara of age, with the 
Rev. Gideon Hawley,* to Oughquauga, on the Susquehannah river, to 
learn the language of the Oneida Indians. In the Preface from which we 
have quoted above, he saya, " In my tenth year, my father sent me among 
the Six Nations, with a design that I should learn their language, and thus 
become qualihed to become a missionary among them. But on account of 
the war with France, which then existed, I continued among them but 
about six months.f Therefore the knowledge which I acquired of that 
language was but imperfect," The Indians were so much pleased with 
his attainments, and his amiable disposition, that, when they thought their 
settlement exposed to inroads from the French, they took him upon their 
shoulders, and carried him many miles through the wilderness, to a place 
which they deemed secure. 

In the month of February, 1760, when he had almost completed his 
fifteenth year, he commenced the study of the Latin language, at a 
grammar-school, in Princeton, New Jersey. In September, 1761, be 
was admitted a member of the college of New Jersey, in the same town. 
In September, 1765, he received the degree of bachelor of arts.^ In the 
year 1763, and while he was in college, at a time of general attention to 
religion in Princeton, Mr. Edwards obtained a hope of his reconciliation 
to God through Christ. This was during the presidency, and under tlie 
impressive preaching of Dr. Finley.§ The following dedication of himself 
to the service of God, which was made by him at that time, was found 
among his papers after his death. 

" JVwjou HaU, [Cdlege of Aiie Jer»ey,] Sept. 17, 1763. 
"I, Jonathan Edwards, student of the college in New Jersey, on this 17lh 
day of September, 1763, being the day before the first time I proposed to 
draw near to the Lord's table, after much thought and due consideration, 
as well as prayer to Almighty God, for his assistance, resolved in the grace 
of God to enter into an express act of self-dedication to the service of God ; 
as being a thing highly reasonable in its own nature, and that might be <^ 
eminent service to Keep me steady in my Christian course, to rouse me out 
of sloth and indolence, and uphold me in the day of temptation. 

• Thii eicellent miiiionitr nu a nslim of CniiDBcticuI, >i>d craduBled >1 Yale college in 1719. Be 

barie, intba CDunlr; afllie MoliaKk lodiui, ud after hia reUim u SlUkbridite. lie opeded hie Kbool 
•gain at Ihe bsiinpmB of winloi, under lliB palronaga of Mr, Edwarda. Hero he waa the iiulructot of tka 
clUdien or a nnmber of Hohawk, Unelda. and 'i'uscaiora fiunillea, and preacbed to them ca the SaUiub. 
II baini detnmiiHd bf tli« Cotnmissiaiicia for Indian aiTain is Boalm, la MtaMiib a miinoo in the coaatiT 
«r Iha Inqpola, or ItBdiant of the Six Nationi, he enfa^fed in the plan. In UaTi 17S3, aecompuiied \ij 
TlMWIhj Woodbridfa, ■ mntleiaan who poiiesaad gisat influenn with ths Indiaiu. he aet ODt o* hia 
jauroVT, aad oa tba niirtti of June readied the nlace of theJT deitinatioa, Onohof hrwBxe, or OughquauA 
vbenlie wu hvonblT [sceiiod by ih» Indiini. Julf ai, 1TM, Mr. Hanley waa oidiined at Boiton, ud 
HMD rMiimsd to bii eutioo, where be remained till Hit. 17SG, when the Pnnch war ohliged him to wilh- 
doK, Ai>ril]«.nS8,hoi>'a>in<talled paitor oftha Indian ehnrch at Marahpee, Man. He died Oct, ^ 

t Eironeoualf etated in Dwight'i Life of Edwiida. to hiie been Iwelia moalha, p. MS, and in Ibo Com. 
Eianf. Uag. Fol. ii. p. 'JIH, to have been foor moDtha. 

eirilian in Haaaachiuetta ; Jo«l Benedict, D. D.; Jacob Ruah, LL. D.; Eb^ncaer Pembertoo, LL. D.; 
lliMldorick Romevn, II.!).^ Darid Raniiav, M. D.,the hiatorian of the revolution. The elaai waa the 
lariDBt which had at that tints graduatail U tha coIIced. The collon luiora were Jacob Ker, SainiHl 
Blair, and Jamea ThompHn. 
f Dr. PinleiF died in Phil^elphia, Jail n, nee, in the Slat veai ofbii ni^e. He amphaticallT died i> 

I lea lhe'niilneu*of'the"MedUtar. ' I ace ihe^loveTf J«u>. "°"> L°di™tT.d°.'°d toh. Jithhim; I 
lona Id he clothed with the evaiplsia tifhteaunaai of Chiia 
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" Eternal aad ever-blessed God ! I desire with the deepest humiliation 
and abaseinent of soul, to come in the name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, and present myself before thee, sensible of mj infinite unworthi- 
ness to appear before thee, especially on such an occasion as this, to enter 
iolo a corenant with thee. Bat notwithstanding my sins hare made such 
a separation between thee and my soul, I beseech thee, through Christ thy 
Son, to vouchsafe thy presence with me and acceptance of the best sacri- 
fice which I can make. 

" I do, O Lord, in hopes of thy assisting grace, solemnly make an entire 
and perpetual surrender of all that 1 am and have unto thee, being deter- 
mine! in thy strength to renounce all fornier lords who have had dominion 
over me, every lust of the eye, of the flesh and of the mind, and to live 
entirely devoted to thee and thy service. To thee do I consecrate the 
powers of my mind, with whatever improvements thou hast already or shalt 
be pleased herealler to grant me in the literary way; purposing if it be thy 
good pleasure to pursue my studies assiduously, that I may be belter pre- 
pared to act in any sphere of life in which thou shalt place me. I do also 
solemnly dedicate all my possessions, my time, my influence over others, to 
be all used for thy glory. To thy direction I resign myself and all that I 
have, trusting all future contingencies in thy hands, and may thy will in 
all things and not mine be done. Use me, O Lord, as an instrument of 
thy service ! I beseech thee, number me among Ihy people 1 May I be 
clothed with the righteousness of thy Son ; ever impart to me through him 
all needful supplies of thy purifying and cheering Spirit I 1 beseech thee, 
O Lord, that thou wouldst enable me to live according to this my vow, 
constantly avoiding all sin ; and when I shall come to die, in that solemn 
and awful hour, may I remember this my covenant, and do thou, O Lord, 
remember it too, and give my departing spirit an abundant admittance into 
the realms of bliss I And if when I am laid in the dust, any surviving 
friend should meet with this memorial, may it he a means of good to him, 
and do thou admit him to partake of the blessings of thy covenant of 
grace, through Jesus the great Mediator, to whom with thee, O Father, 
and thy Holy Spirit, be everlasting praises ascribed, by saints and angels' 
^™^''- Jonathan Edwards." 

Soon after leaving college, he entered on the study of divinity under the 
instruction of the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D. D., of Bethlem, Conn.* Oct. 
3lst, 1766, he was licensed to preach the gospel bj the Litchfield Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, in Connecticut. The following year he 
spent in preaching as a candidate for the ministry, but in what towns it is 
not now known. 

In 1767, he was appointed to the office of tutor in the college of New 
Jersey, which he accepted. Here he remained two years.t Some months 
after his election, he was chosen professor of languages and logic. At the 
same time, Mr. Blair and Dr. Hugh Williimson were appointed professors. 
Mr. Blair alone saw fit to accept the appointment. The Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Yates, formerly a professor in Union college, now of Chittenango, N. Y., 
in a letter to the writer of this article, says ; " The nanio of Jonathan 

*Dr. BellBiny wMlheintimile fiiend and cniTnnpaiiJeiit of Dr. EilwaidJi'i Mher, ind (ccorded munlr 
t Tba am fair wu the Inurvil batwemi ths dc^Ui of Prei. Fialey and the ae»a>ian of Piu. With- 

B»r>l ptiilaKptij. The relloH (uIdti iiF Mr. Edwuib, wen Eheneini Penibenwi uid Jouph Peiiun, 
Maw. Di. Mm Woodliull, at Hoomoui^ N. J., (gnd. ITSS,} ipeiki of Hr. FauuD u "u aiullent tiitoi.* 
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Edwards was associated with great literary and religious attUDments, in 
the estimation of those who in his day had been connected with the college 
of New Jersey, either as students or as managera of the interests of that 
college. His diligence and proficiency while a pupil in the institution, and 
his industry and hdelity when called lo take a part in the labors of instruc- 
tion and goTernment, secured to him the esteem and affection of bis con- 
temporaries." 

During his residence in Princeton, he was invited to preach in the society 
of White Haven, in the town of New Haven, Conn. On the 5th day of 
January, 1769, he was ordained to the pastoral charge of that church and 
society, where he continued until May, 1795.* 

" For several years previous to his dismission," remarks a writer in (he 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, (understood to be the son of Dr. Ed- 
wards, J. W. Edwards, Esq., of Hartford,) "an uneasiness had subsisted 
in the society, arising from different religious opinions which sprang up, 
and were adopted by some of the leading, and most influential men among 
his parishioners. Those sentiments which originated the uneasiness, were 
of a nature opposite to the sentiments of Mr. Edwards, and of the church 
and society at the time of his ordination. This diversity of opinion, may 
justly be considered as the principal cause of the separation between Dr. 
Edwards and his people ; though others of inferior moment, and taking 
their rise from this principal one, had their influence. The ostensible 
cause, however, assigned by the society, was their inability to suppwt a 
minister. In the month of May, 1795, he was dismissed by an ecclesias- 
tical council, at the mutual request of the pastor and the society." 

In January, 1796, he was re<setlled in the ministry in the town of Cote- 
brook, Litchlield county. Conn,, where he continued lo preach to a very 
affectionate people till called to the presidency of Union college, in June, 
1799. In this town he intended to have spent the remainder of his days. 
A change of audience enabled him, in some measure, to relax from the 
task of a weekly preparation for the Sabbath, and furnished him with more 
dme to pursue his favorite study of theology. To this the retired situation 
of Colebroolc greatly contributed. 

" The views of truth held by Dr. Edwards," remarks Dr. Yates, " were 
strictly Galvinistic; and as held by him, they were pre-eminent for their 
correct, extensive, and well-digested principles — and for their strictness 
and consistency. In his conversation and preaching, bis exhibition of 
truth was destitute of ornament. He obviously sought nothing but truth 
itself undisguised, and he presented it to the mind luminously and with 
great simplicity. Though he always regarded the opinions of bis fellow 
men with doe respect, yet he investigated for himself, and yielded ulti- 
mately and implicitly to none but the Father of spirits, speaking in his 
written word. In his opinions, he bad great decision and firmness, because 
they were deliberately formed, afler patient and thorough invesligatioo. 
The unyielding tenacity with which he held and defended what in his 
opinion was revealed truth, might have lefl the impression of obstinacy on 
the minds of errorists and superficial judges ; but candid and observing 
men would always discover in his writings sufficient cause for unyielding 
firmness; so clear, comprehensive and unanswerable were bis exhibitions 
of truth. Whatever be undertook to do, he did thoroughly and perspicu- 
ously," 

A reviewer of his Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew 
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Indians, in the American Review and Literary Journal for 1801, remsrke, 
" Few men were more fitted, or more disposed to be useful than Dr. Ed- 
wards. Endowed with an active and penetrating mind, he consecrated his 
powers to the promotion of human happiness. And in taking a retrospect 
of his character and deportment, it i^ difficult to say whether he was most 
distinguished for his talents, his learning, his piely, or that unassuming 
modesty which is not always a concomitant of genius and erudition. As 
pastor of a church, though from a defective elocution he was by no means 
ranked among the most popular preachers, yet, in his pulpit performances, 
he never failed to discover that good sense, acuteness, and unaffected piety, 
which interest and instruct the more enlightened classes of hearers." 

While a minister in Connecticut, he superintended the theological 
studies of a number of young men. They were guided by a clear and 
well-digested system of religious truth. Some of them afterwards attained 
the highest standing in their Master's service. 

In 179S, Union college, in the town of Schenectady, State of New 
York, was established. The first president was the Rev. John Blair 
Smith, D. D., son of the Rev. Robert Smith, D. D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister in Pequea, Pa., and principal of the classical and theological academy 
in that place.* In relation to the manner in which he discharged his 
duties as president of a college, we are happy to quote from the communi- 
cation of Dr. Yates, already referred to, who was an eye-witness; being at 
that time connected himself with Union college. 

" In the Stale of Connecticut, where he was settled in the sacred min- 
istry, his extensive reading and investigations of truth, his critical studies 
and comprehensive mind, gave him a prominent standing among the first 
divines in the science of theology. Such eminence could not well escape 
the notice of Dr. John B. Smith, who had been called to the presidency 
of Union college at Schenectady, and was about to resign that office and re- 
deem a pledge he had left with the people of his pastoral charge in Phila- 
delphia, that if his health did not improve as president of college, and he 
should feel it his duty to return to the more desirable occupation of a 
pastor, he would on their application return, and who was looking for a 
gentleman whom he could recommend as a successor to himself in the 
office which he was about to vacate. The Rev. Dr. Theodorick Romeyn, 
also, who had been a classmate of Dr. Edwards at Princeton, and had 
great respect for his fellow student both as a scholar and a divine, with an 
ardent desire to promote, in the best way, the prosperity of a college, for 
which he had long and earnestly labored, both in laying its foundation and 
raising its character, readily and warmly advocated in the Board of Trus- 
tees his call according to the recommendation of Dr. Smith. The call 
was made with great unanimity and high expectations. It was presented 
to him while pastor of the church of Christ in Colebrook, Conn. His ac- 
ceptance, and his arrival in Schenectady in the month of July, A. D. 1799, 
were celebrated by the students and citizens with unusual expressions of 

joy- 

" The presidency of Dr. Edwards was short. He held the office only two 

• Hi. Smilh was bam June IS, ITSfl. Whils a meiDb^i of Uis aodetn; ■< Feqaea, be became deeply In- 
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years. He was scarcely harnessed for a full and rigorous discharge of the 
responsible duties of his station, when the arrow of death put an end to 
his labors, bereaved the college of her president, and disappointed the fond 
hopes of her friends. He died in the enjoyment of high esteem and great 
respect from the people generally, not only in Schenectady, but in Albany, 
in Troy, and in all the extent of his acquaintance in that ricinity. He 
had the confidence and affection of learned men,' and the warmest friend- 
ship of those who were admitted to the greater intimacies of friends and 
counsellors. His loss was severely felt in the city of Schenectady, and 
spread a gloom over the institution which had been under his care. Al- 
though the period of his labors was short, affording hardly an opportunity 
to enter on the duties of his office, still less for the development of his 
'qualifications for the calling he had consented to undertake; yet enough 
appeared of his intellectual and religious character, and of his ability to 
teach and to preside over the interests of the college, to gratify the trustees 
with reasonable evidence of their happy selection, and to promise his 
pupils the most valuable opportunities for solid and extensive mental im- 
provement. 

" The intellectual character of Dr. Edwards was distinguished for ac- 
curate discrimination and great comprehension. This was so well under- 
stood and acknowledged in the circle of his literary, especially his theo- 
logical intercourse, that when he had BtudJed a subject and professed to 
comprehend it, his exposition of it was eagerly read, and that rather with 
s desire to know and receive his opinion, than to question or even suspi- 
ciously examine its correctness. He had a strong predilection for the 
philosophy of mind and for metaphysics generally. This branch of educa- 
tion in the course adc^ted in Union college, belonged to the president's 
department, and though he had only a second class for instruction in it, 
Ihe critical notes he had made and given to his pupils, and his observations 
■during recitation furnished rich treasures of knowledge. The notes were 
ihighly esteemed by the students for the assistance and encouragement they 
:aSbrded, and though necessarily imperfect, because they were made only 
occasionally and on detached parts of the science, they were reiaioed for 
wime time on account of their value. The science of mathematics seemed 
to be peculiarly suited to his taste, and with the elementary parts of which 
lie had become familiar in early life. Whether, for the sake of mental dis- 
■cipline, agreeably to the practice of some professional gentlemen, the 
doctor had familiarized himself with the elements of mathematics by 
frequent reviews of them, the writer of this article does not know ; but his 
familiarity with them, and his well disciplined mind, render it probable that 
he had thus practised. In the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, he 
was rather a critical scholar than a man of taste and refinement. His 
knowledge of these was the result of intellectual effort, more than of that 
reading which is prompted by a cherished fondness for fine writing : it 
was fitted for the investigation of truth and for thought, more than fur 
indulgence of the imagination. The attention of Dr. Edwards was di- 
rected to the course of education with great solicitude to have it thorough 
in its plan and fair in its conduct. On this principle he insisted much that 
the works of an author on any subject should be read entire if possible, 
and that all examinations should be conducted so as to furnish a fair ex- 
hibition of the proficiency or academic standing of the scholar. Intelli- 
gence simply, the extension of liis knowledge, the increase of his own 
usefulness in the communication of information to others for their benefit 
and the promotion of hia personal comfort and happiness while thus em- 
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ployed, seemed to have influenced him in every effort he made, both 
mental and physical. He was a scholar who had JaborionBly and success- 
fully made himself such for purposes of the highest usefulness. 

" In the management of college, hb discipline was mild and aSectionately 
parental, and his requirements reasonable. Such a character for govern- 
ment in president Edwards, was unexpected to some who professed to 
know his disposition, and had formed their opinions of him in this respect. 
It was therefore the more noticed. There was an apparent austerity and 
reserve in his manner, which, no doubt, arose from the retirement of stndy 
and from habits of close thought, and would leave such impression after a 
slight acquaintance ; but in his domestic intercourse and with his intimate 
friends, while conscientiously strict and prompt in his duties, and while he 
acted with decision, he was mild and affectionate. The same spirit char- 
acterized his government of the college. It was probably conducted with 
greater mildness and affection than would have been exercised, had not the 
prevailing expectations of some intimated the danger of his erring on the 
side of severity. His pupils, like a well regulated family under faithful 
discipline, were respectfully attached to him. 

" In all his conduct and conversation, he maintained a conscienlions and 
unyielding reverence for God, for his Holy Word, and for his sacred in- 
stitutions. His habits formed by early education and those contracted hy 
the love of science, the results of close thought, fitted him for intercourse 
with minds rather than modes, with thoughts rather than with words un- 
meaning. On this account, he sometimes appeared unsocial and reserved ; 
but on topics of conversation which were interesting, and on suitable occa- 
sions, he was communicative and ready. His uniform consistency of 
character as a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, in all his intercourse with 
men, commanded, from every class, great respect and confidence. His 
light shone. His example was healthful in al! things. His influence was 
felt and increasing daily, every where. In the circle into which he was 
introduced by his relation to Union college, he found customs which to 
him were not only new, but palpably and confessedly wrong, even in the 
view of those who tolerated them. Respecting these, his opinion was ex- 
pressed with great kindness and prudence, but with decision, when occa- 
sions called for it. He relied more on the influence of example than on 
any thing besides.* His sympathies for the suflering were strong, and on 
suitable occasions were excited to a high degree. Such an occasion, with 
its influence on the doctor's feelings, was witnessed at a communion season 
in the Dutch Reformed church in Schenectady. In that cily were many 
Africans. Some had been liberated, others were in bondage. Of these, a 
considerable number made a credible profession of religion, and were con- 
sistent in their deportment. They usually approached the Lord's table 
together after the other members had enjoyed that privilege. Their ap- 
pearance to Dr. Edwards was novel, and attracted his attention ; but to a 
man who had appeared among the first in our country to expose the crime 
and cruelly of enslaving our fellow men, who had borne testimony against 
it in public, in print and conversation, and who felt tenderly in their 
behalf, the spectacle excited feelings which found no relief except in tears. 
For the welfare of the community around him, as well as for the college 
over which he presided, he felt great solicitude, and in various ways of 
contrivance and ministerial labor, endeavored to fill up the few days he 

• Ths CDitdm dT famiilijiii cuke srut wine on Tiuieial occiuiona wm goiiig inla disuH, bul had not jtt 
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was suffered to be with them until he was taken away. He left behind 
him in his efforts to do good, a memorial of his desires to be useful, and an 
evideuce of what he would have done, had God seen fit to continue his 
life." 

Dr. Edwards died on the first of August, 1801. His labors were inter- 
rupted about the middle of Jul; b; an intermittent fever, unattended with 
any very alarming symptoms. But about eight days before his decease, 
nervous symptoms appeared, and indicated his approaching dissolution. 
The progress of the disease, from this date, was very rapid, and he ex- 
perienced its debilitating effects so much, that within three days, he was 
almost entirely deprived of bis speech, uf the free use of his limbs, and at 
intervals of his reason. Through the effects of his disorder, he was un- 
avoidably prevented from manifesting his religious feelings for the last five 
days of his life. In the early stages of his sickness, however, he expressed 
his entire resignation to the will of God. 

The year after Dr. Edwards was settled in the ministry at White Haven, 
he was married to Misa Mary Porter, daughter of the Hon. Eleazar and 
Mrs, Sarah Porter, of Hadley, Mass. By her he had four children, three 
of whom survived their father.* Mrs. Edwards was drowned in June, 
1793. As Dr, Edwards and his wife were riding in a chaise, in the north- 
eastern part of New Haven, and at some distance from home, the doctor 
was called away to attend to some necessary business. As Mrs. Edwards 
was returning, she allowed the horse to drink at a watering place in a 
small river, with the depth of which she was wholly unacquainted. The 
horse suddenly fell, and threw her from the chaise into the river, where 
she was drowned. The second wife of Dr. Edwards was Miss Mercy 
Sabin, daughter of Mr. Hezekiah Sabin of New Haven. 

" As a brother. Dr. Edwards merited and receined the respect and affec- 
tion of all his brothers and sisters. He was a son worthy of his parents. 
As a husband and father, he was kind, faithful and affectionate. Being 
blessed with good health, he generally rose early, and immediately began 
his regular routine of business and duty, which he observed through life 
with great uniformity, and from which he was not easily diverted. He 
considered his immediate duty to his Creator as requiring his first attention, 
and then his relative and social duties. All his business, as far as possible, 
was aystemalized, and performed with entire regularity." 

When a child, he was singularly dutiful and conscientious. About the 
eighteenth year of his age, he began a diary of his religious life, but, for 
unknown reasons, relinquished it, after a few months. From this diary, 
he appears early to have determined constantly to strive against sin and 
temptation, to live in a manner becoming his holy profession, and to devote 
himself wholly to the service of God. By nature, he was of an ardent, 
irritable disposition, of which he appears to have been early conscious. 
Whilst he was very young, he formed a resolution uniformly lo resist this 
propensity with unabating watchfulness. This he entered upon as an 
important business of his life, as what must be accomplished, however 
arduous and difficult. Such success, through the blessing of God, attended 
his exertions in this respect, as enabled him to gain an unusual command 
over his passions, and to pass through a life, attended by many trying cir- 
cumstances, with uncommon equanimity. His fortitude under trials was 
great — a fortitude not founded in stoical insensibility, but in an unwa- 
vering trust in God. 
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The folIowiDg coincidences between his life and that of hia father have 
been meulioned. " They had the same name ; were liberally educated ; 
were distinguished scholars; were tutors in the BeminarieB in which they 
were educated ; were preachers ; were settled in congregations, in which 
their maternal grandfathers were also settled before them ; were dismissed 
on account of their religious opinions ; were settled again in retired situa- 
tions ; were elected to the presidency of a college, and within a short lime 
after they were inaugurated, died the one in the 66lh and the other in the 
57th year of his age. To this may be added, that in person, mind, and 
life, they were remarkably alike." 

Dr. Edwards's works were the following : — 

1. "The Salvation of all Men strictly examined, and the Endless Ptinish- 
ment of those who die impenitent, argued and defended, against the reason- 
ings of Dr. Chauncey, in his book entitled the Salvation of all Men." 
1 vol. 8vo. Several editions of this volume have been published ; one with 
an appendix by the Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, Mass. A writer in the 
American Review says, " His Treatise on the Doctrine of Umversal Salva> 
tion, particularly designed to refute the arguments of Dr. Chauncey on 
that subject ; and his publication on the Human Will, intended to explain 
and support the opinions of hia venerable father, as contained in his cele- 
brated work on the Will, will do lasting honor to his memory, both as a 
divine and philosopher." 

2. "A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity," written during his 
residence at Colebrook. A writer in the New York Theological Magazine 
remarks, "From the high reputation of Dr. Edwards, as an indefatigable 
student and close reasoner on subjects of an abstruse and metaphysical 
nature, I was led to enter on the perusal of this book with uncommon 
avidity. My curiosity was heightened by the frequent intimations I had 
received, that Dr. West's* performances were viewed by his friends as an 
unanswerable vindication of the Arminian scheme of self-determination 
and contingence, in opposition to the scheme of moral necessity as main- 
tained by president Edwards. The perusal I finished without the least 
disappointment. Few productions, I believe, on subjects of this nature, 
contain, in so small a compass, more instructioa or less superfluous matter. 
The distinctions made are clear, and the arguments cogent. Not only the 
outworks, but the strong hold of Dr. West seems to me to be utterly de- 
molished." The dissertation is divided into eight chapters. 1. Natural 
and Moral Necessity and Inability. 2. Liberty. 3. Self-determination. 
4. Motives and their Intluence. 5. Whether Volition be an Eflect and 
have a Cause? 6. Foreknowledge, and the Certainty and Necessity im- 
plied in it. 7. Objections considered. 8. The objection considered, that 
moral necessity implies that God is the autlior of sin. 

3. "Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, in 
which the extent of that language in North America is shown ; its genius 
is grammatically traced ; some of its peculiarities, and some instances of 
analogy between that and the Hebrew pointed out. Communicated to the 
Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, and published at the request of 
the Society." This was first published in the year 1788 ; then in the 5lh 
volume of Carey's American Museum, and finally in volume x., second 
series, of the Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
Hon. John Pickering remarks of this treatise as follows, " The work has 

* RaT. Di. SBmnel Weil of New Bedford, Mf., nhcwa Ea^syi OB Liberty and Necenilj wen pnbliihtd 
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been for some lime well known in Earope, where it hu nndonbtedlj con- 
tribiiled to the diffusion of more just ideas, than once prerailed, respecting 
the structure of the Indian languages, and haa lerred (o correct some of 
the errors into which learned men had been led by placing too implicit 
conhdence in the accounts of hasty trareltera and blnndering interpreterB. 
In the Mithridates, that immortal monument of philological research, pro- 
fessor Viter refers to it for the information he has giren npon the Mohegaa 
language, and he has published large extracts from it. To a perfect 
familiarity with the Muhhekaneew dialect, Dr. Edwards united a stock of 
grammatical and other learning, which well qualified him for the taak of 
reducing an unwritten language to the rules of grammar." 

4. " Brief Observations on the Doctrine of Universal Saltation." 

5. The following sermons; — three aermoason the atonement; a aernmn 
at the ordination of Rev. Timothy Dwight, at Greenfield, Ct., 1783 ; of Rev. 
Dan Bradley, Hamden, 1793; of Rev. Edward D. Griffin, New Hartford, 
1795; on the injustice and impolicy of the aiave-trade, 1791, which has been 
frequently republished ; human depravity the source of infidelity, a sermon 
in the 2d volume of the American Preacher ; marriage of a wifi^'a sister, 
considered in the anniversary concio ad clerom in the chapel of Yale 
college, 1792 ; on the death of Roger Sherman, 1703; at the electicm, 
1794 ; on a future state of existence and the immortality of the soal ; and 
a farewell sermon to the people of Colebrook. 

6. A large number of articles in the New York Theological Magazine, 
with the signature I. and O. The following are the titles to some articles 
from his pen in volumes ii. and iii. of the Magazine. On the innocent 
suffering for the guilty ; on the light of nature ; free agency and absolute 
decree reconciled ; in opposition to the idea that the Jews will return to 
their own land in the milleanium ; on the doctrine of election ; moral 
agency ; on the attempt to prove the moral perfections of God fh>m the 
light of nature ; on free discussion ; on self-love; obeervations on Seneca's 
morals; on deistic objections; of sinning not after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression -, of the soul in the intermediate state ; short com- 
ments on new texts ; what is the foundation of moral obligation 1 on the 
suffering of the innocent ; concerning the warrant of the sinner to believe 
in Christ ; suicide. 

7. He edited from the MSS. of his father, the History of the Work of 
Redemption, two volumes of sermons, and two volumes of observations on 
important theological subjects. In Dwight's Life of President Edwards, 
pp. 613 — 624, is a statement by Dr. Edwards, of the " improvenients in 
tiieology, made by president Edwards, and those who have followed his 
course of thought" 



MORTALITY OP DIFli'ERENT COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

[The fbUawing emaj ws have traiuUted Sam the Berne Encyclnpediqiie fin 1833. 
The author !■ H. de Jonn^. — Bditor.] 

In considering how few are the discrepancies which exist, either in a 
physical or moral respect, between the different nations of Europe, and to 
how many common influenceB these nations are subjected, it would seem 
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that the laws which affect the daration of haman life, would not produce 
very great variations, even in the moat distant countries or the continent. 
Yet, such a conclusion would be erroneous. In this sociel; of European 
natione, living under the same zooe, and whose original characteristics 
have been gradually effaced by the power of cifilizalion, the rate of 
mortality, taking in a series of years, has been as diverse as in regions 
of the globe inhabited by differeot races of men, and lying under opposite 
climates. 

The causes which have operated in Europe in affecting the population, 
have had more influence in respect to the mortality than to the reproduc- 
tion. The fecundity is much greater, it is nearly double, in the countries 
whose territory is least extensive; while in many other countries, the annual 
mortality is treble, in proportion to the whole population, to what occurs 
elsewhere. In effect, statistics very accurately prove that the mortality is 
reduced in some countries to a limit not exceeding one deaUi to fiily-nine 
inhabicaots, while the annual mortality in many others is in proportion to 
twenty*oDe of the population. 

Jo examining in official documents the number of deaths, during many 
of the last years, in the principal States of Europe, the result in the dif- 
ference of iDartality compared with their population is as follows. 
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These numbers furnish the following results. 

The least chances of life in Europe are not, as we might be led to 
expect, estimating the «ffecta of the cold climate of Norway and the 
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marshy soil of Ireland. It is under the beaatifut eky of Italy that human 
life is reduced to its miDimum. On the other hand, it is among the icy 
rocks of Iceland, and the eternal snows of Scotland, that man attains 
to his greatest age. Of all the European States, the British islands are, 
in this respect, most favorably situated. The annual deaths are ouly 
18,200 to a million of inhabitants, while in the countries around the 
Hediterraoean, the proportion is almost double. 

The next in order are Sweden and Norway. While, other things being 
equal, three persons die in the South of Europe, hardly two die in ancient 
Scandinaria. Denmark and Germany enjoy about the same adTantBges. 

Russia and Poland, where nature and fortune have not been very 

Erodigal in the necessaries of life, have, at the same time, a wonderful 
mgevity. Their population, which forms a mass of nearly 6U,000,000, 
prolong life to a length almost double of that which the inhabitants of 
Italy attain to, and exactly double of that which one living at Vienna in 
Austria can hope to reach. The average life, (that where one death 
occurs to every forty persons, annually,) is in Switzerland, in the provinces 
of Austria, and in the Spanish peninsula, under the influence of a dry 
Boil and climate. France, the Netherlands and Prussia, nearly reach this 
limit, and they would go beyond it, were it not for the influence of war 
and other scourges, which have arrested the progress of social improve- 
meuL 

In the rest of Europe, the mortality amounts to the thirtieth part of the 
population, and is constantly increased by the operation of those causes, 
which have, for a long time, endangered the prosperity of the States bor< 
dering on the Mediterranean. 

Finally, on an average, the annual mortality in Europe, with a popu- 
lation exceeding 210,000,000, is 5,256,000. This is a mortality of one in 
forty, which is divided unequally between the States of the North and the 
South. In the northern there is one death to forty-four persons ; in the 
southern, one to thirty-six. In the countries north of France, there are 
22,700 deaths to each million of inhabitants; in the countries south, 
27,800 to a million. This is a difference of more than 5,000, equivalent 
to a two hundredth part of the population. 

An attentive examination of these statistical details, will show that there 
are two grand predominant causes which determine the proportion of mor- 
tality to the population, or, in other words, fix the number of chances of 
human life. These are the infiuatee of climate and of cift'tsafion. Cli- 
mate is particularly favorable to the prolongation of life, eo far as it is cold, 
or even severe, or where the moisture occasioned by proximity to the sea 
unites to make a low temperature. The least mortality in Europe is in 
maritime regions, towards the polar circle — such as Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland. It is recognized in countries, as in Russia, where the influence 
of climate is not seconded by that of civilization, but which is of itself 
sufficient to assure a long life to men. The countries, where the heat is 
moderate, are not, as we might be led to believe, in the number of those 
which are favored with an inconsiderable mortality. It is for them to 
obtain the benefits of a perfect social order. 

The southern countries, whose climate would seem to be propitions to 
human life, are, on the contrary, the regions where life encounters the 
most hazards. In sunny Italy, there is hut half the chance of life which 
exists in cold and stormy Scotland ; and under the beautiful sky of Greece, 
there is but half the probability of life, which exists amidst the snows of 
Iceland. 
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The liftbility of the lose of life in the tropics, differs according to the 
different races of roea. It differs in the same country to a degree douNe 
or treble in respect to the various classes of the population. 

Bataria, 1805 Europeaiu, I death Ki 11 peiMHM. 
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Chinese, 1 29 
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Martinique, 1816 Whilei, 1 24 
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Grenada, 1811 8laies, 1 2S 

St Lucia, 1802 Do. 1 20 

With this immense mortality in the torrid zone we can compare that 
which exists in the Island of Madeira, a colonial establishment in the 
temperate zone. Heberdeen has calculated that in this island the deaths 
are in the proportion of 1 to 49.89, taking into the account the whole 
population. 

The influence which is exerted on mortality by the greater or Iet» 
degree of perfection in the social economy, is not of less importance 
than that which exists in the climate. We can see the influence produced 
by the progress of civilization, by comparing the proportion of deaths to 
the population in the same country, at epochs, the iDterval between which 
was marked by social improvement. Here is one specimen of a series of 
numbers of a gratifying nature. 

Sweden. 1764 to 1763 1 death to 34 persons ; 1821 to 182S 1 to 46 
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Tbe mortality, therefore, has been dirainished in Sweden, more than 
one third in 61 years ; in Denmark, two 6llhs in 66 years ; in Germany, 
two fifths ID 37 yeara ; in Prussia, one third in 106 years ; in Wurlemberg, 
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two fifths in 73 years ; in Auitria, one thirteenth in 7 ye»a; in Holland, 
one half in 24 years; in England, four fifths in 131 yeais; in Great 
Britain, one eleventh in 16 years; in France, one half in 50 years; in 
the Canton of Vaud, one third in 64 years ; in Lombardy, one seventh in 
56 years ; and in the Roman States, one third in 62 years. The mortality 
has been at the same rate in Russia and Norway. It is augmeuiing in the 
kingdom of Naples. According to Suesmilch, one person died in 36, in 
all the European Slates, 80 years since. We calculate that the average 
proportion of late years will not be one in 40. This will be a diminution 
of one ninth taking the aggregate of the population of the continent, if 
we can trust to general statistics. But we are rather inclined to think 
diat in his time, the general mortality was less than a thirtieth part of the 
population. The circumstance that population has been increased more 
than one third, may lead ua to imagine that that rate is lesa than what 
•exisla at the present day. 

For the same reasons, there has been a gradual diminution of mortality 
in tl»e principal cities of Europe. The number of deaths compared with 
the whole population, at distant periods, givea the following proportions. 

Paris, 1630 1 detth to 2S inhabitBDts ; in IS29 I to S2 

- - - ''A 1628 1 66 

3 182T 1 34 
8 1821 1 43 

1829 1 2fi 
11 1828 1 31 
6 1828 1 29 

1 1821 1 69 

4 1831 1 69 

5 1821 1 B8 
n^ 1821 I 48 
T 1821 1 41 
S 1811 1 38 

8 1821 1 43 
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Thus the mortality has been diminished in Paris in 60 years more than 
«ne third ; in London, in 178 years, considerably more than one half; in 
Berlin, in 72 years, nearly one fourth ; in Genera, three fifths in 361 
^ears ; in Vienna, in 80 years, one fourth ; at Rome, in 63 years, one 
lialf ; at Amsterdam, in 64 years, one sisth ; at Cambridge, two fiflhs tn 
10 years ; at Norfolk, one fiflh in 10 years ; at Manchester, three fiflhs in 
M years ; at Birmingham, more than two fifths in 10 years ; at Liverpool, 
<me half in 38 years ; at Portsmouth, more than one third in 1 1 years ; at 
Petersburg, more than two thirds in 40 years ; at Stockholm, more than 
•one third in 67 years. 

The causes of the greater part of the mortality in the countries and 
«ities of Europe, are the following. The dampness of the air occasioned 
by marshes, especially in warm countries; the effects of poverty in the 
lower orders; scarcity of food, or its high price compaiwl with labor; 
pestilential maladies; inclemency of seasons, particularly violent changes 
in temperature ; closeness, slovenliness and un health fulness of houses, 
prisons, hospitals, and monasteries ; the excessive use [rather the use] of 
alcoholic drinks, and the habit of intoxication; excesaire and vninter- 
mitted labor, especially in infancy and childhood ; finally, wars, lesa from 
actual engagements than from fatigue, forced marches, and frequently the 
wretched management of armies. 

The causes <^ the diminution of mortality in tboae ooanlies where diere 
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ta pro^essive civitizBtioii are, tbe draining of m&Tshes tmd the embank- 
ment of rivers ; the fortunate Bubdi»iBion of public labor, ao as to give to 
each one a proportion of labor and subsistence ; the abundance and good 
quality of food ; care aud proper nourishment for infants, continued id 
schools, in the labors of manufactories, and in public establishments ; vac- 
cination and health regulations, which prevent the importation or develop- 
ment of foreign contagious diseases ; the low price of the products of in- 
dustry, which allows to the less wealthy classes habits of cleanliness, 
formerly equally unknown and impossible, but which give them the means 
of escaping from the inclemency of the seasons ; finally, the successful 
measures which have been adopted to put an end to the un health fulness of 
villages, and specially to that of colleges, theatres, hospitals, prisons, 
meeting-houses, and other public establishments, which, in multitudes of 
places has been effected by means of ventilation, fuel, and cleauaing. 

One way of enabling us to appreciate the decisive results of the im- 
provements whose influence on mortality during the last hundred years, 
we have been considering, will be to look at three countries where the pro- 
gress has been most sensible. If we join in one groupe, England, Ger- 
many, and France, we shall find that the average mortaJity in this great 
and populous region, was formerly 1 in 30, whereas it is now each year 
but 1 in 48. This difference will reduce the number of deaths in the 
three countries together, from 1,900,000, to less than 1,200,000. Every 
year, 700,000 human lives, (or 1 in 83 of the inhabitants,) owe their 
preservation to the social ameliorations efiected in three countries of 
western Europe, where efforts to obtain such results have been most suc- 
cessful. 

Thus the effect of an advanced civilization is not simply to adorn human 
life; by it human life is much prolonged, and rendered less uncertain. 
While it diminishes greatly the number of deaths, one effect of it is to re- 
strain and diminish the annual number of births proportion ably to the 
population. It is, on the other hand, a characteristic of a barbarous age, 
that a great number of births should be equalled or even surpassed by the 
extent of mortality. In the first case, when men arrive in a mass to a 
perfect moral and physical development, the population will be vigorous, 
intelligent and manly. In the other case, men remain in perpetual in- 
fancy, white successive generations are rapidly hurried off, without beinff 
able to derive any experience, in passing, for the amelioration of tbe sociiS 
economy. 



RECEIPTS OP BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Wb take the following iron) the London MiBsioDBry Register for December, 
1835. The whole sum, £776,035 17^. 5d., in our money, reckoniug 4*. 6<i to the 
dollar, amounts to $3,457,591 54. Some very considBrable coutingencies, aria- 
ing from legacies and government appropriations, both in this country and in 
Great Britain, have contributed to this result. The legacy of Mr. Cock of Col- 
chesteT, England, amounted to £33,000. The government and parliamentary 
grants reached nearly to the sum of £17,000. It should be observed also, that 
a considerable portion of the whole amount consists of payments fur books sold ; 
those sold by the Bible, Christian Knowledge, and Religious Tract Societies in 
Great Britain, amounted to about £140,635; and those by tbe American Bible, 
Tract, and Sunday School Societies, to £33,i)36. By tbe American Preabyte- 
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EDUCATION IN KNGLAND AND WALKS. 



[Hat. 

risn Education Society, we Buppoae that the compiler meana the Bo&rd of Edn- 
catioD of the General Assembly. Some American Societiea are cot included — 
«uch aa the American Temperance, Philadelpliia Bible, Baptist Tract, Northern 
Baptist Education, and, wbat is somewhat surprising, the American Home Mia- 
Bionary. Ab soon aa the next reports of the various Ameiicao Societies are 
prepared, we may make out an amended list for the Register. 
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NUMBER OP CHILDREN IN A COURSE OP EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In 1833, circulars were issued from the Home Department to the Orerseeis 
throughout the kingdom, in order to ascertain the actual amount of children 
tinder education. Two volumes of an abstract, foroied out of the replies from 
thirty-three counties, containing a population of 10,117,800 aouls, have just a^ 
peared. This is a very little less than three-fourths of the kingdom ; and, if 
an average be formed from this large proportion, it will appear that the total 
number of children who are receiving daily instruction, is about 1,377,000, and 
the total number receiving Sunday instrnction is about 1,546,000. But the 
abstract does not enter sufficiently into particulars to make it appear to what 
-extent duplicate entries have occurred in regard to the daily and the Sunday 
school returns, The committee, therefore, have not any sufficient data for aS' 
certaining the exact amount of children now under a course of instruction in 
England and Wales. The gross total of these scholars, according to the 
abstract, must be somewhere between the amount of Sunday scholars and the 
joint amount of Sunday scholars and daily scholars, diminished by the daily 
scholars comprised in the Sunday school returns. 

It appears, from the parliamentary abstract, that the daily schools consist of 
2,985 inlant schools with 89,005 scholars, and 35,986 other schools containing 
1,187,942 scholars ; forming a total of 1,276,947 scholars. The same document 
states the Sunday schools at 16,638, and the scholars at 1,548,890.— liom/m 
.AftM. Rtg. 
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LIST OF THE 

Presbyterian and Congregational ministers, 

WESTERN RESERVE, OHIO. 
Prcpsrcd tty Rav. Ansel R. Clark, Hndimi, Oblo. 

[co»ci.Dr« r»ii Fio. B3a] 



Cuyahoga Connty. 



Tbii County was oi^anized in 1810. In 1820, it conlaiaed 6,S2S iahabitantg, aod Id 
1S30, 10,373. It lies on Lake Erie, about midway of (he Reserve, from east to weat 
It contains 18 townships and II churches, no one of which has at present a aedled paslor, 

are 8 townships in which there is no Presbyterian or CoQgregatioual church. Cleve- 
land is the seal of justice Ibr this county. 

Bricesvillb. This church has had slated supplies successively from Jlfeiiri. Skaler, 
Sreek, Pepoon, and Chapin.~Mr. Sholrr preached here a part ol his lime, one year, 
while he was psslor of the church in Richfield, Medina county. — We. Cbapin studied 
Iheoloey with Rev. Drs. Nalt and Vales, of Union College, and was settled pastor for 
several years in Granby. Mass. Soon al\er his dismission iiom that place, he came to 
the Reserve, in 183U— latwred in the townships of Newbury and Russell, where he 
gathered two churches — went froni thence to Willoughby, (then called Chagrin,) Cuya- 
hoga county, and there also gathei-eil a church, which he supplied a year or two, and 
subsequently he commenced preaching to the church in this place, where he still c(Ht- 

Brooeltit. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of Minrt. McLean, 
Bradttreet, and Drake, — Menn, McLean and Bradtlreet preached here one year, each 
a part of the lime, while they were supplying the church in Cleveland.— .Mr. McLean 
was subsequently settled at Besvertown, Ph.— Mr. Drake served an apprenticeship to 
the printinK business. He had serious thoughts of going in the capacity of a printer on 
a foreign mission ; but ill health prevented. He had for years a slrau^ desire lo study 
Ibr the ministry, but could not divest his mind of the impression that he was unfit for 
that holy and responsible work, until it was too late lo pursue a regular collegiate course. 
He studied theology with Rev. 8. W. Brace, ot Skaneateles, and Rev. Levi Parsons, of 
Slanlius, N. V.— was licensed June 21, 1831. and onlained as an evangelist, August T, 
1833, and soon after, came to (he lleserve and commenced preaching hi this place. He 
had previously preached for > season, in New York Slate. 

Clevei.A)id. This place, in importance. Is second to no one in Northern Ohio. It II 
destined lo rival other cities in the West. Its improvement, both in ils moral and com- 
niercial iu(erests, is most rapid. Sik years ago there were but 3 or 4 male Presbyterian 
professors in (own. Now, (he church contains nearly 200 members, many of whom 
are among the first In the place, both in in(elligence and wealth. — Mr. Sraditreet, 
the successor of Messrs. McLean and S(one, left Andover Theological Seminary with 
the class of 1822— labored in Cletelind from AugusI, 1823, to January, 1830, and sub- 
■equenlly. in Vermillion, Huron county. While at Vermillion, his health failed, so that 
he was unable to preach, except occasionally. About this time he accepted an invi- 
talion (0 became editor of the Ohio Observer, in which business he continued somewhat 
over one year, from the summer of 1833. Alter leaving the paper, he commenced 
preaching in Perrysburg, on tlie Mauniee river, in Wood county, where he still con- 
tinues wiib improved liealth.— .4fr. HuUhinft left Princeton Tbeoli^ical Seminary with 
the class of 1833. and after preaching in Cleveland between one and two years, he em- 
barked, under the patronage of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
lions, on a mission to Cevlon. — Mr. .Siken, the successor of Mr. Keep, and (he present 
n'lini^ter at Cleveland, left Andover Theulogical Seminary in 181T— was eetded for > 
number of years in Utica, N. Y,, fiom whicli place he was called to lake the charge of 
the church in this place. While u Utica, be was permitted to wlineu a powerful revival 
of rehgkm amoDg hi* people. 
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nUage Churrh. This church in 1834 waa Bet off from (he churdi iu ClevelBm). 
Cuyaht^a river eeparales Ihetd. Coneldering ihe location and commercial advantages of 
Ibis filing, and (he character of (he friends of religion, here residing, much i9 rearanablif 
eipecled rrom the church. — Mr. Keep uludicJ tlieulngy with Kev. Asahel Hooker, of 
Godhen, Conn, — was aeldeil for a number of years in Blandford, Mass,, during which 
time he performed an agency ot several months for the Ameiican Education Society — 
was afterwards settled in Homer. N. Y., and on belug dismissed from (hat place, he came 
by Invitation Id Cleveland, and there commenced laborinE in December, 1833. Last 
May he lelt Cleveland and commenced as "stated supply" (o preach to the church in 
this village. Mr. Keep, during his ministry thus far, has witoessed several revivals of 
religion. 

OnvBK. Afler Jtfr. Cot, Mr. Hyde labored here sometime as staled supply, and then 
was called lo the first church in Madison. Geauga county. — Mr. MeCrta studied 
theology with Kev. Harvey Coe, of Vernon, Trumbull county. He continued pastor of 
the church In Dover about 7 years and a half — then spent 3 years as " slated supply " in 
Westlield and Harrisvilte, Medina county — vras installed aver the church in Penfield, 
Loraine county, Seplerober. 1834, and dismissed, Octoher, 1835. He now resides at 
West&eld, and preaches south of (he Reserve. — .^fr. Keys studied theology with Rev, 
James Richards. D. D., of Morri3(oiTn, N. J., and now professor in Auburn Theological 
Seminary — and wllh Rev. John Rogers, U. D., of New Yor.lc city — was licensed August 
8, 18IIS— ordained in Perth Amboy, N. J., August 21, ISOT— was iDstalled over the 
church in Talinadge, Portage county, September, 1824, and remained pastor nearly 8 
years — preacheil in Dover over 3 years, and has recently left the place. The Dover 
church was organized in Lee. Mass., June 5, 1811, with a view la be established In Ibis 
place. The members removed ia (ha tbllowing autumn, and at present are without a 

Euclid. This church has had two settled paslors, Mettn. Barr and Peel, and four 
■*snied supplies," Me»T>. Slone, Bradstreet, Scolt, and Adamt — Mr. Barr was father 
of the lale and lamented Joseph Barr, who died of the cholera, on Ihe eve of embarking 
for Africa, lo preach the goapel 10 the beni>>h(ed inhabitants of that contiaent. Mr. 
Barr studied theology with Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, of Beaver county. Pa. — was 
licensed September, 1809, by Harford, now Beaver, Presbytery — ordained aiid installed 
August, 1910, over the church in Euclid, and continued pastor 10 years. After his dis- 
mission, he preached a number of years in Wooster, Ohio, and subsequently acted as 
■gent lor the General Assembly's Board of Missions in (jhio, nearly Iwo years; and 
finally preached as " sUted supply." in Rushville, 1>., where, on the £Sth of August, 
1835, be died, in the 60th year of his age. At Ihe Ume of Mr. Barr's ordination, (1810.) 
there werlt on the Reserve, besides himself, «x Presbyterian mini.iters; Jotrph Badger, 
William Wiek, JValhan B. Derroip, Jonathan Lttiie, Jetlnta Beir, and John Brvce, 
three of whom are now living. — Jl/r. Wick was the tii-st installed minister on the Reserve, 
though Mr. Badger commenced his missionary labors a few months previous. — JUr. Ptet 
studied theology al Princeton and Auhuri) Theological Seminaries — was pastor of the 
church in Euclid more (han 7 years — and in April, 1S33, was dismissed lo accept an 
agency for the American Seaman's Friend Society, for Ihe western waters, lu this 
capacity he has acted since, and resides at Buffalo, N. Y. [He has lately hecoRie 
editor of the Buffalo Spectator.] — Mr. Adami left Andover Theological Seminary with 
the class of 1827. He spent some lime In the Southern States, and also in New England, 
and arrived on the Reserve in 1S34, and commenced preaching in Euclid, September, 
1S34, where he still continues. 

" stated supplies," 

SocoN. Two or three years since, a colony of Christians from Boscawen and Can- 
terbury, N. H., emigrated to this place, where Mr. Nulling had been prenching f«- 
•ome lime. Alter graduatiog at Dartmouth College, ha labored as «n instructor in Ran- 
dolph Academy, Vermont, 5 years — then 3 years Id Catsklll Academy, Naiv York, 
where, at the same lime, he studied theology wilh Rev. David Porter, D. D. Alter 
closing his services in that place, he returned to Randolph, and taught the Academy 6 
years lonier, except a part of one year, which he ppcnl in teachinjg in Hampden -Sydney 
College, Virginia. In 1829 Mr. Nutting was elected professor ol languages iu Westen 
Reserve College. 

STS0HOSVII.LE. Mr. Woodruff left Andover Theological Samhisry la 1813, and 
•oon after came lo Ihe Reserve under the patronage of the Connecticut Missionary So- 
ciety—was initallad over the church in Talmadge, Portage cotinty, U*y 1814, and i»- 
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tnalned in thta connection » years— wm skilled paslor of Ihe church in Stron^vllle about 
9 yean) longer, and ilisiiiia>ci1 in April. 193-1. Before anJ after hi) (lismiMion rrom thij ' 
place, he labored a part of his lime an "Mated supply " in Borne of the adjoining churches. 
Some lime in IS-IS, he removed lo Wurlhini^tan. near CaliimbU'>, where he is now 
preaching. — Mr, Blood left Andover Theological Seminary in 1831~pre»ched about B 
yeai-s in Kentucky, and in thesoulhern part of Ohio; from whence, in February, 1834, he 
removed, by invilalion, to Clevelantl, (o labor in behalf of the boatmen on Lalte Erie, ' 
and conlinued here until November follotting, when he commenced preaching in 
Stninipville. 

WiLi.ouaHBr. In [his place is established the Willoughby Univerdly, the medical 
deparlmenl of wtiich has already gone Into operation, but not witli very aalterlog prot- 
pects of success. The church is at present vacant. 



This county was organized in 1803. In IB20, it contained 7.T91— in 1831), it contained 
15,813 inhabitants. It lies between Ashtabula and Cuyahoga, and contains 23 townships, 
and 23 churches, 6 of which are now destitute. There are S townships in which there 
U no Presbyterian or Congregational church. 



Batavia. JUt. Barrelt studied theoh^iy with Rev. William Frolhingham, of Lyno, 
Mass. — was licensed by Ihe Andover Association, June 4. 1816 — came to the Reserve in 
J824 — has statedly supplied for dilerent periods, at different limes, Ihe churches of 
Btitavia, Parliman, and Troy — was installed over the church in Mesopotamia, Trumbull 
county. Id 1827, and remained pastor of that people 4 years. He now preaches to the 
churches in Bristol and Southington, Trumbull counly. — Mr. Sridseiaan closed his 
thealf^ical stuilies at Auburn, in 1830, and soon after removed to Michigan, where he 
remained untilJuly 1833, vshen he came to the Heserve and commenced preaching in 
Batavia and Huntsburg. His labors are now confined to the latter place. — Mr.'Leilie 
is the present minister of Batavia. 

EuRTOir. Mr, Humphrey Iiad passed the age of 24 when he coinmenced fitting for 
college — ^adualed at Middlehury college 1S13— was licensed in the year after — ordained 
as an evangelist in March, 18IS, in Canton, Conn. ; and being conimissioned by the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, he arrived on the Reserve in August Eillowing. He 
soon commenced preaching in Burton and Canton, {now called Claridon,) and in October, 
1815, was ioslalled over Ihe church and congregation embraced in these two townships. 
While be remained pastor of this church, be spent a portion of his lime as a missionary 
in different parts of the ceunly. After his dismission, he preached two years in Con- 
neaul, Asblubula counly, and then removed to St. Joseph's county, in the western part 
of Michigan, and is non preaching with his usual faithfulness lo the people of that desti- 
tute region. — Mr, IVUIer, the present pastiu- of Burton church, studied theology at 
Anbum Theological Seminary. He ha.4 spent a portion of his time, since bis settlement, 
in some of the neighboring churches. The church in Burton, at its formation, numbered 
8 members ; it has now 12S. There is an academy in this town. 

Chabdoh. This place is Ihe seat of justice tor Geauga county. — Mr. OUi was for- 
merly a deacon in one of the eastern churches. After removing to this country he 
became an active member of the church in Madison— was a judicious and successful 
laborer in prolracled meetings — was licensed more than a year since by the Presbytery 
of Grand Biver, and in June, 1633, was ordained as an evangelist by the same body. 

Chester. This church has had 4 "stated supplies," Mtssri. Badger, Burbank, 
Palnier, and Qoodell, and one settled pastor, Mr. Scoli. — Mr. Burbank left Andover 
Theological Seminary with the .class of 1824. After preaching here and in Kirtlaod 2 
years, he accepted a call from the first church in Madison, to become their pastor, and 
was installed January, 1830. In this connection he remained over 4 years, and on tlie 
same day of his dismission, his successor was Installed. He now supplies the churches 
of Mesopotamia and Bloomfield, Trumbull counly.— .Vr. Gondell left Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1931), and was one of the seven missionaries, who emigrated Ihit fall to the 
State of Missouri, where he preached nearly two years. Since his arrival on Ihe Re- 
serve, he has supplied the church in this place one year — the church in Franklin, Por- 
tage county, ODD year— and the churches i£ Westfi^d and Harti*«ille, Medina county. 
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a Cbalham, Medioa couaty. The church in Cheater is kt 

Clabidon. Mr. Htiraphrty'i successor was Mr. Tratt/, who studied Iheology with 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., ivljile he was president of Darlmoulh College. Soon after 
the close of his studies, Mr. Tracy came to the Keserve, and was setlled pastor of (his 
church about 6 years. Having received an appointment from the Amcricao Board of 
CommiHioners lor Foreign .Mis-ions, to an agency Id their behalf, in Indiina, he was dis- 
missed October, 1S34, During his mioislry at ClBridon, there were several extensive 
revivals of religion, some of the subjects of which are now preparing to preach the 
gospel. — Mr. Pratt is the present minister in that place. There is an acadeoty here 
taught by a Mr. Canfield, graduate of Yale College. 

CoircoBD. Jlfr. SioiJ} studied theology veith Rev. Chester Wright, of Monlpelier, Tt. 
After being licensed, be preached awhile in Bethel, Vt.. and aubsequeniiv in the vicinity 
of Colunibos, Ohio. He l.ibured as stated supply in Charlestown and Brlntfield one 
year, and has since been preaching in this place and in Richmond. 

Hahfdeit. Mr. Cobb a son of Rev. Dr. Cobb, of Rochester, Mass. He led An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1825 — preached a short time in the BonlherD part <rf 
Massach use Its— afterwards, two or three years In the island of Nanluckel — arrived on 
the Reserve eitber at the close of IS29, or early in 1830— preached for a lime in Hunls- 
burg and Mesopotamia, and in October, 183U, was installed over the uniled churches li 
Hampden and Kirtland. From the laller he was dismissed in April, 1833, and from tbe 
farmer in September, 1834. Subsequently he taught the Academy in Parkman, and at 
the same time preached to the cburch in that place, and to the churches in Bristol and 
Soalhinglon. He is now laboring sonlb of the Reserve.— Jtfr. Suart left Andover 
Theoliwical Seminary in 1828— was settled for a number of years in Essel, Vl — came 
to tbe Reserve in January, 1835, and after supplying tbia church and that of Mootville 
for six moolhs, he reCumed to New England. 

HlTHTaBTTKa. This church has had stated preaching at different times, from Jfeirrt. 
&rong. Witter, Cobb, Wilton, Lyman, and Bridgeman. — Mr. Strang came into the 
counlry over 16 years ago, and after preaching several yeai?, he left (he ministry entirely, 
and devoted his lime (o agricultural pursuits. He now resides in Madison. — Ur. tVilton, 
on closing his studies at Auburn Tht^iogical Seminary, came to the Reserve, and 

{reached one year to the churches of Huntsbui^ and Thompson, over the last of which 
e was installed, February, 1832, and dismissed April, 1833. He has since been preach- 
ing in Sherman, N. Y. — Mr. Lyman studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Porter, of Catskill, 
N. Y. — was se((led once or (wice in New York, and subsequenlly came to (he Reserve, 
and after supplying (he church in Painesville about one year and a half, in 1826 and 1627, 
he returned to New York, where he labored as stated supply, or settled pastor, un(il 
1832, when he returned to the Reserve, and has since been preaching, at different times, 
in Huntsburg, Montville.and Thompson. At the last Tnenlioned place, he still continues. 
— Mr. Bridgeman is the present minister in Huntsburg. 

KiBTLAND.. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of .Heasrt. Badgrr, 
Burhank, Cobb, and Coe. — Mr. Cot never graduated, but received the degree of A. M. 
from Yale College. While pursuing his theotagical studies, he attended a course of 
lectures, delivered by Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, Conn.— was licensed in No- 
Tcmber, IS31, by the New Haven Association, and in July following, he commenced 
preaching in Kirtland, where be still continues. 

Le Rot. Mr, Atutin is the present minister of (his town. 

Madison. First Church. This church formerly spread over (he territory, occupied 
DOW by the second church, and Ibe Unionville church. But in consequence of a 
flourisiiing village in Unionville, on (he line of the town, and south of Ihe centre, and of 
the village at Cen(reville ; and also in consequeDce of (be (hree ridge roads, one mile 
between each other, and running ea.'t and west, and (bus territorially dividing (he con- 
grega(ion, a diviiiun of feeling sprung up, which linally resulted in the formation of two 
new churches. The hrst church Ins had three pastors, Mam. Hi/de, Bitrbitnk, and 
KtUey, and four "staled supplies," Mntn. Wmcheittr, Pratt. ^tUtin, aaA Stone.— 
Mr. Hyde was Ibe son of (he late Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee. Mass., with whom he studied 
theolc^y. Mr. Hyde supplied for a lime Ihe churches of Dover and ShelBeld ; and in 
August, 1819, was Installed over (he Srst church in Madison. His father preached the 
insullalion sermon. He continued in (his place for 3 or 4 years, when suflering consid- 
«rabtj trMn pulmonary afiectlon, he returned to New England, (Dd died at hii falher*! 
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bouee, in Lee, Aupiit 12, 1824— Jtfr. tVinehe'ter aludied theology with Ret. Holland 
Weeks, of Abington. Miss., and came to the Reserve in 1825, hiving preaclied, for some 
time previous, in Ihe vicinity of Rochester, N, Y. He Jdbored H porliun of hi< lime. 
■Iter h» arrival in Ohio, in llie two churches of Madison. Prom 1S31 unliJ his death, h« 
devoted his whole attention to the reatoration of Ihe Jews. He believed in their itieral 
return lo Jerusalem, before their conversion, with all their Mosaic rites and cerenicnies. 
Mr. Winchester " waa a friend (o Ihe descendants of Abraham, and had studied the 
prophecies respecting (heir future destination, perlinps moi-e than any olher aian now 
living.. He devoted many of his Ijst yeai-s almost wliolly to the study of Ihe prophecies 
respecting their restoration. Nor was he coutented willi theory and speculations alone. 
He labored for S or 4 years indefatigably, to turn Ihe nCCenliou of the Chrislian public to 
the subject, and to persuade Ihe Jews that Jesus ChrisI is the Messiah. To accomplish 
wbkh, he denied himself Ihe domestic comforts he might have enjoyed, in the bosom of 
an afleetionate and b«loved family, travelled thousands of miles in the United States — 
crossed the Atlantic, and spent one summer in England. He expected soon to embaric 
lor the shores of Ihe Mediterranean, with a hope be might do something to prepare the 
way for the reluro of Israel to the land of their fathers. He consliucled ■ map of the 
land of E*alestine, and a grand view of Ihe lemple, as described by tlie prophet Ezekiel," 
He died in Madison, where his family now reside, August 17, 1^35. — Mr. Keltey is the 
present pastor of Ibis church. 

Second Church, and UnionviUe Church. Since Mr. WonJrvff'i dismission, Mr. 
Saundrrg, who had previously taught the Academy in Painesville, has commenced 
preaching HS " staled supply " lo these churches. He studied theology ut New Haven 
Theological Seminary. 

MonTviLi.E and Mcnaon'. These churches are now destitute. 

Newbukt. Mr. Slater is Ihe present minister of this place. 

Painesville. This church is situated in the bosom of a flourishing village, on the 
banks of Grand River. — Mr. Drrrow was one of the first minislera who came to the 
Reserve. After leaving Painesville, he was settled in Vienna, Trumbull county. — Mr. 
LoomU was settled In Painesville B years. After his dismission, he returned to New 
York, and there died.— ^r. Sheldon was successor, and subsequently settled in Franklin, 
Portage county.— J&. Mana studied theology with Rev. Drs. Noll and Yates, of Union 
College— was settled for a number of years in Ludlowvllle, N. ¥.— preached In Milan 
and Samlusky, Huron county— settled in Painesville 3 years and a half, from which place 
he returned to New York, and has since been preaching in Hammond.jport, on Cayuga 
Lake.— Jtfr. Filch left Andover in 1830— was settled in Belfast, Me. one year or more— 
and afterwards preached in one or two places in that Stale some time, and then came 10 
Painesville, where he still coolioues. 

Pabzuah and Russell. These churches are now destitute. 



Mr. Lyman preaches here at present. 



Tbot. Mr. Pool, the present m 
Die degree of A. M. from WUliai 
Paekaid, of Shelbume, Mass. 

Hnroa Conaly* 

This County is the most western of any on the Reserve, and was organized In I81S. 
In 1S20, it contained e,6TS inhabitants— and in 1S30, embraced 13,S4I inliabllants. It 
contains 31 townships, and IS churches; T of which are vacant. There are 12 townships 
in which there it no Presbyterian or Congregational church, though in Margaretta in 
May 1819, there waa a church formed, which, however, has lor several years been ex- 
tinct. A Mr. Smith, recently liom New York, is picaching in that town and in the 
■vicinity. 

BehLIH. This church has been supplied successively by Menrl. Belli. Judinn, 
Barber, and Crawfiird.—Mr. Belts laborerl here a purl of hi* time one year and a half— 
and Mr. Jadtoa, two yeai-s and a half. — Mr. Barber, aa closing his IheoloKicai education, 
«Dteced upon an agency Sac the Americuk Sunday School Union for Ohio, for a aexson — 
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alternardu prenclied (wo or three yean in Mariro county, from ivheDce be was called to 

lustrurt in Ihe tluran lii<>litiil>', at Mildn in IIim county. Wliile principal ol llie Institute, 
be (jrtarlied on llie Sabti'th to souie of the ntfi^liboriii^ chiirclie<>, aa hii health would 
permit, ivliich lii>»lly trecriitic ko much Impaired a to compel him io Ihe aumtner ol 1835, 
lo relinquish the buaiiiei'9 ol lenching. He now supplies the church in Verniillkin. — 
Mr. Crawford studied divinity with Rev. S. Porter uf Geneva, New York ; and, after 
beiiig: llcen^d, preached for a time in that Stdte. Over a year liace he came to IJerlia, 
tnd ia now the "staled supply" of the cliurch in Ihal place. 

Brokson. ThitwBS connected with Ihe church in Peru, UDlil some time in tbe 
present year, when a new one was roruied. II is now destitute. 

Clarksfield. Mr. Bobbins preached in a number of places on the Reserve, and 
tome ye^irs since returned to New )'oik State, where he i$ now laboring. — Mr, Beiii 
trrived on the Reserve in J:inuary 1S29, and was installed over liie church in Wabemaa, 
in April following. In lhi» conneclion he stUI continues, and spends a pari of bis time in 
ClarkiiGeld, as " staled supply." 

FiTCHvii.Le. Mr. Beach preached to several churches at dlAcreot limes for eight 
years. Was settled pastni or llie church in Peru lor more than two years, from July, 
1827. lo August, 1»29. On leaving his charge iu Norwalk, in 1832, he removed lo 
Michigan, and is now settled over the church in Ano Aibor, — Mr. Dunton, beside* 
preaching in Filrhville, has sui'plied Ihe churches of Florence, Norwalk, Peru, and 
Buggies. He has recenily closed bis labors al Fitchviile, which is now destilule. 

Fi-oRENCE. Mr. A^Ttd H. Belli is, al present, supplying the cburcb in this place. 

GnEEi<TiEi.D. Thi« church has been successively supplied by Mntn. Cot, Cimgar, 
Eiliitarda, Auts, and Salmon. — Ur. Edtcarda studied theology with Rev.A?ahel Hooker 
of Goslien, Conn— was Milled over Ihe church in West ijlockl'ridge, Mass., Oct. 4, 1809, 
and dismissed June 23, 1812. Commenced preaching In Gieenfield in November, 1826 — 
preached also at dilE'rent periods in New H.iven, anilin Hardsville. Since 1931, he has 
preached hut occasionally and now resides in Kipley. — Mr. Saliuon pursued the study of 
medicine, and after piactisin); a tinie, he turned his attention lo theology — studied wllh 
Rev. Dr, Woodbridge, now of New York city, and completed his education at Priacelon 
I'lieotogicai Seaiinaiy. ^ince his arrival on Ihe Reserve, he lias spent a considerable 
mriioa of his lime in GreenSeld, Peru, and Monroe. He now supplies the church Id 
Peru. Greenfield is desiiiuie. 

Huron. This church is located in the midst of a population, Ihat had long been 
friihoul Ihe restiaints of Ihe gospel, and distinguished for its great wickedness. Till 
within a few years, Ihe village, at the mouth nt Huron river, was uoled for immo- 
TBlity, Sabbath -breaking, profaneness, intenijierance, Sic. — Mr. Betchtr was educated 
el the Soulhein and Western I'hcological Seminary, in Tennessee. After preaching ■ 
year or two in that Slate, he labored as an agent for llje Presbyterian Education Society, 
in that vieiniiy. for about two years longer, and came lo the Reserve last fail, and b es- 
tablished al Huron, where he still is. 

Ltub. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of two pastors, Mettrt. 
SuUiean, and Congir .—Mr . Sullitan studied theology under the tuition of Rev. Otis 
Thompson of Rehoboth, Mass. Not long after being licensed, Mr. Sullivan came lo the 
Reserve — preached for a season in Norwalk, Ridgefield, Huron, before any churches 
were there formed — was settled in Lyme about four years — and afterwards supplied Ihe 
church in Weilinglon, Loraine county — the church in Medina, Medina counly — and tbe 
church in Canlield, Trunibull county. He is now preaching in Durhamville, Oneida 
counly. New York.— .tfr. Congar stiidied divinily with Rev. J. T- Benedict of Chatham, 
New York— came lo Ihe Reserve in 1822— has supplied, al different limes, a number of 
churches in this county — and .was installed over Ihe church in Lyme, where be still 

Milan. There has never been a pastor Bellied in this place. — Mr. Shipman left 
Anriover Theological Seminary In 1621, and after supplying Ibis church nine moalhs, 
returned to New England— and is now sellled pastor in Soulhbury, Conn, — Mr. Bemmi, 
soon after leaving Piiocelon Tlicological Sendnary, came to ihis place, and supplied Ibis 
church six moiilhs, and Ihen relumed lo the east, nnd is now settled over a Dutch 
Reformed church in Pomplar, N. J, — Mr. Jxtdion, Ihe present minister, alter closing 

*"" *■■ ■— •" New Haven Theological Seminary, served as agent for the American 

I .T_;._ :„ y,, g^jg gf Q^ 0Q WvlDg his sgeocy, be cune lo this 
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county, and cammenced preBching itatedly, in Milan. He has also preached occaaiDnalljr 
\a many desliiule places in diffureiit parta of (he couuly, in some of whicli Ihere were 
no churchcA formed- For a year past, he hna ^peT)t a poilion ot his time in connection 
wUh Mr. Ciingar, ia coniiucliiiK protracted ineeiliigs ia counties west of the Ke«erve. 
Many of these tneelin^ have been attended nilh the inanifesl power of the Holy Ghost, 
" convincing of sin. ot^riEhteousnesA, and of a judgment." Thei'e is in MiUn, a flour- 
ishing, preparatory school, in high repute, named *■ Huron Institute." At present, it is 
taught by Messrs. S. C. Hiclii^, and B. Judson. 

New Havkw. The church in this place is now destitute. 

NoHw*t.K. This place is the seat of justice for Huron county. The church has 
been supplied successively by Messrs. Srach, Dunlon, Barbtr, Clark, Satiiidtr), and 
JVetoti)n.-—Mr. Clark left jtliburn Theological Seminary, in IS33— preached here one 
year, and is now supplying the church in Brownhelm, I.oraine county. — Mr. Saurtders, 
after gradualing, was tutor, for some time in the college of New Jersey. Subsequently 
to completing his theological education at Princeton, he was settled over the church in 
South Salem, N. Y., for eleven years ; — cnme to Ohio in 1834, and after supplying the 
church in Norwalk a while, died of pulmonary atfection, in Milsn. June S, 1335. — Vr. 
JVnoton was tutor in Yale college for l»o or three years — studied theology at New 
Haven, Conn., and came to Norwalk in July, 1S3S. 



Peru. Mr. Salmon Is the present minister of this plae 



This church has m 



s church sdll, when his 



RnooLES. Mr. Buffetl, son of Bev. Mr. Bufiett of Greenwich, Conn., left An- 
dover Theoli^ic»l Seminary in 1823 — was settled in Atwater, Portage county, atwut six 
years — supplied the church in Ruggles one year, and now resides in Franklin, Portage 
county. This church is now vacant. 

Sakddskt. This church is established in a place which promises to become quite 
populous and wealthy. The village is situated on Sandusky bay. A rail-road to Dayton, 
Ohio, has already been projected and commenced ; and when finished will serve very 
much to increase the importance of the place. The Church is now destitute. — Mr. 
Jiobbini, on leaving Andover Theological Seminary, entered upon his duties, as tutor 
in Transylvania University in Kentucky, to which he had been previously elected. In 
(his staiion he remained over one year. After leaving (he University, he came to the 
Reserve ; and commenced preaching in Sandusky. While here he was ordained as an 
evangelist by the Huron Preshytery. He is now settled over a church in Oxibrd, Mass. 
— Mr. Roberts studied theology with Rev. H. D.iggell ot Cornwall, Conn. — preached a 
number of years in the State of Maine — came to the Reserve in 1334, and supplied 
Sandusky one year. He is now preaching south of the Reserve. 

Vermillion, Mr. Lyon was pastor of this church two years. And alter his dis- 
mission, he taught a select school in Brownhelm, Loraine county. And subsequently, 
be supplied the churches of Granger, and Sharon, Medina county— ..Vr. Griffith, son of 
a elei^yraan in England, studied theology at Hackney college, England. He came into 
this county st>out the year 1832, and alter preaching one year, returned to his native 
land Mr. Barber preaches here at present. 

Wakbmar. Mr. Bett$ is the present pastor of this church. 

Iioraiue Connty. 

This County was organized in 1824, and In 1830 it embraced S,696 inhabitants. It 
contains IS townships and II churches, 1 of which are now destitute. There are 6 
lonnships in which there is no Presbyterian or Congregational church. Elyria is the 
■eat of justice for this County. 

Ahhibbt. The church in this place has occanonal supplies. 
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thirteen years, and io 1824 withdrew from the Melhodiita. and united with the Conj^re- 
galional Disaenlers. He was pastor o( a chgrch in that denomination in England, until 
IS34, when he came to America. Since bia arrivai, he has been preacliing for the most 
of the lime in Avon. 

Browhhelm. Mr. Bettt studied Ihe profession of medicine, atid practised the same 
for a number of years. He studlt'd tlieology wiih Rev, WiLIUm Hanford of Hudson, 
and now of Windhiin, Poi'lage county — has preached bI different tinier to several feeble 
churches in Huron county, and vicinity, under the patronage of the Connecticut Mis- 
■ionary Society — was installed pastor of the church in Brownhelm, in April, 1821. aitd he 
remained in this connection for more than twelve years. He now preaches io Florence. 
—Mr. Clark is the present minister in Brawnlielm. 

CoLtTMBiA, The church here is vacant. 

Carlisle. JUr. Eailman 
Flats, N. Y.— preached for sor 
lives at Oberiin. 

ELTBtA. This church has ever pursued the scriptural course of ha viuf; a ttltled pallor; 
and has enjoyed successively the labors of three ministers, JHt$lrs. Lathrop, ^ipherd, 
and £e/(», and been frequently blessed with revivals of retipoa.— Mr. Lalhrup aludied 
theology wilb Rev, Mr. Armstrong, D. D. — was settled pastor of Ihia church for five 
years — and was dismissed in August, 1S30, to enter upon a permanent agency for the 
Anieriran Home Missionary Society, for Ihe Reserve and Michiitan, which office he still 
holds.— .Mr. Skiphtrd sKid'ied theology with Rev. JoHah Hopliins, of New Haven, Tt, 
and now of Auburn, N. Y. Alter completing his education, he performed an agency for 
the American Sunday School Union, for Ihe Slate of Vermont, a year or two— -came to 
the Reserve in IS30 — commenced supplying the church of Elyria, in October of tlial 
year — was installed in February following, and dismissed in September, 1832, Soon 
alter his dismission, he, and Mr. Pliilo P. Stuart, formerly connected with one of the 
South Weilern Indian Missions, projected, and executed a plan for establiahing a colony 
of Christians in the township of Russia, Loraine county, to which they gave tlie name of 
Oberiin, Their original plan was, to connect with Ihe colony an institutiou of learning, 
where youth of both sexes might be prepared for the vaiious departments of life. At 
first, they aimed at nothing more than a good •' preparatory sclraoi." The plan has, 
however, been since changed, and prepnralory collegiate, and theological departments 
have been established with various modifications. Mr. Shipherd commenced preaching 
at Oberiin, in September, 1S33, and was installed pdslor of the church in that place io 
' ty, IS39. — Mr. Eell», Ihe present pastor of Elyria church, is son of Rev. James Eells 
Chatlestown, Portage county. After closing his education at Princeton, he, in con- 
nection with liis father, commenced a .Manual Labor school in Worlliiaglon, Ohio, &om 
which place he was called to take charge of Ihe church in this town. 

Gbafton, La Grange, and Penfield. These churches are now deatiliile. 

Oberlix. Mr. Shipherd is the present pastor of this church. 

Olhstead. This church is desUtute. ■ 

RiDQEviLLE, and SHErFiELD. The present minister of these two churches is Jfr, 
Monleiih, who was the first, or one of Ihe first ministers, who preached in the city of 
Detroit. Ha also, at Ihe same time, labored in other parts of tho territory of Michigan. 
Subsequently, he was for a season, professor of Iritigusges in Hamilton college ; and 
afterwards, instructor in the Manual Labor academy, established in Germantonu itetr 
Philadelphia, Pa. From 1S33, until the summer of 1835, be was teacher of the high 
school in Elyria, where he now resides. 

Wellington, and Bbiqhton. Mr. &nif A was a member of Dartmouth college, but 
leA college during his senior year, and did not graduate — studied theology a short time 
with Rev. Messrs. Lawton of Hlllaboruueh, Whilon of Antrim, and Eint^ury of Mont 
Vernon, N. H.— was licensed by the Hollia Association in January, 1829, and came to 
Wellington. June following; and after preaching here and in the lownstiip of Penfield 
one year, he returned to Hew England, and was ordained as an evangelist, by an eecle- 
■iasllcal council September, 1826. For several years past, he has been preaching in 
Maumee, Ohio, and vicinity. — Mr. Talcolt, Ihe present pastor of Wellington, came inla 
the countv soon after he completed his education, and was iastalled October, 18^, sad 
lus praaclwd since, ooe year a part of his time, in Penfield. 



July, iS3 
of Chatl( 
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IHediDR Conntr* 

This Couuty was organtzed in 1818 ; in 1820, it embraced 3,032 iohabilanli ; and in 
1830, 7,560. It conlains 19 townships and 16 churches, of whieh 4 are dealilute. There 
are 4 (ownshipa in which there is no Pfeabylerian or Congregacional chuicli. Medina 
is the deat of Justice for the County. 

Bath. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of J/ewri. Woodru^, Shaler, 
and Smilfi. It is now deslitute.— .Mr. Sliater sliidied theology with Bev. Dr, Eiliol of 
Conn. — came to the Reserve fifteen or nixleen years since, under the patronage of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society— was settled pH'^lor of RichGeld church nine years, and 
has labored here and In other towns as stated supply, at dilTerent periods and for different 
lengths of lime. He now resides in Richfield.— ,«/. Smith, the present minister, left 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1821 — came to the Reserve in ihc year (bllowing — 
and preached one year in Boardmao, CanGeld, and Ellsworth, Trumbull county. Alter 
this, he spent over two years as a missionary in Illinois and Missouii — subsequeully 
returned to (he Reserve— has since labored in several places at different limes, and for 
three years padt has preached in Richfield. 

Bhvkswicii. Jtfr. Bamei formerly preached in New York Slate for a number of 
years. Since he has been In the Reserve, he has labored at dilleront limes in Brunswicic, 
Medina, and now supplies Weymouth church, — Mr. Ijoint left Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1834, and was installed pastor of (his church in May, 1836. 

Chatqaii. The present minister of this church is Mr. Goodtll. 

Grasgeb. Mr. Tbyior studied theology with the late Rev. Dr. Hyde of Lee, Mass; 
was settled twice, for a number of vears each In Connecticut- came to (he Reserve five 
', and Hinckley, lor a season — and 

GuiiiFOBD. Mr. JV/n/ei, after remaining at Dartmouth co1lcg;e over one year, left on 
account of ill health— studied theology with Rev. Mr. Ide of Medway, Mass.— came Co 
the Reserve, October, 1831, and has ever since been supplying this church. 

Haxhisville. This church is now destitute. 

HiMCELET. M". Laine of Brunsnicli, preaches here a part of (lie time. 

La Fatette. Mr. BouUile left Andover Theological Seminary in 1831— spent 
over three years In the western part of Ohio — and commenced preaching in Ibis place 
and in Weacfield, August, 1S35. 

Litchfield. Mr. Smith studied theology with Rev. P, V. Bogus of Harpersville, 
N. V. — was licensed in 1632, and ordained as an evangelist in 1S31, by the Cbenanga 
Presbytery- and came to this place in June, 183G. 

Medina. Mr. Lee, the present minister of (his place, came (o (he Reserve in No- 
' Tember, 1634, soon after closing his studies in Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Weytiwvth Charch. This church b located in the corner of Medina township, and 
its present miniater is JMr. Barata, who is" also preaching a part of his time in Che corner 
of Granger township, where (here is no church formed. 

Richfield. Mr. Cooke studied at n'tllinn 
his theological educ . _. 

Hiram Goodrich of Prince Edward, Va.— was licensed by (he North SuSblk A 
Massachusetts, in August, 1S30, and was ordained as an evangelist in September fol- 
lowing — supplied the church in Richtield one year — the church In PlymouCb, Richland 
county, one year — then the church in Gainesville. N. Y., one year, and is now preaching 
in Bloomfield, Mich. 

Sharok. Mr. /nAnson, the present minister, was settled in the ministry a number of 
years in New York State ; and after his health failed, ha came into this country, and 
settled in this place, where he is now preaching. 

Wasiwokth. Mr. Jerome si 
Somert, Conn. — was settled over this church k 
TOL. Till. 
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England, and died in New Hartford, Coon., April, \SS2.— Mr. Faif studied theology 
-rith Rev. Mr. Ide. Merlway, Mass.— nas licensed in 1S26— onlained in 1830 st West- 



borough, Ma99., bis native place ; and soon after emigrated (o the 

patronage o( the American Home Missionary Sociely ; and supplied (he church □[ Wids- 

•rorth, about five years. Mr. Fay was a faithful and useful niiuister. He usually 



enjoyed perfect health, and was not unable to preach, on account of ill health, a single 
Sabbath, until his last sickneis. He died, much loved and lamented by his church and 
his brethren in the ministry. Tl>ia place is now destitute. 

Webtfield. Tb« present minister of this church is Xr. SmiUlle. 

ToRK. Previous to the commencemenl of Jtfr. Rasa's labors in this place, which was 
more (ban one year before liis installalion, Mr. Churchill, a licentiate, pre.iched one year 
to this church. He was formerly connected with the Methodist deiuunination. 

FoTtBge Conutr- 

This County was organized in 1807. In 1S30, i( contained a populaUon of 10,096; and 
In 1630, a population of 18,826. It embraces 30 townships and 28 churches, 9 of which 
are vacanL 1'here are 6 townships, ia which there is uo I^sbyterian or Congregational 
church. Ravenna is the seat oC justice. 

Akron. This is an important place, situated at the junction of the Uahoning canal 
with the Ohio canal. The church has been recently formed, and now enjoys the labors 
of JUr. JBrookt, nho. after completing his education, spent some lime in lllincus, from 
which place he came lo the Reserve. He supplied lor a season the church in Eldenburg, 
Id connection with this. 

Atwater. Mr. Field came Id the Reserve at an early day, and after preaching for 
a season from place to place, as a mir-sionary, he statedly supplied the church in this town 
for one year ; and then moved into one of the southern States, where he taught schoid 
for A lime, and died near Natches, the 7th of August, 182T. The present minister ia 
Mr. Bcardaley. 

Avrqr*. This church ha^ enjoyed the labors of one pastor, Ibr tnore than twenty- 
three years, under whose preachinfr it has been blessed repeatedly with large acceasiooi 
lo it* number. — Mr. Seward studied Iheoli^y with Rev. Etienezer Porter, D. D., then 
of Washington, Conn,, and afterwards proiesror and president of Andover Theological 
Seminary. He came to Obio under the patronage of (he Connecticut Missionary Society, 
in October, 1811, when there were but eight ministers in the Reserve. He labored 
both before and after his installalion, a part of his time as a missionary in ihe vicinity of 
Aurora. Ho has assisted in organi^ng fourteen chnrches, and In ordaining or installing 
twenty-one minislei's in the Reserve. He slill continues at Aurora. 

Brimfie!.!). There had been a church formed in this place Ibr a number of years 
previous to 1833, when, having become almust ei[tinct,1t was re. organized. — Mr. Gra- 
ham, Ihe present minister, was born in Ireland, but educated in America. He was 
licensed by Portage Presbytery in 1834 — and aOerwards supplied the church in Franklin 
a part of Uie time for one year. 

CHAR1.CBT0WN. The chnrch in this place was formed in Middle Granville, Mass., 
in 1811, by the Rev. Joel Baker. At the time of its organization, the church tumsisted 
of six members, and Boon after emigrated lo this country. — Mr. Pitkin studied theology 
with Rev. Asahet Hooker of Goshen, Conn.^was settled for a term of years \a Miifonl, 
Conn. — came to the Reserve probably io ISIT, and was settled pastor in thia place about 
cieht years, from whence he was called lo act as agent for the Western Reserve college, 
which was then in its Infancy. He has continued in this business ever Nnce— lives in 
Hudson— preaches on the Sabbath, for the greater part of the lime, in some of the neigh- 
boring towns — and al present supplies the church in Norlhfield. — Mr. Coe, after grad- 
uating, taught scliooi Ibr a number of years in different places in the Reserve— subse- 
quently was licensed to preach, and was pastor of the church in this place over four 
years — supplied for a lime, the churches in Freedom and Brimlieid— and for nearly two 
years past, has tauebl Ihe academy in Talmadee.— ^r. Eetlt. the present minister, 
studied Iheology with Rev. Charles Backus, D. D. of Somers, Conn.—was settled over 
Ihe church in Weslmoreland, N. Y., for a number of years— subsequently labored as an 
agent for the Western Education Society of N. Y.— connected with Hamilton college 
■ii years— cime lo Ohio in 1830 or 1831, and in eoooectioD with his soO, commeiiced a 
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MiQual Labor school in WorthiafrloD, from vrhlcb place he removed lo CharteatowD Id 

1834. 

CuTAHOQA. Falls, This flourishiag village is situated on the corLer o( tno tonil- 
•hlpB, Talmadge sod Slows, about four miles norlh of ALron. Il has grown most rapidly 
for two Of three years past, and promises to become a large roaoufacturing place. The 



JHahoDine canal is to pass tbmugh (hs village, aud will serve to increasn its iinporta[)ce 
and wealth. There is but liUla open immorality in the place. The cause of tempei 
bos here obtained a strong hold, and the great mass of the population are support* 



religion and good order. The church Was furmed under flattering prospects, a 

Mr. Saldioin lelt the place, it has been supplied mostly by sotue one of the officers of 
the Western Eeserve college. 

Gdenbitro. This church, previously lo 1834, had occasional supplies, chiefly from 
Metira. Storrg, Shtldon, and JVos/t.— From November, 1834, Mr. Brunft» supplied it ^x 
months,— ^r. Binell, the prestnt minister, studied theology with- the late Kev. Luther 
Hart, of Plymoulli, Conn. — came lo the Reserve about Ihe year of 1S27 — and was seltled 
pastor of Ihe church in Twlnsburg over seven years. While here, he taught an academy 
lor some time, and was very useful, both as a teacher and a pastor. In September list, 
he removed to Edenburg. , 

Fbanelin. This church has had one Bellied pastor, Mr. Sheldon, and two " staled 
supplies," Measra. Gnodeli, and Graham ; and is now destitute.— jl/r. Sheldon left An- 
dover Theoloeical Seminary in 1823— and soon after came to the Reserve. Ho was 
settled over litis church in 182S, and continued paslor four years. He also supplied the 
church in Slowe for a time — and the church in Paine.iviHe, Geauga county. In IS29, 
he was appointed agent of the Ameiiean Bible Society for Ohio and Michigan, in which 
capacity he still continues with his usual energy and success. 

Fhsedou. Mr. Treat studied theology under the tuition of Rev. Ebenezer Porter, 
D. D. He was ordained in Woodbury, Conn., May 5, 1814, and soon after came to Ihe 
Reserve under the patronage of Ihe Connecticut Missionary Sociely-~wa3 installed in 
Windham, Sept., 1817, and dismissed Oct., 18S7, He has supplied a number of churches 
at diflerent times — labored in Garreltsvilie Iwn years previous to the formation of a 
church in that village, and is preaching there still. — Mr. Rockwell, the present minister, 
studied theology with Rev. Josiah Hopkins of New Haven, Vt., and more lecently of 
Auburn, N. yT He was settled for a numlier of years in Vermont, and in July last, 
caine lo the Reserve and commenced preaching in lliis place, where he still continues. 

Garbettsville. This village is situated on Ihe corner of Nelson, Hiram, Freedom, 
and Windham. Mr. Treat is the present minister. 

HirusoH. This town is called after Mr. Hudson, the first selller in the township. 
Be came to the place iu ISOU, and removed his family in the year following. Ha crossed 
Lake Erie live times io an open boat or canoe. He is still living.— .^r. Hanford left 
Andover in September, I8l3— was oitlained Ihe following inontli — and soon after he 
came lo the Reserve under the patronage of the Connecticut Missionary Society — and 
labored as a missionary nearly two years. He was . ettled over tlie cliurch in this place 
in 1815, and dismisspd in 1831, having received a call to become paslor of the church in 
Windham, where he still labors. — Mr. Duolittle, the present minisler, studied theology 
with the late Rev. Luther Hart, of Plymouth, Conn,— was settled lor several years in 
north east Pennsylvania, from whence he was called to take the charge of the chureh 
in Hudson. 

Westerw Rebesve College Church. Tills college was established by the 
prayers and effiirts of Christians in litis country ; and has been aided by coottibutions of 
mends at the east. From its lirst establishment, Ihe ministers and churches on the 
Reserve have regarded It as their own child ; and ibey have confidently expected that 
streams of salvation would go forth from il lo water this " Western Valley." It Was 
established on broad and liberal principles, and has been repeatedly favored of heaven, 
by the reviving influences of Ihe Holy Spirit, Though for one or two years past a dark 
clotid has hung over its pi'ospects, yet now the storm is passing away, and the sun again 
^eds upon it its cheering rays. Il is blessed, at present, wltli a well qualified corps of 
teachers j and the thorough course of studies pursued — the system of Instruction adopted 
< — and the healthful moral iuBnence exerled over the students, warrant Ihe eipecialion. 
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thai IhU college Kill, ere lon|r, stand by ihe side of Ne«r EngUnd colleges, in point of a 
(Ound, tharoii)ih, Ctirijlinn eiJocallon. Tlie profeuor ol Biblicdl iheology is reearded as 
tbe pastor of Ihe cliurcli.— ^r. Grren was Ihe lirpl eleclcd lo (hia office. He had beeo 
•etiled orer Ihe church in Brandon, Vermonl, a number of years, from which place be 
waa called la Rennebunk, Maine, and from Ihence, to (liis college. He is now president 
ofOneldalnalitule.— .tfr. Fo/aom, after leaving Andover Theological Semindry in 1S3I, 
ipeni aome lioie in Ihe soulhecii Slates — in the winter of 1S32 and 1833, he preached 
three moolha in Clevelaml, Ohio, and from tl;ence he waa called lo a profeaHirship in 
Lane Seminary. , While there, in September, 1838, he was invited to tbe profesaorsbip in 
tbia college, which be now lills, and is Ihe pastor of the choreh. 

Mantua. This church has enjoyed successively, the labors of ^erars. Coe, Sewiard, 
Pepoon, Hopkiru, »ai Danfi'rlh, It is now deslitule. — Mr. Hopkini studied theology 
with his brother. Rev. Jo^lah Hopkins, now of Auburn. N. V. He was settled for a 
time in Vermont — came lo the Reserve in 1830— and supplied this church and that ia 
Shaleravllie, one year. He is now, aod has beeo for three or four yeais past, preach- 
ing in Canton, Ohio. 

MiDDLiBunr. Mr. Baldwin left Andover Theoloffical Seminary, in 1822, and has 
been preaching in this place about five years— a part of Ihe lime, however, for two or 
three years he preached in Ihe village ol Cuyahoga Falls. 

Nelson. Mt, Fenn studied theology with Rev. Bezaleel Pioneo of Hliford. Ct — wis 
paalor of ihe church in this place about sixteen vears. and in April last was diamissed lo 
accept a call from Ihe church In Guslavus, Trumbull Co. While St Nelson, be suppUed 
for a time, Ihe churches In Windham and Southington. 

NobVhfield. Mr. Pitkin is the present minister of this church. 

Pai-htha. Tba church never had but little stated preaching, and ia now destitute. 

Ravkhna. Mr. Stom was the son of Ihe late Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, of Long- 
meadon. Mass, He studied in the College of New Jersey, until his junior year, when 
by reason of ill health, he left college. Ader regaining his health in some degree, he 
pursued theological studies under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Woolworth, of Bridgehampton, 
Long Island. In 1813 he was licenE>ed to preach— and in 181T he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, where he remained three years. After closing his atudiea there, 
he proceeded to Ihe south, and was ordained as an evangelist in Charleston, South 
Carolina, Jan. 3, 1821. In the year following, he came lo Ihe Reserve, and settled at 
Ravenna, where be continued over six years. And from thence he was called to "fill 
the chair of professor of theology, in the Western Reserve College — subsequently was 
appointed president, and Feb. 18.^1, was inaugurated. By reason of ill health, in the 
summer of 1833, he was released from llie duties of his oilice for six months, by the 
trustees. ]n August, he visited his biolher at Braintree, Mass.. where he was to close 
bi* days. His health rapidly declined, and on Ihe IStli of Sept.. Sabbath morning, at half 

SasI one o'clock, his spirit look its upward flight. The principal characteristics of pres' 
enl Storrs, were singleness of aim — resoluteness of purpose — and perseverance In effiirL 
His name wilt ever be associated with the interests of religion, benevolence, and learning 
at the west, and his departure is deeply to be deplored."— .Mr. JVath la ran of the late 
Rev. J. Nash of Middlefield. Mass. He studied at Andover Theological Seminary two 
yeai's, and left the Seminary by reasoti of ill health. He came to the Reserve and was 
settled over Ibis church in 1829. 



Shalersvillb. This church is now destitute. 

SpRinOFiELD. This church has had some statrd supplies from dil^ rent ministers, 
and has enjoyed successively the labors of two pastors, Mo'trt. fleer and Hugkei. — Mr. 
Beer studied theology with Rev. Thomas E. Hughes of Beaver County, Pa— was 
licensed Ocloher 20. 1808. and labored as a pastor in this place for several years — then 
■for a season as a "slated supply." In Newton, Trumbull Co. — and subsequently was 
settled south of tbe Reserve, in Middle Sandy, where be still rouliniies.- .Vr. Hu^ha 
Is son of Rev. Thomas E. Hughes— studied at Princeton Theological Seminary, and baa 
tieen pastor of this church for more than six years. 

£towb. Thii church is now destitute. 
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Stheitsborough. Mr, Dean, ifter the clora of his etudies Rt Auburn Tfaeoli^ical 

Seminary, preached aome lime in New York Slate— Ihea came to the Reserve and 
■ellleil in Ihis place, and supplied (he church for one year. 

Talmadoe. JMr. Baeon (the biher of Rev. Leonard Bacon of New Haven, CI.) 
studied theology wilh Her. Levi Hart, D. D. of Preston, (hi« parish now incorportiled 
%a > town, by the name of Griawald.) Coan.— maa the first individual who settled in 
Taliuadge — commenced preaching here as early as there were any inhabitants for hearers 
■ — formed Ihe church In his own house — clo«ed hia labors with the church in ]8I2— 
returned lo New Eneland, and in August, 1817, died at Hartford, Ct.— ^r. Parmelee, 
OD leaving Andover Tiieological Seminary in IS3U, encjaged in an agency for llie .Imer- 
tcan Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, tor six months, and subsequently 
...J =- wr—c-ij K — If-.,, f. u;.u _..„ V p^jigj ^ ,^g ^g ministerial 

TwiNSBCRO. Mr. Hair, (he present minister, spent one year or more as teacher in 
tfie Manual Labor Acadetiiy of Ann Arbor, Michigan. While engaged in this business, 
he was licensed (o preach by the Monroe Presbytery. .4lter closing bi» school be came 
to the Beserve nod commenced preaching in this place in October Ust. 

'WiHDHiii. Mr. Eanfotd is the present pastor of this church. 

Tnunbnll Conutr. 

Thij county lies south of Ashtabula Co. and east of Portage. It was organized in 
1800. In 1820 it contained a population of 15,546, and in 1830, 26,153. It embraces 
thirty-five townships and twenty-nine churches, five of which are destitute. Thera are 
■iz townships in which there is no Presbyterian or Congregational church. Warren is 
the aeal ofjustice. 

AirsTiiTTOwir and WEATHEReriELD. This church has been supplied at diflerent 
times successively by Meatrt. Woodruff, Been, and Stratton. — .Wr. Siralton ia the 
present minister. Since he was licensed he has preached in Canfield, Ellaworlh, and 
Newton. 

Bazetta. Mr. Miller studied theology with the late Rev. Giles H. Cowles, D. D. 

of Austinburg — waa settled in Bristol about five years, and has supplied a number ol 
churches for a short time each. Some time after his dismission from Bristol, he moved 



Bloowfield. Mr. ^ar( studied theology with the tate Rev. Giles H. Cowlea, D. D. 
of Auitinburg — was pastor of (his church lor several years — and is now preaching in 
Springfield, Fenn. — Mr, Bwbank is the present minister. 



Bbaceville. Mr. Curtii led Andover Theological Seminary in IBIB — came lo the 
Beserve some lime before I82I1, and in that year was installed over the church in War- 
ren, and returned lo Vermont in 1S3I, but his pastoral relation was not dissolved until 
the year following. Wl{ile in Warren he preached a part of his time In this place. He 
has been ibr one or two years past a missionary in Canada. — ^r. Ruii studied theology 
a few montha with Rev. William A. Hawley, of Hinadale, Masa— tlien went lo Virginia 
and studied one year and a half with Rev. Francia Thornton of Culpepper Co. and Rev. 
William HiH, D. D. of Winchester. He was licensed by Winchester Presbytery, and 
then returned lo the north and spent a atiorl time 4I Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Afler apending a season as a missionary within the bounds of Albany Co. N. V., he came 
to the Reserve. He baa since labnrcrl in Sandusliy, Greeniicld, and New Haven, 
Huron Co.— liraeeville and Guslavus in this County— Wayne, Ashtabula Co.— and York, 
Medina Co. In the last menlioned place he has been recently settled as pastor.— JUr. 
Beuton is the present minister ofBraceville. 

Bkiitol. Mr. Bamlt is the present tmnisCer of this church. 

BsooKriKLD. Mr. Care came to America in 1802, and won alter lo Feuuylvaiua, 
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nbere, in Oclober, 1816. he nis licemed to preacb by the PrcBbytery of Harbnl, now 
Beaver, bdiI in June fulloiviug wa» installed over the churches in Brotdifielil, Vienoa, 
•lid You[ig»[iiwii. He was dismissed from Vieona in 182U — (rom Voungstann in April, 
l8Z3'-and Ii-did Broektield in Ortobcr folloivjn^ — and became pastor of two or three 
conecegalionii iu Pennsylvania, vibere be now labors. — Mr, Harper, last yeu and ■ part 
of toe pretenl, supplied this church. 

CAHriEi.D. This church has enjoyed succesnvely the labors of Meatrt. Hmiford, 
Smith, 5uIJiEaR and SIralion. — Previous (o his inslallaUon. Mr. Slratton preached to this 
church and that of Ellsworth for marc llian a year. At length some difficulty arose in 
Canheld, In relation to chuich government, which resulted in the orgaoizalion of a strictly 
Presbyteriin church, aod the didmiision of Mr. Slralton from the old church and hu 
gelllemenl in the new QDe. This occurted in January, 1835. Mr. Strattan has aba sup- 
plied the church in Newton. 

Firit Pretbylerian Church, Mr, Stratton is the present pastor. 

Ellsworth. .Wr. Brute studied theology with Bev. Thomas E. Hughes of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Soon after be was licensed, he commenced preactiing in this 
place — was pastor five years — and after his dismission be preached as staled supply in 
Sewton one year, and died in that place iu November, 1S16. The church in Ellsworth 

Farhington. Mr. Boutoa sapplled Uiis church (or a season, and in 1830 removed 
to Illinois, where be preached a year or two, and then removed to Michigan where he 
remained as much longer. Some lime in the present year be came bacit to Farminglon, 
and was installed pastor in September, 1836. He baa also supplied several other 
churches in this county at dilTerenl times. 

Weit Churrh. Mr. Chapin is the present minister — and also the teacher of Ibe 

FowLEs and Johwsoh. Mr, Eells, the pastor of these two churches, studied the- 
ok^y with Rev. Thomas Robhins of Kast Windsor, Conn.— was licensed by the Hartford 
North Consociation, and ordained as an evangelist by the Presbytery of Oswego, N. ¥. 
He was installed over these cburclies in October 1827. 

HAHTroBD. Mr. JIndrttBi was ordained and installed by the Presbytery of Win- 
chester, Virginia, over the church in' Ale:(andria, D. C. in IS IT— dismissed in 1827— and 
installed over the cburch of Hartford in the same year, and still remains pastor. 

GusTAvus. Mr. Badger is senior pastor of (bis church, and .*fr. .^>nn his colleague. 
— Mr. Badger served as a soldier lor three years in the service of his country. In her 
■truggle lor independence. After llie war terminated, he turned his thouehts to (he 
subject of acqiiiiing a liberal education. He studied theology with Rev. Mr. Leaven- 
worth of Waterbury, Conn.- and was seltlcd over the church in Blandford, Mass. For 
fourteen years. On being dismi^^sed from his charge, he came as a missionary to Ibe 
Jteserve, and arrived here in ISllD. He was the tirst missionary who ever came to this 
country. And after laboring here for something more than a year, he returned to New 
England for his family. At that lime Ihere were no slage-coaches daily plying between 
the eastern and now western cities — or packet and sleam-hoals to facilitate his pn^ress 
hack. Be drove his own waggon over roads that were never before made, and cut his 
own path fiom BufTalo, N. ¥. to Erie, Penn , and arrived safely in the Reserve some- 
time in 1801 or 1SD2. He spent the three or four following years, as a missionary, 
among (lie whites, preaching and laborine from settlement to settlement, which were 
then few and very far remote from each other. The four following years he spent 
among the Wyandott Indians, then residing at Sandusky and vicinity. After this, he 
resumed liis missionary woik among the whites in (he eas(ern part of the Reserve. In 
this capacity he continued, (except a season in (he last war, when he served as Chap- 
lain in the army, and two or (hiee years which he spent as slated supply in three or 
four churches,) until 1823, when he was in!'(alled over the church in Gustavii', He 
illll holds Ills pastoral relation (o this people, though, by reason of weak lungs and infir- 
mldes of age, he has not been able to preach but Hide for (wo or (liree years past. Mr. 
Badger has been instrumental of great good to the inhabionis of (he Reserve — has 
formed many churches, and witnessed sevei-al precious revivals of religion, some of tbe 
converts of which are now preaching tbe gospel. 

Gberhb. This church Is now vacant, 

HnBARD. llkii church has had supplies succenlTely, frooi wveral ministers. 
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n New York Slate, and is now supplying 
A ih (his place. 

Milton and Newtow. Mr. Boyd Hliidied Iheologv with Rev. John McMillan, D. D., 
Vice Preaidenl or JAffei-fon Cullcge — was licensed lo prc.ich hy the Presbytery or Erie 
in 1806— Inslalled over t1>is chureli and thai of Warren in 1608— and remained in Ihii 
connection until his death. Some portion or his lime he s|)vnt as a missionaty under (he 
patronage of (lie Connecticut Missionary Society. — Ji£r, Slratlon preacbes here, at 
present, a part of his time. 

Poland. Mr. Pettmger was settled pastor of Iliis church for 6 years. — Mr. Caak 
statedly supplied it for Id months. — Mt. Haufard, six months. — Mr. Wright studied 
theology with Rev. John McMillan, D. D., Vice President of Jefferson College- was 
licensed to preach by (he Presbytery of Ohio in October, 1814 — was settled paalor over 
this church nearly 16 years — anil disniiaseil for the purpose of spending his whole time 
with the congregation In Westfield, Pa., where he still laljors. — Mr. Scott is the present 

MesofoTAUiA. JFfi". Burbank is (he present minister of this church. 

SooTBiNGToN. The present minister of this church ij Mr. Barrett, 

Vernow. Mr. H. Coe studied (heoloey with Rev. Dr. Fitch, President of Williams 
College, and Rev. Dr. Cnolcy, of Granville, Mass. He came Into this country soon after 
he was licensed to preach, ami wis pastor of this eliurch nearly 16 years, and was dis- 
missed (o enter upon an agency for iha Western Reserve College, to which he had been 
previously Invited. He continued in this business about two years, and then accepted ut 
Bgenry for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, for the Reserve 
and Michigan. Since he entered upon this field of labor, he has acted, for a season, 
several times, as agent for the college. In hoth stations he has been eftlcleul and suc- 
cessful. He resides at Hudson. — Wr. Evan», the present minia(er of Vernon, studied 
theology with Rev. Eden Burroughs, D. D., of Hanover, N. H.. the father of the noted 

Stephen Burrouphs, who is now a Catholic priest in Canada. Mr. Eva '-■■ '- 

Enfield, N. H.. 21 years. Between 1825 and r"" ' ' ' 

within the bounds oi Rochester and Niagara Prei 



3J, lie preached as "stated supply" 
Ida ot Kochester and Niagara Presh ' ' ' " " " 

tetnber, 1834. 

ViEKNA. Mr. DiTTJiw studied at Hamilton College, but did not graduate. He pur- 
sued Ilia theological studies under the tuition of Rev. Mr. Steele, of Paris, N. Y., and 
Rev. Dr. Norton, of Clinton, N. Y.— was licensed by the Oneida Aasocialion in 1801— 
settled a number of years in Homer, N. Y. — was pastor of the church in Vienna nearly 
4 years — then was absent over 6 yeara, and afterwards returned and was reinstalled 
February 6, 1822, and died in Vienna, November 18, 1828.— .Vr. Birge was licensed Id 
1S2T— came to Ohio in 1623, and spent one year in New Philadelphia, south of the Re- 
serve — came (o Vienna in 1829, and iraa in9(alled in November, 1830, and was dismissed 
by reason of iU health in May, 1S3G. The church is now vacant. 

Waskek'. Mr. Hulin preached to this church six months or more, and then returned 
lo New England, and settled in New Fnirfield, Conn.— ^r. Toione was settled over (he 
church in Hanover, N. H., from June 22, 1814, (o January, 1833 — commeocsd supplying 
the church in Warren, May 25, 1834, and was installed in May following. 

ToDBGBTOWN. Mr. Wick was the second minister who came to the Reserve, and 
the first that was installed. He studied (heology with Rev. John McMillan, D. D., of 
JetTerson College — was settled over (his church in 1800, and died March 29, 1819, aged 
47. — Mr. Homed supplied this church about three years, and now lives in Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Mr. Stafford, the present pastor, studied theology with Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
D. D., President of Yale ColleEC- preached a number o( years in the city of New York 
— was in.ilrumental of establishing a Seaman's Chapel in that city — performed ■ short 
agency for the Bible cause, before the American Bible Society was formed— was secre- 
tary, for a number of years, of (he Presbyterian Education Society, and came to the 
Reserve about the year 1629, and was installed pastor of the church in this [dace April 
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SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING FACTS. 
Fopulalicn of Ike Walern Betave. 

1,144 16,241 lfi,»9T 06,899 41,802 112,346 5G,44T 160,000 47,654 

Organisation qfChurcha. 

I 19 IS 69 46 98 S3 149 Gl 10 169 

Plaeei o/JVatimly of Mmitltrt. 

48 41 10 11 21 9 1 3 2 15 166 

CoUege Education. 

TilL WUIluH. Dulmua. UlddMniT' BnwiB. Anbml. To. Unir. Bndolii. BisJlM. 

31 19 II 9 G 3 1 1 S 

3 6 1911429 160 

Theological Edaeation. 
29 8 1 15 IT 1 

11 73 10 160 

Of th« 160 Diinijtera included in tbo above tables, 12 are dead — i are preachbg in 
Micbigan— 9 m Ohio, south and nest o( the Reserve — 9 in PennsylTanla — 6 in New 
York — 1 in New Jeraey — 5 in New England — 1 in Canada — 1 in England — 1 ia Cejlon 
— 4 for various reasons have left almost entirely the work of the ministry — S are agents, 
and 3 are employed ia teaching — leaving 99 who are either pastors or " stated supplies " 
Id the Besarve. 

In ISOO, there were in the Reserve 2 ministers— in 1810, there were 8— id 1820, 
there were 27— in 1S30, there were 72— and within 183G, there have been 112, of which 
13 have either died, or have removed from the Reserve. 

JV)imber qf T^ncnihipi, Churches, DeitittUt Ckvrchei, and 7\)umihipi toliere there i$ 
no Presbyterian ot Congregational Church in each County. 



Medina, 

Trumbiill, 



There have been erected Tor the Reserve, within the last 6 years, about 60 nwetiai^ 
bouses, neat, comfortable, and of respectable appearance, by the Presbyteriaa denomi' 
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After repeated attenipb to obUIn an act of JncorparatiDii, the ctiorch and frronnd la 
Wall alreet, were conveyed on (he 161b of March, 1T3U, to Ihe " moderalor of the General 
AMembly of the cburch of Scolland, and the commJMioa thereof; Ihe moderator of the 
Prcabylerr of Edinburgh ; Ihe principal of Ihe college of Edinburgh ; ibe proresBor of 
dlrinlly (herein ; and the procurata of (he church ot Scolland, at a committee of the 
General Aiaembly;" and an iostrumeot nas received, guaranteeini; the use of the 
building and the apportenances thereof, to Ihe Presbyterians of the eily of New York, 

In 1789, and Ihu two (bllowinj; years, God was pleased to visit (hia church, with the 
outpouriDKi of his Holy Spitil, and numbers were added to it. In 1T40, Mr. WhilefieM 
fint visited New York, and Mr. PembertOQ waa the only clergyman in the eity, who 
Invlled (hit servant of Christ into hia pulpit. Inipattanl additions were made to (he 
church by the initni mentality of Mr. WhiteSetd. In 1748, Ihe church edifice was en- 
larged, and remained without further enlargement until ISIO, when it wa« taken down, 
end another edifice erected. In Oct. IT5D, the Rev. Alexander Gumming, who bad 
itudied theology with Sev. Wm. TennenI and who was then pastor of (he church in 
Mew Brunawiclc, was installed collegiate pastor. An unhappy train of difficulties at this 
time, aroee in (be bowm of Ihe chnrch, respecting its government: some contending, 
that under the name irf Presbyterianism, the Congrentional system was really adopted. 
Ad attempt had also been successfully made to introduce Watts'a psalms in (he place of 
Rouse's venlon. The Synod was applied to for direction and advice, and the result naa, 
leave graoied to cotitioue (he use of watis's psalms, and the appointmeD( of a committee 
to rectify •ome abuses, which had crept into the church. But the spirit of coQlentitm 
waa not removed. Complaints were made by the party, which favored strict Presbyte- 
lianlam, against their ininislers, which were laid before Presbytery. The minislen 
were acquitted of the charges, yet felt It to be (heir du(y to resign. Mr. Cummlng's 
health being feeble, his request was immediately granted. Attempts were made to 
prevail «i Mr. Pemberton lo continue his pastoral charge, but they were unsuccessful, 
kOd he left to the great grief of a majority of the coogregation. The Rev. Dr. Bellamy 
ofBelblem.Cl. andlhoRev. Messrs. Rodgers, and McGregore, were successively invited 
to the pastoral charf;e of the church, but all declined. The church began to be hum- 
bled, and to feel their dependence upon God. The Rev. David Boslwick of Jamaica, 
L. I. was called and a fler considerable hesitation, and a reference of (he call to the I^sby- 
tery and by them to the Synod, he accepted It, and was installed in (he summer of 1750. 
A part of the congregalion still remaining dissatisEed with Ihe system of psalmody, which 
bad been adopted, biiall) seceded and called the Kev. John Uason of Scotland to b« 
their minister. In 175T, another application was made for a charter, but on accouni of 
continued opposition from the Episcopal church, was unsuccessful. Mr. Bostwick not 
CDJoylog good health, the Rev. Joseph Treat, of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, waa 
■ettled as Ilia colleague Oct. 1762. Atler Mr. Bostwick's death, (he Rev. John Murray 
was invited as colleague pastor, but having declined the call, Mr. John Rodgera waa a 
■econd lime called, and the invitation was accepted. 

Mr. Rodgers commenced his pastoral duties July 24, 1T66. The Hev. James Caldwell 
of Elizabethtown, N. 1. preached Ibe ioatallatian sermon. Under Mr. Rodgers'* minislry 
the church and congregation rapidly increased. In consequence of the large accesaiant, 
it was found neeeuary to erec( a. new place of worship. In the autumn of I7S6, the 
foundation of a meeting-house was laid at the comer of Beekman and Nassau streets, and 
in about fifteen months the edifice waa completed. It was opened lor public worship Jan. 
1, 1T68. Dr. Rodgers preached the first sermon. About (his time another effi>rt wM 
made to obtain a charter. A petition to (he king was drawn up and presented. After 
much delay and opposltlan from the bishop of Condon it was rejected. Another eBbrt 
Ibr the same object was made In 1T74, in consequence of the kind interest manifested by 
CDvernor Tryon, who was about to embark for England. The petttiiHi was at this time 
Bvotably received. The charter waa drafted and put Into the hands of the king's altor- 
rey, but from some unknown cause, the whole affair was procrastinated, until the war of 
the revolution rendered further steps unnecessary. During the revolution, (he minialers 
were exiled from Ihe city, and Ihe af^rs of the church entirety suspended. Dr. Rodgers 
■pent some time at Fairfield, Ct. and joined Ihe West Association of Fairfield county. 

On Nov. 28, 1783, Ihe day after the evacuation of New York by the British troops. Dr. 
Ilodger« returned to the cllj, and the great body of eiiles were restored to Ilieir for 



habltationa. The church worshipped in St. George's and St. Paul's churches, until Ihe 
next June, when the brick edifice was repaired. The church and congregation being 
enfeebled by ihe war, passed a resolution that they could support but one minister, and 
tiiat Dr. Rodgers should be Iheir pastor. The Rev. Mr. Treat's pastoral coimection with 
the church was therefore dissolved, by an act of Presbytery, Oct. 20, 1781. The inte- 
rior of Wall street church having been destroyed during the war, it was repaired and 
opened for public worship, June 19, 178G, In May. 1184, Ihe church and congregation 
became a corporate body under the style of Ibe " First Presbyterian Church ol Ihe ciqi 
of New York." The Well street, and brick cbutcUes were called the United Churches, 
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b«iog una and hsriug the «ame eldenhip. The Ru(|^rs street charch U id (ormBlion, 
naa alra one of the United churrlien. On (he 10th of August, Mr. Jimea Wilwn, a 
licemiate who bad recently arrived from Scotland, «iii ordained and installed ctdleelale 
pastor of the United churches. He labored three years, when, being alTecled with a 
pulmonary cooiplalnt, he naa disntiiwed to the pastoral charge o[ Ihc Presbyteriau church 
kt Cbatleston, S. C. The Rev. iOhn McKnight. pastor of (he church in Marsh Creek, 
Pa. waa chosen collegiaie pastor. His health not permitting him to preach three times 
each Sabbath, as was desired by the congregations, a call was made to Mr. Samuel 
Uiller, a liceDtiite of Lenea Presbytery. He accepted the call and was ordained and 
iiuUlledJune B. 1T98. 

It havint; become apparent that a third cburch was much wanted, a deed of gift was 
made by Col. Henry jtulgers of a lot of ground, at the comer of Rutgers and Henry 
streets, upon which an edifice was erected and opened for public worship May 13, 1798. 
Dt. Rodgers preached the sermon riom Haggni ii. T. Rev. Dr, Milledoler was called 
from the 3d Piasbyterian church in Philadelphia, to he the collegiate paslnr of this chtircb, 
It being understood that, in case the churches were disunited, he was to be the pastor of 
the Rutgers street church. In I8U9 the united churches of Wall, Heekruan and Rutgers 
streets were by common consent divided into three separate pastoral charges. Dr. 
Bodger« continued his pastoral relation to the Wall street and Brick churches. Dr. Miller 
became collegiate pastor of the Wall street church, and Dr. Miiledoler as was previously 
stipulated, continued to he the pastor of the Rutgers street church. Such Is a brief 
history of the Presbyterian church of the city of New York. For a long time It strug- 
gled with difficulties and felt the arm of oppression, but it was a vine of God's planting 
and could not be destroyed. The remaining history will be found under the head of th« 
i«8pectiva churches. See Dr. Miller's Life of Dr. Rodgers, 

Wii.!. Strket Church, continued under the pastoral care of Drs. Rodgers and 
Miller. After Dr. Rod gers's death. Dr. Miller waa the sole pastor, until Oct. 1813, when 
he was Invited to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History and church government in 
PrinceloD Tbeoli^ical Seminary. He was succeeded by the Rev. P. M. Whelpley. 
The Rev. Dr. Phillips studied theology with Dr. Ma»on. In the summer of 1831 the 
church edifice was burned. It has since been rebuilt. Of Dr. Bodgers it may be said, 
that he was under God (he father of the Presbyteiian church in the city of New Yoric 
He wa» a minister of the gospel 62 years, 46 of wliich he I'pent in New York. At hi* 
death the pulpits of all the Presbyterian churches in the city were hung in mourning, 
»nd in most of the churches funeral sermons were delivered. He was the firtt moder- 
ator of the General Assembly. ■ 

Brice CHtmcn. After its separation from the Wall street church, it enjoyed the 
labors of Dr. Rodgers until the intirmities of (hat aged servant of Christ, led the congrega- 
tion to look for further ministerial aid. Accordingly Mr. Gardiner Spring, a licenliala 
from Maesaehuietts, received an unanimous call to become colleague pastor. On the 
8th of August he was ordained and installed, on which occasion " Dr. Rodgers united for 
the last time in the laying on of the band of the Presbytery." Dr. Spring studied 
divinity at Andover Theological Seminary. This church has executed an important in- 
strumentality in all the beaevoleni operations of the day. 

RoTOEHs Streei Chitrch. This church was first distinctly organized by the 
Presbytery, April 26, 1809, at which time the three united churches were separated. 
Dr. Milledoler is now Professor in New Brunswick Theological Seminary, and President 
of Rutgers College. He studied divinity with Rev. Drs. Gross and Kunze. He was 
successively pastor of the German Reformed Ciiurch, New York, Third Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Rutgers Street Church, New York, and associate pastor of the 
collegiate Reformed Dutch Churches of New York, Rev. Dr. McClelland is now a 
professor in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. The Rev. Dr. McAuley 
was formerly professor of Mathematics in Union College. Alter he was dismissed from 
Rutgers Street Church, he removed to Philadelphia and was inatalled pastor of one or the ' 
Presbyterian churches in that city. He is now pastor of the Murray Street Church. 
The Rutgers Street Church has at present 963 communicants. Mr. Krebs, the preseot 
pastor studied theology for a short time at Princeton. 

Scotch Pbribttehiad Chithcii. Id 1156, a secesrion from the Wall Street 
Church took place, in consequence of the introduction of Watls's psalms and hymn*. 
Tbe seceding brethren established themselves in Cedar street, and settled the Rev, 
John Mason as their pastor. Dr. Mason was a man of sli-ong poweis of mind and of un- 
common erudition. He could converse upon " history, philosophy, or Iheolc^y, in the 
Latin language with equal ease and greater elegance than in his mother tongue." In 
Gr«ek, his proficiency was little inlenor. He taught Logic and Moral Philosophy io the 
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Thmloglcil Scmimry of the Antibnrghera id Scotland, it the fe of 24. He iras paator 
of the Scotch Preshylrrian church 30 yeara, and was succeeded by h» sod, the Kev. John 
M. Mason. A brief sbetcb ol Dr. John M. Mason wiJI b« Tound in the notes appeoiled 
to the Murray Slreel Chnrch, of which he was the grst pastor. Kev. M. McCloud is 
now tellled at Souilieut, N. Y. Dr. McElroy wai a Mudenl in divioity of Dr. MaaoD. 
He wa) Rrst settled at PitUburgh, Pa. where he remaioed about fire years, aod i*as 
thence culled to New York. 

PiiitL Streit Church wm collected and or^niied, mainly through (he instm- 
meiil^lily of Dr. John M. Mason. It was organized in about ISOO, by the New York 
Presbytery of the Associate Rerormed Church. Dr. Mawn was collegiate pasior of Ibis 
■nd the Scotch Presbyterian church. Mr. Monteith studied divinity with Rev. Joho H. 
Livingston, II. D. He was lirat settled at Flatbuah, 1.. 1., then at Schenectady, fnim 
which place he removed to New York. He died at Mobile, Al. Dr. Bice pursued hii 
classical and theological studies witli bis brother, the Rev. John Holt Rice, D. D. He 
was ordained as an evangelist in April, 1BI2, and commenced missionary operatians in 
Peteraburgh, Va. Dec. 1S12; where he gathered a church, which was organized May, 
1614. In lB39he removed to New York aa pastor of the Rear i Street Church. In Sept. 
1832, he was appointed Associate Secretary of the American Home Miaaionary Society, 
la which office be continued about one year, and then accepted a cell to the Preabyterian 
church in Princeton, N. J, where he now preaches. Mr.Rowland graduated at Andover 
In 1821. He was an agent of ihe American Bible Society three years, and pastor of the 
Pieabyterian church in Fayetteville, N. C. four yean. 

Canai. Stbeet Church. Tliis church was first located in Orange street, and ww 
(qwned in the summer of IS09. under (be paatoral care of the Hev. Mr. McNeice. It 
wu composed principally of Irish Presbyterians. The congregation was very small, 
until the selllement of Dr. McCartee in Oct. 1821. Since then it has rapidly increased, 
•nd its commuoicants are now about 95U. Eleven years since the congregation erected 
their present place of worship, and the name was changed lo Canal Street Church. Mr. 
Blatchlbrd was aubsequenlly settled in Salem, Maaa. Mr. Alhurtis is now a minister in 
the Dutch Reformed Cliuccb, and is settled in Orange county, N. Y. Dr. McCarlee tint 
atudied and prectiaed the profes^on of law, He was 6rst settled in Spruce Street 
Church, Philadelphia. He studied divinity with the Rev. Dr. Mown. 

DnANE Street Chdhch. In the year 1S06, it having become difficult to procar« 
•eats in Ihe Walt street and Brick churches, and many having become dissatisfied with 
the system of copastors, a number of gentlemen, belonging to these churches, together 
with some others, associated for the purpose of forming a new Presbyterian church 
In the city. They chose a aite in Cedar atieet, between Nassau and William streets, and 
commenced the erection of an edifice, in May. 1608. The house was opened for public 
worship, Nov, 6, 1808. Dr. Rodgers preached the sermon. The church was organized, 
Nov. 13. 1808, consisiiog of 28 persons. The Rev. John B. Romeyn, of Albany, was 
installed Nov. 9, I80B. Ur. Romeyn died Feb. 22, IS2S. His fatber was pastor of the 
Beformed Dutch Church, Schenectady. He studied- theology with Dr. Livingston, 
•nd with his father. In May, I79T, he was installed over the Dutch Beformed Chnich 
■t Rhioebeck, N. Y., in ISD3 over the Presbyterian church at Schenectady, in 1804 over 
the Preahyterian church in Albany. He also received numerous calls lo presidencies 
■nd professorBhips in various colleges, which he declined. Dr. Payaon of Portland, was 
unaoimoualy chosen pastor, in Jan. 1826, and the application made three limea, but ha 
Mw fit to decline each invitation. Mr. Cyme Mason, a student of Princeton Seminary, 
was ordained and inatalled pastor, Dec. 7, 1826. In consequence of the emigration from 
the lower to the upper part of the city, thia church began to be thinned before the death 
«f Dr. Romeyn. It has furnished elders to Itn new churches. In April, 1834, the re- 
movals to the upper churches having become very numerous, it was deemed advisabla 
to procure a new location at the corner of Duane and Church streets. By au act of the 
legislature, the name of the Cedar Street Church, wa* changed to Duane Street Church. 
The new church edi6ce was dedicated hi the fall of t83S. Dr. Spring preached the 
•ennon. Mr. Mason took a dismission In the summer of 183S, and is now settled in 
Providence, R. I. 

MuitRAT Street Chtthch was organized in 1810, or near that time. Dr. Joho M. 
Mason wa* Its first pastor. After he graduated at Columbia college in the twentieth year 
of his age, he pursued the study of theology one year under the direction of Dr. John 
Masao hia father, and theo repaired to Scotland to complete his educatioo. He there ac- 

Sjuired, by bis talents and noble spirit, the approbation and friendship of his instructors and 
allow students. After an absence of a year and a half, upon the decease ofbis father, ha 
was Invited lo retun, •nd be hia successor. He came, u»d w** Ueeosed In Nov. 1792, 
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preiched ia the Scotch PrcBbyterian church the nicccediog winter, ind io, April, IT98, 
was ordBLDed bb its paslor. He laliored (here nilh grem abilily and gurcesa far 17 yean. 
During ihe early peiiod of his minislry, he was eminently successful in winnin); rauls lo 
Chiisl. " Dr. MasoD," says Dr.. McElroy in his funeral discoiirne, •■ was foriaed to be 
fjreat. Upon whatever hii mind exerted Itsel I, It leitthe impress of pKantic mi)(lit. Power 
was his allribule — power of intellect — power of feehng. Me was capable alike of the sub' 
limes! thought and of (he deepest pathos. Id Ihe piitpii there was niajeaty in his very perso- 
nal appearance. His figure erect, his counlenBiice beaming with ioteltiBence, ' wisdom ' 
almost literally 'making bis fice lo shine' — the moment he ascended ue sacred desk, 
you fell that you were in the presence of no ordinary man." !□ 1810, he was dismissed 
from the Scotch Presbyterian church, to (alte the pastoral oversight of the Murray street 
church. Id 1811 he was appoiotcd provost of Columbia college. He also presided over 
■ theological seminary, which had been established through his instrumentality. For six 
years he attended three recitations of the senbr cIb.ss in the college, preached lArtt limes 
in (he Murray street meeting-house and lectured five times in the seminary during eacb 
week. Under this immense amount of labor his heal lb gave way, and he was under iba 
necessity of resigning these several stations in rapid succession. In IS22 he removed (o 
Carlisle, Pa. lo preside over the college in that place, but his health still decliiihig, he 
continued there but (wo years. Ha returned to the city of New York, and finished his 
brilliant and useful course, Dec. 2T, 1829. I<jearly one hundred young men were 
trained by Lim for Ihe sacred ministry. Dr. Snodgrasa studied his profession at Princeton 
Seminary. He was first settled at Fayetleville, N. C. in 1B19. He (hen removed, 
March. 1822 (o (he Independent Presbyterian church in Savannah, Ga.. from which he 
was called to the Murray street church. New York. ARer his dismissal from this church, 
be was employed for upwards of a year in the aeency of the General Assembly's Board 
of Missions. He is now pastor of the 2d Preabyleriaa church in Troy, to which placB 
he removed in Sept. and was installed Oc(. 3, 1834. 

Laight Steet Chdrch was organized May 6, 1811. by Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Iben 
paslor of Ru(gers street church. Rev. Matthew La Rue Perrine, D. D., previously 
paslor of the Presbyterian church Bottle Hill, N. J. and late protessor of Church Hlstorv 
in Auburn Seminary, was the Gist pastor of the rhurch. The church when organized, 
was a band few and feeble and much in debt. When Dr, Cox was installed there wen 
about 100 communicants. It has enjoyed since (hen eilensive revivals, so that in ISSl 
tl] ere were about 800 communicants. The congregation at fmt worshipped in Spring 
street, and was called the Spring street church, until 1826, when (hey removed to 
l^ight s(reet. The present house of warship was dedicated Aug. 25, 182S. Dr. Cos 
commenced the study of law, b( the age of IS, in Newark, N. J., at which place he 
became pious. He then went to Bloomfield, aikd studied the Isnguages about eighteen 
months, and then returned (o Philadelphia, where his mother resided, and B(udie<l 
divinity with the Rev. Jamea P. Wilson, D. D., and was licensed, Oct. 1818, by the 
Prefbytery of New York. He was first settled a( Mendham, N. J. from which aution 
he was called to the Laiglit street church. In Sept. 1S25, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Williams college. He is now professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Pasloral Theology in Auburn Seminary, Into which office he was inducted June, 1B3B. 
The Rev. Mr, Mines was for a time seaman's preacher at Havre in France. Ha 
studied his profession at Princeton Seminary, and with the Be*. Lyman Beecher, 
D. D. He obtained bis classical education in one of the Slate Acadeinieg of Mary- 
land. 

SevERTH PRKBBITBHIAIf CHfKCH, 

church in Ihe north-eastern section of the city, c . 

preached frequently during that year on Manhattan Island, and in Ihe vicinity of Grand 
and Goerck streets. Mr. S. C. Aikin succeeded him, but after a few weeks was called 
to the first Prenbylerian church in Utica. Mr, Elihu W. Haldwio was then appointed 
by the Evangelical Missionary Society lo supply the place of Mr. Aikin. He preached 
for some months in a school room in Broome, between Columbia and CBnnon alreets. 
Here the Spirit of (he Lord was poured out and niimbera were converted. The church 
was organized, March 27, 1818, consisting of II members. A house of wor?1iip was 
erected in Sheriff, between Del an cy and Broome streets. In I82(>, (his building was 
disposed of at private sale, and a more commodious one erected in Broome, comer of 
Ridge street. This house was consumed by fire on the night of Feb. 14, 18-11, during 
the (itne of a very powerful revival. It was rebuilt and ready for occupation in Nov. 
1832. There have been received into this church on profession of their faith 6S7, and 
from o(her churches 341. Present number of communicants is 627. Mr. Baldwin was 
a gradua(B of Andover Seminal^, in May, 1836. he was released from his pasloral 
charge to enter upon Ihe duties of president of Wabash college, Indiana, to which office he 
bad been leciDtly elected. Hr. Hat&eld studied divinity at Andovei, and wu lMt4lled 
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ALLEit Street Church. IIiib enlerprize was Grri eomTnenced by ■ tew Mies, 
bkkK; froin Ihe Brick ctiurch. Rev. Mr. Slaffiird lasuled tbem in thrif ondcrtakiiig. 
Tbey liral ine( in > stnill building in Bancker Btreel, (now Midison,) iihI oontiniMd 
there uolil 1M33, nhen Ihey removed (o Allen itreel. It wai first orgiDized a* ■ mii- 
rioD church May 28, IS 1 9, with 16 members, under the care of the Rev. Ur. Gray, mw- 
noDBry. ll coatinued u> eiiil as a miMJon church uolil 1829, nhen the coogrefatioB 
■Humei) Ihe responsibility of callinf; ■ pastor. The present edifice waa opened fbr 
worship ill the spring of 1631. Mr. While studied bis profeirion at PrincelMi. 

EioHTH pBEaBTTEHiAiT Chdrch was or^oized in Oct 1B19. It was orignali j 
eompiMed of pt^mns wilbdraning from Ihe Reformed Dutch church ia Greeowicb then 
under Ihe pa^ral care of the Rev. Mephen N. Rowan, D. D. Tbe new church called 
him to be llieir minister. He was installed in Nor. 1819. The church edifice ww 
eompleled in IS2I. Dr. Rowan was mederator of Ibe General Anembly in 1625. " Tb* 
American Society for ameliorating the condition' of Ihe Jews," having employed him aa 
Iheir agent, he resigned ht< charge ot Ihe church in 133D. ll had increased considerablj' 
during bis incuiiibency. He ntudied theology under Ihe directiiHi principally of miaiMeta 
of Ihe Dutch church. The church rapidly increased under the mrnbtry ot Mr. Hunter. 
He entered Middlebury college, but left in bis sophomore year, and studied theokwy 
with Kev. JiHiah Hopkins, then pastor of a church in New Haven. Vt He gatheredt 
church in Vermont, from which he was dismissed, anil came to New York. He. died 
Aug. 27, 1634, sincerely lamented by hil congregation. Mr. Smith, Ihe present pastor, 
studied at Princeton. He was pastor (previously to bis settlement in New Yorli), of the 
second Preshylerian cliurch in Ibe city of WasliingloD. Tbe edifice of the 8th Pi«sbyte> 
rian church was enlarged and improved in 1833. 

Centkal Pbesbtterian Church. On the first Sebbadi in March, 1820, Ihe firat 
eSiirt was made towards gathering this church. In a retired school-room, seven iodivid- 
sals assembled, Gve of ivhom were Ihe immediate relatives of Mr. Paltoo, the preacher, 
one a person employed to take charge of Ihe room, and the remaining one ■ stranger. 
From Ibis small beginning, unaided by any misaioniry association or Ibe patroDage of 
any of Ihe churches, this flourishing church, now consisting of about 600 commnoicanlx 
and whose entire register is upwards of 900, baa arisen. The church was organiEed 
January 6. 1821, consisting of /our persons, two male, and two female. On Ihe &8th of 
January, 1S21, they celebrated Iheir Grtt communion, and 6 were added, so that Ihe 
little band then consisted ot 12. Since then there have been added on profession of their 
Uith In 1821,27; 1622,18; 1623,11; 1824,60; 1325,61; 1836,12; I82T, 11 ; 1628, 
76; 1829,22; 1630,60; 1831.96; 1632,53; 1833,37. Ten young men bare ahvady 
entered Ihe ministry from Ihb'church and 12 are now in a course of study. Tbe comer 
■lone of Ihe church edifice was laid September 19, 1621, and the building was opened 
fi)r public worship Ihe first Sabbath in May, 1S22. The Rev. Mr. Pallon studied dlvinltj 
at Princeton. In the summer of 1831, he was elected Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Education Society, and resigned liis chaise. The Rev. Wm. Adams, the present pastor, 
studied theology at Andover, He Was first settled at Brighton, Man. 

BowERT Chiikcii. This enterprise Was commenced under the auspices of the Ber. 
Ward Stafford. It became connceled with the Presbytery of New York in April, 1622, 
Mr. StaBord is now pastor of the Presbyterian chureh in Youngslown. Ohio. Tbe Rev, 
Mr. Christmas studied theology at Princelon, He went to Montreal, L, C, and was 
there installed over the Presbyterian church August, 1624. He continued there until 
1828, when he returned on account of ill health. In January, 1826, he was appointed 
•gent of Ihe American Bible Snciely al New Orleans. He was installed the following 
November over Ihe Bowery church, and finished his earthly course March 14, 1830, 
much lamented as a faithful and able minister of the gospel. Dr. Woodbridge studied 
divinity with Ibe Rev. A^ahel Hooker of Goshen, Conn. He was first settled at Hulley, 
Mass., June 20, 1810. He was installed over the Bowery church October 1, 1890. 

Bl-EBKBR Stbeit Church. This enterprise was commenced by Individuals mostly 
from the Cedar street church (now Duane street) Mr. Bruen wu appointed by Ihe 
Committee of Missions of the Mew York Presbytery to preach in the city as a missionary, 
and the result was the collecting of this chureh. It was organized April SO, 1825, con- 
•isting of 12 members. The church edifice was erected m 1826. Mr. Bruen studied 
theology with Dr. Maion, and in 1816 went with his dislinguished preceptor to Eurtqie. 
While there ha received an urgsiil request to preach in the American chapel of lbs 
Oratory in Paris. He at length accepted the invitation, and wasordtined in Londoo. 
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Be staid in Pufa rii monlhi, uid theo returned to thii counliy. Re died Septembei 6, 
1829. Mr. HisoD wa* Snt Bellied at Schenectady in 182T. He iludied Iheoli^ at 
PriDcelon. Hit father naa llle Rer. J<^a M. Mason, D. D. 

Spring Stkest CHtrscR. After tlie congre^tioii norahippini; in Spring ttreet 
oader the putoral care <tf Dr. Cox removed to tbeir present locatioi] in Laighl street, a 
new cburcb was of^aniied Deceml>er 39, 1826. which coatinued to worshtp in tlie same 
place. It consieled at firat of 63 members. A revival has been enjoyed every year 
aacB the church Was orgsnized, and more tlian 801) souia have been gathered into the 
(bid of Christ. A new church is erecting on the old site. Mr. Ludlow leli Columbia 
college in his junior year, and pursued Sir a lime the study of law. He studied divinity 
at frincelon. 

West Chitrch. This church was owaniied November 1, 1829, under the Dame of 
tbe " North Presbyterian Churcb." In Uie spring of 1S31, it niu divided by the Pres- 
bytery into two churches, called the North aud West churches. The North church 
ntained the name and editice in which they had formerly worshipped, aud the West 
church the original organization. It continued from its separadon tu receive occasiooa) 
and staled supplies until Januar; 1, 1832, when the present pastor, Mr. Downer, com- 
menced his labors among them. He was ordained March 25, 1832. The church then 
coneieted of 18 members, unce which its growth has been aDiform and rapid. A revival 
of religion has been enjoyed each year since Mr, Downer's settlement, and the number 
of communicants is now nearly 400. An ediGce has been erected in Carmine at the 
head of Varick street, which was dedicated May 27, 1832. Mr. Downer graduated at 
Auburn in 1831. The North church after the division, enjoyed the psBtural Tabors of the 
Rev. Bbenezer MaH>n, until lis dissolulion, which in a year or two look place by an act 
of Presbytery upon the petition of the church. The Rev. Ebenezer Mason, pastor of 
the North church, was the son of Dr. John M, Mason. He was settled in 1826 over tha 
Befonned Dutch chureh in Brooklyn. He studied theology at Princeton. 

Unioir Church. The organiwition of this chureh took place October IS, 1829. II 
theo consisted of 35 members. On May 91h, 1830, 46 were added as fruits of a revival. 
In each year of Mr. Norton's ministry there were revivals. When he left the church in 
1836, there had been added 300 souls, the great majority on confession of their faith. 'The 
congregation worshipped antil the fall of 1834 in Prince street, when, in consequence of 
its unfavorable location and other causes, the editice was sold to the Associated Reformed 
Presbyterians. Mr. Norton studied divinity at Auburn, after which he was ordained as 
an evangelist by the Presbytery of Oneida. He is now pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
church in Cincumati, Ohio. The ehnreh is at preaent without a pastor. 

First Frei: CHUsca. In May, 1830, two Individuals, one a member of the Dutch 
Beibrmed and the other of the Presbyterian church, invited a meeling of several 
Christian friends, to converse upon the subject of forming a new church. The Rev. 
Joel Parker of Rochester, being in the city, was invited to attend the meeting. The 
result was, that measures were taken loform a new church, and an engagement with Mr. 
Parker was made to be their pastor, provided he could i>e dismissed from Rochester. 
The new congregation met at first in a room formerly occupied by Dr. Komeyn, as a 
lecture room. Id Thames street It consisted at first of about 40 persons. Soon it in- 
creased to 400. Subsequently for want of room, the congregation occupied the Masonic 
HatI, until the erection of their present edifice, at the comer of Dey and Washington 
streets. The chureh Was organiaed September 22, 1830, consisting of 16 members. It 
has since admitted T93 persons, 301 males, and 462 females, 493 of whom united on 
profession of their bltb. Upwards of 30 young men have either entered the minislry, 
or are In a course of preparation for the sacred office. The Rev. Mr. Parker was dis- 
missed October 27, 1833, and embariced November 1, 1833, tor New Orleans, to take the 
pastoral charge of tiie 2d Presbyterian church in that cihr, Mr. Parker studied theology 
■t Auburn. The Rev. Jacob HelCfenstein preached lor a time as stated supply. Mr. 
Barrows was ordained an evangelist June 6, 1832, and was installed over the latFree 
church July 26, 1835. 

Skcc 
vember 21, 1830, In a Bcbool-house, c 

collecting a church and congregation in the Illh ward of the city. That v .. . 
selected for its peculiar moral destltulbn, having at that time 17,000 Inhabilanls, and all 
its places of worship not capable of containing more than 3,000. A chureh was organized 
January 8, 1831, consisting of 11 members, 4 males and 7 females, ail from the Central 
Praabyterian church. As the chureh and eongregalion were unable to build, Mr. 
Hurray spent oeari; two years in soliciting aid lor the erection of a bouse. He raised 
VOL. VIII, 42 
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(10,000, which was expended in building in edifice oa the 2d Avelme, whld was 
opened for worship. May 26, 1S33. During Mr. Murray's miaistry. 119 penoos went 
received into the church, many being fruits of seasoiiB of grace wilh which the church 
waa bleued. Mr. Murray studied theology at Princeton, after which he labored two 
year! as bo evaogeliat, under the direction of the American Home Missionary Society. He 
U now Secretary of the Weelern Agency of the Americaa Home Missionary Society for 
the Slale af New Yorli. The Rev. Charles S. Porter graduated at Andover, 1831. 
He was 6nl sellled at Gloucester, Han. 

Second Free Church. On Feb. 14, 1832, three elden and thlrty-siK other mem- 
bers of the Firat Free church were organized into a church under the title of Ibe " Sec- 
ond Free Presbyleriao Church of New Yorlc." They 6rat worshipped in Broadway Hall. 
Aflerwarde they procured the spacious Chatham street theatre, and having fitted it up 
for a place of religious worship, assembled there for the first lime. May 6, 1332. Mr. 
Finney preached the sermon. This building baa been used for religious anuiversarie* 
and will contain nearly 3,001) persans. The church has admitted 426 members, 145 males 
and 2111 females, 302 being admitted on profesBion of their faith. Mr. Finney wai k 
lawyer until his conver«on, when he abandoned that profession, and entered the ministnr. 
He was ordained an evangelist, and spent a number of years In abundant and luccesafuL 
labors, in various parts of the country. In Oct. 1832, he was installed pastor of the id 



Free church. His health soou failine, he look a voyage across the Atlantic, and durioE 
" ■ snce the congregation chose the Bev. John Ingeirol as co-paslor. Mr. Ingerai3 
ilalled. Mr. Finney returned wilh improved health in about a year, and resumed 



bis pastoral relations and functions, and Mr. Inger«>l retired. In the winter of 1836, Mi 
Finney was elected to the professorship of theology in Oberlin Institute, Ohio. It is 
__j J .,._. u_-„. ____^ ,.. , ,., ._„ i^ New York. 

Thiiid Free Cuvhch. This church was commenced by Mveral yonag menibera 
of Ihe First and Second Free churches. They worshipped at first in the Masonic Hall, 
Dec. 9, 1S32, and on the same evening were organized by the Third FresbytaTy «f New 
York. It Ihen consisted of 3Q members. It has admitted, up to Feb. 1, U3S, 341 mem- 
bers, 203 of whom were received on profession of their faith. An edifice has beea 
erected at the comer of Thompson and Houston streets, at bd expense of j^l 1,000, in 
which 1,800 peT«ins may be comfortably seated. It was dedicated April 9, 1S33. Dr. 
Cox performed the dedicatory services. Rer. Dr. Lansing was installed pastor of tb» 
Presbyterian church in Auburn in 1617, and was elected May 2, 1821, professor of sacred 
rhetoric and pastoral theology in Auburn Seminary, of which he was one of the pro- 
jectors and benefactors. Subsequently he was pastor of the Bleeker street church ia 
Utica, from which place he was invited to New York city. He resigned his pastoral 
charge of the Thin] Free church on account of ill health, and now resides with bis 
&liilly at Auburn. 

ViLLAQE Chdrch. This church was organized Dee. 29, 1833, coDsislia^ of dx 
members. Il was a colony from the West church. They worshipped in ■ building ia 
Greenwich village, formerly occupied as a bank, which was temporarily fitted up, so 
that in addition to a place of norahip, it furnished a residence for the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Paf:;e, Ihe minister. A spacious ediHce is now erecting, which will be ready for 
occupation by May, 1336. Eighty-one have been connected with this church sinca 
its formation, Mr. Pago studied divinity at Andover. He labored for a lime hi Michigan 
Territory, under the direction of the American Home Missionary Society. He theQ 
returned and preached in several placei in New York. He was pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Poughkcepsie, N. Y., from which place he was invited to come to New 
York, and commence the formalion of a church in the upper part of Greenwich 
village. ARer laboring nearly two years, and securing the funds necessary (or lb« 
erection of the church edifice, he resigned bis pastoral charge, havingbeeo appointed 
agent of the American Home Missionary Sodety for Michigan. Mr. Duuel Clark ia 
now laboring in this church as a stated supply. 

FoDttTH FniE Cbohcm. On the Blh of Jan. 1834, a colony from Ihe 2d Fre* 
church, consisting of 61 persons, commenced a new congregation under Ihe ministry of 
the Rev. Arthur Granger. They first worshipped in Congress Hall, then In Military 
Hall, and Ihen in Ihe Old Brewery, corner of Madison and Calhailne streets. The 
congregalion having purchased these lots for Ihe erection of an edifice thereon, removed 
temporarily to the spacious Hall, corner of Division end the Boweiy. The church waa 
oreanized In Feb. 1B31. The edifice was dedicated Dec. 6, 1836. Ita cost was $30,000, 
defrsyed by contributions of the congregation and others, and a loan on mortgage of the 
property, the interest of which is paid Iroia the rent of the atoce* cMUMCled with the 
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baildlng. Mr. Sprarne studied dlvinil; with the Rev. Ethan Smith of Poultner, Tl. 
He was then lettled at Sherburne, N. Y, June, 1S25, and continued (here, until called, 
Oct 1834, to New York. 

Bkaixkhd CnoBCH. In the winter ol 183^-3, the attenrion of several indlTiduals 
having been directed to the apirltual wantD of the llth Ward of the city of New York, it 
waa determined to open a aew place of public worship within its tloiilB, with referencB 
to the future ([alherinf; of a church. By the liberality <rf an individual, tbe use of the 
Academy at the corner of Eascx and Stanton streets, was secured for this purpose. It 
was formerly occupied by the church now worshippln? in the Second Avenue. Sereral 
ministers of the go^el in tlie city, undeHmk: to supply the pulpit on the Lord's day for 
the term of one year, but r>o provision was made for any other species of ministerial 
latiar. The public services of the oen congregation commenced on the first Sabbath in 
Jan. 1833 j and on the same day a Sabbath school was organized. It soon became ap- 
parent that, though the enterprise was in some measure successful, an eitenaive and 
permanent inSueQce could be exerted only by forming a church, and securing the whola 
time and services of a minister of the gospel. Accordingly on the invitation of individuals, 
the Rev. Daniel Deruelle, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church in Montrose, Pa., be- 
came in Oct. 1883, the stated supply of the congregation, in which station he continued for 
B connderable time. And on Feb. 9, 1834, the church, composed of 16 membeni, 7 males 
and 9 females, was regularly organized bf the Third Presbytery of New York. Snbbalh 
evening, Nov. 2, 1834, Rev. Asa D. Smith was ordained and installed the first pastor ol 
the church. Mr. Smith studied theology in Andover Seminary, and finished his course 
1S34. The coogregalion continued to worship in the Academy until the last Sabbath in 
Sept. 1S35, when they removed (o the lecture room of their new church in Rivlnglon 
ItreeL The phurch itself was opened and dedicated on tbe third Sabbath in Jan. 1836. 
The church consista at present of 9S members. Mr. Harlan Page, with whose Memcrici 
Ihe ChrisUan public have become very extensively acquainted, was one of lbs first 
elders of the cnurch. 

ElQHTH AvEiiir* CbdhCH was organized April 23, 183S. The enterprise WM 
commenced under th« ausplcea of Rev. Mr. Edwtkrdi. Mr. Riley studied divinity at 
PriDceton. 

Mawhattaw CHtTRCK, The Hev. Mr. Slocuni commenced collectiiig a church on 
Manhattan Island, April, 1834, in a building formeriy occupied by the Baptists. The 
church w.aB organized in June, 1S34, consistiog of 27 persons. The number of commu- 
DicBOta are now SO. Mr. Slocum studied theology at Amiover, New Haven, and Prince- 
tou. He preached as a licentiate for several months at Hanover, N. J. 

Merceii Stbiet Chdbcr has been recently organized under niost encouraging 
circumstances. It was originated by Individuals mostly members of the Laighl street 
church. A beautiful and commodious edifice is erecting in Mercer street, near the 
New York University, which will soon be ready tor occupation. The church was organ- 
ized in the bll of IS36, under tbe pastoral care of the Kev. Dr. Skinner. Dr. Skinner 
was prafesaor of sacred rhetoric at Andover Seminary, from which place he was called to 
New York. He studied the profession of law, but alter his conversion, entered upon the 
work of the ministry, the duties of wtuch he has performed with great ability, zeal and 

^oTx. — Rev. Matthew La Rue Perrine, D, D., was born in the town and county of 
Monmouth, N. J., May 4, 1777, He studied theology with the Rev. Dr. WoodbutI of 
Monmouth, and was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, early in 
1800. He WM iastalled pastor of the church in Bottle Hill, N. J., where he cauUnued 
■bout Dine years. In June, JB21, he was elected professor of ecclesiastical history and 
polity in the Auburn Theological Seminary. In all the relalions he sustained, he acted 
with Hladoin tod fidelity. — Editor.} 
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MSHOIBS OF MINISTERS, 

WHO HATB BEEIT OKADV^TKB AT HAKTARD COLLiaK, •IMC] 



Br John numer, 

Ctr. StcVf ^tkt AVb ZTam^iki-t Miurial Sititt\f. 



[Contimed &om p. 113.] 
HoTmn^ — Tb« j«u tluj w«n fi^oatad u pnfixfld u each parHD it tbfl bvfuniiif of tba hvueI Meaoiai 



NATHANIEL MATHER. 



1647. Nathan lEL Mather, son of Rev. REchard Kbiher, and brother of Samoel 
Malher, alreattj' noticed, nas bom in Lancashire, Eagland, March 20, 1630, and nu 
five years old when his father came to this country. He was the compaDioa of Jonathan 
Hilchel in crossing the Atlantic, and after a separatioa of eight years, ttecame hia friend 
knd clasBmale at Harvard. Bolb received their college honors at the same lime, and 
bath studied the same prores&ioa. Mr. Mather remained in Nen England several years, 
but at length followed his brother Samuel to England, where he soon obtained the living 
of HarburtOD, near Toloess, in the south part of (lie county of Devon. At this Hme, 
England was under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, who, in 1666, presented Mr. 
Malher to the living of Barnstable, on the river Taw, in the north part ol the same 
county. There ha continued about six yean, when he was ejected by the same act 
which prohibited his brother Samuel from preachine. Upon his ejectment, he went to 
Holland, and was sometime minister at Rotterdam. He relumed to England, and tbeDc« 
went to Dublin, in Ireland, where he succeeded his brother about 16T2. After a tew 
years, he removed to London, and became pastor of a Congregational church, and one of 
the lecturers al Pinner's Hall. He died 26 July, 169T, aged 6T, and was Interred in tha 
burying-sround near Bunhill Qelds. 

The Mlowing [ascription on hia tombstone was written by the celebrated Dr. Isaac 
WatU. 

Sub hoc reconditur tumulo Tir admodum RevennduB 
NATHANIEL MATHER, 
Ricbardi Matheri Flllus Utriusq ; Anqli^ Decus. 

Edidit h«c nostra, in agro Lancastriensi : Imbuit Literature, et Hagistri Laurel 
honestavit altera ilia transmariaa. Qua propter temporum acerbitatem parvulus adhuc 
cum patre recesserat. Inde reversus, Eccleeiffi que est Ddhi.inii apud Hibemoi 
communi SuOragio prcficitur. Unde ad banc Urbem eccerutus, Paatorali Munere cum 
Vita defunctus est. Si Laudes qusris, panels accipe, animi dotibus fecit dives, Llleris 
erudiditissimus Judiuo perpolilus. Ingenio acer, cujusque Muneris Naturx et DoclriOK 
patens; sacravit omnia serviendo Deo. Omnino inatructisslmus ad Officiuni, heati 
Servatorls EvangeUum sincere promulgavit; ornavitqite vita decora; Comitate, Modestia, 
Patientia mixta. Pielatis exemplar maiime illustre ; Semper sibi par et bIU canstans. 
Cbristianus Religlosissimus, marltus indulge ntisiimus, Concioiutor aplus «l cpcrgsus, 
PastOT Fidelis et Vigilans. 

In Sacrc Functionis Eiercitus, arte pia celavit HOUINEM, 

Ut solus conspicerelur Deus. 
Omni deniq ; Virlute prsditus et Laude dlgnis^mtis. 

Sed ah ! Qnantus dolor .' mortuus eat, 
Plerophoria lamen Fidel, eelesletn adiit Gloriam, 
Et Triumphum^ Julii Sim Chrisliane 
M.DCXCVII, ^tat. LXVU. 
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ISoro. TwcDljr-IbrM 8«ntioas preached at Pinner's H*ll and JD Lime rtreet, taken in 
■borl hand aa tbcy were delivered, but most orthsm corrected by liioiself, Svo. 1701 ; and 

* Fast Sermon. — Mather, Magnalia, i. 12, 413. Holme$, Annalt of jmeriea, i. 416. 
CtoJomy, Mwunl, 238. Ibid, Conliituation, i. 251— 2S9. WatU, Lyric Poem*. 
,dUtn, Jaier. Biog. IHtt. Art. Matbkh. 

COMFORT STAR. 
16*7. CoMroRT St&h, whose nama In the Triennial Calalogue.la pat Coiuolantiut 
Star, was son of Comfort Star, and was bom in Aehford, a coasiderable town in the 
county of Kent, situated on the river Slour, in the year 162ti. Hia father, a physician, . 
cune to this country and settled at Cambridge as early as 1634, and from that place, went 
to Duibury, in Plymouth colony, about the year 163S, but removed allerwardi to Boston, 
and there died 2 January, 16S9 or 1660. Tlie son remained several years in New Eng- 
land atler he graduated, and was of such reputation as a scholar as to be appointed a 
tutor and fellow of the college. He allernarda returned to England, and was settled ai 

* mlnlBler in Cumberland, but waa deprived of his living by Ihe act of uniformity, soon 
after the restoration of Charles II. After this, according to Dr. Calamy, he performed 
laborious service in several places in his native county, and at last, waa pastor of a church 
at Leeds, in Sussex, where he died 30 October, 1711, in the STth year of hia age, having 
survived all who had been graduated at Harvard before 1650, — Calami/, Jiceount ^ 
MJKled MinistirM. 

JOHN BIRDEN. 

1647. JoBiT BiRDEir. The Triennial Catalogues of Harvard college down to Iha 
year 1T8S, have this name inserted as Birden, and governor Hutchinson spells it thus in 
his History of Massachusetts. But since I7S8, it has been printed in the Catalogues, 
Sarden. The first is probably correct, if he was of Ihe Birden or Burden family, which 
was of Boston in 1635. George Burden was a member of the First church in 1636, and 
Thomas, his son, settled In Rhode Island, and vias one of the deputies of Providence in 
1672. The person whose name is at the head of this article, returned to England, 
became a clergyman, and settled in the county (which is not named) where his friends 
resided. He died belbre the year KSS.—Hutchiruen, Hut. Mau. i. 108. Mather^ 
Magnolia, i. 23. 

ABRAHAM WALVER. 

1647. Abrahau Walver. As we meet with none of the name of Waiver among^ 
Ihe early planters of New EnglaiHl, this graduate perhaps may be considered aniong^ 
those who were sent from England to this country to be educated. That there were 
several sent here for that purpose before this period, appears from Johnson's History of 
New England, published in 1654. Waiver returned to his friends in England, and was 
settled as a clergyman, but at what place does not appear. Ha died before the year 
leW—Hulehinion, Hitt. Mati. i. 108. Mathtr, Magnalia, ii. 23. 

URIAN 0AKE9. 
1660. UniAN Oakii had the honor of being the fourth president of Harvard college. 
He was of a respectable family, the son of Edward Oakes of Cambridge, Mass.„whi> 
represented that town fifteen years in the general court, and who gave to ino of his sons 
a liberal education. Ucian was born in England In 1630, and was brought to this country 
in his childhood. From his earliest days, he was distinguished for the sweetness of his 
dispoMtion, which characterized bin thiough life. While a member of college, he was 
Ibod of mathematical science, and so particularly devoted to astronomical calculations, 
that the same year he graduated, at the age of nineteen, he prepared an almanac for 
1650, which was printed at Cambridge. A copy of this work, curious both for Ihe matter 
and the typography, is in possession of Rev. Samuel Sewall, of Burlington, Mass. Soon 
alter receiving his second degree in 1652. it is believed he went to England, where he 
bid respectable connections. For a sbOTt lime, he was employed as chaplain in (he 
bmily of a distinguished person, whose name Is not given. After this, he settled in Ihe 
minbtry at Titchfield, in Hamp^ire, where he remained until be was silenced by Ihe 
act of uniformity, August 24, 1662, which deprived so many worthy ministers of their 
benefices, without any provision for them or their families. He thenj^sided awhile in 
Ibe family of Col. Norton, a man of great merit and respeclabilily, who on this occanon 
aflbrded him an asylum. When Ihe violence of the persecution abated, he returned to 
the exercise of bis ministry in another congregation, as colleague with Mr. Simoos, 
Such was his celebrity for learning and piety, for ministerial abilities and fidelity, thai 
the church and society of Cambridge, oo the death of Mr. Milchel, were induced to 
invite him to become their minister. They sent a messeDger to Endand, to present him 
with the invitation, wMch, with tbe BpprobatioD of a coundl of mlDlstera, he accepted. 
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Afker repeated delay*, oeeirioned by the (Lcknen end death of his wife, and by a mbec 
qiient personat illneia, he came (o America, and commenced his mioiatry at Cambridge, 
November B, 16T1. 

So disdnguiahed was he for hli UarDiDg and abi1itie«, and his pnlronage of the interests 
ef lilerafure, (hit in 1S75, he was invited to (he presidency of Harvard college, ai *uc- 
cenor of preiident Hoar. He accepted the invilalion, and commenced hia official duties * 
OD the 71b April, I6T6. He atill retained the pastoral care of hia church. For more than 
di years, he presided over the college, and aeveral eminent scholars received their edu- 
catioa during hti presideticy. Cotton Mather, John Leverett and William Brattle, were 
•II ao well known in Eni;land, as lo be elected fellana of the Royal Society. No similar 
honor hid ever been before conferred on a graduate of Harvard. John Davie enjoyed a 
baronetcy in England. All Ibese received their firal college honors from president 
Oakes. But hb useful life was prematurely brought to a close. He had been aubjecC 
to ■ quartan ague vthich often interrupted his public aervicea. A malignant fever 
•eized him and within a day or two, proved mortal. His congregation assembling on a 
Sabbath when the sacrament of the Lord's supper was lo have been administered, were 
mfiectingly surprised lo 5nd their respected and beloved pastor in the panes of death. He 
died the next day. July 25, 16SI, in the BDtli year of bis age, and the 103i of bis ministrj 
-at Cambridge. 

President Oalies was eminent for his knowledge and piety, end was a very engaging 
and useful preacher. Dr. C. Mather thus speaks of him: *' He was upon ^1 accounts 
truly an admirable person. Considered as a Christian, he was full of all goodness, and 
]ike a full ear of corn, elooped with a most profound humility, adorning all bis other 
sraces; but though be were lota in his ono opinion, yet he was high in his attainments; 
nigh In his principles. Considered as a scholar, he was a notable ciitic in all the points 
of^leaming ; and well versed in every point of the Great Circle. Vail the treasures 
lodged in the eoul of such a scholar ! Considered as a preacher, be was an Orpheus, 
that would have drawn the very stones to discipline ; had Austin been here, he mi^ht 
have seen Paul in the putpil," His services as president were performed with indefati- 
gable exertions to promote the eood of the pupils, and (he lasting interests of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Increase Mather, whose characters appear lo be drawn with more fidelity 
than (hose by the author of the Magnalia, from which the preceding is extracted, says, 
to a preface to a discourse of Mr. Oakcs. published soon alter the author's death, " An 
see doth seldom produce one so many ways excelling, as this author was. If we consider 
him as a Divine, as a Scholar, or as a Christian, it is hard lo say in which he did most 
excel. I have often in my thoughts compared him to Samuel among the prophets of 
old ; inasmuch as he did truly fear God from hi> youlh, and was beiunet improved in 
Jioly ministrations, and was at last called to be head of the sons of the prophetM, in this 
New English Israel, as Samuel was president of the college at Naiolh. in many other 

Cliculars, I might enlarge on the parallel, but that it is inconvenient to exlead such 
taneei beyond their proportion. 



It may wtlhout reflection upon any be said, that he was one of the greatest lights that 
ever shone In this part of the world, or that is ever like to arise in our horiion." His 
tombstone still remains at Cambridge. The inscription which (blloWB, Ct^ied from (be 
Uagnalia, baa become somewhat illegible on the stone. 

URIANI OAKESII. 

Cujus Quod Reliquum est 

claudilur hoc tuniulo ; 

ExploratA Inlegrltale, summa Morum Gravitate, 

OmnluiiHi; mellorum Artium inslgni Perilli, 
Spectatiwimi, Clarissimiq ; omnibus Modis Viri, 
Theologi, merito suo, ecleberrimi, 
Concionatoris vere Mellillui, 
Cantab rlgiensis Ecclesis Doctissime et Orthodox! Pastoris, 

In Collegio Harvardino Prssidis Vigilantisslmi. 
Maximum Pietatis, Eruditioois, Facundie, Leudem Adept! ; 
Qui RepentinA Morle aubitd correptus. 
In JESU sioum elflavit animam, 
JuluXXV. A.D. MDLXXXI. 

Memoris. 
" bL. 
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An elegf on preddent Oakes wu writWD by Bbt. Dinial GocAin of SherbDriM, which 



The publicaliani of president Oakes are the rollowlag, viz. An Almanack for tho 
year 1660, with the molla, ■' i>arrun> pana dectnt ; led intll oua gratia panit." 
Small ISmo. ; An Artillery Election Sermon, on Rpm. viii. 3t, preached June 3, 1672 ; 
' entitled " The UnconquerBble, All Conquering, aod mora than CoaquerioK SoulJiet, or 
the suceesaful Warre which a Believer nageth wiih the enemies of bia Soul. 4(o. pp. 4G ; 
" New England pleaded with, and preeaed lo coDBider the things which ceocern her 
Peace ; "-—an Election Sermon on Deul. xiiii. 29, preached May 7, 1670, 41o. pp. 64 ; 
An Elegy on Res, Thomas Shcpard, pastor of the church in Chariestown, who died 
December 22, 1677. This is of considerable length ; ot Pindaric meaaure, and is plain- 
tive, pathetic, and replete with imagery. In the opinioa of Dr. Holmes, " it risea for 
■bove the poetry of the day." 

Of the family of president Oabes, I am unable to give a fnll acccunL He manied aa 
early as 16S8, and probably before he went to England. According to Hon. N. Mitchell 
fin 2 Coll. Mass. Hist Soc. vii. 165) bis wife was daughter of Rev, William Ames, D. D., 
but from a recent communication of this genlleman, it appears that the fact rests " on Ihe 
uncertain tradition or conjecture of the Angler family." The wife of president Oakes 
died in England about 1671. He had several sons. Urian was graduated at Harvard in 
1678, and died the next year at Ihe age of 22. Edward, born in England, was graduated 
Id 1679, and died before 1699. F. iackson, Esq. of Boston, informs me (hat tbe Middle- 
sex county records give the death of Lawrence Oakes, Bachelor of Arts, June 13, 16T9, 
aged 18. If he was a son of the president, he was probably educated in England, as ho 
Is not named in the Harvard catalogue. Mrs. Hannah Angier, the only surviving 
daughter of president Oakes, died August IS, 1714, aged 6S. She was wife of Rev. 
Samuel Angier of Walertown, who died January 24, 1719. and mother of Rev. John 
Angier, of East Bridgewater. Mass. Chief Juslico Shaw of Massachusetts, H. C. ISOO, 
son of Rev. Oakes Shaw, H. C. 17B8, of Barnstable, is a descendant from president 
Oakes. — Holmtt, IS»t. Cambridge, 51 — 54. Ibid, ^nnali of America, i. 403. MdllUr, 
Magnolia, 11. 12, 96—100. JVeal, IStt. JV. E. ii. 41, 42. Hulchtnion, Hitt. Matt. 1. 
161. Calami/, Mcounl of Ejected Miniatari, ii. 349. Mien, .irner. Biog. Diet. 
Eliol't, Lord's Lanpritre, Blake'a do. Art. Oakeb. 



JOHN 

1650. John BowBna, was of Cambridge, Mass., but a native of England, and •C' 
cording to W. Winthrop, Esq., son of George Bowers, whose wife was buried at Cam- 
bridge, March 26, 1614. Ho did not, aa did all the rest of his class, receive his leeand 
degree. He went to Connecticut and preached in various towns, such as Guilford, New 
Haven, Branford, Derby, and Rye. On the removal of Rev. Abraham Piemon and the 
body of his church from Branford to Newark, N. J., he engaged Mr. Bowers (o supply 
bis place unUl the close of the year. After this, as Mr. Gillett of Branford, inform 



■* Mr. Bowers received an invilalion lo sellle with the people, although no church tt 
oi^anlzed. He remained until February, 1672, and itlen gave the town liberty ' 
provide a minister for themselves, which liberty they accepted.'" From Derby, ha 



removed and Betlled at Rye, about 16S8, of which place, according to Ihe American 
Quarterly Register, he was the first minister. He died about the year 1691.— Trumbull, 
Mat. Conn. i. 494. Maiher, Magnaiia, i. S3, ii. 23. MS. Lttter of Rev. Timothy P. 
GUUIL 

JOHN COLLINS. 
1660. John Collins was a native of England, and came to this country as early a» 
1640. His father was deacon Edward Collins, who was representative or deputy froin 
Cambridge, Mass., in Ihe general court, sixteen years. He had a very respcclabU 
femily. Two of his sons were educated at Harvard. John, llie eldest, after completing 
his education went to Europe, and In 1658, was a minister in Edinburgh. When Qeorge 
Monk, aflerwards duke of Albemarle, had determined on restoring Charles II. to the 
throne of England, and set out from Scotland for London for that object, Mr. Colllna 
accompanied him as bis chaplain. Upon his arrival in the metropolis, in 1660, and 
finding a situation suitable lor the exercise of his talents, he concluded to remain there 
Biul make it his permanent residence. He succeeded Mr. Mallory as paator of a con- 
siderable independent church, in London, and was also one of the lecturers at Pinner'a 
Hall. The renaainder of his life was principally spent in the ministerial profession, in 
which, according (a the Magnaiia, he was deservedly popular. " Such." says that work, 
" was the life and charm which accompanied his exercises in the pulpit, that none but 
persons of the same humor with him who wrote certain things like books to prove that 
Cicero wanted eloquence, went away unmoved or unpleased from them." Though not 
named in Dr. C. Mather's li»t of authors who were graduates of Harvaid coLege, two of 
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Ui Mrmoni were publidied. Due in tha Cantinaitioa of the Momini; EianJw QnealiDiu, 
wilbout the name of Ihe author, having only the initials N. N. (o diMutguish it ; the otlwr 
on Jude, 3 verse, in the second volume of the Farewell sermons. The sutgect of ths 
flnt is, " How the Beligiaus of a Natioo are Ihe Strength of it." He also wrote ■ 
prefatory epistle for Mr. MiLchel's discourse on the Glory of Believers. Ur. CoUiM 
died December, 1637, aged aiiout fijly-eight. Hia epitaph, as ^veo in the Mogilalia, b 

JOHANNES COLLINS. 
Indolii optimx puerulus, patrcm pietate insigneni 

Casliorem Dei cultum et limatiorem 

Ecclesix diaciplinam, anh elan tern. 
In JImericanum Angtorr - - - - ■ 

Ubi qu^ gymDasilg, qui I 

(Deo indefessis adspirante studiis) 
Scriba faclus ad regnum ccelorum inetructis 

Anliqua cum ftenorc rependitur Angtxa. 
Scalis etiam celeb rium ministForum cens ferlilis, 

£t Budtvit, et uiirata est concionanleni, 

Ulrobiqi mullos Chrislo lucrifecit; 

Flures in Chrislo sdilicavit 
Presertim hac in MttropoU gregis gratiseime pastor 

Nil segiiis otii gnavo induJgens animo. 

Nee laboribus, morbisq \ fracto t'Tcens corpori ; 
Medilando, prsdicando, coniereoilo, votaq; facieDdo, 

Vitam insumpsil fragile m, 

Ut leterna: aliorum vitx consuteret -, 
Quo ecclesiarum vilaq ; nulla pastorem optimum, 

Aut vivuiii magis venerata est, 

Aut magis iudoluit morienli 
M. D'^' Die 111. <- Anno Miie ChrUUanx MDCLXXXTII. 

Mr. Collins had a son vrho was educated for the ministry at Utrecht, and WM an ftl- 
sistaat with Mr. Bragg in London, and one of the lecturers at Pinner's HaW.—Mathtr. 
Magnolia, ii, 116, 117. Calamy, Account of Ejected Minuten, ii. 837, 83S. Ibid, 
Cantinvation, ii. 962. 

JOSHUA HOBART. 

1660. JoBHtiA HoBABT, son of Eev. Peter Hobart, who came from Hingham, Eng- 
land, in 163S, and settled at Hingham, Massachusetts, was born in the year 1628. At 
the age of seven years, he accompanied bis parents to this country and graduated at the 
age of Iweoty-livo. In the (irofession of his father he naa eogagcd for many yean 
before his settlement In the ministry at Southold, on I.ODg Island, in the State of New 
York. He succeeded Bev. Jnhn Youngs at that place in 1671, and remained there 
until his death in February, ITIT, aged 89. His death is thus annouuced in the Boston 
News Letter, of Monday, April 22, 1717. " In the month of February last past, at 
Southold, on Long Island, in New York gavernmeal, dyed the Beverend Mr. Joshua 
Hobart, near ninety years of age and yet preached publickly within a few monlhs before 
Ills decease." 

He survived all who vrere educated before him at Harvard, and it is believed all who 
were graduated before 1669. Excepting Thomas Cbeever, it is believed that he ob- 
tained the greatest age of any of the sons of Harvard during the first half century of its 
esiatenee. His successor was Rev. Benjamin Woolaey. Hon. Silas Wood of Long 
Island informs me, that some of Mr. Hobart's posterity In the female line, resided a 
number of years since at Southold, and were respected, but it was not known that any 
of his descenilanis were living there in 182S. — Wuod, Hist. Tbtoiis on Long lalaiid, 
82, 85. Lincoln, Hist. Hingham, 113. Savage, JVole in Winthrop, ii. 222. JlUen, 
Amer. Biog. Diet. 458. 

JEREMIAH HOBART. 
60. Jekemiah Hobart, brother of the preceding, i 
and was brought to this country when about five yeai 
preached a long time without receiving ordinalion. At tangth, he was ordained tl.. 
Bucceasor of Rev. Thomas Gilbert, at Topsfield, Mass. in I6T2, but on account of some 
Immoralities charged upon him, he was dismissed September 21, 1680. He eoon after 
removed lo Hempstead, Long Island, near his brother-in-law, Bev. Joseph Wlilting, and 
was settled there, probably by installation, over the society Id tluit town. Od account of 
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Dumbers nf his people becoming Quakers, and many olhen being so irreligfou* tbit they 
nonld aSard no aid in supporting the minislry, he left Ihe place and wenl to Connecllcut 

as early b9 1691, and received proposals for settlement from tbs liihabilanla of Haddam, 
in August of (hat year. He accepted them, and Ti-oni (bat time, he seems to have been 
regarded aa their pastor, allbough not formally installed, and he ptobably ad miniate red 
the public ordinances. Some difficulty arising altcrwards, the iohabidinla voted in April, 
1693, that Ihey did not consider themselves under (he charge of Mr. Hobart as pastor, 
and that with the consent of Ihe General Assembly and of (he neighboring churches, 
Ihey ncmld embody into a church. Accordingly, the church was regularly organized 
the aeit year. The difficulties between Mr. Hobart and his people were at length so 
far settled, that in June, 1700, the laller voted lo call a council lo install him. His In- 
stallation took place November 14, noo, nhen ho was aoventy years of age. He be- 
catno subject to infirmities some years before his dealh, and was unable to perforin his 
official services. Mr. Field in noticing his death, says, " November 6, I7IS, being tlis 
lord's day. he allended public ivorship in the forenoon, and received the saerameni; 
and during the intermission espired. sitting in his chair." But the Boston News Letter 
referred to In the preceding article, adds lo the quotation already made, " and within a 
few weeks after, died bis brother, Mr. Jeremiah Hobart In the colony of Connecticut of 
above eighty years of age." His age, regarding the last period as being the true tjma 
of hia dealh, was eighly-seven. Mr. Hobatt's wife was Dorotliy Whiting, daughter of 
Kev. Samuel Whiting of Lynn. The names of his children have not been ohlained. 
He left poalerlly at Haddam, aitd David Brainerd, the celebrated missionary, was hii 
grandson.— n>M, Statistical Account of Middlesex Co. Conn. 69, in, 138. Tntnitmll, 
Hitt. Conn. I. 493. Wood, Hist. Toicns an Long Island, 33, 40. Lincoln. Hilt, 
Hingham, 113, 114. Saeage, JVote in Winthrop'$ Hist. JV. E. 222. Lan», Hiit. 
Lynn, 131. MaOur, Magnalia, i. 62. Amer. Quarttrly Bcgiiter, iv. 821. Topsfield 
Town Recorda. 

WILLIAM STOUGHTON. 

1650. William Stouob ton, although not invested with the pastoral care of a 
church, yet as he was a preacher both here and in England, and a distinguished one, he 
is entitled to a prominent place among these skelchea. He was born at Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1632. His father, Col. Israel Stoughton, admitted freeman November 3, 1633, 
wae among the leading and inQuential men in the early period of Massachusetts colony. 
He gave great offence to (iie court In 1634, by [he publication of a book wherein he 
affirmed Ihe power of the governor to be but ministerial, and otherwise opposed and 
sliEbled the power of Ihe magistrates. He was called lo account for the offence, and 
although he had Ihe modesly lo confess his faull. and desired that Ihe book might b« 
burnt, he " was disabled for three years from bearing any public office." He was one of 
Ihe magistrates from 1637 to 1644. and so esteemed far bis courage and prudence, that 
be was intrusted with the commartd of the Massachusetts forces in the expedition against 
the Pequot Indians in 163T. In 1644, with soma other colonists, he went to England, 
became a lie ute nan I -colonel in the parliamentary army, and alter rendering good service, 
died at Lincoln in 1645. 

William, the subject of this ardcle, was the second son of Col. Israel SloughlDi) above 
menlioned, and was designed for the ministry. He studied the profession of theology, 
but was never settled. Upon Ihe removal of Hev. John Wilson to Medfield in I6GI, 
who had been a coadjutor to Rev. Richard Malher of Dorchester, he was invited lo take 
the place of Mr. Wilson. This, though several times repeated, he persisted in declining ; 
but rendered his occasional assistance during several years, ■' for which ho receiveda 
compensation both from the town and the church." He went to England during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, and was a candidate for the ministry in the county of Sussex. 
He afterwards obtained a fellowship at New college, in the university of Oxford, at 
which he was admitted to the degree of master of arts. But he lost his fellowship la 
Ihe general ejection of ministers and others after the restoration in 1660, upon which he 
returned to this country in 1662. He was again invited to become the minister of his 
native town, and on the death of Rev. Jonathan Mitchel In 1668, he received a similar 
request from the people of Cambridge, but declined these several invitations, which, 
coming from towns of such note, aflurd evidence of the estimatian in which his talent 
and character were held. As a preacher, ho enjoyed high reputation, and his election 
sermon in 1666 has been esteemed as one of the best delivered on thai occasion. It is 
distinguished for vigor and originality, and furnishes evidence of t>eing Ihe produclion of 
no ordinary mind. It is entitled " New England's True Interest not to Lie." It 
contains an eulogium on the founders of New England, and an eihortalion thai their 
descendants may be worthy of them. 

In 1611, he was made one of the magistrates, and it is not known thai he preacheit 
afterwards. Before this, he had rendered occanonal services lo the clergy, and for a 
•eaaoo supplied Ihe pulpit in Dorchester ; but from IGTl, the remainder of his Ule wai 
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devoted to public affiira. Id 1676, he wu selected ai igcnt tor Iho colomal (^enuneDt 
Id England, in company with Peler Bulkley, speaker of tbi bouK of repreaentalire*, 
and too of the faaioua minister of Copcord, lo answer the complaints of Gorges and 
Uason concerning the patent line, and remained there three years. 

He returned an the 24ih July, 1679, and refused a aecond appointment to the 
same agency in I6S0. This mission was one of E''Ba[ mament to the colony. Not 
only (he complaints of Gorges and Mason were to be met and satisfactorily explained, 
but also the representations of Edward Randolph, tbe most unnearied persecutor the 
colony ever had, relating lo the refusal of the colony lo observe the acts for regulatioc 
the trade of the planlalions. The Quakers, loo, made their complaints of ill usa^, and 
the Indiana at the same lime under the direction uf their formidable leader Philip, began 
open hostilities. These nei'e causes of great perplexity lo the colony, and rendered the 
niiasion of Sloughlon and Bulkley the more delicate and ditbcuU. Although the objecli 
of tbe agents were not wholly accompli abed, it is believed they acquitted themselves 
honorably and to the satisfaclion of a large portion of the people of die colony. Mur- 
murs were, however, made by some against Mr. Sloughton for having been too com- 
Ellanl, but he still enjoyed the public confidence, and in February, 1^1, so well weta 
is past services regarded, he was a third time chosen, but declined the appointment 

Upon the charter of the colony being vacated, a commission, dated September 27. 1685, 
was sent over, making Joseph Dudley president, and Mr. Stoughton deputy-president of 
New England. The royal commission ivas received on the ISlh of Uay, and published 
on the 26th of that month. This was the beginning of his unpopularity. He was tbe 
chief confidant of Dudley, and from his mcxleralion in politics, his acknowledged integrity 
and sound judgment, he was not suspected by the body of the people of being unfriendly, 
or of want of strong attachment to the religious principles of the colony, and bis ac- 
ceptance of an office under Dudley was charitably supposed lo be for keeping out<^ 
pressors and tyrants. 

Notice that the charter of the colony had been vacated and judgment entered up, sras 
received July 3, 16B5, and Dudley's commission as president was received May 15, 
1686. Sir Edmund Andros landed in Boston, December 20, of the same year, with his 
commission for the government of New England. During the admioistralion of Dudley, 
Mr. Sloughlon had been at the head of the court* of jusiiee, which had been upon tbe 
same footing as under the old charter. 

Dudley, thoneb a native, was never a favorite of (he colony. Mr. Stoughton's inti- 
macy with him had made bim with some, (he object of unh-iendly suspicions, and his ac- 
ceptance of a place in tbe council under Andros, contributed greatly to ruin his popu- 
larity with the people. The ad mi niat ration of Andros was lull of mischief; ha mada 
polidca his trade, was selfish, and destitute of principle. Mr. Sloughton never was in his 
contidence, although he received the appointment of judge of the supreme court, which 
he held until 1689. The same motives that led him to accept an office under Dudley, 
induced him to receive one under Andros ; thinking thereby to render the government 
more easy to the people. He bad tbe interest of the colony much at heart, but in alt 
violent political commationa, the principles and motives of such as profess to be guided 
by justice, are too apt (o be suspected. Such was the case with Mr. Stougfaton, althougb 
upon the arrest and imprisonment of Andros, he was permitted by Bradstreet, Danlbrui, 
Richards, Cooke, and others, to sign with tbem the letter of advice addressed to Andros. 
dated at tbe town-house hi Bolton, April 18, 1689, and was associated with those who 
formed a " council for the safety of tbe people and conservation of the peace," yet upon 
the election afterwards made by the people, ho failed in obtaining a single vote. But he 
seems to have been restored (o favor on the publication in 1691, of a "Narrative of tha 
proceedings of Sir Edmund Andros and bis accomplices, who acted by an illegal sod 
arbitrary commission from the late king James, during his government in New England," 
which was signed by Mr. Sloughton and four others, members of Sir Edmund's council. 
In this document, which deserves to be reprinted in some of our historical colleclioos, 
tbey modestly take exception lo many things in the adminisUralion, and exculpate Ibem- 
selves from any share in them. This must have satisfied many of tbe people of the 
purity of their motives. 

Besides, the pieU and benevolence of Mr. Sloughton were not forgotten amone the 
most inSuentia) ot'^his opposers in politics. He was well esteemed by (he Mathers, 
father and son, and was named in the new charter of William and Mary as Ueulenaat- 



Kemor under Sir William Phips. His supposed miscarriages under Dudley and 
Iras were Ibrgiven, and ho soon became a favorite among all classes of sodetr- Ha 
continued in the oSice of lieutenant-governor nine years, six of which he was com- 
mander-in-chief. Although this who^ period was one of deep interest lo the colony 
from the Indian hostilities and piracies committed on the coast, as well as from a variety 
of other causes, he appears lo have answered the bigb eipectatloDS of the public con- 
cerning him. 

He was again appointed chief Justice in 1693. Tbe other judges associated with him 
were Nathaniel Baltonstall, John Richards, Bartholometr Gedoey, Adam WliUlkr^ 
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Samael Sewall, »nd Peter Sargeant, all but Iwo from llie original coanly of Suffolk. It 
is a mbject of regret, that he was so forward in countenancing the witchcraft delusion. 
He wai zeilous in the proceedings against the accused, and among the fnremosl in their 
coodemnalion. This is more to be lamented, as it undoubtedly influenced many to fall in 
with Che prevailing error. His opinion was, that although the devil might appear in the 
shape of a guilty person, yet he would never be permitted to assume the shape of an 
inDocenI one. And, when he was inrormed that judge Sewall hid publicly repented of 
the part he had taken In the trials of the supposed witches, he observed that, for himself, 
that when he sat in judgment, he had the fear of God before his eyes, and gave hii 
opinion according to the best of his understanding ; and although it might appear after- 
wards he bad tKen in an error, yet he saw no necessity of a public acbnonledgment of 
It. He died at his bouse in Dorchester, July T, ITOl, aged seventy. His life was 
adorned by acts of piety and benevolence, and his memory deserves to be held in grateful 
remembrance by the people of Massachusetts. He inheriled property from his falheri 
and at his death, had a epoi estate for those times. His donatioa to Harvard college 
was the greatest which had been made to that institution. He erected, at his own ex- 
pense, a spacious ediSce for the accommodation of students, which, in honor of the dooor, 
was named Sloughloo Halt. The foundation stone was laid May 9, 169S. and the 
building completed in 1699. It stood eighty years, though slightly injured by the earth- 
quake in ITGS. The following inscrlptioQ was upon it 

Deo Opt. Max: Bomsq. Liraais S. 
GULIELMU8 STOUGHTON Abmiobk Photihcub. 

HaSSACKHSET, NoV-ASOLORDM ViCK-GtJBKBMATOB 
Cot-I-Kail HAttVARDim OlIM AlitTMHDS 

Seupbb. Patkonvb Fecit 
Anno Domini 1699. 
Re died a bachelor, and his life affords a happy illustration of the truth of tho remark 
of Lord Baccn ; " Certainly the best works and grealesl merit for the public, have pro- 
ceeded from the unmarried or childless men, which, both in aflectioo and tneam, hava 
married and endowed the public," 

The following is his epitaph, written by Rev. increase Mather. 

GUr.IELMUS STOUGHTONUS, Armiger, 

ProvhieiEe Maasachutensis In Nova Anglia Legalus, 

deiode Gubernator; 

Nec-nou Cariae in eadem Provincia Superioris 

Justlciarius Ca pi talis. 

Hie Jacet ; 

Vir Conjugii nescius. 

Religions Sanctus, 

Virlule Clarus, 

Doctrina Celebris, 

Ingenio Acutus, 

Sanguine et Animo pariler illu«trfs, 

,£quitatis Amalor, 

Legum Propugnalor, 

Collegii Stoughlonianii Fundalor, 

LiteratTim et Literatorum Fautor celeberrimus, 

ImpieUIls k Viltl Hostis acerrimus, 

Hunc Rhetores amant facundum, 

Hunc Scriptores norunt elegantem, 

Hunc Pliilosophi qusrunt sapientem, 

Hunc Doctoree laud ant TheologuTii, 

Hunc Pit venerantur auslcrum. 

Hnnc omnea mlrantur; omnibus ignotum. 

Omnibus licet notum. 

Quid plura, viator ! Quern perdidimus 

STOUGHTONUM ? 



Bcu '. Heu '. Qualis Lucius 
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I. IM. Feiree, Hitt. Han. Univ. 64. Harrit, MenteriaU of Pint Chvrtk in Dor- 
ehttUr, n. Calamy. Account of Ejected Minitttrt, ii. 72, 698. 1. Cell. Ma$t. Hilt. 
Soe. V. 74. ii. 162. Sevolulian in JV. England Jiut\fied, £1—69. Deplort^U State 
^ JV. England. 

S.\MUEL PHILLIPS. 

16S0. Samuel Phillifi wai the eldest son of Rev. George Phillips, the first 
mininer of Watertonn, Man., nho ai'rived in New EogUnd in June, 1630, and died 1 
July, 1644. He had been the minister of Buxfori!, a small place adjoimog Groton, the 
residence of governor Winlhrop, in the county of Sufiblk, both places being in the hun- 
dred of Baber, nhich U altuated on the river Stuur, separaling it from Ue couuly of 
Enex. Samuel was born at the place of bis father's miQislry in 1635, and accompanied 
his parents U> this country at the age of five yeara. Hia mother died at Salem soon afler 
ber arrival, and was buried in that town near Lady Aiiiella Johnson, who died about the 
mne time. His father died while the son was in his minority, leaving a considerable 
(unity by a second wife. The people of Walertown had such a high regard tor their 
deceased pastor, that much to their credit, (hey furnished the means of educating his 
ton, who, at the age of twenty-five, received hia bachelor's deeree. He waa so well 
qualified for the ministry, thai he was settled Ibe next year alter he was graduated. 
Rev. Eiekiel Rogers, who ranked among the eminent mioislera of New England, had 
been In office at Rowley thirteen years, and requiring the aid of an assistant, Mr. Phil- 
lip! was selected, and was ordained as his colleague in 16fil. Forty-Gve years he re- 
mained the minister of that place, and was esteemed for his piety and talents. Twice he 
officiated at the great public anniversaries, which usually called forth the first abilities 
in the New England colonies. In 1675, he preached before the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and in 1678, before the General Court of Massachusetts. Neither of 
Ihe sermons, it is believed, were printed, Mr, Phillips died 22 April, 16T6, aged 71. 

He married in 1651, Sarah, daughter of Samuel Applelon, a descendant from John 
Appleton, wlio died at Great Waldinglield, in Su9blk, England, in 1436. By her, wbo 
died 16 July. 1714, aged 86, he had I. Sarah; 2. Samuel; 3. George, bom 1664, grad- 
uated at Harvard 1686, was (he minisler of Brookhaven, Long Island; 4. Elizabeth, 
bom 1669, who married Rev. Edward Payson, her father's auccessor, and died in 1724, 
aged eO; B. Dorcaa, born 1667; 6. Mary, born 166S; and 7, John, born in October, 
1670. Samuel, the eldest son, was born 23 March, 1668, was a goldsmith and resided 
in Salem; married Mary, daughter of Hev. John Emerson of Gloucester, and grand- 
daughter of Dep. Gov. Symonds, of Ipswich, and by her, (who died 4 Oct., 1703,) he 
had sii children, two of whom were sons, viz., Samuel, bom 28 Feb., 1690, graduiled 
tl Harvard In 1705, and John, born 22 June, ITUl, settled in Boston, was a cotonel of the 
militia, representative In Ihe general court, and deacon, and died 19 April, 1763, in hia 
63d year, having had by Mary, his wife, who was daughter of Nicholas Buttolph, John, 
Samuel, William, Abigail, Sarah and Mary-Anna. William, the youngest srai, was born 
29 Aug.. 1737, died 4 Jan., 1772, married Margaret, daughter of Hon. Jacob Wendell, 
fay whom (who died 27 February, 1823, aged S3) be had two daughters and two sons, 
William, born 28 December, 1766, died 10 June, 1783, and John, bom 26 Nov., 1770, 
(graduated at Harvard 1788, married Sarah, daughter ol Thomas Watley, and great grand- 
daughter of Judse John Walley, and died 29 May, 1823, aged 52. He was president of 
Ihe senate of Massachusetts, and the firsi mayor of Boston. He had nine children, of 
whom five sons and three daughters survived him. The sons are Thomas Walley, bora 
16 Jan., 1797, graduated at Harvard 1614 ; John-Charles, born 15 Nor. ISD7, graduated 
1826; Grarge- William, bom 3d January, 1810, graduated 1829; Wendell, bom 29 Nov. 
1811, graduated in 1S31 ; and Grenville- Tudor, born 14 August, 1616, now [1836] an 
undergraduate at Harvard. — WiiTier, Jippeadix to Smaon on Death of lAent. Oob. 
Phillipi.ai. MS. Utter of Wendell PkUlipi. MS. Recordi of the Church of Rmrlty. 
Wood, Hitt. of Tmeni on Z«r^ Ittand, 49. Mather, Moignalia, i. 343, ii. 23. Allen 
tf EHoVt Bioe. Diclionariel. Pike, in CoIL ofJV. H. Hut. Soc, ill. 47. Felt, Annalt 
iif SaUm,in. 

LEONARD HOAR. 
1650. LEONATtn HoAH, M. D., came from England to this country with his mother 
and several brolhers. One of the brothers was at Scltuale as early as 1643. Mrs. 
Joanna Hoar, the mother, died at Braintrse, 21 Dec, 1661. Ooe of his sisters married 
Rev. Henry Flint, of Brainlree, and another married Col. Edmund Quincy. Mrs. Flint 
was a lady much esteemed for her accomplishments, and her talents at inslruclion ; many 
females being sent to her from other towns, especially from Boston. Leonard, aCler 
receiving his degree at Harvard, went to England, and took the degree of doctor of 
medlclDe at Ihe university of Cambridge. He afterwards relinquished the professioo of 
— II.I ...jj^ divinity, ud was seUled u the minister of Weiut«d, in Sussex, from 
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which puWi, he waa ejeehd fiir hU iHHicoDroniiity in 1662. H« relunwd to OUa coaotrr 
Id 1672, and preached a short ttiae as an asMBtant to Rev. Thomas 71iB«h«r, at the Old 
South church in Boalon. In July, he was chosen preaidenl of Harvaid college, to (Upply 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Cbauncy, and was inducted iota office on the 
10 September, 1672. As a scholar and CbritCian, he nas very respectable, but falling 
under the displeasure of a few men in the neighborhood, the sludeats were thus encour- 
aged to array themselves against him, and his Bituatiou was rendered so unpleasant, that 
he was under (he necessity of reaigDiog hia office, 15 March, 167S. He trae succeeded 
by R«v. Urian Oakes. The injuries which he had suSered, visibly affected his health, 
and iodueed a eoosumption, of which he died at Boston, 28 November, 16T6, at the aga 
at 45, and was interred at Braintree. Whitney, in his History of Quiacy, gives a copy 
«f the inacriplion on his monument in that town. 

"Three precious friends under this Inmbslone lie, 

Fstleros tn aged, youlb end infanc;. 

A great motber, lier leHrned son, with rbild, 

The firs! and least went free, he was exil'd. 

In love In Cbrlst, Ihls couDlry, and dear rrisDdl, 

He lefi bis own, cross'd seas, and for amends 



God grant some names, O thou New England's friend, 
Doa'i sooner fade iliso Ihine if times doo'l mend." 
Hr. Deane, in his History of Scituate, gives the tbllowing abstract of Prea. Hoar's will, 
dated 1676. " To daughter Bridget, £200 at 21, nr marriage with her mother's consent. 
To my brother Daniel, whose real and perpetual kindoess I can never remunerate, my 
■tone signet and my watcb. To my dear brother John, a black suit To my slstera 
Flint and Quiacy, each a black serge gown. To cousin [nephew, then called cousin] 
Joslah Flint, out of my library, Houanelli Bibliotheca. To ray cousin Noah Newman, 
Aquioas's SermoQS, and to them both the use of any books and manuscripts of mine on 
divinity, they giving a note to return them on demand. My medical writings (o my 
wiTe'a custody, tilt some of my kindred addicted to those studies, shali desire them, and 
4Bpedalty John Hoar's or any other of my brother's or sister's sons or grandsons." 

President Hoar married while in England, Bridget, daughter of Lord Lisle. She 
Accompanied her husband to this country, and after his death, married Mr. Usher, of 
Bnston, where ahe died 2G May, 1723, but was buried at Braintree in the same lomh 
with her Srsl husband. She was distinguished for her piety, patience, and liberality. 
When Dr. Increase Mather loal part of his library by fire in 1676, she offered to him 
auch books as he might be pleased to take from the library of her deceased husband. A 
■erman an her death was preached by Rev. Thomas Foxcrott, which was printed. 

Ab Dr. Hoar ii mentioned by Mather in hia list of authors of " lesser composuies," 
there may be some of his sermons existing in print, one of which, a aermon on the death 
«r Lady Mildmay, printed at Boston in 1680, is mentioned by Rev. Dr. Harris, in the 
Appendix to his Memorials of the First Church in Dorchester, p, 47. This sermon was 
printed after the president's death, and is dedicated to his widow, Mrs. Bridget Usher, by 
' , Josiah Flint. A valuable letter of Dr. Hoar, addressed to Joaah Flint, 



{Iving him directions io his studies, is published In 1 Coll, of Mass. Hist. Sac. vi. 100 — 
B8. During the presidency of Dr. Hoar, there was a conlribulioo through the Colony 
a new building for the college, and £1,B95 were collected. 



—Maihtr, MagntUia, ii. 12. JVeal, Hist. JV. E., I. 1»0. Hulthinion, Hut. MaiM.. i. 
161. Whitney, Hiit. Quincy, 67. Holmei, AmiaU of America, i. 377. AlUn, Btog. 
Diet., 466. Lard, in Lempnere'i Univ. Biog., ii. 56. 2 Coll. Mait. Hitf. Sac, I. 107. 
JUmarkablei of Dr. I. Mather, 79. CaUtmy, Account of Bjeeted Mmittert, ii. 312. 
Stone, Hut. Scit., 236. Peiree, Hut. Httrvard CoUtge. 

MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH. 
1661. MiCHAXL WtaGLzawoRTH was probably son of Edivard Wi^glesworth, an 
inhabjlaot of New Haven in 1643, whose family at that time consisted of^three persoaa, 
■nd whose estate was rated at £300. Whether he was of this family or not, his pa- 
rentage waa undoubtedly respectable, as he is placed at the head of the largest class 
which had been graduated at Harvard college belore 1691. He was born in October, 
1681, and received his first degree in the twentieth year of bis age. Where he lived, 
•nd how he was occupied after leaving college until he was admitted freeman of the 
Massachusetts colony, in 1680, I have not learnt. After Mr, Thomas Cheever had tvllh- 
drawD from preaching at Maiden, Massachusetts, Mr. Wigglesivnrth appears to have 
been employed in that place as a preacher. He is first mentioned there, says the late 
Bev. S. 0. Wright, Id ao order, i^poin11ng"lhe^ceraof cutteraaod drawert of wood" 
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lit him Ib 10M ; bat u be preiehci) the election fennen In 1696, he was probaUj srrifcd 
■■ a mtnltter befl>re Ihil tfme. In givine: an aceotml of him, I shall copy Mr. KttMVa 
aemak, in (be Specinem of Ameriran Poetry. •• Respeeled b the pulpit for his na^rt 
though lucid *Dd enei^tie eipoaitioD of the ScrlpiDres, eateeraed in the aoeiil drci* fbr 
(he MMTitf of hi* mannen, and beloved by very many to whom in their youfli he- lad 
been (he failbTul friend and coumellor, it was with deep regret (hat he yielded t«(he 
Beceaaity which dtminded hie temporary eepKratkin from the people, who had coTDrnKted 
thenuelTei (a hii tpiriltral guidance aod direction, end with whom he was linked bj ties 
ai (he inoM tender aObelkia. The hand of disease was upon him, and i(s blightiin in- 
milder aky than that of New England. 
._ , . . >e his slHllon at Maiden, though ever 

■fter, be was frequently obli^d to delist, for weeks in succession, from the active dufler 
of hii profassiaa. But these intervals were not misspent. He devoted them to medical 
researchee, and the needy found him ready in imparting his skill for (he benefit of the 
waited frame, at he had tieen in afibrding relief to the mind oppressed with grief, and 

' " " ■ " "" '-'"neut. When the weaknese of his lungs disqualiQed him lor 

e with his pen to render truth altractipe by investing her wilb 
the garb of poesy. Let not (he modern reader turn wilb disgust from ibe perusal of bi* 
moral sentiments. Repugnant as they may be to our laales, and grotesque as they appear 
In an ave of refinement, they doubtiess contributed to the formation of that character tbr 
unbending integrity and firmness of resolve, for which we should venerala the memory 
of the faSien of New England, who laid (he foundatioD of our republic. Neither let 
the lover of iha tacred nine despise (he muse of Mr. Wigglesworth. Homely and coarae 
of speech as she is, her voice probably sunk into the hearts of those who listened la ber 
rnde melody, leaving there an impresdon deeper than any which the numtwrs of eome 
of onr modern barda may ever produce." The following ii a epeeimen of Mr. Wiggte»- 
wofdi'B pacify. 

Vain, frail, ihort-liv'd, and mlserHble ribii, 

Learn vhal thou art when ibv esmie is best : 
A restlem wiive o' ihe iroubled ncean, 

A dream, a lifeless picture finely dress'd. 

A wiad, a floiver, a mpor and a bubble, 
A wheel ihai stands no 



A irolling suine, dry dusl, liehl chalf aud tiuUile, 
Ashaiwoff— ■■-^--'- ' '-■* 



ui truly Dougbt indeed. 



Learn what deceitful tojs, and empty thin 
This world and all Its best enjoyoienU b 

Out of the earth no true coolentmcnl sprin 
But all ihings here are veiing vanity. 

For nhal is beauty, but a fading Bower t 
Or what is pleasure, but the devil's bail 

Whereby he catcbeih whom he would dei 
And muhitudes of souls dodi ruinate. 



Or else iheir beans may qnile es 



They draw men's souls unto perdi 
And when moM needed, take ih 



them Id their wings. 



As in n dropsy, drinking; draughts be^s, 
The more be drinks, the more he snil requires ; 

So on this world whoso afiection sets, 
His wealdi's increase, iacrease(b bis desires. 

Oh happy man, whose pnrtion is alxive. 

Where Boads, where flames, where fees cannol bereave ban. 
Mom wretched man that filed ba(h his k>ve 

Upon (bii werid, (bat surely wiU decnve fain. 
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Whalia 



WherelD men's bearu so tesdeul}' aspire I 
Whom have ihey crowned wiib f«1ick> 1 
When did ibey ever salisT; desire 1 



All rarthly (hinea idbd's craviaes aiHwer not. 
Whose lillle heEin would all iTie world conUM 

And nolwiihatSDdiag empiy slill remain. 

Tbe esslem conqueror was said Id vreep, 
Wbeo be Ihe Indian ocean did view, 

To see his cooquest bounded by ih« deep, 
And no more worlds remaining lo tuMue. 

Who woold Ibax man in his enjoymenl blest. 

Whose gelilnes do augment his greediness, 
And make nia wishes more intemperal^- 

Such is the wonted and the common guise 

Of those on earth thai bear the greatest Bwai 
IfwUh a few Ihe case tw olhcrwise. 



Moreover they, of all the sons of men, 
That rale, and are in highest nlaca sel. 

Are most incliu'd to scorn thelrbrelhren j 
And God himself— (wiihoui great grace) fbrgeL 

For as Ihe sun doth blind the gazer's eyei. 
That Ibr a lime ihev nought diseem aright. 

So honor doih befool and bliud the wise, 
Atid their own lu«re 'reaves Ihem oT ibeiniglit. 

Great are their d; 

Through which 
And yet are of) Bunniscu uua-eica, 

And fall imwillingly into envy's trap. 

The mean mechanie finds his kindly rest. 
All void of fear sleepeth the country clow 

When greatest princes often are distress'd 
And cannot sleep upon Uieir beds of down 

Could strength or valor man immanalize. 

Could wealth or honor keep them from di 
There were some cause ihe tame to idoJizs, 



Bui neither can su 

Wilhom the ha: 
Hot such as trusi in inem can tbey secure. 

From dismal days, or death's prevailing power. 

K beeuly could the beeuliful defend 

From death's dominion, then lair Absalom 

Had not been brought to such a shamafnl end : 
But fair and bul itnio Ihe grave must come. 

ir wealth or sceplres could immortal make, 
Then wealthy Crresus, wherefore art Ihou dead 1 

IT warlike force, which mahes the world lo quaka. 
Then why is Julius Ccesar perished 1 

Where are Ihe ScipioB" thunderbdts of war 1 
Renowned Pompcy, Ctesar'a enemy 1 

Stout Hannibal, Rome's terror known so far 1 
Great Aleiander, what has become of Ihce t 

If gifte and bribes dealb's fervor miehl but win, 
If power, if force, or threal'uing^ might it uoj. 

All theM, and more had siill surviving been : 
Bui all are gone, for dealh will have no Day. 
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Sucb ii Iba world wiib ill ber Pomp md gkc^; 

Such are (he men whom woridtjr eytt admrre, 
CuL down b^ 1IIIH, ami now becomes a ■Uv7r 

Tlial we Diigbl after beder Uiingi ufure. 

Go boait ihfieir oT wbal Ihy bean enjoys 
Vain Diau •. Iriumpta in all Ihy worldJy bliai : 

Tby bcM rnjnyinenU are but Iraib and 103-1, 
Delietal UyaelT in ihai which wonblo* u. 



"Tba sxeelleDl Wiggletwonli remembered b; aorae food lokeni." 
"Hii pen did once meal frani the ealet lelch) 
And now he's gone beyood ihc eaier"! reach. 
His body once to ibio, waa oeil lo none; 
From hence, he'i 10 unbodied tpirils 60WI1. 
Once hit rare iLil! did all diseases beal ; 
And he doea noEhlng now uneasy feeL 

And wailawilhjny loaee biil>sy of Doom." 

H« preached the election aennon in 1686. Hla publicatioDq were the Day of Damn, or 
a poetical deicriptioD of the great and laet Judgment, with a abort discourae about eter- 
nilT, 61)1 edtL 1701; Meat out of the Eater, or a meditation concerning the neceaeity, 
end, and uaefulneaa of afflictioua unio God's children, Slfa edit. 1T18. The Day oT Doom 
went through six editions in this country, and was republished in I^ndon. "It com- 
prises a version after the manner of some of the psalms in Stembold and Hopkina, of all 
■he Scripture tells relative to the final iudgmeat oT man, and contains two faundred and 
twenty-four stanzas of eight lioes each. 

bridge, whose wife vras daughter of Rev 
■ ; Mai 

i Dorc ,, ... 

', 1707, and was the first minister of Hamiltoa, Hasa., 
e he died S Sept., 1768, in bis BOlh year, and Edward, bom about 1692, griiduated 
B( Harvard college 1710, was the first professor of divinity at Harvard, and died 16 Jan., 
17RS, aged 73. The wife of Mi. Wiggiesworth died in August, ITOS.—iAitcAmsonr 
Hitt. Mata., i. 160. Hairnet, AnnaJi, i. 493. Keltell, ^leemtnt of jSmtr. Poetry,, i. 
36. 86. Wright, Thanktgimng Sermon, 1 Dee., 1831, Pike, Jiramal tn OilL JV. B. 
Kut. Sot., iii. SS. Middx. Co. Reeorde. Spailuaek Oenealogg tn MS. 



ENGUSH BIBLE IN 1585 AND IN 1885. 

Mirk the English Bible in 1535 — in an imperfect tnuislatioD, in ■ pontleroav 
form, of a costly price, with but few who were capable of xeading &nd appre- 
ciating it, and with fewer still to spread it t^r and wide. Mark the Eoglisb 
Bible of 1835 — in a translation, which, with all ita alleged remaining defecta; 
Btands UDiivalled, ot at leaal unaurpossed, in the world— in every fonn of beauty 
— adapted alike to the eyes of agpe and vouth — of every price, suited to ricb 
and poor — the moat costly price of the SiKiety being cheapness itae If, compared 
with its pecuniary value in older timea. See multitudea ready to give it a. 
welcome admisalon to their houses; and the period fast approaching when the 
benevolent wish of our late beloved monarch, George the Third, shall be real- 
ized, 'that every child in bis douiinioDs should be able to read the Bible.' See 
mulUtudea ready not only to welcome it to their own abodes, but to obtain an 
entrance for it into the dwellings of othera ; a well-compacted Society, ex- 
piesaly and aingly formed to promote its circulation— untiied, and, it is humbly 
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trusted, uoUring in its tabors ; a variety of ingenious devices formed for aiding 
its circulation ; obstacles removed : — a contrast this, proclaiming aloud the 
gracious goodness of God. Mark again : the English Bible of 1535 standiDg 
alone, one edition, of at most a few thousand copies ; the English Bible of 
1835, surrounded by the Irish and the Welsh, the Gaelic and the Manks, for 
domestic circulation^and in such request, that in one day in the last month a 
variety of editions were ordered, to the extent of 365,000 copies ; while the 
aggregate issue, during thirty-one years, has been several millions, in the 
British dominions, and in the British languages. — Sep, B. tf F, Bib. Soe. 



CIRCULATION OF LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

A HETUHN has been made, by order of the House of Commona, of the Stands 
issued for aU the London newspapers in the four successive half years which 
ended on the 30th of June last. The digest of this return, here given, will 
enable our readers, who may be acquainted with the political and religious 
bearings of these papers, to form some estimate of the comparative prevalence 
of different opinions and parties in the country. 



I i 



ii 



Morning Advertiser 

Sun ...'.'...'.'.'.'...'. 
OiuDiiilt,avdimi Witkly, itimitgatsnfiirtri 

Trae Son, and Weekly Sun 

japB-j y>eekit- 

Globe and Traveller 

Morning Hersld, and English Chronicle . . 

Times, and Evening Mail 

Om Dtity, Diu rurue tTitkli, tni Tkh Wttkly , 

Slandird, St. James's Cbronicle, Lanlon ) 
Packet, and London Weekl}' Journal . { 

OtLtDiaL%,n<ii Thrift IfHkly, and Tltret Sai^s • 
tituiitg tKeiBe papH't iBeekly-^ 

HomiDg Chronicle, Evening Chronicle, Ob-) 
server, Englisbman, and Bell's Life io^ 



9492 
24,703 
14,1 IS 

i5,m 



TVi 






CfaristiBD Advocate 

Pelriol 

Walchmau 



oinOy , 



6 25,755 Si 
6 52,464 4i 
with mdi^Enation a 



In the esses where more than one paper is mentioned, the stamps being pur- 
chased by the same person without specifying the number for each paper, we 
have divided the whole number issued to him by the number of the papers 
issued by him, giving the average number of each, which is the nearest ap< 
proximBtion to the fact which the returns enable us to fatia.— Land. Mist. Reg. 
TOL. Tin. 44 
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MISCGLLANEOUa 

ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Throcqu Ibe kindnen of the Rev. Dr. MB.theBon, of DurhaiD, England, we bare 

received a nnmbei of valuable pamphleta, wnne of wbich we now proceed biieflj to 

1, Briiuh and I\)rtign BiWe Socitty't Thirlg-frat figjorf. 

We have qaoted on interesting pawoge fioDl tliis report on page 344. The oambei 
of Kprints of previous versions of the Bible, which this Society has effected, is 44 ; 
retranslations, 5 ; languages and dialects in which the Scriptures were never printed 
before the eatablishnient of Ihc Society, 75; new translationa coinnierced or completed, 
34; total, 158. The number of auiitiories in Great Britain, ia 269; brajiches, 347 ; 
Bssociatioas, 1,541 ; total, 3,157, of which 1,190 are conducted by ladies; in the colonies 
and other dependencies, 40 auiiliaries, 46 branches, 74 sasociatiunB, total 152; con- 
nected with tlie Hibernian Bible Society, 71 aaiiliaries, 331 bianches, 203 aasocialiona, 
total 605. Grand total, 378 auiiliariea, 726 branches, 1,818 asaociations, total 3,833. 
Receipts, £107,326 16s. M. 

3. Reo. Dr. Maiheton't Sermon at Glatgovi. 

This sermon was preached in Nile street chapel, Glasgow, April 9, 1835, at liie 23rd 
amiual meeting of the Congregational Union of Scotland. Its object ia to show that 
the voluntary exercise of Christian principle, ia the only method by which Great 
Britain and Ireland can be evangelized. The teit is laa. Iii. 4. " And they ahall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former desolationa, and thej shall repair 
the waste cities, the desolations of many generations." Dr.M. considers the proposition 
under three heads; 1. The compulsory plan has &iled wherever it has been tried, and 
under every modification. 2. The voluntary plan lias succeeded wherever it has been 
fairly brought into operation; and therefore 3. It is only by the full and immediate 
operation of the voluntary principle among all denominations, that the WMte places of 
Great Britain con be repairsd. It is an able and interesting aermon, abounding in 
matters of iact, derived from the author's extensive acquaintance with England, Scot- 
land, and the United States. 

3. Tkt Biahxip of Chattr't Charge. 

This charge of bishop J. B. Sumner, woi delivered to the clergj of his diocese, at 
the triennial visitation in 1832. The appendix contains a number of striking ftcts. 
The bishop stales that the mass of the adtdl manu&cturing population in Lancashire, 
is, in point of foot, without religious instruction of any kind. " Since the year 1S20, 
provinon has been made in churches in England lor 587,000 persons, viz. 260,000 by his 
Majesty's commissioners under the parliamentary grant, and 227,000 by the Incorpoialed 
Society. But the increase of population during the same period, (irom 1820 to 1632,) 
has exceeded 1,800,000 persons." Bishop Sumner ia the well known author of a 
" Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the Moral Attributes of the Creator," 
and of other works. 

4. Forty-eighth Report of tte Sonets for *** Sappwi if Sundtq SehooU. 
Gnnla were made by the Society, during the year, to 434 schools, containing 35,370 

scholars. Since its organization, it has distribated about 190,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and 1,100,000 other publications. 
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5. Mr. WOton't ISttarietd Inqairy. 

ThiH pamphlet of 250 pp. octavo, is devoted to an historical Jnqaliy conceniing tfas 
principle!, opinions, and usagei of the English PreibjleriniiB ; chiefly from the rettora- 
tion of Charles 11. to the death of Queen Anne, by Joahuii Wilson, E»q., of HighbDry, 
near London. The general atatement which the aathor undertakes to sabstantiate, u 
" that the Presbyterians, from the Revolution to the death of Qneen Anne, bx>k pre- 
cautionary meaaUTEs to Becure the continned orthodoxy of their cburchea and ministers, 
and to restrain, by the exercise of discipline and govemment, the introduction of 
erroneons and hereticul doctrine." The principal &cta adduced, are 1. They naed the 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism in the religious instroction of their children. 2. Thej 
required a confession of faith Iram parents, previoasly to odmitluig their children to 
baptiam, and ftom adults previously to their bein^ received among the number of com- 
municants at the Lord's supper, and asserted the right of their charches to exoommn- 
idCBte heretical memben. 3. The ministers invariably required a tbrmal profession of 
fiith from candidates for the ministerial office, previonsly to their being admitted into it 
by ordination ; and their congregation not only claimed, but in several cases actually 
exercised, the rigbt of dismissing theii ministers, for embracing heterodox and eiro- 
neons opinions on what were deemed fundamental pconta of doctrine. 

6. Repmt q^ Oie London AKtsumary SoeU^, 1835. 

Since the year 1317, the printing-press has been in operation in the Sonth Sea 
Islands, and among a people heretofore destitnle of a written language, and 105,400 
copies of portions of the Scripture and Christian books have l>een pot into circulation. 
The press at Batavia tarns off a million of pages annually. A steam-press will soon be 
ostablished as near China as possible, to print books principally in the Chinese language. 
In India, the means of spreading the gospel are multiplying on every side. In Mad- 
agascar, 129,600 copies of portions of the Bible have been put in circula^on. In South 
AfKca, thirty-four missionaries and ten native assistants are laboring. In the West 
Indies, twenty laborers. 

7. SxteaUh Report of (Ae Home Mssionary Soeiity. 

Silty-fiva agents or roissionaries are employed in preaching the gospel. Each of 
(hem, on an average, preoclies in seven or eight villages. Chapels have been erected, 
churches fbnned, Sunday schools established, &c. 

8. Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of Ike Fnenda. 

This is an account of the yearly meeting of the Frtenda in London, from the SOlh to 
the 30th of May, 1835. It contains some very interesting statements. The subject of 
a Quaker's Missionary Society was introduced, by the reading of a minute fiom the 
Bristol and Somersetshire Friends, expressing a deep concern for the spiritual condition 
of the heathen worid. The minute was ably supported by many Friends. It was 
oltimalely decided that, in consequence of the present want of unity in the Society, 
on a point of doctrine, the time nas not yet come to form a specific society in aid of 
misidanary exeitioos ; but its members generally were encouraged to render efficient 
ud to those miasionary societies already in existence. It seems that a Mr. Daniel 
Wheeler went oat to the South Seas as a Quaker missioimrj, in the Henry Frctling, 
a. Tcnel puicbaaed by the Society, and fitted up exclusively for (his purpose. At Ho- 
batt's Town, New Sontb Wales, Mr. Wheeler fell in with two other Quaker mis- 
nonaries, Mr. James Backhoose and Mr, George W. Wheeler, all of whom sailed from 
Sidney for the Society Islands. The Meeting voted to memorialize the governments of 
England, France, and Spun, in reference to putting on efiectual stop to the slave trade. 
A ndnnte was adopted on the subject of temperance, in which it waa enjoined on all 
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the memben to sbxtdn from the lue of diitilled ipiriti, except as n medicine, and that 
no member about to camineilce biuiiteii, Hhould, on any account, enter into the liaffic. 
The minnte naa adapted unanimoiulj, and ordered to be sent down to all the anb- 
mdinate meetinga. The epistle read at the meeting from the North CsjoUna Frienda 
staled that the Quakers alone in that State had seven hundred liberated elaves under 
their care, in defence of whoae &eedom the; bad expended ^,000. The Quakers in 
the othet slave Stales were icpreaented as similnrly occupied. 



AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS AND REPUBLICATIONS. 

1. A Narrative of the Fi»U to Hie .dmtrican Ckurthts, by tkt DtpulatttmjTom lAc 
Congregational Union of EngUmd and Ifalet. By Jhtdreui Reed, D, D., and 
Jamet Mi^he*</n, D. D, In two volumts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1835. pp. 336, 362. 

These volumes are certainly among the best which have appeared from foreign trav- 
ellers, in relation to this country. A deficieocy with which they have been chaijvd — 
tIx., a comparative destitution of political, geographical, and miscellaneona matter — we 
«e disposed to regard as an excellence. It wu not the object for which the travellers 
were deputed to this country. Besides, these things have bi>en described almost times 
without number. Who wishea to have the route from Boston to Wsabington par- 
ticnlailf delineated, or to read an essay on our political institutions ! The great subjects 
of educaUoD, literature, morals, religion, rightfully occupied the principal attention of 
the joumahsts. These are the subjects about which information is needed in Britain. 
Seiioos misapprehensions have existed in England in respect to our destitution of 
leligioos institutions, the nature of revivals of religion, the efiects of the disooonection 
of (he church from the State. These volumes will help to remove those misappie- 
hensions. The amount of important information in both volumes is very large. The 
authors evidently came to our shoies in the most friendly and Chiialian spirit, and 
endeavored to look upon every thing with a discrimin sting, yet kind and candid eye. 
The descriptive powers manifested in the work are one of its main attractions. " The 
BCCDunt of Niagara," says the North American Review, " is written with great spirit ; 
we know of nooe among- the numberless descriptions of that scene, which brings more 
vividly to the reader's mind the appearance of tlie place and the feelings which it in- 
spires. When his attention is roused by some impressive object, Dr. Reed writes with 
energy." Dr. Matheson's stalemenls and observations in the second volume are made 
with much judgment and disciiminatlon. 

S. A Narrative of a Fitit to En^and. By John Codman, D. D., one of tkt 

DepuUUion from the General MtonaliiM of MoMockuteUa, to Oie Colore- 

roiional Union qf England and Wales. Boston : Perkins & Marvin. 1836. 

PP.S48. 

Tlila volume of Dr. Codmsn, we have no doubt, will be another important link to 

bind togeUiei the people of the United States and of the parent country. Its spirit is 

eminently bland and conciliatory, while, at the same time, the author does not hesitate 

to condemn practices inconaislent with the Christian profession. As illustralions of 

this last remark, we may re&r our readers to pages 64, 85, 137, 138. Dr. Codman, 

with entire propriety, dwells in his remarks, od the religious anniversoriea in London, 

pailicullrly those in which the Congregational Dissenters are concerned. In the conne 

of the Tolome, he introduces to our notice, with much delicacy, a large number of the 

tlistingniabed Christians and Christian famiUes, with whom a pious American would 
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wish to become Bcqn&lnted on Waiting Eogluid. It was not the atitboi's iBteation, (in 
relatiaato which he hu proceeded with bis chamcteiiitic good judgment,) to go into 
any minute detul in reference to a thoound intereating objecti which may be Ibond 
amply described in our common books of travels. 

Iq this connection we may be permitted to say that the Letlen of the Rct. Dr. 
Humphrey, (president of Amherst college, anil lusocialed with Dt. Codmsn in the 
Oelegstioa to Engluid,J which are now in a course of pubUcation in Ibe New York 
Ohierrer, are of a highly inatmctive character, and may be read with great profit in 
connection with those of the English Deputation and the Jaoinal of Dr. Codmao. 

3. 7%e btaortantt and Mtana of an t3ble Mimttry. A Sermon ddivtred E^ the 
Jlev. Baxter Diekinion, on the ocauion of hia InaugwaHon at Profetaor i^ 
Sacrtd Rhetoric and PattoTol Tkeologu, in hane Stminani, CttKirttuUi, Ohio, 
Deeembtr 17, 183S. 

This aermon of pro&gsor Dickimon is one of the best of the kind, which has ever 
fidlen under oar eye. The sentiments discover in their author a sound and well bal- 
anced mind, and they are clothed in appropriate and vigoiouH language. 



Preiident Vethake's object in this Addresn, is, " to exhibit certain prineipUs, which 
hare, StI the moat part, met the approbation of intelligent men, who hare in any degree, 
directed their minds to the subject of education." " A prominent chajactetiatic of a 
system of college education ahould ever be, that it ia chiefly intended aa a discipline of 
the mind." "A seminary of education ia not alwaja to be valued according to the 
nombet of the branches of knowledge whicii are taught in it." Afler a discussion of 
these points, remarka are made on the relative importance of the study of English 
literature, the learned languages, mathematics, etc., and on the best mode of governing 
a literary institution. The infinile importance of religious instruction ia in several 
places referred to. The sentiments of the address are well considered and clearly 
expressed. 

S. The ChrUlian Brahmmi; or Memoiri of the lAft, Writings, and Charaeltr 

of the Convtrtcd Brahrmm, Baiigee, including lUustratioHs of the Domettic 

, Habilt, JUanneri, CuMoma, and Superstitions of the Hindoos ; a Sketch of the 

Zhckan and JVoHees of India in general, anrf an Account of the American 

Mittion in Ahmtdniiggvr. By the Rev. Uollit Read, American JUissionary 

to India. In two volumet. Nev York : Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1636. pp. 264, 

275. 

Babajee, the subject of the first volume of Mr. Read's work, was bom in 1791, at 

Rtlggothua, in the Sontljem Concon. He was but four years old nhen his mother 

aacrificed herself on the fhneral pile of bet husband. About tiie year 18S0, he entered 

the service of the Revi Mr. Crawford of the Scottish Miaaion, as a pundit of the Mab- 

nthah language. From 1S23 to hia death, he was from time to time employed by the 

American tniaaion. In 1631, he embraced the Christian religion. He died of the 

cholera, at Ahmednoggur, on the J7th of April, 1633. " Hia zeal for the conversion of 

his conntrymen," remarks liis biographer, " his energy of character, his diainterested- 

lieis, his spiritual attainments, distinguished him from the converts with whom 1 have 

had the hap^dness to be acquainted." Hia character was well worthy of the sketch 

which is here given. Judging &om his energy and zeal, and from the lew apecimens 

of bis writings which are preserved, we inter that be was one of the most remarkable 

instances of the succesa which has attended modern misuonary efforts. Mr. Read haa 

embodied in his volumes a great variety of inrormatton touching the portion of India 
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in which he hu labored for Gts jeara psat The wotk cannot be read withont profit, 
and without pxciUng a deeper interest in behalf of the millioni of India, who are per- 
iabing for l&ck of TiBion. 

6. Sdect ThovghU on BtJigitnu Sylyjectt. By the laU So}. Routand HtO, A. M. 
New York : Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1806. pp. 252. 

This little volume containa man; striking thoughls eipreased in Rowland Hill's OBiial 
brief, terse and peculiar manner. It can be used at intervals of biigineiB, as a sort of 
Vadt Mecma, in conoeclion with such books as those of Fayson, Thomas Adam, and 
bishop Severidge. Though pointed and sometimes wittj, jel it is not indelicate. 

7. Chrittian Radicalism. Bg WiUiam ffithittgUm. BoatoD t Perkina Si. Marnn. 
1836. pp. 152. 

Here are " thoughts for those who think." We hope tliat no one of our readers will 
be frightened b; the title, which the author has seen fit to adopt. Radical, as on ad- 
jective, is a good word, and why may not radiaiKsm, as a noun, be rescued from its 
present degrading asgociBtiong.' Manj of the suggestiang in the volume, sb we happen 
to know, have commended themselves to the favorable consideration of some of the best 
and wisest men in the land. We regret that our limits will not allow us to go into 
detaU. 

S, McTnoir of Mr>. Mary Mercy EUis. By fht Rev. WiUiam EUt*. With on 
Inlroduclory Esaay on the Marriage of JUtstionanet. By the Rev. R. An- 
derson. BoatiDn ; Crocker &. BrewBter. 1836. 

A delightful biography, exhibiting, in a remarkB.bte degree, the benign power of the 
gospel of Christ in union with a verj amiable Datural temperament, in supporUng the 
homan soul in the most trying changes of lile. The portrait is above all praise. The 
Introductory Elssay is taken np in showing the expediency that missionaries, except in 
extraordinary cases, should enter into the maiiisge relation before engaging in their 

9. Lecture* to Yovng Peojile in ManufaelaTing Villages. By Doras Clarke, 
Pastor oftkt Congregational Church, Chiekopee FacUiry Village, Springfeld. 
fftlA an Introduction by Amos Blanchard, Paitor of the First Church in 
LowtU. Boston : Perkins &. Marvin. 1836. pp. 220. 

The lectures are eight in number, and are on the following subjects } — importance of 
the period of youth ; intellectual cultivation ; established and correct religions prin- 
(nples; dangers of young people ; origin, obligation and proper observance of llie 
Sabbath; morality necessary, hut insufficient to solvation ; personB.1 piety; lile of active 
nseflilness. Mr. Btancfaard, after an inteiestiog lotroduction, thus characterizes these 
Lectnres. " The author having &vored me with the perusal of his manuscript, 1 am 
happy Ivbear my testimony to the wisdom of his plan, and the success of its execution. 
The doctrinal views are, throughont, those in which 1 suppose all classes of evangelical 
Christians will concur. But the work will speak for itself. I recommeod it most 
cordially to the beloved youth of mj own pastoral charge." 

10. Christian Memoirs ; or, the JVature of Sin arid Regeneration Illustrated, in 
Narratives of the Conversion of EmxTUnt Chriitiam. Compiled by Heman 
Humphrey, U. D., President q/' Amherst College. Boston : William Peine. 
1836. 

A selection of very interesting memoirs, which may be read with much profit in 
connection, and Gx the object which the compiler had in view. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 



ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



f, Canf. IDK. lUUr, Elllm, Malnl, Jl 
StM^iTHaPltlNS, Copr. Init. [iuuir,Sisi, He. Fit 
ARTEL P. OallTE, dog. ord. puln, Olbrd, Ul. H 



C«r- iiut- liularj Wftlpolg. Now HAmp. 

iin. iMMinur m, rsat. 

UUU POUEBOr, G^t. icn. pUsr, Trci;. N. fi. 

dimieL Lancaster, Coni, Idk. pum, ennunua, N. h. 

AL1.EN QANNETT, Cmf . Did. liuUl, Cod»j, N. H. □«. 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. LEVI SPAULDING, MISSIONARY AT 
CEYLON. 

To the Piotu Young Men in -Scademia, CoUegts and Thtelo^al Seminariei, 
teho are preparing for tht Ministry. 

My dear Young- Friends, — My mind has for several years past been turaed 
with deep interest towards jrou, and I tiave often thought that could I viait jou 
I should have a few aubJecU for plain and affectionate conversation. Of late I 
have been led to think that a letter would not be unacceptable, and have con- 
cluded after much hesitation to give you a few hints, as it will be impoaaible in 
a short letter to go into details farther than to let you know the outliaes of 
what I would say. 

You are looking forward to the time when your course of studies preparatory 
to entering upon a. life of action and respondibilitiea, will close ; and to aa 
honor which "no man taketh unto himself but he who is called of God as waa 

It is a subject for gratitude to the gread Head of the church, that UDComraon 
facilities are provided, even for those who have no money, for getting an edu- 
cation, and I trust such facilities will be greatly increased. I fear however 
that the church in counting up the number of her Nazarites, and that even the 
young men themaelves, make a great mialabe, supposing the effects will be 
proportioned to the number of laborers ; and as a watchman upon an elevated 
and distant town, where J see more clearly than you possibly can the necessity 
of all the Christian armor, (Eph. iv. 10, 18.) I feel constrained to say that both 
the times and the work require a more elevated spirit of piety. 

Remember, therefore, that you have with your own free, cheerful, and 
thankful acquiescence consecrated yourselves to Jesus and to his cause. With 
these prospects, the first subject in importance and the foundation of all others, 
is oproportionable and thorough cultivation of all the fruits of the Spirit, (Gat. 
V. 22, 23.) so as to grou) up into the likeness of Christ. It is worthy of notice 
that "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness 
and temperance," are what are generally called the pataive virtua. Zeal, 
action, self-consecration and suffering of common hardships, are not mentioned; 
and for this plain reason probably, that they are not so manifestly the fruits of 
the Spirit You must therefore look upon your hearts as your garden ; limited 
in extent, and most difficult of cultivation, but containing the issues of life or 
death not only to yourselves, but to thousands around you, and to tens of thou- 
sands who may live hereafter. Daily sit at the feet of Jesus and learn of him 
in all the variety of character in which he appears as your model, especially as 
exhibiting the fruits of the Spirit — remembering the words which he spake, " as 
my Father has sent me, even so send I you." And how did the Father send 
the Son? Did be not come cheerfully? Lo I coma to do thy will, O God. 
Did he seek to do his own will ? To be great in the earth ? Or did he teach 
his disciples to look for honor — for wealth ? " Take no thought, saying, what 
shall we eat, what shall we drink. — Ye shall be hated of all men for my name's 
lake." Though be came to bis own, his own received him not. He had not 

TOL, TUI. 45 
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where to laj his head. Loaded with abiue, and vith his snSenD^ diatinctlr 
in view, he told bis disciplea that it was enough for them to be as their Lord. 
He sought Dot hia own, but the good of souls ; of vretcbed and ruined sinnera. 
While m the world he had but one object Hungry, tbiratj;, or weary ; in the 
temple, at the feast, or at a well, he ceased not to do the will of hia Father- 
spending the day in teaching, and the night in prayer. This is the love which 
brought JesUB down from heaven and sustained him under all hia sufierings ; 
and in this connection, he looks at each of you in your retirement, in your 
class, at home or abroad, and aaya — Evtn so lend I you. The object of his 
coming, of his daily labors, of hia death, was the salvation of souls ; and the 
love of Christ aboutd constrain yon to make this the object both of yoar life 
and death. You are not your own. Those feet, thoae baoda, that head, and 
those powers of body and of mind are bought with the price of his blood, and 
should be used as his for the salvation of sinners. Keeping back even part of 
the price is sacrilege. 

As a foundation of joy, consider the work in which yon are to be engaged — 
a work to which angels might aspire — a work in which Jesus "labored ana lan- 
guished and bled." If then the Captain of your salvation waa perfected through 
sufiering, rejoice in tribulation also ; for why should you sbriok from those very 
providcncea which are designed to form in you his image ? Esteem even the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, and rejoice in 
the Lord always. With this spirit, the peace of God which paaseth ell under- 
standing will keep your hearts and minds in an elevation lu above the reverses 
of this world. 

Again how mild ; and with what forethought did he answer those who came 
to dispute, to provoke, and to entrap him — and, turning the cheek to the smiter, 
bow patient with those who treated him with scorn. When denied by Peter, 
betrayed by Judas, and forsaken by all, did he criminate ? Did he find fault? 
In all how forbearing — how ready to forgive — and even to make escnses for 
their defecta. 

Although you may have studied this subject, and so imbued your minds with 
the spirit of Christ as to enable you to ofier yourselves living sacrifices, willing 
and longing and be daily consumed by the holy fire descending from the altar of 
God, still you will not always find it eaay to observe thoae amaller but very 
important rules of common life, by which you may secare to jrouraelvea and to 
all about you harmony and love. You will be thrown into circumstances and 
relations in which it will be difficult to be " all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another." Your temper, your forbearance, your patience, your kindness, 
your liberality, your self-denial, will all be taxed not only occasionally but pro- 
tractedly, heavily and sometimes almost beyond endurance. You will be ready 
to reply, when silence would be much better — ready to turn away in an angry 
manner, when mild behavior and a soft answer would efiect wonders, not only 
upon the opposing party, but even upon your own spirit— ready to throw away 
an unwelcome subject or a wayward individual to rid yourselves of a burden, 
when steady perseverance would render the one pleasant and reform the other — 
ready to write a note of crimination, demand e^cplanationa, oi 



rsv, rather than to conquer your own spirit and disappoint the other 
,', W entering into your closet to pray for humility and forbearance for 
yourself and the gifts ofthe Spirit for bim. 



In all these things you must take up your cross daHy, and follow Christ, re- 
solving never to give nor take offence, and that you will never let the sun go 
down upon an ui^ind or an unsubdued feeling. These principles must be so 
deeply wrought into your heart, that they will gun the ascendency and flow 
out invotontarily in corresponding action ; must be a living fountain in your 
soula, springing up into everlasting life. Without this, what will all your 
learning and talent be worth P A few days since I heard the following re- 
mark ; "He was the finest preacher, the most finished and eloquent pulpit 

orator in ; but at the same time the most unpleasant, morose and 

crabbed man in the world— even in his own family." The young man who is 
churlish, disobliging or self-willed among his associates or class-mates at Khool, 
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or with his broUien or nsten at home, vill probably, if he have talent, maka 
just each a pieadier ae above deBcribed ; and without talent he will certainly 
be no better. Id this connection I often think of the following' paauage ; 
•* And JeHQB called a litltt chUd unto bim and set him in the midst of them, and 
■aid, verily I Bay unto you, except ye be converted and become aa little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. WhoBoever, therefore, 
shell humble himeelf as thia little child, the same Ib the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven." And if this is said of CbriBtians in general, with what force should 
it rest onyow minds. Fix your eyes on a group of little children, and observa 
their conduct and feelings towards each other and say, what makea jou love 
one more than another ? Soma watch their playthings and privileges with 
jealousy, and are constantly teased with the very anticipations of interference. 
Others are just, and allow of no infringements. Others are perverse, and of 
course are an annoyance to all. Now yon see that when the interests of Uiese 
children clash, there is uniformly a struggle ; but as the rulos of the guardian 
do not allow them to take an eye for an eye, nor a tooth for a tooth — nor even 
of striking each other, what is the result ? Certainly nothing less than envy- 
ings and heart-burnings which occasionally, at least, show themselves by a 
abort turn — a sour or unsocial look — by exclusive n ess, or a quarrel. There is 
one or two however whose constant care and anxiety seem to be to make others 
happy. They will incommode themselves, and even give up their own plsy- 
thines and privileges, for the sake of harmony and the general happiness of the 
whole. Even when abused, they show little or no anxiety for self-defence ; 
but ever " following that which is good, they rather suffer themselves to be 
defrauded," esteeming it a privilege Uius to consult the general interests. As 
ftr as this langoage can he applied to children, by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suSering, by kindness, by love unfeigned, they make many rich — and 
though they call nothing their own, they possess all things. They are be- 
loved by all whose love is desirable, and respected even by the others. They 
are always happy, and in tlie midst of opposing interests their only object is te 
make others partakers of their own joys. The greater their own sacrifices for 
the accommodation or benefit of others, the greater their enjoyment. This is 
truly lovely, and possesses a mond power beyond all the eloquence and learning 
of colleges and libraries. An eloqoence which the fruits of the Holy Spirit 
alone can impart, and a power which brings to its co-operation all the sym- 
pathies and energies of our great High Priest and Saviour. 

On the subject of faith, meekness, and temperance, I need not enlarge, 
excepting that the word temperance has a very extensive and forcible meaning ; 
bnt, as one of the fraxta of the Spirit and the last in the climax, refers more 
especially to the heart, and implies that government of afiectiooB and passion^ 
which keeps them in constant subjection to a holy and cheerful obedience t« 
the will of God. Moral ttmptranee, which sanctifies and purifies the soul by a 
direct and entire abstinence from alt unholy food. 

Now, my dear young friends, cultivate the spirit brought to view in the above 
remarks, " for the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, and aH 
the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her." Cherish also a 
perfect and grateful confidence in the word and providences of God ; and let 
no consideration of a worldly nature turn you away from Christ and his cause. 
Feel that you are identified with him, and never ask " what shall I eat, or what 
■hall I drink," knowing that if you are " diligent in business serving the Lord," 
he will never forget to send your daily bread, even though borne on the wings 
of the ravens. At the same time keep constantly in mind that if you would be 
fbd as Elijah was, you must have Elijah's spirit ; if you would stop the mouths 
of lions, and quench the violence of fire, you must live as Daniel and his com- 

[lanions did ; if you would see the prison doors opened, every one's bands 
DOsed, and the keeper of the prison himself converted, you must in all your 
afflictions pray and sing praises ; if you would have Brainerd's success, yoH 
most have his spirit God cannot deny himself. This spirit brings down the 
lileMiDg with a thouMud times more certainty than the pointed wire sent up la 
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heaven brin^ down the liffhtniDg ; and the want of euch a Hpirit makee your 

bouIb Don-coaductora, aed iJl your labora powerleaa. Let this mind, therefore, 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, " who mads himself of no reputation 
aud took upon him the form of a servant and humbled himself," then you will 
be highly exalted. Then you will live bo that it may be said of you, " the zeal 
of thine houae hath eaten him up." When you open your Bibles, you will 
easily find the place where it is written, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor." The eyes of 
all will be liistened on yon, nor will any one be able to resist 

With these views and feelings, you will be prepared to hail that moat in- 
terestinff, desirable, and I trust not far distant period, when the watchmen of 
larael snail see eye to eye. You will not call that common which (lod haa 
cleansed, nor from any partialities to modes of organizing or governing a church, 
nor from any difference of opinion, thort of one Reeling the stdvaivm of the (oul, 
deny the right hand of fellowship, nor the cup of blessing, nor the communion 
of the body of Christ (1 Cor. z. 1^ 17.) from those who have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as you. These party feelings, like caste among the heathens, 
must decrease as Christ increases, and must vanish away before " all the 
building fitly framed together can grow unto a holy temple in the Lord for a 
habitation of God." You are not of Paul, nor of Apollos, but of Christ ; who 
does not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flas, and who says 
expressly, " Whose shall ofibnd one of these little ones which beiine in Tne, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the eea." Does not the Episcopalian, the 
HethodisI, the Congregationalist, the Baptist, and the Presbyterian believe in 
Chriat? "Woe unto the world because of offences! it must needs be that 
offencei come, but woe to that man by whom the offence cometfa." (MatL xviiL 
6,7.) 

Another motive for the diligent and thorough coltivation of the fruits of the 
Spirit is found in the fact that the laborers are few, compared with the extent of 
the harvest. While we pray that more laborers may be raiaed up, we ought to 
plead for a double portion of the Spirit's influences to rest on those already in 
the field, and on those preparing for it Dovbk tht tpirii of prayer and devotion 
M the hearts of these, and you more than double thetr moral poteer. In a very 
important sense, 300 of Gideon's army were better than the whole 33,000. 
They were the goul of the army, not in head, but in heart With this mea- 
anring rod in your hand, look at the whole army of ministers in America, and 
■elect the 300, more or less, who in reality fight the whole battle. I do not 
mean in writing essays, or in conducting a controversy, but in leading souls 
to JeaoB, and in feeding the flock of Christ with spiritual food. Look round 
4nd see if they are not men of prayer — of great humility — and entire self- 
consecration. I do not ask whero are the Brainerds, and Martyns, and 
Faysons, though their piaiae is in all the churches ; bat 1 aak where are 
our Nasarites, either at home or on Missionary ground, who consult not with 
fleeh and blood — who go from place to place bound in the spirit — who count 
not their lives dear unto them — and who *' give themselves continually to 

Erayer, and to the ministry of the word ? " Where are those who, constrained 
y the love of Christ, have not only made up their minds to spend their days 
in teaching, and their nights io prayer ; but who have carried oot these reso- 
lutions into life, and become living epistles, known and read of all men ? My 
dear friends, let this mind be in you that was in Jesus Christ Then " a little 
one shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation." " Go in this 
thy might, and thou shalt save Israel." " Have I not sent thee P " 

If any would inquire why I say nothing about missions, I reply, that my 
object is not to prove that you ought to be missionaries, though after a residence 
of fifteen years among the heathen, I might have somewhat to say on the 
subject ; but to show that, if you have the apirit brought to view in the pre- 
«e£ng remarka, you are fitted for any field, and will hold yourselves ready, 
nothing doubting, to say. Here am I, tend me ; and when thus sent, you will feel 
Ibat you go bound in the spirit, not connting your Uvea dear unto you. If you 
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have not thia gpirit, you have not the first qualification even for staying at 
home, and should make a aolemn pause and examine tbe hope of your calling. 
Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find. Clotho yourselves witb tbe 
spirit of Christ. Let your daily garmeots be white and spotless. Let the vow 
of the Nazarite be upon you. Walk as though you could feel the copsecrating . 
hand of your Saviour upon your head ; and then, " Go ye into all the world, and 

f reach the gospel to every creature. As my Father has sent me, even so send 
you." "The grace of our Lord Jesua Christ be with you." 



THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

EitracU bun t DiifeiUIion nkd before Ihs " Sociely of Christian Beieenh," id tbe Ibeologicsl 

departaiEDt of Vile CDllege, by EiBttiu CoJwn. 
Over an area of 2,457,000 square miles, including the whole of the United 
States and their Territories, is spread a population of 14,000,000 souls. Of 
these, nearly 6,000,000 inhabit the great western valley— a surface of 1,300,000 
square miles, or about one half of the whole area of the country, or two-thirds 
of that lying east of the Rocky Mountains. 

For the good of these immortal and accountable beings, we inquire 
I. What is done ^ In answering this question, we will briefly state facte, 
with as much statistical accuracy, as the data at hand will enable us to do. As 
tbe facts relate uniformly to the States and their Territories, a subsequent 
repetition of these names will be unnecessary. 

There are 2,750,000 evangelical professing Christians. From 1825 to 1835, 
the estimated number of converts is 300,000. The evangelical ministers 
number 12,000, while there are i:!,000 physicians and 9,000 lawyers. The 
American Home Missionary Society has 719 missionaries in their employ. 
In our 83 colleges the number of students is not far Irom 6,000. Of these 
1,050, or more, are professors of religion— S.'JS of whom are aided by the 
American Education Society. There are 1,016 theological students, In 30 
Beminaries, looking forward to the holy ministry, of whom 200 receive aid from 
the same Society, Tliat Institution is likewise affording assistance to 302 
young men in academies and public schools. The estimated number of pioua 
jouth between the ages of 14 and 30, is 226,000. The number of children, in 
a course of common school education, is 1,500,000 ; and in Sabbath schools, 
1,000,000, In part, from the efforts of the American Bible Society, its auxilla- 
liea and friends, 3,800,000 families possess that richest boon of Heaven to man 
— the sacred Scriptures. In addition to the circulation of these, tracts and 
religious books have been extensively distributed; and invaluable religious 
newspapers and periodicals have statedly issued from the press — that powerful 
eneine of thought^to fertilize the moral wastes, like " streams in tbe desert," 
ana to fan the flame of enlightened piety. Nor have any classes of the com- 
munity been entirely overlooked, in the benevolent enterprises of the day. 
The condition of prisoners has been alleviated by the efforts of philanthropic 
Howards. Sailors, at 19 stations, are blessed with the stated preaching of 
that word, which was first promulgated in Judea, by seamen. The slaves 
share the sympathy of those who commiserate human degradation and suffer- 
ing. And, to add but another item of good, which, though latt mentioned, is by 
no means least in importance, 1,250,000 names stand enrolled as members of 
the American Temperance Sqciety, of whom many are reclaimed drunkards. 
As temperance is fundamental, in the progress of education, religion, and in- 
deed of every thing valuable to man both here and hereafter, it cannot be 
Otherwise than a matter of joif and thankiglving, that lo many have resolved 
never "to taste, touch, nor handle," the deadly poison. 
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The preceding;, ia a. htaty sketch of " What is done." The ftcta are cheer- 
ing indeed, and call for devout gratltade and UDfeigned humiliCf, leat the ofruM 
of HOC h blessings Bbould provoke Che Lord to remove " the cBodlestick out of 
ita place," and to bring upon us the spiriCuBl dearth, once inflicted, for a aimilai 
reason, upon " the sevca churches of Asia." 

We inquire, 11^ What remaira to be dont? There are needed, at the lowest 
estimate and at this moment, '^,000 ministers to sappl; the 2,000,000 destitute, 
with the preaching of the word,-'allowing 1,000 souls to each miaister.* To 
furnish the 1,500,000 uneducated children from 4 to 16 years of age, with com- 
mon school instruction, 37,500 teachers are wanted, — appropriating 40 scholaia 
to each. And let it not be forgotten, that the same number of aduiU cannot 
Ttad ; and that the majority of these and of the untaught children, reside in the 
great vest. The number of souls of a suitable age to be connected with Sab- 
bath schools, and who are not members, is not far from 3,500,000, of whom a 
vast number are found in the west 250,000 or 300,000 families are unaupplied 
with the word of life ; and the number, it is ascertained by recent investigations 
made in even favored parts of our country, is rapidly increasing. An e:(tensive 
field for tract distribution remains unexplored ; and those portions hiihtrlo 
Tisited, are by no means supplied; the demand is great from every quarter. 
The number of those not enrolled as members of the American Temperance 
Society, ia 12,750,000 ; of whom some belong to other socieUea, nuiRV more, 
■doubtleaa, abatain from the use and tTaflUc of ardent spirits ; but ofl such should 
lend the influence of their namta to this noble cause. Much, very much too, 
'' remains to be done ' in tho other departments of benevolent efforts ; but these 
will be included in the next topic. And, 

III. .Planning eviit. Let it not he supposed, that the ahtnt-mmtiontd deficten- 
.eiu are ju>t coi^, bat they do not assume the same pofitim character with the 
"following, and were, therefore, given a separate consideration : another reason 
for their arrangement as above, was their intimate connection with the items in- 
iCluded in the^rsUapic. In speaking of the evils that impend overua, and threaten 
our ruin, we hardly know where to begin, nor where to end ; but brevity shall 
'be studied, as much as possible. Sabbath profanation may Jirtt be mentioned 
as a bold and heaven-daring impiety — setting at defiance the command of the 
Almighty, and existing to a fearful extent. Our towns and cities, roads and 
waters, as it were, §Toort under the burden of this vice. Another evil, is the 
snonsler of inltmperan/:t. Under hia ranks may be ranged, in order, 555,000 
.drunkarda, of whom 56,000 fall annually in the dreadful conflict. To All up the 
failing van, there are at least 5,000,000 moderate drinkers, close in the rear. Of 
the remaining 7,750,000, many are near the outer eddies of the awful whirlpool, 
unapprised of their danger. Besides this consumption of human life and souls, 
from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, ia the annual coat of the evil, in all its va- 
ned connections and consequences. This withering palsy, is one of the 
severest cursea of Pandora's box, end the grand engine of the arch-foe of 
-man. Sabbath profanation and tntemperauce, lay the foundation, in no inconsid- 
erable degree, for the evils that follow :— The former, casts off the ftar of the 
flreat Elernnl, and reatraina prayer and devotional worship, while the latter, 
inflames all the corrupt passiona and appetites of depraved man. 

InfidtlUy too, presents a hold and shameless front; once, she retired from 
public gaze and insinuated her poison into the common mind, in a more silent 
way : but, now that ita abettors can inscribe " Legion " on their standards, they 
Jare to erect temples for worship of what?— "O Reason, tAou art our god ! To 
ihte we bow and pay homage ! " On their drapery, the following is inscribed 
in conspicuous characters : 

" Me that eamiol reason, is an idiot ; 
He that tviil not reaaon, is a bigot ; 
He that darts tioI reason, ia a alave." 

llHd, h»e emch > »««» or t UiDUMnd lauli. Bui thii i> nol the cue. On i!n aiersga, Ikeil HKietiu ila 
i»t eonuin mon than 5m or 000 paoplo. Thii c4Jcul&Uoa would lakve a populalioa of fix oi oiclit nil. 
UouofpH^dHtitBUoTipnuMtoaptL 
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There »e from 50 to 100,000 oTgaoized infidels, besides the maaj who in- 
dalee the same subveraive aentiments ; tvbvtrtive, I sa;, for their iegitimate 
tendency is, the entire subversion of all that ia dear in religion and morals. 

With regard to Papists little need be said, as the aubject ia «o frequently 
presented from the pulpit, and the public prints. Suffice it to remark, that there- 
are from 600,000 to 1,000,000 in number : " One archbishop : IS bishops ; 341 
priests : 401 churches : 400 mass houses : 10 colleges ; 9 seminaries for young 
men : 3 theological seminaries : S novitiates for Jesuits : 31 monasteries and 
convents with acadtmiu attached for young ladies : 30 seminaries, &c. for young 
ladies: and S9 schools of sisters of charity." Emigrants and priests and nuns 
are emptied on our shores, in nearly every vessel from the old world : 30,000 
landed in the port of New York atone, in the space of a few months. 

We aovld stop hert, if we could: but there is yet another evil to mention — k 
fearful evil — the most alarming of all ; which, therefore, caonot be passed over 
in silence; namely, (fte into gtandard of pUty in our ekurcha. The combined 
machinations of earth and hell, and the confusion of the elements of natore,. 
were notkitig — in comparison with this ; for all these, the Christian church, ia 
its pristine purity, has met, cooSicted with, and triumphed over. Christianity 
in its purity, is an invincible moral power — sustained by Jehovah's promise, Tho- 
^ate3 of hell shall not prevail against it. But Cbristi«.nity disrobed of her glory^ 
]s a Samson shorn of his locks. Let the church separate herself from sin and 
worldly conformity, and the other enumerated evils shall be as the host van- 
quished by Gideon's banded 300 worthies. But what do we see ? The inhab- 
itants of Zion lulled to carnal repose, and the watchmen sleeping on her walls ; 
or at least, not sounding, as faithfully as thsy ought to do, Iht nott qf alarm, at 
the iniquity coming upon the land and church. Not only so, the watchmen 
coDtead with one another, as though the boly warfare of God against sin were 
ended, and they were licensed censors of each other — esorcising their trust 
with more than Roman cruelty. It is to he feared, that part; interests and per- 
sonal elevation, have usurped the place of honest holy zeal forthe Lord of boats. 
The churches too, are rent asunder, by intestine quarrels and opposing senti- 
ments. Denominations, like Peter, have drawn the sword, in a misguided de- 
votion to the peace and welfare of Jerusalem. Persecution, between tbo 
Orthodox themselves, or even between them and the heterodox, is an evil 
greatly to be deprecated by every disciple of that " meek, lowly, unreviling^ 
Jesus," who said, " Put up thy sword again, into his sheath ; for ^ey Mot takt 
tt« taord shaU feaibh with the gteord." it is also painful to see the great 
worldly-mi ndedness among Christians — their absorption of soul, in "laboring 
for the meat that perisheth." It costs much of the efforts of the faithful miniatet' 
of Jesus, to keep his church in a tolerable degree of consistency : and even 
then, he not unfrequently fails, and goes aside — distressed and broken-hearted 
— to weep livers of waters over weak, sickly Zlon. To awake them from slum- 
ber to vigorous Christian action for the conversion of sinners, seems almost im~ 
Sossible. The church has sunk into a most fearful lethargy, — to arouse theia 
"om which, we need Luthers and Zuinglles, Ednardses and Whitofields^ 
All this spiritual stupor, and the naturally concomitant and consequent evils 
ollnded to, with many others, are the legitimate result of the hw standard of" 
piety in the chitrchu ojawr Lord, 

IV. UTiat shall wt daf First, humble ourselves in deep repentance and sell^ 
abasement before God. We all are partakers of the sins of the church. If" 
called upon, " to cast the first stone," we should " all, from the eldest to die 
least, go out from tbe presence of the Lord," with conscious personal gnilL. 
wSfter which, however, we should not, as the impenitent Jews, persist in the same 
ams, but, like Peter, "weep bitterly." There is doubtless too much, perhaps I 
may say, crimination and indiscriminate harsh censure, — " the chvrch is asleep t 
the ehurcJi is defiled: the church is guilty," many are perpetually crying, not, 
wefear, in the mourning and sorrowing language of the godly and broken- heartei 
Jeremiah,— nor in the confeaainfj and repentant tones of the pious Daniel. The 
church too, is quite an untan^ible, irresponsible being. Let each one, then, feet 
and toy, "I am guilty : against thee, Lord bavo I sioned, and done this evil 
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in thy ■Ight," and return to hia service with the renewed zeal of Darid and 
Peter. 

Having as mdividual* returned to oar " first lore," we should pray for the 
intereBtB of the church, with the full petsnasion that "the iniquity " hitherto 
"regarded in o6r heart "being reuioved, " God will hear ui," and graciously 
"give hia Holy l^nrii." But if our efforta stop hen, we shall only, by avoiding 
one evil, run into another; if indeed it is (uppmoUe that a person eon be re- 
stored to the divine eonplaemey, without a sincere purpose of doing more — of 
mgaging aetivtiy, luprtmtly, and Jbrever, in the cause of the Redeemer. We 
must UAor ptrtariddy for the salvation of souls — as did the devoted Harlan Page 
— being " instant in season, and out of season," in warning them " to flee from 
the wrath to come, and lay bold on eternal life." 

More than this, we should endeavor " to stir up the pure minds of Christians 
by way of remembrance ; " to promote brotherly love, and Christian anion in 
doing good ; to interest them in all the great benevolent enterprises of the day; 
and to enkindle and increase, to the utmost of our ability, an enlightened bom- 
ing zeal for the happiness of man and the glory of God. While no department 
of effort should fiil to receive its appropriate share of sympathy and support, 
tntt, glomng, enduring pitly, should be the foundation of the whole superstruct- 
ure, otherwise the higher we carry the edifice, the more tremendous will be the 
fall. It is greatly to be feared, that, in too many instances, where there u action, 

elj — solid, deep-toned — has been unwarily overlooked. The universal cry 
been, '^action, action:" and, in pushing the car forward at tlie ntmoat 
speed, to make certain distances, the machinery has been neglected; and now, 
danger threatens. Hiit in perfect order, — and you may move on under as 
" high pressure " as you please, and all will bid you, "God speed." In doing good, 
efforts should be made to supply our common schools with the 37,500 teachers, 
that are now wanted ; and the Sabbath schools with those, wbo are there called 
for. The " bread of heaven " for the tamishing soul should be circulated far 
and wide ; and "the leaves of the tree" should be scattered abroad "for the 
healinff of the nation." 

But^^, enHghttned, xealovt men are needed in the gospel ministry, in vast 
numbers. 2,000 could be immediatdy employed: of whom, many are impera- 
tively demanded in the western country, — whence the "Macedonian cry" comes 
to our ears on every paasing breeze, "Come over and help us." Destitute 
churches are famishing and perishing : and many, very many waste places have 
been as yet unrefreshed by "the waters of the sanctuary." From the state- 
menta already made, it appears that there are 13,000 phyaicians and 9,000 law- 
jera ; while there are but 12,000 of evangelical mtniEters of all denominations, 
a large proportion of whom are but partially prepared by education, to preach 
the gospel. Why is this ? B may be that these men are nou> wanted where 
they are ; bnt certain it is, that were the church restored to her pristine purity, 
to simplicity and temperance, to brotherly love and charity, there would be less 
demand both for the one and the other class of these professional men. But we 

K further, and say, that it is a question seriously and prayerfully to be pondered 
these persons — a question to be met at the judgment bar — ' Whether there 
is not a aitpntportionale number of men in those two professions ? and whether, 
in the death-cry of millious, the Great Physician of toult, and the Righteous 
Executor of the Divine Late, does not call *ome of them, ttptciaUy the pious, to 
enter the gospel ministry?'* Whatever decisions Ihete persons may fonn, each 
Christian should fervently pray that the 5,000 unconverted students in our 
colleges, may be renewed in heart, and multitudes of them inclined to the min- 
istry. Likewise should they pray and labor too, that young men in oar acade- 
mies and public schools may be fitted for the ssme holy work. 

From the nineteenth Report of the American Education Society, it appeatv 
that there are in the United States, " 1,900,000 males between 14 and 30 years 
of age. One in 15, or 126,000 may be considered pious. One in ten, or 12,600 
ought to prepare for the ministry." How many of these 12,600, and more even, 
I would ask, might be brought forward to preach the gospel, were every Cbris- 

■ TUi qiHitiM ilivald gipaoullr ba uked ij the piooi jguni naa in Uw liw Mil luilieal •cbooli. 
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tian to discbar^ fiuthfally his personal reBponaibility ? Are taj of them long- 
ing to enter the ministry, but are deterred from indigence ? — that noble iostitu- 
tion stands ready, with open arma and a warm heart, to receive them into her 
bosom, and to train them up — Levitea for the service of the Lord. Her aympa- 
thiea and aid will be cordially extended to them : and the church ia ready to 
sustain her well-aimed efforia to any extent That Society calls for yoang 
men. The bleeding church calls for them. Our country, flooded with ain, and 
error, and inhdelity, calls for them. 6U0,000,000 periahing heathen call for 
them. Let them come forward with the spirit of Gdward3,Braioeid, and Corne- 
lius, of Mills, Halt, and Jodson, and the camp of Israel will move onward with 
B aure and unfaltering step. 

And the Lord, "whoae compaaaiona fail not," will beautify Hia Zion ; and 
** ezalt the nation by righteous ncas." Then shall streams of aalvation issue 
forth from every part of our land to fertilize and bless the heathen world. In 
the language of the prophet, " the ri^iiteoDsness thereof shall go forth as bright- 
ness ; and the aalvation thereof, as a lamp that burnetta. And the Gentiles 
shall see our righteousDess, and all kings our glory." 



ENGLISH CLASSIC AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 



IIIGHBUKY COLLEQE. 
Eitncu from Iha Keport of the ComiDitMa of 

Highbuir Colbgs, ia3& 
In praceediDg again to report to their 
coDslilusDts on the slate and prospeda of 
Highbury College, the Committee desire 
fcralefully to lift up their hearts to the great 
Head of the Church for the gracious aid 
which He has vouchsafed them, and the 
meBHire of success with which He has 
been pleased to crown their tatwra during 
another yew. To His favor, they have the 
sattsfactioa to know, the interests of the 
iDstitutioD have been commended in the 
devolioas of the sanctuary ; and thoy would 
cherish the liope.oot only that its prosperity 
will coutiuue thus publicly to share in the 
prayers at the churches, but that, in com- 
iiioa with kindred establish meota, it will 
rorui the subject of fervent suppllcalion in 
the retirement of the closet, on the part of 
all who wish well to the cause of the Re- 



to your CnniDiillee. The love and liarmooy 
which have prevailed among the students, 
tbe consistency of their moral conduct, the 
evidence they have afforded of devotedneH 
to God, their ditinnt application to the sev- 
eral branches of literature to which their 
attentiao has been directed, and the indica- 
tions of promising ministerial talent which 
have been evinced during tbe session, they 
cannot but regard as pleasing tokeos of the 
Divine approbatloD. It is also gratifying to 
your Committee to be able to state, that the 



labors of those students whose standing has 
entitled them to supply vacant pulpits, have 
been generally acceptable, and, In some In- 
Blances, owned of God to the cooveraioD of 

Though it has not been usual in their 
Annual Reports to advert particularly to 
the decesae of those mlDisters who have 
enjoyed the advantages of the Institution, 
your Committee feel it imponlble, on re- 
viewing the events of tbe past year, not to 
record the removsl of two individuals, in 
wham a more than ordinary Interest was 
taken by the religious public, both of whom 
have died on foreign shores. To the late 
lamented Dr. Morrison, the first Protes- 
tant Missiauary to China, the friends of the 
College have long been accustomed to point 
as an illuatrioua example of tbe benefits re- 
Bullinn froni early dedication to the service 
of the Gospel, and the enjoyment of appro- 
priate literary training, preparatory to en- 
gaging in It, Our beloved friend entered 
Hie College at Hoiton in January, 180S, 
where he discovered an ardor of piety, an 
intensit) of application, a steadiness of per- 
severance, and a glow of zeal, which con- 
vinced his companions In study that God 
had destined him for no ordinary service, 
though nothing could have been &nher 
froni their minds than the particular Geld 
in which he atterwards proved so eminently 
successful. It was not long ere his minis- 
terial labors, which commenced Willi a ser- 
mon preached to the poor inmates of St 
Luke s Workhouse, were to be transferred 
to the shores of China, with a view to ad- 
vance the spiKlual and eternal ihtercsls of 
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19 mitlioDB of tDh>bi(snli. Hav- 
ing had his attention directed (o ihal empire 
a» a sphere of roiaaioaary operadoiis. and to 
the importance of effecliupr a Chinese trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scripturea, he under- 
took the atudy of that difScult Jatiguage^-a 
•tudy trhicb he assiiiuoualy and most sue- 
ceasfully cultivated, and of which he haa 
leR imperishable moQUtnenU in hia Chineae 
Bible (in eiecuting wliich he was partially 
Buisted by his colleague Dr. Milne), aud iu 
bia Chinese and English Dictionary—a work 
extending la ail volumes quarto. By the 
Slesaiog of God on the preaching o? the 
Gospel, and Its circulation in printed forma, 
his devoted servant wa» also made the ia- 
■Irumeat of converting several of the na- 
flves irho became his coadjutors in the work 
of the Lord, and are the firsl-lruita of China 
unto Christ. May bis zeal, and the elTects 
which have resulted from it, provoke many 
to fallow bis example 1 And "from the 
bnd of Slnlm" may muUitudea speedily 
flaw unto the city of our God ! 

Our other departed brother is Mr. James 
Loiloo, who, aRer finishing his studies at 
Highbury, proceeded, under the patronage 
of the London Missionary Society, to (he 
South Seas, but had scarcely reached the 
anticipated scene of his future labors when 
he was called to enter into his Master's joy. 
Few young men have produced a more 
powerful impression by their sermons, both 
ID the metn^lis and where his occasional 
labors were otherwise enjoyed ; and, had 
be been spared to bring the energiea of hia 
powerful and devoteil mind to tellupoo the 
circumstancea of the heathen, there ia every 
reason to believe he would have proved 
most exteiuively useful ; but he rests from 
his labors, and his memory is blessed. 

It might be deemed superfluous to insist 
ooi the Importance of Academical Inetitu- 
tiooa in an age of general inquiry and infor- 
malion ; for if preparatory instruction for 
the work of the ministry has ever been 
requisite since the cessation of miraculous 
endowments, it is demanded now, both by 
the internal exigencies of the church, and 
by the pectJiar external circumstances in 
which she is placed. Not only does the 
state of increased mental cultivation which, 
in various grades, characterizes our popula- 
tion, require corresponding degrees of supe- 
rior Bchoiarship in thoae who are to be their 
religious instructors, but the adversaries of 
the gospel must be adequately met on their 
own ground, and manfully fought with (heir 
own weapons, in so far as these may legiti- 
mately be employed. The skeptic is 



argumentation which may not be in ac- 
cordance with those commonly employed 
by such as receive the Scriptures as a reve- 
lation fi-om God. He is not to be called 
upon to believe without being presented 
with the proob by which the truths that 



form the olijeet of his required belief are 
established. And, as it respects the inter- 

pretalton of the divine word itself, if a rain- 
ister should, in the present day, apply pas- 
sages at random, without having studied 
their connection, or given himself the trou- 
ble, by the uao of appropriate means, to 
ascertain what ia the mind of the Spirit; 
or, if he ahoutd neglect to avail himself of 
the numerous illuatiationa which a know- 
ledge of sacred and profane literature would 
supply, be cannot expect to escape that ob- 
loquy and contempt to which official igno- 
rance is sure to be exposed. Yet a familiar 
acquaintance with the languages in t^hich 
the Scriptures were nriglnally written; a 
minute iDvestigatim ol^ numerous topics 
connected with systematic and pastoral 
theology; and many other pwnts that might 
be enumerated, can only be advantageously 
attended to in aeminariea of learning having 
these objects in view. Viewing such insti- 
tutiona as nurseries of consecrated talent, 
Bourcea of sound scriptural learning, and 
prospective tests of ministerial adaptalioa 
and efficiency, their great importance must 
be obvious. It is to Uiem that our churches 
look for a supply of pioua and devoted men 
to occupy the posts that are rendered vacant 
by death; to receive the labor from the 
hands of (Jiose, who. through infirmity, are 
unable to prosecute (heir pastoral duties; 
and to break up the fallow- ground, of which 
deplorably so much still remains In our 
native land. Every year is creating new 
wants of this description ; and so far is there 
from being any reason to apprehend an ei- 
ceaa of aupply above the demand, (bat, te 
judge from the apptlcationB that are made 
from all parts of the country, we have 
rather to fear tlial existing arrangements 
will he found inadequate (o funush any 
thing like a sutficient number of approved 
ministerial candidates. £ut ia not mis pre- 
cisely what we might expect f If the ranks 
of the efficient servants of Christ are to be 
kept full ; if the churches are not to be left 
destitute, nor exposed to the curse of an 
incompetent ministry ; if our home eiei^ 
tions are to be increased in proportioo to 
the call for laborers ; if " the field," which 
"is the world," is to be occupied; — in ■ 
word, if our daily petition, — "Thy kingdom 
come," is to be granted, according to the 
wide extent of its blessed import, not only 
must pious young men of suitable gifts con- 
tinue (0 be educated with a specific view to 
the work, but (hey must be indefinitely 
multiplied, so that, in point of number, as 
well as in regard to sacred freshoesa and 
spiritual beauty, the divine announcement 
(0 Messiah may be realized — " Thou hast 
the dew of thy youth." 

While your CommiKee rejoice in what 
haa been done for (he support of disaeDting 
colleges, they feel more and more con- 
vinced (hat their importance has not yet 
obtained that degree of atteaUao to wlucli 
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BIACKBUBN INDEFENDENT ACADEMY. 



On this m 






It is entitled. 

brethren in America. They ha 

liifaed, eince (he year 1808, itcenly-otie 

\aovr thirty] theological colleges, [semina- 



«,] c 



t the 



p.OOO] eludenla. These are not included 
■n the colleges for general education, of 
which there are 7S, [84,] and in which also 
there are » few theological students. Several 
■re liberally endowed, and (he history of 
that at Andover fiirnifihes instances of lib- 
erality without a parallel in the Christian 
norld. Besides Uher individuals who have 
given dooalions of 9 10,000 each, Mr. Bart- 
fett, with whoiD the Institution appears 
chieQ; (o have originated, has given, in 
Tsnous ways, to (his object, no less a sum 
than 9200,000, or sboul £45,000 sterling; 
and there is reason to believe that all his 
benevolent intentions have not yel been 
liimned. 

To (he operation of Christian principle in 
the hearts of those whom God has intrusted 
wi(h worldly property, (he Committee would 
qiecially submit the elaitns of the College, 
assured. Chat prompted by (his principle 
readily to distribute, and willingly to com- 
municato to such en object, they will, in a 
most efiectual manner, lay up in store far 
ttiemselves a geod foundation against the 
tirae to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life. 

The defalcation in Ibe financial resources 
of (he Institution, induced the Committee, 
Id the month of November last, to address a 
circular letter (o those ministers who had 
received their education in the College, and 
on whom it was considered a powerful 
claim for support might with justice be 
urged. The appeal has been met in some 
cases with a readiness and kindness which 
deserve the best (hanks of (he Committee. 
In others, however, no cheering and grati- 
fying results have fallowed, so that the col- 
lections which it has originated have not 
much exceeded thow of last year. The 
annual subscriptions have amounted (o about 
£1,000; and the donations, toge(her ni(h 
the collec(ioQs, (a £267 6». 2d. 

To the lat(eT may be added the liberal 
present of £400, from a kind friend at Had- 
leigh, which, as be originally intended to 
leave it by will (o (he Institution, has been 
invested in the public lunds. 

In conclusion, your Committee would 
commeitd (he Interests of (be Ins(i(ution — 
its tutors, its students, and its supporters, (o 
the benediction of the Most High ! May 
the influences of the Holy Spirit be poured 
down upon them in copious abundance I 
May those who have gone forth from its 
walls be iacrea>ingly useful in [he impor- 
tant work (0 which they have devoted their 
lives! And may all who are now within 
them, or may hereaher en(er them, study 
to show themselves approved of God, work- 
iDen that need not to be ashuned, rightly 



The officers of the Institution are,— 
Rev. Ebeneiec Reudenan, Ph. D. 



"' Junph Glower, 



' John R. Mill), 

' jMbui VVilMD.' 
' Joieph WonUEr. 



of Fioiu Young Hen, tbi Ihe Chmtian Hlniilrr, 

The Commidee present their Eighteenth 
Annual fieport to (he subscribers ai^ friends 
of the Blackburn Independent Academy. 
Having on sevei^I former occasions ex- 
pressed, at considerable length, (heir sen- 
timents QQ the general subject of education 
for (he Christian mioisti?, (hey will now 
proceed at once to a brief review of (he 
proeress of the InstitutioD under their cars 
daring the past year. 

At Christmas, 1833, when their last re- 
port was presented, there were eleven 
students in the Academy. The senior of 
these, Mr. 9, B. Schofield, shortly alter 
that time entered on the pastoral over^ght 
of the Independent church at Burslem, 
Staffordshire, to which be was publicly set 
apart in (he course of the following sum- 
mer. Mr. R. Thomson, whose period of 
study had been limited, on account of pre- 
vious advantages, to (wo years, left the 
Acaileniy at midsummer, when his course, 
so limited, expired, with (he usual lesti- 
nionials from the Committee. Having ac- 
cepted an invitation from the church at 
Staindrop, Durham, he immediately entered 
on his work, (o which he soon alter received 
ordination. The Committee trust that the 
prospects of comfort and usefulness in (he 
service of the gospel, which iiave opened 
(0 both these brelbreo In their respective 
spheres of duty, will be amply realized. 
At the present date Messrs, S, Jones and 
D. Kenyon, having also completed their 
term of study, have been dismissed from 
the Institution with similar testimonials. 
The former is about (o enter on the pastoral 
charge in connection with the church a( 
Lane Ends (or Longton), S(a(rordshire ; the 
latter has been accepted by the Londoa 
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[Hai 



MUdoiury Society u one of thair miirioa' 
ariea, uid is about lo proceed lo Berbice u 
fail allotted Kene of labor. 

At midaummer Mr. JameB DeviDe, atu- 
diDt OQ probatioD, wu fuliy received on 
the rouDdatioD ; and at a meeting cf Sub- 
committee, held by previoul ippDiuImenl 
of the general Committee, Mr. George 



coum ia thu Academy 

determlDod by the future judgment of Ibe 

Committee. The term of h1i probaUon 

having liace terminated favarably, Mr. R. 

b— bSen received on the foumlatioi) of tlie 

loMltutkn. 

The domndc ayftem adapted by the 
Omimittee about too yean ago is itill pur- 
sued, aitd the Bdvantagei aecured by it are 
conridered by the resident tutor aa more 
evident and certain from daily experience. 
During the pait year the iludenta, ac- 
cording to their several stages of progress 
in the Mudles pursued at this Academy, 
have been occupied with the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebran lanfcuaget. rhetoric and belles 
lettrea, mathematica and natural philoaophy, 
biblical criticism and hermeneutlcs, lyile- 
mltic theology, and Iha composition of ea- 
■ays, aermoDB, and skeletons of sermons for 
criticism. They passed the usual eiam- 
InatioD kt Ibe cloee of the session termi- 
nating at midsummer, when » report from 
the ezaminlng committee nas received at 
the meeting then held, and embodied in 
the Ibllowing termi; "The Committee of 
Examination have great pleasure in re* 
portliig the very promising state of the In- 
■titutiwi In die departments of study to 
which the attention of the students has 
been direeted during the past year. After 
m very careful examination in the several 
cluslcsl author* professed by the students, 
from which tliay read and explained such 
p swages as the Committee were pleased to 
•elect at the moment, they were exceed- 
ingly gratified with the progress which 
they hid made, and the ability and dillgeuce 
which they displayed. The trorbs read 
were the Ufe of Agrioola by Tacllua, the 
6th Eneid and the 1st Georgic at Viml, 
and five epistles of Horace, Greek De- 
lectus, Palcphalus, and Ihe first and filth 
ot Homer's Iliad, Ihe 18th Psilm in He- 
brew, the 2d chapter of Daniel in Chaldee. 
Beveral propositiDns were selected from the 
1st and 2d books of Euclid and very well 
demomljated. In rhetoric considerable ac- 
quaintance with the art of public delivery 
was evinced by Ihe students. In theolt^y 
they were very minutely examined on (be 
extent of the atonement, and their replies 
were both prompt and explicit ; and their 
_i subsequently more fully de- 



tent of the atonement, — the Imputatioo of 
Christ's righteousness in justificaTion, — the 
connection between faith and juatification, 
— and the objections usually urged against 
personal election.' The Committee ex- 
ceedingly regretted the limited period nec- 
essarily allolted for the examination, as it 
deprived them of much of that pleasure 
which they were convinced they should 
have enjoyed from a more extended inves- 
tigation of the atlainmenls of the students, 
which, throughout the whole, refiected 
credit on all concerned. Signed J. Cluhii, 
LL. D., Chairman." 

Whilst tiie engagements of the young 
men at this Institution are chiefly prepar- 
atory and prospective, a considerable por- 
tion of their exercises is directed also to 
immediate usefuloess. Besides the sup- 
plying of neighboring chapels on the I^ord's 
day, to which the seniors are frequently 
called, five stations under the County Union 
are regularly provided with preaching from 
the Academy. These stations are mostly 
in dostitule pirla of the neighborhood ; the 
congregations which assemble vary as to 
number from GO to ZOO ; and in connectlaa 
with all of them flourishing Sunday schools 
are taught. A system of Dousa-preaching 
on week-day evenings is also prosecuted, 
voluntarily and gratuitously, by the stu- 
dents. In five or six different parts of the 
town and vicinity. In which ignorance and 
vice abound, tbey erery week deliver plain 
discourses lo audiences of from 30 to 60 
persons of the poorer classes. It is believed 
that while these en^gements facilitate the 
formation of habits of public speaking, they 
are also the means of important benefit to 
many poor persons, who, either from pov- 
erty or disinclination, neglect attendance 
upon the regular ministry of Ihe word. By 
a plan of alternation the students are able 
to supply these stations with less inter- 
ruption than might be supposed to their 
regulsr studies. They are also not unfre- 
quently called to vi<ut the aick, the poor, 
tiie infirm, and the dying. 

The Committee must again advert to the 
subject of the library. They are concerned 
to slate that the funds have no! authorized 
any special grant for the purctiase of twoks 
during the past year, and that only a few 
which could not be dispensed with have 
been ordered under the direction of the 
tutors. Tbey beg leave to press anew upon 
Ihe attentioa of their subscriben and sup- 
porters, the very defective state of this pari 
of the establishment, and to solicit from 
them donatitms for the increase of the li- 
brary. They have to acknowledge rooat 
gratefully a donsUon of £10 from William 
Kay, Esq. ; as also about twenty volumes 
presented by an unkoown beneractor, wliD 
designates himaalf ^gne$to». Donations of 
books they thankfully accept; but when It 
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nmea ■Iread]' on the shelTes, whilst exten- 
sive deficieocles cannot be expected to be 
efficiently lupplied b; casual benefuctioDB 
of tills kind, it will be understood, as the 
Committee obaerred ia their last report, 
that doaatioDi in moQey la be laid out in 
SultabJe purchaseR, are particularly to be 
desired in order te supply this necessary 
apparatus of study. 

Among the means of impraTemeat en- 
joyed by the students must be mentioned 
the annual addresses which have for several 
years been delivered to them by ministers 
of this county at the midsummer meetings. 
The Commitlee have now to present their 
best BcknovrledgmenU to the Rev. Dr. 
M'All, for the admirable and inalruclive 
exposition which he gave of the qualifics- 
tioos of ■ learned and holy minialry, in a 
discourse delivered st their last meeting ;>- 
> discourse respecting which it is their only 
regret that they have not been able to se- 
cure its being presented in a more perma- 
nent form to their young brethren who 
besnl It, to the dissentlDg ministry, and to 
(be church at large. 

The Committee were apprehensive (hat 
the treasurer would have to close hia ac- 
counts for the past year with a considerable 
balance against the Institution ; but Iheir 
leara have been happily disappointed by the 
accession of various sums, raised chiefly by 
convregational collections. They would 
aesin earnestly request of all ministera and 
churches in this county, and wherever the 
interests of the Blackbui'n Academy are 
favorably regarded, to adopt the practice of 
contributing an annual collection (o its 
funds ; a practice by means of which the 
necessary resoureea would be raised without 
difficulty Id the denomination, and greatly 
to the relief of the treasurer and those 
Other friends who assist him in his onerous 
duties. They return their Cordial thanks 
to the following congregations which have 
favored tbem with collecliona ; — Blackpool, 
the Rev. Mr. Cummins; Darwen, Lower 
Chapels, the Rev. 8. Ntchola, and Ebenezer 
Chapel, the Rev. J. Hague ; Eiswick, the 
Bev. Mr. Edwards ; Haslingden, [he Rev. 
P. Ramsay; Liverpool, Great George St., 
the Bev. Dr. Raffles, and Bethesda, the 
Rev. J. Kelly ; Manchester, Grosvenor St., 
(he Rev. R. Fletcher, and Mosley St., the 
Rev. Dr. M'All; the Juvenile Association 
connected with the same chapel { Market 
Harborougb, the Rev. W. Wild ; Prealon, 
CsDDon St., (he Rev. D. T. Caruson ; 
WlgBD, (he Rev, T. Atkin, 

Whilst they entertain a due sense of ob- 
lintioD to all the ministers and churches 
vrho have thus cast iuto Iheir treasury, they 
feel that justice demands a special acknow- 
ledgment of the kiodneas of their friends 
■connected with Mosley St. Chapel, Mao- 
chester, whose lilteraliiy, conveyed in two 
ways, as appears by the preceding list, has 
aa torgelj coatributed to pltce the fuods in 



a more advantageous condillon than (hey 

were at the close of last year's accounts. 

In closing this report the Commillee beg 
respectfully to itVite the attendance of their 
supporters, both ministers and laymen, at 
(he midsummer and Christmas meetings. 
Those at (be latter season have been held 
for two years past alternately at Manchester 

' '■ t, greatly la - ■• ■■ ■ 



arge [ 






islituenls who 
nble in these 



iveniendy a 
tovrns ; (ho midsummer meenngs are neiu 
regularly at Blackburn. The Committee 
t>elieve that a large attendance of the friendg 
of the Institution, whether nominally on 
(he Commitlee or not, would greatly extend 



theii 



}uld 



encourage efforts for its prosperity. They 
rtgain commend It to the prayers of their 
brethren ; and the blessing of the great 
Head of the Church. 

The receipis of (he Society during tha 
year were £740 18>. Ed. 

The officers of the InstltuUon ate, — 

Bev. a. Wardlin, A. M. 



Rsv, I. Clunie, LL. D., Sicrctarf. 
■I, T. Bsfflei. LL. D. Mr. J. Eccles, 



' J.KBlly, 

r. T. Blacblmm, ' 



" J. Cl'unie, lL D. 
" !% Bell. 



' J. lla«ae, 



' T. Harboutfl, 



" a.NicbDii, 

» ILShoe,' 
■■ G. Tnjlor, 
Di. Bell. 



METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY. 

Thb London University having taken 
measures to procure the power of con- 
ferring Degrees, Government have re- 
solved to create a Metropolitan Univer- 
sity, for the Bole purpose of granting 
Degrees, without the application of any 
religious test, in Axta, Medicine, and 
Law, but not in Divinity, The Admin- 
istrators in this University will be nomi- 
nated by the Crown. Examinationa for 
Degrees will be carried on by this body 
of learned men. The Students of the 
London University and King's College 
will be mutually stimulated by this 
arrangement— ^Afot. Stg., Dte., 1835. 
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MINISTRY FOR THE WEST. 

EltiMl ftom D[. BBBCliet'i " PLbb for the Wart." 
EiFEHtENCE has evinced, that schools 
and popular education, ia [heir beat estate, 
EO nat far beyond Die suburbs of the city of 
God. All attempts lo legislate prosperous 
colleges and schools into being, without the 
ioter»enlng Influence of religious education 
and moral principle, and habia of Inlellecl- 
ual culture which spring up in alliance 
with evangelical institutions, have failed. 
Schools wane, iovariably, in (bose towns 
tvherB the evangelical iDinistrr is neglect- 
ed, and the Sabbalh is profaned, and the 
tavern supplants the sanctuarj of God. 
Thrift and knowledge in such places go 
out, while viee and irreligioD come ia. 

But the ministry is a central luminary in 
each sphere, and soon sends out schools and 
seminaries as its salelliles by the hands of 
aoas and daughters of its own training. A 
land supplied with able and faithful minis- 
ters, will of course be GDed with schools 
' I, libraries, colleges, and all tht 



inititutioiu. It always has been so — it 
■Iwlirs will be. 

Bat the ministn for the West must be 
educated at the West. The demands on 
(he East, for herself and for pagan lands, 
feHrid the East ever to supply our wants. 
Tior Is it necessary. For the Spirit of God 
is with the churches of the West, and 
pious and talented young men are there in 
great numbers, willing, desiring, impatient 
10 consecrate themselves to (he glorious 
work. If we poasesaed the accoromodaUoas 
and the fundB, we might easily send out a 
hundred ministers a year — a thousand min- 
isters in ten years — around each of whom 
schools would arise, and instructors multi- 
ply, and churches spring up, and revivats 
extend, and all the elenienta of civil and 
religious prosperity abound. 

But we have said that the ministry lor 
the West must l>e a learned and talented 
■ulnlstry. 

No opinion is more false and fatal than 
that mediocrity of talent and learning will 
suffice for tlie West. That If a minister la 
a good sort of a man, but somehow does 
not seem to be popular, and find employ- 
ment, he had belter go to the West. No ; 
let him slay at home ; and if 
urgent demands foi 
be cannot find employment, 
elude that he has mistaken his profession. 

Bui let him not go to the West. The 
men who, someAoio, do not succeed at the 
East, are the very men who will succeed 
■till less at the West If there be in the 
Dew settlements at the West a tack of 
schools and educated mind, there is no lack 
of shrewd and vigorous mind ; and if they 
are ool deep read in Ladn and Greek, they 
■re well read in men and things. On their 
vast livers, they go every where, and see 
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every body, and know eveiy thing, and 
judge with the tact of perspicacious com- 
mon sense. They are disciplined to teso- 
tution and mental vigor by toils and perils, 
and enterprises; and ollen they are called 
to attend aa umpires lo the earnest discus- 
sions of their most able and eloquent men, 
which cannot fail lo throw prosing dullness 
in the ministry to a hopeless distance. No 
where, if a minister Is deficient, will he he 
more sure to be '■ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting." On the contrary, 
there is not a place on earth where piety, 
and talent, and learning, and argument, 
and popular eloquence are more highly ap- 
precuted, or rewarded with a more frank 
and enthusiastic admlrsldon. There are 
chords Id the heart of the West which 
vibrate to the touch of genius, and lo the 
power of argumentative eloquence, with a 
sensibility and enthusiasm no where sur- 
passed. A hundred ministers of cultivated 
mind and popular eloquence might find 
settlement in an hundred places, and with- 
out the aid of missions, and only to increase 
the demand lor an hundred more- 
Moat unquestionably Ihe West demands 
the instrumentality of the first order of 
minds in the ministry, and thoroughly fur- 
nished minds, to command attention, en- 
lighten the understanding, lorm the con- 
science, and gain the heart, and bring inio 
religious oi^anizatim aod order the uncom- 
mitted mind and families of the great worU ; 
and many a man who might guide respect- 
ably a wetl-organiied congregatba here of 
homogeneous character, and moving onward 
under the impetus of long emtinued habits, 
might fail ullerly to call aiouikd him the 
population of a new country. 
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Tbe great desdlulion of ministers through- 
out the western valley, imperiously de- 
mands a large increase of their number. 
The Stale of Ohio haa nearly one third oT 
all the Presbyterian ministers in the ten 
States of the western valley, and yet mere 
than one hundred of our churches are now 
unsupplied ; while in one section of this 
State, there are ten adjoining counties in 
which it is believed there is but ime Pres- 
byterian minister. A far greater destitu- 
tion, of course, eiisls in the other nine 
Slates of the valley. In western Iduisiana, 
a region of country two hundred miles long 
and one hundred broad, as large as two of 
Connecticut, and with an extensive and 
wealthy population, there Is but one Pres- 
byterian minister, uid he devotes hut hsif 
of his ministerial labors to this destitute 
portion of country. In the extensive re- 
gions embracing the two Floridas, but three 
mlnisten of our own denomioation, one 
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bnndred and Gfly miles dlstint from each 
other, are found to break to Che increasing 
mulUtudei Ihe bread of eteroal life. Hun- 
dreda of our churches, far want of more 
ministers, now enjoy tlie slated preaching 
of Ihe gospel but once in tno, four, and in 
some laslances but once in six weeks. 

«nd with very little pastoral visitation, who 
can think it strange that these neglected 
churehen should continue to be powerless 
and inelficienl, especially when it is re- 
membered how difficult it is to advance the 
cauM of religion in those congregations 
which are favored with preaching twice 
BDd three times on each Sabbath, besides 
lectures, prayer- meetings, and pastoral visi- 
tation during Ilie week f Could an efficient 
minister be &und for each one of these feeble 
churches, and his whole time he spent in 
bringing the gospel to bear upon the entire 
community, and especially upon the rising 
Keneralion, no doubt can be entertained 
but what in most cases these feeble, small 
uid inefficient churches would soon become 
numerous, strong and healthy ; be able and 
willing to support the gospel amongst them- 
selves, and do much to impart the same 
blessings to the destitute in (his and other 
lands. Besides the destitute churches 

rken of, hundreds of new ones, it is be- 
'ed, might speedily he formed, and built 
up, if the requisite laborers to do the work 
could he obtained. Those who have passed 
through the length and breadth of this great 
land, and Lave surveyed its moral wants, 
think it not too much to say, that if we now 
had one thousand additional ministers of tha 
right character, they might all be most 
usefully located in a single year. 

The west will have ministers of one char- 
acter or another. 

Man is a religious being, and will h»e 
bis altars and ministers ; and if they he not 
consecrated to the living (lod, they will be- 
come the apologists of his crimes, and the 
[nstruments of his ruin. 

Israel once bad but a single prophet of 
God, but the fearful deficiency was more 
than made up by four hundred prophets 
of Baal. The heathen world is filled with 
the ministers of religion ; but are they not 
blind leaders of the blind ? and do they Dot 
lead their deluded followers down to perdi- 
tloo.' The weal has her ministers of reh- 
^on, besides many who are evangelical 
and devoted — has she not her Universalisis 
— her Catholics — her Deists and her Athe- 
ists; and are they not rapidly increasing 
and taking possession of the fairest portions 
of our beloved country! and are they not 
entrenching themselves against the future 
attacks of ChriBtianity ? The great question, 
then, is not whethei the west shall have 
ministers, but what shall be their character ; 
whether they shall be the ministers of 
richteousDesB, or the ministers of sin ? 
Whetlier they shall conduet Ihe iocreasii^ 



millions of our population to the joys <il 
heaven, or lead Ihem down to the gates of 
hell .' Nffl- should it be forgotten Uiat the 
church of God is quickly to decide this mo- 
God has given to the west the requisite 
young men fitr her future ministry. During 
the revivals of religion throughout the 
valley, within Ihe last four years, hundreds 
of young men of promising talents and piety, 
have been braughl into the churches, whose 
hearts burn with intense desire to preach 
the gospel to their perishing countrymen, 
and who only need an education to fit them 
for distinguished usefulness in this great 
field, which is white for the harvest. And 
why has God converted these young men, 
and inspired their bosoms with earnest long- 
ings to preach Christ to dying men, if it be 
not, that Ihe church should educate them 
for her serrlce ? Though rich in ^tb, 
moat of these sons of the church are poor 
in the possessions of earth ; and the great 
practical question for the chureh now to 
decide, is, whether they must forever ei- 
tinguish their earnest desire and hope to 
preach the gospel, and spend their lives In 



whether the requisi 
ine shall be provided for their education. 
Willie we are thus distinctly and loudly 
called to this great work, by the number 
and increase of our pious young men, ihe 
churches, it is believed, will not fail to fur- 
nish the necessary means for their training 
and speedy introductloD into her service. 

The future ministry of the nest, to a 
great extent, must Ite raised up in western 
mstitutions. 

To say aothitig of the impossibility of ob- 
taining a sufficient number fixim the oh] 
Stales, after they have supplied their own 
vacancies, and met Ihe ui^ent and Increas- 
ing demand for foreign service, an important 
reason for a supply of western preachers is 
found in Ihe fact Ibat young men who are 
natives of the soil, who have been formed 
in a western mould, are familiar wilh the 
manners, and customs, and habits, of western 
people, enjoy peculiar facilities for doing 
good, and are free from the auspielons and 



prejud 



I, whicl 



with by all who emigrate from t 



I old 



The west, though willing la aid herself, 
slill needs some assistance from the east, in 
planting her Institutions of education and 
religion. It is sometimes said that Ihe west 
is rich and able to help herself. We reply; 
first, that much of the wealth of the west is 
prospective — lies undeveloped and unreal- 
ized in rich, uncultivated lands, and In ei- 
hauslless and unexplored minerals; second, 
that where western wealth is realized, it is, 
to a great extent. In the banda of men who 
do not appreciate the institutions of educa- 
lion and religion, and whose wealth can 
never bt secured tar such iutitutiMW unJtil 
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rs iball be bugfat their vslue by 
bcboldiog (heir praelital rtgultt. Our final 
BDBWer lo the abjection that lbs weit la ab' 
lo help herself, is that, B9 n. geDeral ficl, 
far M ability ii found in the hands of goi 
men, tbey ire nilMng to do more, rbiI are 
■clnaliy doing more according lo thei 
ineani, than eastern Chrisliand are doing 
and we may aild, Ihat if our eastern bene 
Actors will continue their muni&ceace but 
t few years kmger, until our resources 
be developed, Our wilderness subdued, 
roads and bridges coaalrucled, our scf 
houses and churches erected, and Ihe 
who now possesa and hold back tfaeir weallh 
are converted end learn that they are God' 
stewards; we pledge ourselves that wi 
will come no orare lo the east lo beg, unless 
It be to urge them to receive into their 
Christlau treasury the overflowings of oui 
benevolence tod our wealth, (or Ihe coo- 
ver^n of the world. 

The Bdvancement of the cause of minis- 
terial educailoD at the weal, is indispensable 
to the succesi of all our other benevolent 



els, however neeeMuy and 
eiteosively circulated, cannot do their ap- 
propriate work UDlil you can send the living 
minister to call ap Ihe attention of the 
people and preaa Ibe claims of truth upon 
Iheir hearts and consciences. Sabbath 
■chools, so imporlant to the be^t interests of 
the rising generalioD, cannot be established 
and matniained in thousands of Ihe most 
destitute neighborhoods, for want of min- 
islerial and Chriadan ioSuence. 

Good common school s, which, when 
established on Christian principles, and 
embracing Ihe entire community, are the 
Dursei^es of Ihe church, and the grand pal- 
ladium of our liberties, it is very well 
known as a matter of fact, seldom are estab- 
lished, especially In a new sellled country, 
beyond the influence of an enlightened 
ministry. It is ealinieted thai there are 
three millions of uneducated population in 
the United Stales, and a large proportion of 
them are in Ihe west ; and nothing is mo 
wanling than thousands of compelent coi 
moo-Bchoal inatructors, for the education of 
the riidng generation. That they can never 
be sent from (he eaat to any considerable 
extent, is most evident, though we are 
thankful for all that can be thus furnished. 

Our main dependence must evidenlly be 
placed upon an efficient ministry. It must 
devolve on them lo organize Ihe discordant 
materials of society ; to train up on the 
ground lo be occupied, and if oeccHary, 
under Iheir own eye, the instructors re- 
quisite for the whole communily. It can- 
nal be loo deeply impressed upon our minds 
that, as a general fact, teachers cannot be 
■ent lo prepare Ihe way for ministers, but 
ministers must create Itia teachers, and 
give moral influente to Iheir opera^ionB. 
TtM coonccDoQ between I] 
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and permanent pnupeiity of academiet, 

colleges, and thealogical seminaries, and bq 
enlightened ministry. Is ao obvious as only 
10 need a passing remark. Equally evident 



[erprise al home and abroad. If Ihe i: 
could be furnished ; and now while Prov- 
idence is pouring the tide of prosperity 
upon the church, and fil1io|[ Ihe treasury 
of Ihe Lord, so that hundreds of additional 
laborers might be sustained, and a new and 
mighly Impulse be given lo Ihe cause of 
God, if the men could be found, with what 
fervor and importunity shnuld the whole 
church Join in the petition that the Lord of 
the harvest would send forth mare laborers 
ioto his harvest I 

Finally. Tho great increase of collegea 
in the west, during the last few years, calls 
loudly tor more ellended means of theo- 
logical education. More than twenty col- 
leges are now in successful operatiou within 
the ten States of the weslero valley. la 
these institutions there are now several 
hundred pious young men, most of whom 
are looking forward to die Christian min- 
istry, and wilt aoon be prepared lo enter 
upon their thealogical education in weslem 
theological institutions. From the limited 
provision yet made for theological training 
in Ihe west, it is sufficiently evident that 
such a school of Ihe prophets as oun, lib- 
erally endowed, fully organized, with able 
and well known instructors ; having the 
advantages of the manual-labor system ; 
and located at the centre of four million* 
and a half of our population ; is urgently 
demanded for the accommodation a? the- 
ological students, and is destined, under 
God, to exert a most powerful agency in 
training the future mlnlstere of the west. 

As a number of the moat important of 
these colleges have been endowed by the 
same munmcence which has given being 
and prosperity to this Inslilutun, and as a 
leading object of Iheie colleges is to train 
up young men for the ministiv, it will be 
seen that the establishment of such insti- 
tutions as this, is indispensable to (he ac- 
complishment of the eoinI work already ao 
favorably commenced by the fiends of 
— -jm education. 



COLLEGE m MICHIGAN. 
At Ihe Annual Meeting of the Synod of 
Michigan, the loilowing Resolution was 
passed; 

Raolvei, That definite and systematic 
eflbrls ought to be made to promote Iha 
cause of literary and evangelical education 
in this Territory." A General College Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Cleaveland, 
Hastingi, Stuart. Ellis, Wead, Johnscm, 
Brown, Walcott, Wells and McJunken, were 
appointed "to conanlt on the bat locatioa 
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for a Coll^ for the Terriloty ; to u«e (heir 
mosl judicious eflbit* lo raise the necesanry 
fimilg lor the comineDcement of Ihe Inslitu- 
tioa, and io case (hey tiud it practicable, 
and in their jtidgme at, imporlant, to deter- 
mioe said locatioo, aud proceed, as Frori- 
deoce shall direct in the DrgBuizBtioD of the 
liutitutioQ, nith instrucliaaa to report at the 
neil meeling of Synod." Il is underBlood 
thai measores are in progreBS lor the accom- 
-"-^ — it of the above object 



COLLEGE AT BUFFALO. 

Thz last AuliiQiQ eSbrls were made for 
the purpose of raising funds for the establiah- 
meot of a College at Suf^o, N. V., and 
resulted in ablainiD(; generous BUbscriptiooa 
Irom the following individuals : 

William Williams, $19,000, lo endow [he 
prafesBOrahipaf moral and mental philosophy, 
called *■ The Williams Professorship." 

Samuel WilliesDD, $IS,000, to eudon a 
profesBorsliip of law, called " the Wilkeson 
Professorship." 

Alanson Palmer. (16,000, toeudow a pro- 
Jeasorship of mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy, called " The Alanson Palmer Profes- 

Hiram Pratt aud Orlando Allen, $15,000, 
to endofr a professorship of (heoloey, called 
the "Pratt and Allen Professorship." 

Joseph Dart and Geor^ Palmer, $15,000, 
to endow a professorship of English Litera- 
ture and belles lellres, called the " Dart and 
Palmer Professorship." 

Pierce A. Barker, $1S,000, lo endotf a 
professorship of languages, lo ha called "The 
Barlier Protessorship." 

Guy H. Goodrich, $15,000, to endow a 
professorship of chemistry and mineralogy, 
called " The Goodrich Professorship." 

H. B. Potter and John C. Lord, SIS.OOO, 
to endow a professorship of Oriental Litera- 
ture and the Hebrew 1anguage,cal1ed" The 
Potter and Lord Professorship," 



8,000; B.Rathbun, 1,000; H. R. Seymour, 
1,000; Ira Joy, 1,000; Geo. Porter, 1,000; 
Wm.T.Miller,l,000;W.& P. Hodge, 1,000. 
Total, 21,000. 

In addition to Ihe subscription for a profes- 
aonhlp. Col. A. Palmer has donated $20,000 
Id a lot of land. 

Jabez Goodell, $15,000, to endow a Pro- 
fessorship of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Jelse Peck, $1,500 lo (he general fund. 

J. Sidwsy, 81,000 to the general fund. 

I. F. Haltby, and J. W. Vail, 81,000, to 
the general liiDd. 

For the purpose of endowing an additional 
Professorship : 

Le Grand Marvin, $7,600; Ebenezer 
Johnson, 7,600. 

The whole amount thus subscribed In the 
city of Bn^o alone is $194,500. 
VOL. 7III. 



On (he evening of (he 26(h of December, 
a meeting was held, agreeably (o nolice, in 
the meeting-house of Ihe first parish in 
Bangor, to bear the Report of a Committee 
of the Trustees of Ihe TheoSc^ical Seminary, 
relative lo (he state of the 100,000 dollar 
subscription, and (o increase and complete 
such BubscriplioD, should it be necessary. 
The meeting was numerously allended. 
f^orge S(aiTett, Esq. was called to the chair, 
and the throne of grace was addressed in 
fervent prayer by Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, of Old 
Town. The Report of Ihe Trustees was 
presented by Professor Pond, from which it 
appeared that, up (o that time, the sum of 
91.157 dollars had been subscribed. The 
subscriptions had been derived from the 
following sources, vii. 

Pmnilh8=ouMv<.fWo.Stoglon $i.m 

From Ihe fdudIibi af Hincionk and Wildo, 3.971 

FromttiteounlTaf PanolncaC, 16AI» 

KlDmlhacouQljurLbcoli. S,77S 

From IhD CQnnly of Cumturlaml 91,0!I8 

P.om the nounlf of Konnelwc, 3,059 

FiDm Ihe cdudet of Oiford, . .' ^ .' ! ! 1»^ 

P,o„> IbD conBl, of York, 1.518 

From >nurce<witlmiit the Sute, .... 3^00 
Subscriptions in the hand: oritdT. Mr. Pgul, 

known," .T". . . "T'.'". ''°y° ^ a^ooo 
Total, (91,157 

la regard lo (he subscription from the 
County of York, Professor Pond here stated, 
that he felt himself called upon lo make a 
brief explanation, and to submit a proposition 
to the Trustees. In May last, befure the 
meeting of (he General Conference, when 
the great Subscription beibro us was com- 
menced, Ihe York County Conference of 
Churches rEsolred to raise 5,000 dollars for 
the Seminary, in five years, to be appro- 
priated to the increase of (he Library. I 
was present, said Prof Pond, at the meeting 
when this resolution was introduced, and 
witnessed the spirit and unanimity with 
whichitpassed. I have bad frequent letters 
from gentlemen in the County since, and I 
am persuaded (hat (hose churches mean to 
redeem their pledge, and that they iriU 
redeem it. The Agent who was (o have 
visited them has not bad time to do it, pre- 
vious (0 tills meeting; but he is propodnff 
(o do it immediately.. — Those brethren will 
feel hurt, if they are not allowed to partici- 
pate ID (he great enterprise before us, at 
least to Ihe amount of thefr pledge. They 
have subscribed already 1,512 dollars ; S.48S 
dollars more are needed, in order to raise 
their subscription to 6.000. I here pledge 
[his sum to the Institution, on (heir behalf. 
I tBill pay it, t/' Ihey do not. Will the 
Trustees accept me as surety for my bretbrea 
in York County, for the sum of 3,488 dollars > 
The Trustees, who were present, and in 
sesuon, voted to accept the pledge itf Fnf. 
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Pond, in behalf of the cfaarchei io York 
CoiiDty; and ■eeordinglj (heir nitHcrlption 
wu ntsed to fi,OUO dollin. This cirried 
up rhe f^atnl lubseripltoo to Ihe aiim of 
94.646 dotlan. ll w» Ihen maved (hal Ihi 
lutweriplioQ be kept open br ■ time, Ii 
receive toy new name* which might bi 
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When all had Bubictibed who 
Prof. Pood drew a paper from his pocket, 
whicb he aald had beea juM handed bim, 
and which be was not at liberty to read 
ootll after the auhscriplion in the nieef~~ 
WHS through, ccmtBinioj; a pledee of 16, 
dollars and 67 cents, from Philip Coombs, 
Esq., a member of the first Churchin Bangor, 
to endow a ProfeMorsbip in the Inatitution, 
(otiedenaniinaledtheLdoniuiVa/fHctriAi/i, 
in memory of the Rev, Mr. l^wmis, late 
Panlor of the first Church. This was given 
with the inloDtion that it should be added to 
the great snbacriptioa ; and by this Dienns 
the subicrlptioa was carried up lo $113,366. 

Thus, the great enterprise, in which the 
Congregational churches of Muoe have 
been engaged, for the last aix months, was 
finished — and more than finished ; and (he 
Seminary at Bangor, the properly of (he 
churches generally, may be regarded .as 

It will he recollected that the sum of 
20,000 dollars was subscribed last Spring, 
in Penobscot County, to endow the Pi-ofes- 
■orship of Sacred Rhetoric and Eeclesiantical 
History. This added to the sum above 
mentioned will make I33,3S6 dollars, which 
has been subscribed to the Seminary within 
the year. 



Urgent Demand for Preacheri. 

CxtTKct &om th« Anqqal B«part of the Afi«ian ta 
tbe Smdwieh Isludi, takuD from tlie Muiionur 
Heuld. 

We thank the Board and the churches 
lor the interest they maaifest in behalf of 
our chiMren, Id the provision made for them 
while at the Islands, in books, clolhiog, and 
other helps ; and for the aid rendered Ihem 
on their passage to Our uattve land, and for 
the kind receodon they meet with, and (he 
homes they find, among the friends of the 
Redeemer. 

We rejoice in (be disposition which exists 
in our country to supply the heathen with 
the word of Ood. We should regret deeply 
to check it We pray that the word of the 
Lord may have free course. We pray lor 
wisdom and strength to translate so much 
of it, and to do it so correctly, and to teach 
it so fslthfully, that it may run and be glo- 
rified in this nation even as it is with you. 
We cannot, however, refrain frran saying 
thai our h(^ of the speedy conversion of 
the world to ChriiC would b« greatly in- 



creased, could we bear of Ae **a]natt 
climoroui importunity of the chardtea,** 
not only to print the Bible, but to furnish 
men to leach it to all nations, baptizing tbem 
in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. The Scriptures sonie- 

and tracts have bmught salvalioo to familiea 
who had never seen the Bible. But ordi- 
narily it is not so. Ordinarily laith cometh 
by hearing ; and hearing by (he word of 
God spolien by the living preacher. 

We wiih, as soon as we can, to complete 
Ihe traDgla(ion of the Bible, knowiDe that 

of the 'thick d 
nation ; from our experiments to remove it; 
and from the experience of apostles and 
mlsjioniries before US, we are dislretsed to 
perceive how small is the army who publish 
the word in perion — distressed at the dis- 
proportion belween the Mai of the churcbet 
in sending forth Bibles and tracts, and their 
xeal in sending forth men. We do not wish 
the means were less, or the zeal less, to 
multiply the leaves of (be book of life. 
They are leaves for Ihe healing of the 
nations. There is uooa to spare of either 
of them. But we would, if we could, in- 
duce Ihe disciples of Chtist, the minlstera 
of his word, to go by hundreds aod thousands 
into all the world to preach the gospel. 
Then will the funds necessary for the 
world's conversioa cluster about them, and 
move along with thom, as naturally as the 
body accompanies the spirit which sets that 
body in motion. But if Bibles and tracts 
are sent forth, while teachers and preachers 
are wanting, it is, in the figure of Hall, 
throwing sickles into a field of grain, with 
no men to wield tbem. 



CHKISTIAN MINISTEBS N 



"Wt had a begging i 
nornio^-,5!__..th 
tgging 
t beggar c 






■niog,"— " the 

a begging expedition," — 

issant beggar our miniver 
is ! " — these and such likt 
quent In the mouths of some who profess 
and call themselves ChristiaDs. And Chris- 
tian ministers, it must ba confeased, taking 
up the parable, admit sometimes their 
proper applicatian to themselves. We 
deny its pertinency. We reject it as un- 
true, unworthy of our office, and an insult 
to our Master. Not that we are " ashamed 
to beg" for him, if he required it of us; 
but because whatever our wants may com- 
pel us to, for our own support and comfort. 
He never can become a party to the beg- 
gary. No. He is King and Lord of all. 
He is the great Proprietor. The earth is 
his, and <& fiillness thereof. MeHj all 
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the poor, ve tt 



at bit will. He permits them ta 
property. He requires them to accouat for 
It. He will withdraw it from [hem when, 
and u he will. For the trial of men's 
faith, ha hu caused one lo differ from 
•DOtber. He has made aame poor and 
•Mne rich. He has cut the lot of wme in 
the laod where the true light shineth, while 
the lot of olhera has fallen in the region and 
shadow of death. There ia wealth eDOU)[h 
upon the earth Ibr the comfort, there ia 
Hfcht enough (br the direction of all. To 
them who hiTe, it belongs to communicate 
to ihem who have not. And m> great is his 
goodness, he faai expreuly declared of them 
who disperse abroad and give to the pair, 
of that which was not theirs, but liis, that 
Iheir righleousneBS riiall reign (brever, and 
that they shall he repaid with treasures in 
the heaveni. To admonish them of their 
dutjT, to encourage them with his promise, 
lo aid them in so discharging the one, thai 
they may the best secure the other ; he 
•ends his ministers to preach the gospel, 
and to enMn upon them, a> among the nrst 
duties of the gospel, to ■ remember ihe 
poor.' In fact, for such is the fact ; the 
great Proprietor, sends out his slewai^s to 
tbem to whom he lends hia treaaures. with 
instnictlODs to pay in part the debt they 
owe to him, to their less favored brethren, 
who hear with them his image; to point 
out to them the darkness, Ihe sorrow, the 
Ignorance, the spiritual destitutioa there ia 
in the world, and to eneoursige men to exert 
themselves, and to give of their substance 
Ibr Ms relief, by that wonderful and most 
benevolent assumnce, " Inaimuch as ye do 
It untD one of Ihe leasl of these, ye do it 
unto me." Where now, let ns ssic, is the 
btggiag! Who ia the beggar In this trans- 
•Clion ! Is it the Lord of all, who conde- 
scends to btg from them lo whom he has 
lent so much, a Utile of It, for them to whom 
he has lent less .' And will you dare to 
refuse him > Will you reject his applies- 
tioa I Will you insult his messenger ? 
Will you deny his right!— There were 
•ome ihat did ao once ; and their wrelched 
end, stands as a fearful warning of their 
danger and their guilt, who return not to 
the Lord of the vineyard, its fruits in their 

among Christiana of Wgginx Ibr Ihe relief 
of OiM'a poor, or the extension of his king- 
dom. All that we can do-all tlial we can 
givB, is of debt, and not of grace. We owe 
Elm all. He asks of us a part. If we re- 
fuse it, we insult him, we endanger our 
possessions, we bring a curse upon our own 
souls. If we with cheerfulness meet the 
demand; he takes it — so great is bis gen- 
erosily, he takes his own of us as ■ loan— 
'* he that giveth lo the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord ; " and lotA, it is hia own sure pro- 
■liae," whatsoever i« lendeth, shall be paid 



Education Sociitt. 
Quarlerly SIttloig qf Oit Direclori. 
The usual Quarterly Meeling of the 
Board of Directors of Ihe American Edu- 
catloo Society, was held on Wednesday, 
April 13, 1836. Appropriatloni for Ihe 
quarter were made to beneficiiiriet in \tr 
rious institutions, as fUkiws : 



le Theol. Sem. lfl» 


2 171 


$3,440 


2S Colleges, 371 


e 376 


8.051 




24 230 


8,864 



110 Institutions, 746 81 T7T f 1S,36G 
Of the above, the Presbyterian and the 
Western Education Societies made appro- 
priations, as follows : 

heol. Sem. 60 1 61 $1,212 

olleges, 118 118 2,378 

37 Academies, HI II 122 2,455 

6 InsUtutions, 289 12 801 96,04S 

The following votes were passed. 
Voted. That, in future, Ihe notes taken 
r bcocEciaries of the Society, be in the 
following form; 

For value received, I promise to pay the 
Imerican Education Society, or order, 
tollars in five years after my preparatory 
Indies for the ministry shall have been 
ilosed, with interest from that time. 

Voted, That on all sums paid by the 
beneficiaries of the Society within Gve 
from the completion of their pre- 
paratory studies for Ihe ministry, a discount 
if twelve per cent, per annum shall be 
jllowed from the day of payment to the 
eipiration of the said five years. 



eference lo their p 



Voted, That the Treasurer be authorized 

settle with all Ihe beneficiaries who have 

mpleted their preparatory studies, on tho 

principle of Ihe new Ibrm of notes with the 

contiition annexed, this day adopted. 

The SecretarypreBentedfoTcDnsideratian, 
e subject of relinquishing in part, or can- 
celling the notes of such persons as have 
been beneficiaries of the Society, hut who, 
Ibr good and sufBcient reasons, have re- 
ceived a dismission, and liave subsequently 
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niKBged u tMchen tt Foreign HIJitKiAry 
SUtiaiu: 

Whereupon, iRer TuU cODBideration of the 
ConMitutioa iQi) Rules oC the Society, ind 
the object for which it wu roraied ; 

Voted, That llie Direclors do not con- 
sider Ihemiielves legally autliorized to re- 
linqutih la part, or lo cidceI the noles of 
beoeficiiriea, vtho bsie thus abandoned the 
imention of entering the miuiitry . 

jtppohUmtnlt. 
The Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Ute of Ge- 
nen, N. Y., has been apptriated Secretary 
■nd Oeneral Ageel of the Philadelphia 
EduettioD Society, and has eDtered on the 
duties of bis office, with cheering suceeai, 

The Rot. Samuel H. Riddel, of Gla*- 

teubar;, Ct, has been afipainled an Agent 
of the American Education Socieljr, and has 
accepted the apptHDtment, and it ij expected 
he will soon be dismiaaed, and engage In 
the aerTiccsof bis agency. From the pub- 
lic reputation of the Rev. Mesara. Phelps and 
Riddel, It ia confidently believed, (hat much 
good will mull from their instru mentality 
la the great and reapoiuible work of raluag 
up mlniaten for the supply of the world. 

Btt. Mr. JVasA'a Rtport. 

RiT. mo Bi^K atK,— At the clow of 
anotfaer quarter uf a year, apeot In the la- 
borlouB, self-deny tag employment of an 
•geat, I find increased occasion for devout 
aacrlpllons of praise and tbankagiving to the 
God of my life. Verily goodneaa and mer- 
cy have followed me. After a winter ol 
almost aoparalleled severity in this couo- 
tn, I find eauae for moat grateful mention 
of the prolactioD and care of a kind Provi- 
dence, by which I have been enabled to 
prosecute my agency nilhoul interruptioa. 
Of the success which has attended my ef- 
forts, 1 have neither the ability nor the 
wlah to apeak particularly, la geaeial, I 
may say, it has beea aa good as 1 had rea- 
son to anticipate. A statement of the greal 
and Increaung want of mlnisten in oui 
country, has awakened strong interest io 
many minds, and, in moat instances, haa 
called forth contributions more liberal than 
Ibose of former yeara. The Education So- 
ciety is fast coming into iacreaiied favoi 
with the Christian public, as aa efficlenl 
instrument of supply log this deficieacy. 
The one thing essential that this Inslitution 
may accompli the good for which it is K 
well adapted, la a proper admlnistralioa ol 
its afiica. Let wlaoom and cars be duly 



ezerdaed In (b« aelectlaii sod managemenl 
of lis benefictarlea, and, with the ordinary 
' Heaven, its succea ii cert^n. 
The young men who receive its patrotia^, 
lughl (0 feel that Ibe responsibility Tcsbne 
ID them la most solemn and affecting. It 
jhould be deeply Impressed on every one of 
(heir minds, thai unleaa their character and 
' portment do in good degree correspond 
l(h the great object for which they are 
patronised, the Society cannot proceed ;— 
■■--t every instance of misconduct or of 
ituai indilferencB In them, contributes 
tetly to render uaeless an Inatitulion 
which God has blessed, and which is deem' 
ed most imporUnl to the promotion of his 
glory and the salvation of aoub. Very 
nttle is now said lo the disparagemenl of 
Ihb liulitution, except what arises from the 
real or the supposed delinquency oT tboea 
who are the ohjecta of its hberahly. How 
desirable that Ibey uniTcisally realize this 
[ in all the Marfulness of Its import ! 

what terms of reprobatioo can be loo 

severe tor thai unklDd, nnchrlaiiaD mode of 
judginr, which undervalues and denoonce* 
Ibe tklucation Sodety. overiooklng the 
great end for which it was organized, the 
irinciples by which it is regulated, the 
mmense good already accomplished by 
iiindreds ^ l(a beneficlariea, because here 
jnd there an individual has proved himselt 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in him. 
Adopt this mods of judging universally, and 
you annihilate the Chrisliaa church, and 
- ' - final sti^ to every thing great or good 
ipted by man. Let us imagine the 
I that ttuth will justify— (hat of twelve 
. ... Iduals asaialed In Ifaeir educalioa by 
ChriMian charity, eleven become effldeot, 
' ' linislars of Christ, while one disap- 
ipectadan, or even bringi diagraee 
Saviour's name. How does this 
difler from the proportion which, even in 
the family of the Redeemer, apoataay bore 
to love and fidelity .' Surely it ahould d.- 
lence the objection which I have in view, 
to know that, in the convertion of this 
Jehovah employe tiie I 



lality of frail, imperfect 
of the imperfection of this instrumentality, 
must it be laid aside, and the world remain 
in bondage to sin i Because the young 
men whom (he church would aid in pre- 
paring tiir the ministry, are Ineiperienced 
and imperfect, let them keep their hearts 
with all diligence ; let them abound in 
watehfulaess and prayer, and let a pastoral 
supervlaioa be maintained over them with 
the utmost kindness and diligence. At the 
same time, let persons who raise otnectioaa 
against the Education Sodely aa a doak tot 
(heir covetouanesa, or ao oceadon to give 
vent to iheir enmity ag^DM Christ and hit 
cause, remember that dtey must give Ac- 
count of themselves lo Ood. 

Since my last quarterly report, my time 
has been chiefly s{ient in the counties of 
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New Haven and Hartibrd Id CoDoecticut, 
and In the cily of Boston, and (he county of 

Berkshire in Msssachu sells. Id several in- 
gtaoces, in the first of these counties, Ihe 
cause was presented, where, for epecial 
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. I however adopted in 

any place from auy unwilliDgness expres- 
sed by the people of God to bestow their 
liberality. In those (onos wliere a call Tor 

same liberality as in other parts of the 
Stale. In one instance, two young men in 
moderate drcumstaaces, wholly unsolicited, 
contributed thirty dollars to constilule iheir 
pastor a life member of the State Branch, 
BtatiDg that they had resolved to save Ibis 
■um by refrainine from the use of snuffaod 
tobacco. How desirable Ibat thia example 
be universally imitated 1 Were all the 
Bums worse than wasted in the indulgence 
«f appetite or in complying with Ihe de- 
taanda of fashion, cast into (be treasury of 
the Lord, bow easily might it be filled to 
nverflowiug. 

O when will the chnrches feet as tbey 
4)uf[bl, that to furnish heralds of salvation in 
■uffieienC numbers, demands a unlrersal 
and self-denying eSort I We have ^oung 
men of piety and promise, not ■ few in Ihe 
spiritual family. Alas I can nothing be done 
to break the charm by which Ihey are held 
to secular pursuits, and to induce them to 
devote their talents and their lives to the 
-service of Him, who (hough rich, for (beir 
dakes became poor! In one inconaiderable 
town in Berkshire, forty young men, be- 
tween the aces of sixteen and twenty- 
four, are members of Ihe church. Of these, 
not more than three or four have signified 
a decided Intention to study for the min- 
istry. 

la Williams college, I hare found much 
which is matter of congratulation and en- 
couragement to Ibe frienda of Zion. In 
tbls seminar? — the favored spat where 
the spirit of'^ Foreign Missions first de- 
veloped itself in our country — of one 
hundred and twenty students, seventy are 

trofessors of religion. Nol only is liie col- 
:ge enjoying an admirable system of gov- 
ernment and Instruction, administered by 
able and judicious hands, but evidently the 
Spirit of God is there. Generally speaking, 
the large body of pious students are charac- 
terized by devout, holy living ; by rational, 
consistent zeal in tbe service of their divine 
Lord. This slate of feeling is encouraged 
and sustained by eSbrts on the part of Ihc 
fiiculty worthy of all praiee. I was inform< 
ed, that in two diOerenl places at the same 
time, are prayer meetings held every day 
by the officers and students blether. It 
was deeply interesting to learn, Ihal the in- 
structors in this institnlion are in the habit 
of maintaining a pastoral intercourse with 
their pupils of every character, often ad- 
drMsing them with the directness and the 



familiaiiCy which pertain to the office of a 

Christian minister, respecting their spirit* 
ual interests. Let this practice be adopted 
in all Ihe colleges in our country, and I am 
greatly mistaken if they would not became 
far more efBcient than hitherto, in raising 
up suitable men lor Ihe Christian minislry. 
Let this practice be adopted in all the col- 
leges in our country, and who can believe, 
that we should long have the same occasion 
as at present (a pray, that the great body of 
young men who are obtaining a learned 
education, may experience the power of 
the Holy Ghost, to turn them from sin to 
God ? Lei the lone of feeling which I 
witnessed among the faculty and the stu- 
dents in Williams College, be every where 
maintained in the visible church, and soon 
the standard of piety would be greatly ele- 
valed ; the work of conversion would com- 
mence on a scale, and reach to an extent 
never before experienced, and shortly the 
whole earth would be filled with the glory 
of God. I was happy lo find the impression 
so deep and pervading in this inlerestiag 
community, that the final triumph of Ihe 
Redeemer in the conversion of ilie world 
cannot be eipected, til] there shall be in 
(he company of his followers far more bilh, 
and prayer, and self-denying eflbrL. Un- 
queslionably, he who shall contribute most 
lo effect this change in the company of 
them who have named the name of^ Christ, 
will be the greatest benefaclor of bii 



Extract from a Letter to the Secretary 
from a Beneficiary. 
Dear Sir,— I regret lo say, that the 
slate of my health is such that I never 
expect to be able lo preach the gospel, as 
I have fondly anticipated for the last eight 
years. 1 have not been able to speak loud 
hut few words for six months past. The 
cause of the failure of my voice, is ex- 
cessive singing. I was not aware of the 
injury 1 was inflicting on myself, Utl it was 
loo late. My voice failed on Ihe Hlh of 
February, 1635. I have taken the utmost 
pains lo get cured, but have not as yet 
found relief. I have consulted many emi- 
nent physicians. Some say I shall never 
recover — others think I shall — but alt think 
there is little probability that I shall erer be 
able to endure public speaking. It is truly 
an afflicting dispensalion of Providence to 
me. I have for the last eight years been 
looking forward with anxious solicitude, to 
the period when I should complete my pre- 
paratory course of stody , and enter on Iha 
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imnedlate duHet of the ChrMlaa ml^try. 
But at the cloM of my tolUge count, God, 
Id bb ill-iriH prorUence, has thwarted my 
pltM. At 6rM, I could hardly be recoa- 
dUd ; but 00 more mature reBectioa, I 
Ibink Ic»osiy,"Falher,(hy will be done.'* 
It la mj wish lo eater od wme buiiaesa, 
which will render me uaeful to my fellow- 
beluga. I have thought ot entering the 
iMdlcal profenion. It •eema to me, thai 
neil to 1 dergymao, t pious phyiidaa may 
be moat uaeful. A physidan can have ac- 
eeaa (o bnlllea, to which clei^men cannot. 
And if, while applying remedlea to alleviate 
bodily (uSering, he can admloiBter a faealicg 
balm (o the aonl, i double benefit will be 

Dear Sir, be anured of my gratitude Ibr 
ttie aaalMance which I have received froiD 
the Education Sodely. Had not the timely 
•hi aftmled by this ooble Institulion tieeo 
extended to me, I see not how I could have 
continued my atudlaa till new- 
It ia my deaign to refund every faKhing 
I have received Irom the American Educa- 
tion Society, w loon ae I am able ; and not 
Mtly refund, bat, if ever able, I think I 
ahall be wilting tod glad to contribute to Its 
fuodi. Although 1 never ei|>ect to be able 
to admlntater the public ordinances of the 
bleaaed gospel, yet It is my sincere prayer, 
I trust, (hat God will give toe grace to ex- 
hibit iU apiril in all my deporlmeot, and 
that its hallowed iDBuences may be felt to 
the enda of the earth. 

I wish you would direct me a letter, with 
■uch inalruclioaa sod advice aa your wis- 
dom may dictate. 



The twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Gdacation Society, will 
be held in the city of New York, on 
Thnraday, the 13th day of May, 1636. 
The members of the Society are no- 
tified to meet foT buainesa, in the Rooms 
of the Presbyterian Education Society, 
No. 116 Nassau Sl, at 4 o'clock, P. M., 
of that day. A public meeting will be 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, at 7 
^'dock in tb* erening, at which «x- 



ntm. [Hat, 

tr«cta from the Aniraa] Report will be 
read, and addresses made. 

WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
See's •^m- -^^ iSbe^. 

Roofiu Am. Ed. Bocielr, I 

BoMoD.Api.M.ISae. I 

lUngnaHon and •^/poMmtiii. 
The Rev. John Breckenridge, D. D., bw 
resigned Ihe office of CorrespoBding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Educatioa of the Gen- 
eral Aasembly of Ihe Presbyterian Church, 
and accepted the appointment of a Profes- 
sorship In Ihe Tbeotoglcal SemiDary, at 
Princeton, N. J.; and Ihe Rev. Francis 
HcFirland, of Greenville, Ta., has been 
appdnted Correspoodlng Secretary oT the 
Eloard of Education, In (be place of Dr. 
Breckenridge, and accepted the office, and 
entered on II* duties. 



FUNDS. 

RKtipIt of the Anurican Educatioa SttiHSiJram 
Jan. \3tk, la At Huarltrly MaHag, April 
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